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KING GEORGE V. 


The Members of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England have joined with their fellow citizens throughout 
the Country and the Empire in sorrow and in mourning 
for the death of King George V. 

The Society has to mourn the loss of a Royal Patron 
who, in the midst of the manifold cares and duties of State, 
ever took a friendly and personal interest in its work and 
well being. 

At the first meeting of Council after the death of His 
Late Majesty, the President, Sir Merrik Burrell, moved the 
Addresses which are printed below, and spoke as follows :— 

My Lord Duke, my Lords and Gentlemen, I regret most 
deeply that it is my first duty in our new year to have to 
ask you to consider and approve Addresses of Condolence 
to Their Majesties on the death of our Patron, King 
George V. It would be impossible for us to have a more 
distressing duty to perform. ’All through King George’s 
connection with this Society he never failed to give us his 
help and his encouragement on any and every opportunity 
possible. As an agriculturist he was in the &*st rank; no 
man ever surpassed King George’s successes in breeding 
so many high class pedigree stock of so many sorts. He 
was a kindly squire, a model landlord and a real sportsman, 
and in his love of the things of the country he was truly 
one of us. The loss of such a Patron is indeed severe. 

But, great as is the loss to us of our Patron, it is as 
nothing compared with the loss to the whole country of 
our King, a l^g eloquent, wise, firm, tactful, and with an 
unsurpassed devotion to duty which never failed him in a 
long reign more full of difficulties, dangers and stress of 
mind than any since that of Charles II, that sagacious 
man who, while saving the Crown from bankruptcy, yet 
was able to find means to found our great Navy, in wMoh 
King George was so proud to serve. 

The loss even of our King is yet less than the loss to the 
British Empire of its Emperor. The obvious sincerity of 
his devotion to the welfare of all within the Empire made 
him beloved by the peoples of hundreds of different races 
and creeds, and their love for him was the cement between 
the stones of our imperial edifice, a cement so strong that 
the tears of the thousand million eyes of his sorrowing 
subjects will not melt it, but will tend rather to make it 
set the harder. 



Besides being a wise King and a great and beloved 
Emperor, he was something which perhaps earned him 
even more the universal respect that he had, and endeared 
him to the humblest of his subjects; he was a sincerely 
good man, a devoted husband, an affectionate father, and 
a grandfather proud in the love of his grandchildren. 

I ask you, therefore, to forget for a moment your personal 
regrets, some of you in the loss of a friend and all of us in 
the loss of our King and our Patron, in the realization of 
the bitter grief of Queen Mary, the best helpmate that any 
man has ever had, be he king, peer or commoner, in the 
loss of her husband, and of King Edward and his sister 
and brothers in the loss of their father. Their loss can 
never be made good, whereas our loss has already been 
filled, for we have the great consolation in the feeling of 
certainty, born from our experience of King Edward VIIT, 
that he will follow, and will follow successfully, in the foot¬ 
steps of King George and will continue to prove himself an 
understanding friend to agriculture. He has already shown 
himself to be a wise and sympathetic landlord in the Duch v 
of Cornwall. 

Therefore, my Lord Duke, my Lords and Gentlemen, I 
feel that I am voicing not only the thoughts of all of you in 
this Council room this morning, and not only the thoughts 
of every member of the Eoyal Agricultural Society of 
England, but the thoughts of every subject of His Majesty 
when I say that we wish him well in the years to come. 
We wish him good health, good fortune and true friends 
to help him through his heavy task, and also—I say it not 
as a mere phrase but as a heartfelt prayer—“ God save 
King Edward.” 

I will ask the Secretary to read the Addresses of Con¬ 
dolence which it is proposed should be sent to His Majesty 
the King and Her Majesty Queen Mary. 

I propose that the Addresses be engrossed on volluni 
s^ed with the Society’s seal and forwarded to Their 
M^esties through the Secretary of State for Home Affairs. 

The members of the Council signified their approval by 
standing m silence. * 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OP ENGLAND. 

To The King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 

May it please Your Majesty : 

President Counoil representing the general 
body of Governors and Members of the Eoyal AgricWral 



Society of England, desire humbly to approach Your 
Majesty with the assurance of our loyal and devoted 
attachment to Your Majesty*s Throne and Person, and of 
our sincere and respectful sympathy with Your Majesty 
on the occasion of the grievous loss which the Royal 
Family have sustained by the death of our beloved 
Sovereign, His late Majesty King George, and of our 
profound sorrow at the sad event which has plunged the 
whole of the British Empire into mourning. 

We desire to pay a humble tribute of loyalty and respect 
to the memory of a Sovereign who, throughout his life and 
reign, devoted himself unremittingly to the calls of duty m 
his exalted station, and who endeared himself to all his 
subjects by his constant sympathy with both their joys and 
sorrows. 

The Royal Agricultural Society recalls with feelings of 
pride and satisfaction that His late Majesty had been 
Patron of the Society during the whole of his reign. As 
Duke of York in 1897, as Prince of Wales in 1903 he filled 
the office of President, and in 1911, on the occasion of the 
Society’s Show at Norwich, the capital of the County in 
which His Majesty had for so many years made his country 
home, His late Majesty again graciously consented to 
become President of the Society. 

We beg to assure Your Majesty that the agriculturists 
of England are devotedly attached to your Throne and 
Person, and on their behalf we desire respectfully to express 
our grateful thanks for the gracious interest ever taken by 
His late Majesty in the welfare of the agriculture of the 
country. 

The Royal Agricultural Society has received so many 
marks of Royal favour that we venture to express the hope 
that it may stUl continue to merit Your Majesty’s gracious 
patronage. 

We earnestly pray that the Almighty may vouchsafe to 
Your Majesty health and strength for many years to come 
to guide the destinies of the Empire over which Your 
Majesty has been called to reign. 

Given under the Common Seal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England this fifth day of February, 1936. 

Mebrik R. ETJERBax, President. 

C. Adbanb, Trustee. 

T, B. Tubkeb, Secretary. 




ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

To Hbb Most Geacious Majesty Qtteen Mary. 
May it please Your Majesty : 

We, the PresideDt and Council representing the general 
body of Governors and Members of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, beg leave humbly to approach Your 
Majesty with the assurance of our loyal and devoted 
attachment to Your Majesty’s person and of our sincere 
and respectful sympathy on the occasion of the’^death of 
His Majesty King George, Patron of this Society. 

We, in common with aU classes of the community, 
deplore the death of His late Majesty, whose loss will more 
especially be felt by this Society in which ffis Majesty had 
for so many years taken the warmest personal interest. 

We recall with feelings of gratitude the many occasions 
on which Your Majesty accompanied King George on his 
visits to the annual shows of this Society, and the deep 
interest shown by Your Majesty in the Society’s operations 
for the advancement of agriculture. 

In the name and on behalf of the agriculturists of 
England, we humbly pray that the Almighty may send 
His Blessing to comfort you in the irreparable bereavement 
sustained by Your Majesty. 

Given under the Common Seal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England this fifth day of February, 1936. 

Mbreik R. Burrell, President. 

C. Adbajste, Trustee. 

T. B. Turner, Secretary. 
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LORD CORNWALLIS. 

Fiennes Stanley Wykeham Cornwallis, C.B.E., 
first Baron Cornwallis, died on Friday, September 
27th, 1935, at the age of seventy-one years. 

It would be difi&cult to exaggerate the loss which 
the Royal Agricultural Society has suffered by his 
death, for he had been a very active member of the 
Council for the long period of forty-two years, and 
had maintained the keenest interest in the Society’s 
affairs until he was laid aside by his last ilhiess. He 
was President of the Society in 1906, and was 
Chairman of the Journal and Education Committee 
up till the time of his death. 

Lord Cornwallis was educated at Eton and thence 
went to Sandhurst with the intention of taking a 
commission in the regular army. During the course 
of his military training, however, he succeeded to the 
Linton estate, near Maidstone, in Kent, and there¬ 
after decided to abandon the idea of an army career. 
He devoted the rest of his life to the management of 
his estates and to public work. 
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Lord Cornwallis. 


As time went on, his great capacity for affairs and 
his devotion to the public service became widely 
recognized, while his personal popularity increased 
until it reached a level that is rarely equalled. The 
result was that he was ealled upon to fill, one after 
another, a very large number of important and 
responsible positions in public life. 

In his own county he was familiarly and affec¬ 
tionately known as “ The Squire of Kent,” a title 
that happily conveys a great many of the qualities 
that were combined in his personafity—^his intense 
love of hiseotmty, his deep interest in country affairs 
and country folk, the keen pleasure which he took 
in all the traditional English rural sports, and his 
simple ways of life. 

Lord Cornwalhs gave to county affairs a very 
generous share of his time and energy. He w'as Vice- 
Chairman of the County Council from 1900 till 1910 
and thereafter Chairman until 1930. In the latter 
capacity his wide knowledge of administration, his 
shrewd judgment, his tact, and above all his con¬ 
spicuous fairness, won him the warm regard of all 
parties. 

In 1888, and again in 1892, Lord Cornwallis 
(Mr. Cornwallis as he was then) stood as Parliamen¬ 
tary Candidate for Maidstone, and was elected on 
both occasions. It would seem, however, that party 
politics and the life of the House of Commons wore 
not very much to his liking, and although he was 
persuaded to stand again in 1898, and was again 
elected, he never became a whole-hearted parliamen 
tary man. The reason was, in part at least, that he 
had too little ambition for personal success. Indeed, 
anything savouring of self-advertisement was quite 
foreign to his nature. 

Lord Cornwallis was a leading figure in Free¬ 
masonry and was especially interested in the 
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Masonic Charities. He became Worshipful Master 
of his Lodge in 1894, Provincial Grand Master of 
Kent in 1906, and in 1926 was elected Deputy Grand 
Master of England. In the latter capacity he went 
on important missions to India (in 1928) and to 
Canada and the United States (in 1931). On the 
latter occasion it happened that the Americans were 
celebrating the anniversary of the Surrender of 
YorktoTsm, where General Cornwallis had been 
obliged to capitulate to the Colonists. Characteris¬ 
tically, Lord Cornwallis accepted the invitation of 
the United States authorities to attend the celebra¬ 
tion of the defeat of his own ancestor and, seeing 
both the humorous side of the situation and the 
opportunity for creating international good feeling, 
he went through with the affair in a marmer that 
quite won the hearts of the American people. 

It has already been said that Lord Cornwallis 
derived keen enjoyment from country sports and 
games. He hunted the Linton Pack of Beagles from 
1888 till 1932 and provided many enjoyaWe days’ 
sport for his neighbours, all of whom, of whatever 
class, were his personal friends. He was a fine 
cricketer, and maintained the keenest interest in the 
game for the whole of his life. 

Lord Cornwallis held a commission in the West 
Kent Yeomanry and, before the Great War, had 
risen to the command of the Regiment. It was one 
of the regrets of his life that he could not obtaha 
permission to lead the regiment overseas, but as soon 
as that decision had been reached he t^ew himself 
wholeheartedly mto war work at home, and played 
an important part in the food production campaign. 

Lord Cornwallis took a keen personal interest in 
agriculture and in his own farm. Whatever leisure 
he had from his public work he spent largely in his 
fields and among his stock, and it was no uncommon 
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thing, when ha}' or harvest was pressiag, to see him 
hard at work alongside his labourers. 

Among the offices which he held ia the agricultural 
world may be mentioned (apart from the R-esidency 
of this Society) those of President of the Bath and 
West Society in 1925, and President of the Kent or 
Eomnej' Marsh Sheep Breeders’ Association for the 
year 1931. 

His last important appointment was to the 
Chairmanship of the Ro 3 "al Commission on Tithe, 
and up till the time of his last illness he was w'orking, 
with aU his characteristic sincerity of purpose, to 
find a just and final solution to the difficult and 
centuries-old problems connected with tithe rent- 
charges. 

Lord Cornwallis’s public services were recognized 
by His Majesty in 1907, when he was raised to the 
Peerage. 

Enough has perhaps been said of Lord Cornwallis’s 
achievements, which were notable enough; yet it 
must be added that his achievements were no real 
measure of the man. He might, had he so willed, 
have risen to a position of much greater eminence, 
but he had no thought of self-aggrandisement. The 
strongest memories of him that will remain are those 
of his geniality, his quiet and modest efficiency and 
his unfailing desire to help forward any cause or 
movement that he believed to be in the pubhc good. 
He was a very perfect En glish gentleman. 
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IN DEFENCE OF MIXED HUSBANDRY. 

The title chosen for this article is one which has formed the 
basis for a certain amount of debate in recent years, although 
differences of opinion can frequently be attributed merely 
to misunderstanding of the meaning in which the term “ mixed 
husbandry ’’ is employed. The subject is really more suited to 
academic discussion than to scientific investigation, for while 
the. arguments for and against the opposing view-points can be 
easDy illustrated in theory, it is extraordinarily difficult to obtain 
in practice any satisfactory quantitative measurement of the 
different factors concerned. The purpose of this article is not to 
review seriatim the pros and cons of mixed and specialized 
farming, for these will be found in any text book on Farm 
Management. Our object is rather to examine the extent to 
which diversified methods of organization are practised in the 
eastern arable counties of England, and to attempt to assess 
some of the economic advantages which accrue. 

But before going further let us try to define more clearly 
what we mean by mixed husbandry. This is no easy task, for 
although the terms ** specialized and ‘‘ mixed ’’ farming are 
in common circulation they are open to diverse interpretations. 
The term “ specialization ” for example, has been used at one 
time or another to describe farms on which (1) only one commo¬ 
dity is produced, (2) a number of commodities are produced but 
only one is sold, (3) one commodity occupies a more conspicuous 
position than others, or (4) one or more commodities are produced 
on a scale large enough to justify the employment of special 
equipment or methods. For the purpose of this particular 
study, however, specialization is taken to mean the production of 
only one type of commodity, together with any unavoidable 
joint product {e,g, grain and straw), and the term mixed farming 
wiU, therefore, cover systems ranging through many degrees 
of variation from semi-specialized to semi-diversified. It is 
true that this definition is too loose to have any real practical 
significance, but it will be readily agreed that, even on much 
more precise and exclusive terms, mixed farming would be 
found to preponderate in overwhelming proportions in Great 
Britain. 

Historically agriculture in Britain may be said to have 
developed from systems of extensive monoculture to relatively 
intensive methods of mixed husbandry. Virgin land, first used 
for pastoral purposes by nomadic tribes, was gradually brought 
into some simple form of cropping for human food as fixed 
settlements were established, and then with the increasing 
pressure of population, and as natural fertility became exhausted, 
systems combining both livestock and crops became important. 
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The introdiiction of turnips and clovers in the 18th century 
marked an immense advance in production technique, for whereas 
previousiv livestock numbers could be increased only by breaking 
in fresh land or by reducing the area of crops for human food, 
thereafter livestock and crops became complementary instead of 
competitive. 

It is significant that this tendency for farming methods 
to develop eventually along the lines of mixed husbandry has 
been accompanied by a relative fall in the price of food. While 
the reasons for this price fall are undoubtedly complex, it may be 
assumed that producers have found that, for one reason or 
another, diversified methods have enabled them to reduce 
costs more satisfactorily than monoculture. Perhaps the most 
obvious advantage oiffered by diversification is the opportunity 
to increase income through the utilization of unsaleable by¬ 
products generated with the primary products. For example, 
straw, poor-quality grain, or sugar-beet tops may be made to 
add to the farm income through the medium of livestock ; skim 
Tnilk may be cashed as pig meat; dung can contribute to the 
farm income by increasing the productivity of the land. If 
these by-products are not utilized, the gross income of the farm 
could be maintained only by purchasing equivalent feeding and 
manurial values. In addition to these measurable by-products, 
there are others of a less apparent nature such as the fertility 
generated b}' long leys and leguminous crops, the manurial 
effect of folding, and the cleaning value of inter-cultivated or 
smother crops. 

A second obvious advantage offered by diversification is the 
possibility it provides of reducing costs per unit of produce by 
spreading fixed charges. This advantage is of particular impor¬ 
tance in crop production, in which the demands for labour, 
capital and management are very variable throughout the year. 
For example, nine-tenths of the total direct labour requirements 
of the wheat crop occur in the four months August to November, 
while a similar proportion of the demands made by the hay crop 
fall into the two months June and July, Diversified cropping 
spreads the demand for, and therefore the effective working 
period of, the agents in production, and so tends to increase 
their productivity, or to reduce their cost per unit of produce. 

But in addition to distributing the demands for labour 
and capital, mixed husbandry must also be given the credit of 
spreading the farmer’s income throughout the months of the year. 
This advantage is perhaps more real than apparent, but it will 
probably be agreed that it takes an exceptionally prudent mart 
to make a lump sum down a satisfactory substitute for regular 
instalments of income. In crop production, at least, income 
is not distributed evenly throughout the year. For example, 
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receipts from sugar beet are mainly confined to the three months 
October, November, and December, while cereal sales are largely 
effected during the six months October to March. Some 
vegetable and fruit crops have a sa^e period of only a few weeks. 
But livestock, particularly dairy cows, poultry and pigs, can 
be 'made to provide a fairly constant income throughout the 
year, and thus to compensate to a certain extent for the seasonal 
nature of receipts from crops. 

Mention must also be made of the advantages which mixed 
husbandry offers of spreading the risks of price fiuctuations, 
of weather vagaries, and of ^seases and pests. Nor is it irre¬ 
levant to refer in this connection to the biological nature of the 
soil, and the fact that its productivity is dependent both on its 
chemical and physical properties. Again, the comparative 
flexibility of mixed husbandly facilitates expansion or contrac¬ 
tion in directions dictated by changes in price and cost levels. 
Further, a reasonable amount of diversification renders the 
farmer less dependent on external purchases for his private 
material requirements, which must be an important considera¬ 
tion to those who are compelled to sell wholesale and buy retail. 
But these advantages, important as they undoubtedly are, are 
perhaps even less amenable to quantitative measurement than 
the three already enumerated above. 

It is not the intention of the foregoing to imply that mixed 
husbandry is incompatible with departmental specialization. It 
is clear that large-scale production of individual commodities 
may lead to certain economies through capital outlay on the 
most efficient machinery and appliances, and through the 
application of highly trained labour and management. Where a 
farm is large enough, its organization may be diversified, and yet 
it may reap the advantages of specialization for each, or at 
least some, of its departments. If it carries sufficient cows, 
pigs, and poultry, a specialist, making use of the most modern 
equipment and methods, may be in charge of each department; 
if, in addition, it has more than a certain acreage of cereals, the 
purchase of a “ combine ” may be justifiable. In such a case the 
economic advantages both of specialization and diversification 
are obtained. But modem developments in machinery and 
equipment have greatly increased the minimum size of the 
economic unit for specialized production, and few farms are large 
enough, and still fewer managers have the ability, to secure this 
dual advantage. Only about 3 per cent, of the holdings in England 
and Wales are over 300 acres in size, while 45 per cent, are less 
than 20 acres. Even omitting holdings of less than 20 acres, 
the “ average ” size of farms in England is some 100-160 acres, 
with a total capital investment in Sve and deadstock of about 
£10 per acre, and a gross income of about £7 an acre. Perhaps 
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larger business units are desirable (although clearly there is an 
upper as well as a lower limit to the economic size), but we 
cannot expect holdings to be engrossed and re-equipped over¬ 
night, and must make the best of conditions as we find them. 

Let us turn now from these preliminary generalizations to 
investigate the extent to which mixed husbandry is practised 
in the Eastern Coimties of England. It is true that it is very 
difficult to obtain a satisfactory measure of diversification, 
but simple frequency distribution tables may give some idea 
of the position. Eirst of all it should perhaps be exidained 
that even within the comparatively narrow confines of this 
predominantly arable district, systems of farm organization 
are by no means uniform. Certain major t 3 rpe areas can be 
clearly distinguished, and the differences in farm organization 
which characterise these areas are due largely to variations 
in soil types and marketing facilities. But in all these areas 
mixed husbandry is predominant, and the differences observed 
concern the proportions in which the different products arc 
combined rather than the tyx^e and number of the products. 

TABLE I. 

Percentage Composition op Gross Farm Incomes in Certain 
“ Type Areas.” 


Percentage composition of Gross Incomes :— 



Central 

Norfolk 

Hunts, and 
West Cambs. 

South Herts. 

Soutli Essex 

Source oj Income — 

0/ 

/O 

% 

0/ 

/o 

% 

Dairy produce , 

19 

16 

42 

60 

Horned stock 

16 

13 

13 

13 

Pigs 

12 

10 

10 

4 

Poultry and eggs 

9 

9 

10 

n 

Sheep and wool 

5 

6 

0 

4 

Cereals* . 

21 

23 

8 

6 

Roots 

17 

6 

5 

6 

Other crops 

— 

8 

2 

6 

Miscellaneous 

2 

4 

4 

3 

Total Incomes* . 

100 

100 

100 

100 


* Excluding wheat deficiency payments. 


Four ** type areas,’* selected because of their dissimilarity 
in soil and marketing conditions, will be used to illustrate the 
extent of diversification. These four areas arc , respectively 
(1) central Norfolk, in which the soil is predominantly a medium 
loam, and where population is relatively sparse ; (2) the heavy 
clay district of west Cambridge and Huntingdonshire, which is 
also a rural area ; (3) the relatively densely populated suburban 
area of south Hertfordshire, which comprises diverse soil types ; 
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(4) the heavy London Clay district in south Essex, adjacent to 
the Metropolis and the manufacturing towns which fringe the 
north bank of the Thames estuary. The average percentage 
composition of gross incomes in these four areas in 1933 is shown 
in Table I. i 

On 100 farms over 20 acres in size chosen at random in 
each of these districts it was found that the great majority 
produced more than 10 commodities. In central Norfolk the 
proportion was as high as 92 per cent., and at the other end 
of the scale was the predominantly grassland dairying district 
of south Essex with 54 per cent, of farms producing more than 
10 commodities. Table II, shows the frequency distribution, 
and demonstrates that an appreciable proportion of farms 
produced more than 15, and a small number more than 20 
(jommodities. 


TABLE II. 

Fiusquency Distribution of the Number op Commodities 
Produced on Individual Farms in Certain “ Type Areas.’* 



Tercentage of fanns producing more than :— 

Ten 

Commodities 

Fifteen 

Commodities 

Twenty 

Commodities 

Type Area — 

% 

% 

% 

Central Norfolk 

92 

40 

4 

Hunts, and West Cambs. . 

84 

31 

2 

South Hertford. 

63 

16 

1 

South Essex 

64 

11 

— 


It is important to appreciate that no veiy fine distinctions 
were made in classifying the various commodities. By-products 
such as straw, sugar beet tops, dung, skim milk, etc., were not 
enumerated separately, nor was distinction made between 
such commodities as malting and feeding barley, early and 
main crop potatoes, meadow and seeds hay, mutton and 
lamb, pork and bacon, mature beef, baby beef, and veal, 
breeding livestock and butcher livestock, butter, cream and 
cheese. Had a more detailed classification been adopted the 
number of commodities might quite well have been increased 
to half as many again. 

A further illustration of the extent of diversification in these 
areas is provided by Table III. which shows, for the same 
sample, the percentage of farms on which certain categories 
of commodities are found. Cereals, fodder roots, hay, cattle 
and fowls are found on over 70 per cent, of farms in all four 
areas, and on over 90 per cent, in some. Cash roots, milk. 


^ See Cambridge University Farm Economics Branch Report 22. 
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TABLE III. 


Pbboentage of Farms Producing Various Categories of 
Commodities in Certain “ Type Areas.” 



Percentage of farms producing certain commoditios 


Central 

Norfolk 

Hunts, and 
W. Cambs. 

South 

Herts. 

South 

Essex 

Category of Commodity. 

% 

% 

93 

% 

73 

% 

72 

Cereals .... 

97 

Pulse .... 

33 

70 

2 

32 

Fodder roots . 

97 

76 

77 

72 

Cash roots 

74 

57 

51 

57 

Hay .... 

93 

95 

96 

98 

Small seeds 

Fruit and market garden 

11 

31 

3 

8 

crops .... 

13 

33 

34 

24 

Grass .... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Horses .... 

17 

19 

4 

13 

Cattle .... 

98 

95 

100 

98 

Whole milk 

71 

58 

79 

76 

Butter, cream and cheese . 

58 

46 

23 

9 

Sheep and wool 

26 

43 

39 

34 

Pigs .... 

89 

94 

64 

66 

Fowls and eggs 

91 

95 

86 

94 

Turkeys, geese, ducks 

68 

33 

32 

20 


and pigs are all produced on over half the farms in each area. 
More will be said later in regard to the “ representative organi¬ 
zation, but here it may b^e mentioned that without making 
any very fine distinctions in classification of products, few 
farms in these areas produce less than 8 or more than 18 com¬ 
modities annually, the most common number being 12 or 13. 

Of course many of the commodities produced are processed 
on the faim of origin, and do not appear directly in tlie Bank 
pass-book. Of these grass, hay, fodder roots, oats and beans 
are the most obvious, but varying proportions of the more 
pre-eminently “ cash ” crops are also marketed through the 
medium of livestock. Thus although the number of com¬ 
modities sold can clearly not exceed the number produced, 
it is generally considerably less. Omitting sources of cash 
receipts which individually contribute less than 1 per cent, 
of the gross farm income, the number of difierent commodities 
sold ofi farms in these four “ type areas ” of the eastern counties 
seldom exceeds 9, although it is generally more than 5. 
Table IV. gives the frequency distribution of the number of 
commodities sold grouped by areas. 

If Table IV. is compared with Table II., it will be seen that, 
roughly speaking, the number of commodities sold is about 
half the number produced. In ctotral Norfolk, for example, 
92 per cent* of farms produce more than 10 commodities, and 
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TABLE IV. 


Frequency Distribution of the Number of Commodities* Sold 
OFF Farms in Certain “ Type Areas.” 



Percentage of Farms selling more than:— 

Five 

Commodities 

Seven 

Commodities 

Nine 

Commodities 

Type Area. 

% 

% 

% 

Central Norfolk 

92 

45 

20 

Hunts, and West Cambs. . 

87 

54 

23 

South Hertford 

49 

20 

4 

South Essex 

55 

22 

3 


* Excluding sources which contribute less than 1 per cent, of the 
gross income. 


the same proportion sell more than 5; 40 per cent, produce 
more than 15, and 45 per cent, sell more than 7 ; while 4 per 
cent, produce more than 20 commodities and 20 per cent, sell 
more than 9. It would appear that the representative ” 
farm sells about 6 different commodities. 

But the gross income of the farm is not, of course, necessarily 
obtained in equal proportions from the various commodities 
sold. The majority of farmers in each of the type areas derive 
at least half their gross income from not more than two com¬ 
modities, while in two of the four areas about half the farmers 
obtain more than three-quarters of their gross income from 
only two commodities. Table V. gives the data relating to the 
sample under discussion. 

TABLE V. 


Fercentage of Farmers in Certain Type Areas deriving One-Half 
and Three-Quarters of their Gross Income from One, Two, 
OR Three Commodities. 



Per cent, of farms deriving 
more than half their gross 
Income from 

Per cent, of farms deriving 
more thanthree-tiuartors of 
their gross income from 


One com¬ 
modity 

Two com¬ 
modities 

Tliree 

com¬ 

modities'. 

One com¬ 
modity 

Two com¬ 
modities 

Three 

com¬ 

modities 

Type Area. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Central Norfolk 

7 

56 

98 

1 

2 

20 

Hunts, and West 
Cambs. 

13 

60 

92 

2 

13 

32 

South Herts. 

54 

84 

99 

18 

49 

68 

South Essex 

64 

90 

98 

18 

60 

78 


South Hertford and south Essex are both areas with a 
relatively large proportion of permanent grass, and are both 
highly dependent on whole milk as a source of income. On 
the other hand central Norfolk and the Huntingdon and west 
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Cambridge area have larger proportions of arable land and are 
comparatively remote from consuming centres. 

Perhaps enough has now been said to illustrate the very 
considerable degree of diversity which characterizes farm 
organizations even in dissimilar type areas of the Easteni 
Counties. No doubt an unreasonable number of side lines may 
dissipate energies and resources on certain farms, and production 
efficiency and profits might here and there be increased by 
concentrating labour and capital on fewer enterprizes. But 
one cannot condemn as irrational the idea that a small flock 
of poultry may be kept because the farmer has tail corn or 
stubble pickings to dispose of, that room may be found for 
a few pigs because tail barley or surplus milk is available, that 
a flying flock of sheep may be introduced because sugar beet 
tops will otherwise have to be ploughed in. 

This aspect may be considered in more detail by enumera¬ 
ting the by-products likely to arise in a farm organization 
t 3 rpical of these arable districts. This “ representative farm 
may be assurned to be situated on a medium-strong loam soil, 
and to extend to about 140 acres. The organization will 
comprise cropping and livestock as detailed in Table VI. 

TABLE VI. 


Chops autd Livestock 

ON A 

** Repbbsentative Fabm op 



140 Acbes. 


Crops, 


Livestock, 


Acres 


Nos. 

Permanent grass not for hay . 

33 

Work horses 

4 

„ „ for hay 

11 

Other horses 

1 

Temporary grass and clovers . 

16 



Wheat . . . . 

20 

Dairy cattle 

K) 

Barley . . . . 

15 

Other cattle 

10 

Oats . . . . . 

10 



Beans or peas 

5 

Breeding pigs 

3 

Sugar beet .... 

8 

Other pigs .... 

15 

Potatoes, sprouts or cabbage , 

2 


Mangolds, turnips or swedes . 

6 

Poultry . . . . 

250 

Fallow .... 

8 


Roads, buildings and waste . 

6 



Total acreage 

140 

Total animal units , 

24 

fiBBB 


sswirr; 


* One “ animal unit is equivalent to one cow, the different ty})OH atid 
ages of livestock being converted to this common basis. 


The principal by-products arising out of'such an organization, 
and which can generally have only an internal use value, are 
Livestock : Dung, skim milk . 

Cereals : Straw, tail com, stubble pickings. 

Hoots : Sugar-beet tops, chat potatoes, brussel-sprout 

stems, second-quality cabbages. 

Hay : Aftermath. 
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These items may be regarded either as potential substitutes 
for or as potential additions to the raw material customarily 
purchased. But their utilization in either capacity will depend 
on the relative cost of processing, for clearly the farmer has 
no incentive either to reduce his gross costs or to increase his 
gross income unless his net income will thereby be raised. 

The cost of processing such by-products is itseK dependent 
on a number of variable factors, the nature of which may perhaps 
be illustrated from an individual example, say, the processing 
of whey, skim or surplus milk through the medium of pigs. 
If the price of pigs falls relative to that of pig meal, the cost of 
processing the dairy by-products will increase. On any particular 
farm there will eventually come a time, if this movement con¬ 
tinues, when the cost of processing will exceed the value of the 
final product, and when it would be more economical to do 
away with the pig department and, unless some more suitable 
alternative outlet is available, pour the whey, skim or surplus 
milk down a drain. But this point will be reached sooner 
on a farm on which there are relatively small quantities of 
dairy by-products, than on one on wliich there are relatively 
large quantities, because purchased meals represent a larger 
proportion of total food requirements on the former than on 
the latter. Hence pig production as an adjunct to dairying 
can bo maintained at a lower price level than will be the case 
where such by-products are not available. It must be 
appreciated that this example is merely an isolated illustration, 
shorn of the complexities with which, in practice, it would be 
festooned. It might equally well arise that, imder certain 
conditions of price and cost, pigs would actually carry the 
dairy herd. 

it may be of interest to assess the amounts of these different 
by-products which are likely to become available on our 
“ rcprosontative ” farm. From the livestock carried approxim¬ 
ately 240 loads of dung will be produced annually. This amount 
is equivalent to about loads per arable acre, or 10 loads per 
acre every four years. Assuming that one load of dung weighs 
two-thirds of a ton, the plant food in this way made available 
annually will be roughly :— 

2,000 lb. Nitrogou, oquivalont to 4^ tons of sulphate of ammonia. 

800 lb. Phosphate, „ „ 2^ tons of suporiDhosphate. 

2,000 lb. Potash, „ „ 2 tons of sulphate of potash. 

There is no means of measuring the mechanical effect of the 
dung, but this must be considerable as it will contain some 
40 tons of straw. The other livestock by-product mentioned 
above is skim milk. In these areas about 15 per cent, of the 
milk produced is made into farm cream and butter, so that our 
“ representative ” unit will have about 700 gallons of skim to 
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dispose of during the year. This protein-rich food has also 
got a biological value which, although not amenable to measure¬ 
ment, must be of some importance. 

Of the cereal and pulse by-products straw is the most 
important, and with normal yields the crop organization of the 
140 acres farm should produce about 65 tons. Of this total 
nearly 30 tons will be wheat straw, an equal amount will be 
barley and oat straw, and the small balance remaining will be 
bean or pea haulms. The greater part of this will be required as 
litter, and the quantity thus used has already been referred 
to under the heading of dung. But even allowing for loss due 
to winds and storms about 20 tons should remain for coarse 
fodder, and for thatching and clamping. Possibly the straw 
used for thatching and clamping may even find its way even¬ 
tually into the stock yards and be thus put to a double use. 

In regard to tail corn, estimates suggest that 2 to 3 bushels 
per acre may be left from a normal crop. The 50 acres of 
cereals and pulse can therefore be expected to provide up 
to 19 quarters, or approximately 4 tons of low quality concen¬ 
trated food. The amount of food obtainable from stubble 
pickings is less easy to assess, but it does not seem unreasonable 
to assume that 1 acre of stubbles might keej) 100 head of poultry 
for two days. On this basis, and allowing 4 oz. of grain per 
day for a mature bird, these stubble pickings can be reckoned 
to provide about 1 bushel per acre, or a total of at least 1 ton 
of poultry com. 

From the root shift, there will be available 8 acres of beet 
tops, and chat potatoes from 2 acres. In regard to the former 
it seems to be generally accepted that 1 acre of tops is equal 
in feeding value to 5 tons of mangolds, so that here is a ])otential 
supply of stock food equivalent to 40 tons of roots. From the 
potato acreage about 2 tons of chats may be available. 

The aftermath of the ‘‘seeds” hay must bo considered s<q){i.rakdy 
from that of the meadow hay. The seeds area consisis of 
mixtures and “straight” clovers in about equal ju'oportions. 
Somewhere about 10 per cent, of tlie former and 40 per c^ent. ()f 
the latter are cut twice in one season, and as thesso s<K;oiid esuts 
can hardly be considered as by-products in the sense in which 
we are using the word, the seeds aftermath available for stock 
grazing must be reckoned as covering only 60 per cent, of the 
clovers and 90 per cent, of the mixtures. But in practice 
half the clover aftermath and a quarter of the mixture aftei‘math 
is ploughed up without being grazed, so that, roughly spc’^aking, 
grazing for livestock is available on only half the total s(‘e(ls arcji. 
On oui* “ representative ” farm this will amount to 8 acres of 
aftermath, which may give the equivalent of one monlirs 
keep to one “animal unit” per acre. The aftermath from 
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the meadow hay acreage can be assessed on a similar basis, so 
that a total of approximately nineteen “ animal units should 
be kept for one month on this by-product. 

The formal economist will frown severely on any attempt 
to place a money value on the items which have just been 
enumerated, for by-products have no ‘‘ supply price,’* while if 
they arc valued on a ‘‘ replacement ” basis a false assumption 
is introduced. But let us imagine an absurd example of some 
farmer (not, in this case, “ representative ” !) who, while 
maintaining the organization outlined in Table VI., resolutely 
refuses to use his own by-products, and purchases identical 
material from his neighbours. His bill for these purchases 
might reasonably be itemized as follows :— 


£ 

240 loads of dung at 5s. . ... . .60 

700 gallons of skim milk at 2d. ..... 6 

20 tons of thatching and feeding straw at £1 . . . 20 

4 tons of tail com at £3J ..... 14 

1 ton of poultry grain at £6 . . . . . . 5 

40 tons of mangolds at 10s. ...... 20 

2 tons of chat potatoes at £1 ..... 2 

Aftermath grazing for 19 neatstock at 8s. . . . 7J 


Total .... £134i 


This expenditure will add approximately £1 per acre (13 
per cent.) to costs, and so will absorb the entire cash profit 
which might normally be expected. It is of interest to note 
that the value of the livestock by-products is almost exactly 
half the total, although this is no doubt merely a coincidence. 

But however ridiculous it may be to attempt to place a 
value on these by-products, it is obvious that the quantities 
availalile are very considerable. It seems clear that their 
very cxistonco is partly responsible for the farmer’s organiza¬ 
tion, for ho could not afford to maintain his scale of production 
if ho had to purchase equivalent feeding and manurial material. 
It is in directions such as this that wo must seek the explanation 
of the sticming ability of arable farmers successfully to compete 
witli grass farmers in, say, winter milk production, of the side¬ 
line 7 }oultry keei)or being able to undercut the commercial 
specialist, and of crops being grown year after year in spite of 
the fact that their “ apparent ” cost exceeds the price which 
they realize. 

Let us examine now the second characteristic advantage 
of mixed husbandry to which reference was made at the beginning 
of this article, namely the way in which it spreads the demand 
for labour and equipment throughout the year. Most types of 
agricultural production, particularly crop production, are of 
a seasonal nature, and cannot be organized in the same routine 
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way as factory production. The soil requires ploughing, but 
it must be ploughed at the right time. This implies that 
instead of being able to keep one plough fully employed all 
through the year, the farmer must have two, three, or four 
ploughs and use them all together during six, four or three 
months of the year. As a plough will not propel or guide 
itself, horses and drivers must be kept in proportion to the 
number of ploughs. Other things being equal, two ploughs at 
work for six months will be less expensive than three ploughs 
for four months, and the same conditions arise with most forms 
of ordinary farm equipment. But as different agricultural 
products exert their demands on labour, power, and equipment 
at different seasons, the effective working period of these agents 
can be extended by producing more than one commodity. Let 
us glance at a few illustrations referring to conditions in the 
Eastern Counties. 

The traditional Norfolk four-course rotation was based 
on a division of the arable area into four quarters, of which 
one was cropped with winter corn, one with spring corn, one 
with fodder roots, and one with temporary grass or clovor for 
hay. At the termination of the cereal harvest in September, 
ploughing and sowing for the next season’s wheat would be 
commenced. This was followed by the mangold harvest, while 
threshing and dung carting, together with bullock tending, 
would keep men and horses occupied until the turn of the year. 
Preparatory cultivations for the spring corn and roots would 
be put in hand early in the new calendar year, and after these 
had been drilled, inter-cultivations and hand hoeing would 
proceed until hay-making in June marked the last stage before 
the commencement of the next cereal harvest. 

It is true that in recent years considerable modificatioiKs 
have been made in the traditional Norfolk organization. More 
winter corn is now sown, sugar beet and other cash fallow crops 

ouas Houa$ 



Fig. 1.—Seasonal distribution of labour requirements of Wheat Crop. 
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are replacing mangolds, the seeds area has been contracted, 
while dairy cows and poultry have been substituted for bullocks. 
These moifications have been brought about partly as a result 
of changing price levels and partly as a result of mechanical 
inventions [e.g. the tractor) increasing the speed with which 
critical operations may be carried out. But the imderlying 
principle is still the same, for with the relative rise in wages, 
the need for eifective application of labour is now even more 
important than formerly. 

Figure 1 illustrates the seasonal nature of the demands 
on man and horse labour made by winter wheat in the Eastern 
Counties. It is clear that on a farm on which nothing but 
wheat was grown labour, management, and equipment would be 
idle for the greater part of the year. If modem large-scale 
machinery replaces horses and men, the effective working periods 
would ])(i even shorter, and although the labour bill might be 
reduced the capital charge>s would bo greater, and management 
costs would probably remain unchanged. It is true that even 

HOURS 
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on a specialized wheat-growing farm the entire area will not 
be cropped each year, and that fallowing operations will fill up 
some of the gaps in the diagram. But if these necessary 
fallowing operations can be combined with some additional 
cash enterprise, the gross income of the farm may be increased 
without materially affecting the overhead charges. Figure 2 
shows that sugar beet tends to fulfil these requirements on 
account of the heavy demands it makes on labour during the 
late autumn, spring and early summer months. A further 
increase in the effective labour periods can be made by sub¬ 
stituting spring corn for part of the winter wheat area, and 
Figure 3 shows the seasonal requirements of spring oats. Lastly 
the gap between the termination of sugar beet hoeing and the 



Fig. 3.—Seasonal distribution of labour requirements of Spring Oats. 
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beginmng of the cereal harvest may be eflEectively filled by 
hay-making, as is illustrated in Figure 4. 

The combination of crops and livestock commonly produced 
on farms in the Eastern Counties (see Table VI.) results in a 
relatively level distribution of labour throughout the year. 
On a sample of farms on which this problem was carefully 
investigated^ it was found that so far as man labour was concerned 
the total number of hours worked per fortnight ranged from 
only 16 per cent, below to 17 per cent, above the mean (see 
Figure 5). The range in the number of horse hours worked was 



Fia. 5.—Soasoiittl variations in the tofcil demand for manual and horse labour on mixed 
arable farms in the Eastern Counties. 


somewhat greater, the comparable figures being from 26 per 
cent, below to 28 per cent, above the mean. The smallness 
of these variations in comparison with similar data from specia¬ 
lized crop-producing regions (such as the wheat areas of Dakota 
or Western Australia), suggest that under diversified methods, 
the length of the effective period of application for labour and 
capital must compensate to a certain extent for the absence of 
the advantages associated with specialized large-scale methods. 

The third feature of mixed husbandry, and the last to which 
reference will hero be made, is the advantage it provides in the 
matter of distributing the farmer's income tliroughout the 
year. Perishable products must be sold as they are produced, 
and even though, say, potatoes or sugar beet can be stored for a 
time, there is a definite and comparatively short limit to that 

1 See Cambridge University Farm Economics Branch Eeport 14. 


relative hours worked 
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time. Reference to the Corn Act Returns shows that nearly 
nine-tenths of the corn sales occur during the seven months 
September to March. Grassland dairying, beef and lamb 
production are also of a seasonal nature, while individual fruits 
and market-garden crops have a comparatively short sale 
period. 

The financing of a business is always facilitated when income 
and expenditure take place concurrently. The difficulties 
even amongst the occupiers of mixed farms towards the end of 
harvest, when income has lagged behind expenditure only for a 
few months, give some idea of the greater embarrassment 
which must be experienced by producers with a less constant 
revenue. The monthly milk cheque obtained by arable milk 
producers is welcomed almost as much for its regularity as for 
its amount. Not the least advantage of poultry and pigs is that 
they can be made to provide a fairly regular income throughout 
the year. Regularity of income is all the more important in 
businesses such as farming, where standing charges must be 
incurred throughout the year even in those periods when 
direct productive activity is at a low ebb. 

The monthly variations in income and expenditure on 
eight Eastern Counties’ farms are plotted in Figure 6. The 
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Fig. 6.—Seasonal variations in the total income and total expenditure on mixed arable 
farms in the Eastern Counties. 

organization of these farms corresponds in general to that 
outlined in Table VI., and on none is there a single month of tho 
year in which either income or expenditure is zero. Figure 0 
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shows that income fluctuates more widely than does expenditure, 
but except for the three months June, July and August, variations 
in income run approximately parallel with variations in expendi¬ 
ture. Income is over the average in seven months of the year, 
of which November, December and January represent the 
peak at 25-40 ;^r cent, above the monthly mean. The nadir 
of income is during hay-time and harvest, when it falls to 30-50 
per cent, below the monthly mean. 

Expenditure is above the average in six months of the 
year, the characteristic peaks in autumn and spring corresponding 
with half-yearly rent payments, purchases of fodder, fertilizers, 
and seed. It would appear as if certain major autumn dis¬ 
bursements are postponed for about a month beyond the. 
customary quarter day, as a result of the need to await some 
accumulation of income from sales of the current year’s crops. 
Over the whole year, however, variations in monthly expenditure 
do not seem to fluctuate much outside the limits of from 20 
per cent, below to 30 per cent, above the mean. 

In conclusion it may be said that while larger units and 
increased mechanization are no doubt desirable directions for 
agricultural development from the economic point of view, 
such tendencies are not synonymous with specialization in the 
sense in which the word has been used in this article. It is true 
that special circumstances of soil or situation may give a mono¬ 
poly advantage to limited numbers of producers of certain 
commodities, or in other cases may reduce the opportunities 
for diversification. But these particular examples must not be 
made the basis for generalizations. In a contribution to World 
Agriculture^, Professor Karl Brandt emphasizes the advantages 
of mixed farming by stating that “ there is no proof that the 
American wheat farmer in Kansas is really able to produce 
wheat at a cheaper rate than the European peasant farmer. The 
laitc^r produces all kinds of grain as by-products in the range of 
many other products, and has a very different criterion of costs, 
Ixjoauso work is well distributed all the year round and because 
manuring utiUzos another by-product.” In recent years Russia 
has provided a practical demonsiration that the “ rationalization” 
of agriculture does not yield the results which, on an industrial 
parallel, might be expected. The gigantic State farms set up 
under the first Five Year Plan, to be developed on the factory 
principle along specialized linos under “ expert ” management, 
have from aU accounts not proved satisfactory. It appears 
that recent modifications have tended towards sub-division 
of those large units, and the adoption of more diversified systems 


^ Report by Study Group of Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Oxford University R^s. 
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of husbandry. This reversal of policy in the Soviet Union 
suggests that the advantages of mixed husbandry are not 
confined to a capitalistic society, in which the rights of the 
private owner may conflict with the interests of the community, 
but rather that they are inherent. 

R. McG. Cakslaw. 

School of Agriculture, 

Camhridge University. 


SOME CHEMICAL METHODS OF WEED 
DESTRUCTION. 

Up to the end of last century the successful destruction of 
weeds depended upon the skill of the farmer or gardener in 
his methods of management, and upon the mamier and frequency 
of use of his tillage implements of various types. In spite of 
modem research, mechanical means are still the most common 
and important aid to weed destruction. As Sir Daniel Hall has 
said (Ref. 1), “ Whatever measure of success may attend the 
chemical treatment of weeds, and it is considerable, it can 
never absolve the farmer from the traditional system of cleaning 
the land by well-timed cultivations under the rotations that 
are followed.” This is a sound dictum, because, apart from 
weed destruction itself, successful raising of crops depends 
upon thorough cultivation, tilth, aeration and free permeation 
of moisture. 

It is a notable fact that most farmers remain true to the 
old traditions, the old methods and the old machinery—^tho 
plough, the scarifier, the harrows, the hoc, in their modern 
forms—^with, on some land, regular or occasional bare fallowing. 
There is, of course, every reason why all such moans should 
be continued, because of their direct association with tlio 
successful growth of crops, as indicated above—thongli there 
are doubtless still some farmers who might fail to carry them 
out unless induced to do so by rapidly-ginwing w'ceds! As 
to this, it may not be out of place to note the fact that the 
Com Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921, gives to the Minister 
of Apiculture powers—delegated to County Agricultural 
Committees—^to require the occupier of any land to destroy 
any scheduled weeds growing upon the land. The sclKiduh^d 
weeds are Spear Thistle, Creeping Thistle, Curled Dock, Broad¬ 
leaved Dock and Ragwort. The number of cases dealt witii 
has increased steadily since the Act was passed, and reached 
6,823 in 1932, 7,078 in 1933 and 6,961 in 1934. [ii 1<)33, (>,()() I 
cases were dealt with by arrangement, and 477 notices w(U‘o 
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served; there were thirteen prosecutions, all of which were 
successful. 

Notwithstanding the value of mechanical means, there 
are times and circumstances when some non-mechanical and 
labour-saving means of weed destruction would be highly 
valuable. Last year, for example, one of us (H.C.L.) treated a 
cinder path with a solution of copper sulphate, and it remained, 
substantially free from weeds for six months or more. Research 
and experimental work, and many demonstrations on farms, 
have clearly shown that chemical destruction ” of weeds 
may very \isefuUy be practised in association with the normal 
tillage ox3erations, either before or after them. 

In the early ];)art of 1934 was published a brochure (Ref. 1) in 
which an attempt was made to review and summarize the 
work done up to that time in relation to the suppression of 
weeds by fertilizers and chemicals. It is not intended here 
to cover the same ground, but to supplement the information 
therein given, by noting more recent work, and, in particular, 
by including some account of the machinery necessary for 
chemical weed destruction on the farm. It is hoped that this 
“ addendum,*’ as it wore, will have the effect of enlarging the 
growing army of farmers who are already using one or more 
of the chemical methods discussed. 

Apart from fertilizers that are in use for growing farm crops, 
there are many chemicals that can be used successfully for 
weed destruction, according to circumstances. Some of the 
fertilizers need not be discussed here, as they are for the moment 
adequately covered, but it will be necessary to say something 
about calcium cyanamide. Of the chemicals proper, the most 
widely used at present appears to be sulphuric acid, though 
we have no information of the area sprayed with copper sulphate. 
There are, however, other products that have been widely 
tested and that may prove of considerable value, as they show 
much promise. The sulphates of copper and iron came into 
use for destroying Charlock in corn crops, before any other 
chemicals, but their use is well established (Ref. 2), and further 
r()ference to them here is unnecessary. Chlorates are extensively 
used in prejmetary weed-kiUers, and as pure chemicals have 
given successful results in many parts of the world. Ammonium 
thiocyanate (or sulphocyanide) has been under trial for many 
years, and in particular has shown promise in New Zealand in 
relation to the destruction of Ragwort (one of our scheduled 
weed species). It is, therefore, proposed to give a brief additional 
account of weed destruction by sulphuric acid, calcium cyana¬ 
mide, chlorates and ammonium thiocyanate. 

Sulphuric Acid .—^During the past five years the increase 
in the use of sulphuric acid, for destroying weeds in corn crops, 
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lias undoubtedly been a marked feature of arable farming, 
the area sprayed having risen from a few hundred acres to 
6,570 acres in 1933, 20,132 acres in 1934 and 29,000 acres in 
1936. In this connection it may be observed that in Franco, 
the home of spra 3 rmg with sulphuric acid, about 600,000 acres 
were treated in 1933 (later figures are not available). It 
deserves to be mentioned also that in recent years spraying 
with sulphuric acid has been taken up very keenly in the 
United States of America. In California, Dr. W. W. Bobbins 
has conducted extensive trials, and during the past season 
commercial spraying has also been carried out on a very large 
scale. 

During the past two years, trials have also been made in 
relation to the destruction of potato haulm and the U'eeds 
contained in the potato crop, in order to ensure the quick 
ripening of the tubers and to make lifting easier, while at the 
same time reducing the incidence of late Blight and the prevalence 
of weeds. Much work on the machines for use in 8pra3dng 
has been done through the Institute for Research in Agricultural 
Engineering, Oxford, and some account of such machinery is 
given below. 

As regardsi potato haulm a report by Bates and Martin (Bef. 3) 
states that the trials described show that “ even when the 
incidence of Bli^t is ^ht, spraying at the proper moment 
with dilute su^hmdc acid reduced the loss of ‘ ware,’ iilcurred 
through a late attadk of Blight, to a minimum.” The experiment 
took place at King’s Lynn in September, 1934; the strengths 
of solution were 10 per cent, and 20 per cent., and the quantity 
100 gaL per acre; the spraying stopped growth three weeks 
before the normal time of lifting; the total yield was not 
afiected; the proportion of “ blights ” to “ ware ” was reduced 
on the sprayed plots; ike costings showed that the treatmont 
was justified; and in addition there were considerable advan* 
tages in destro 3 dng the haulm and weeds. Some 3,600 acres of 
potatoes were treated in this way in 1934, apparently witli 
entirdy ^tisfactory r^ults. 

Trials by Bates (Ref. 4) at King’s Lynn in November, 1933, and 
November, 1934, tested the value of i^raymg bulb crops with a 
10 per cent, solution of sulphuric add at the rate of 80 gal. per 
acre. On the sprayed areas there was complete control of weeds 
in 1933, whereas unsprayed parts of the crop were o^kod 
with weeds, specially Ohickweed, though Sow Thistle {Sonchtts 
ol&aeeus) and Groundsel were fairly abundant. Success was 
1^ pronounced in 1934, because the weeds were constantly 
wet with rain or dew; a 10 per cent, solution was inefieotive, 
and a 20 per cent, solution not complete^' effective, though it 
did check the growth of weeds. The bulbs (tulips) suffered no 
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damage. It was held that the success of the treatment is 
dependent upon weather conditions at the time of spra 3 dng. 

In Prance, weed destruction with the aid of sulphuric acid is 
carried on most energetically, and the procedures recommended 
by Rabate, Carr6 and others are widely practised.^ Preliminary 
work with sulphuric acid was carried out twenty-five to thirty 
years ago, or more, but serious experimental work began after 
the Great War, and .the process came to be widely adopted 
owing to the energy shown by M. Rabate (who was Inspector 
General of Agriculture) in prosecuting a war on weeds by 
every possible means. 

It is observed that the progress of development was that 
M. Rabat6 urged the necessity of eradicating weeds; the 



Fio. 1.—Sulphuric Acid Spraying of Oats. (Untreated plot on right.) 


{Photo B. K. MaoDowcdL) 

Implement Manufacturers took up the matter and ;produced 
suitable machines, issued propaganda and gave the lead by, 
holding demonstrations and by . doing contract work ; and 
lastly the village syndicates or associations and the big farmers 
followed suit and gradually began to purolutse their own 
machines, until to-^day the greater proportion of the spraying is 
done by the farmer himsen or by the syndicates. The larg^- 

^The writers wish to express their mdebtedness to the National 
Sulphuric Acid Association for, pernqitting the inclusion of notes ,on > 

a report of a visit to Prance by Hr. X. D. Martin, who conducted an 
enquiry on behalf of the Aswoiation ih November, .19S4 
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farmers often spray for the small men, after they have finished 
their oto spraying, not by contract but by some verbal agree¬ 
ment. (Such co-operation might well follow in Great Britain, 
and indeed one instance of joint effort is mentioned later in 
tMs paper). Stench sulphuric acid makers do not carry out 
spraying, but do much to encourage it by general propaganda 
against weeds. 

In the last two or three years the use of sulphuric acid has 
slightly decreased in France as the seasons have been so dry that 
weeds have been less prevalent, and apart from there being less 
need to spray, cyanamide, copper sulphate, and kainit have been 
more generally used, as being easier to handle. When normal or 
wet seasons come again there is every prospect of a return to 
sulphuric acid spraying, as it is quite successful during damp 
(though not, of course, during continuous wet) weather. 

Spraying to destroy potato haulm is not practised in France, 
but one fi^er risk^ spra 3 dng his potatoes in June, 1934, 
with a 9 per cent, solution of sulphuric acid (strength of acid 
not stated, but probably 66 deg. Baum4) to kill Charlock at 
the expense of the crop. All vegetation was killed to the ground, 
but after rain the potatoes grew again and eventually yielded a 
bumper crop. One would, however, hesitate to repeat such an 
experiment except on a small scale. In general, French practice 
corresponds very closely with that prevalent in this country. 

One French contractor has found it to his advantage to do 
spraying, apart from the contract work itself, since the increased 
yields obtained are of advantage to him because he undertakes 
most of the threshing! The extension of spraying in other 
countries is indicated by a recent statement that one French 
firm had just completed an order for 600 spraying machines for 
Bussia. 

This note on sulphuric add spraying may well be concluded 
by quoting the following abstract from the Ministry's Advisory 
leaflet (Bef. 2): 

” Spraying with copj^r sulphate is now being rapidly 
replaced by spraying with a solution of sulphuric add. 
This naethod possesses certain advantages, as it is quickly 
effective, is much less affected by rain following, and 
destroys many other weeds besides Charlock, while it does no 
permanent injury to the cereal. The strength of solution 
to use varies somewhat with circumstances, lying between 
7 and 16 per cent. Carboys of acid of recognized strength 
are obtainable; a special type of sprayer is necessary; 
the method can readily be learned by fanners and their 
employees; the work can be arranged for by contract; 
and the cost lies between 105. and 205. per acre, according to 
circumstances. The method is certainly the most effective 
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of the ‘ wet spray ’ methods of destroying Charlock, and 

witih reasonable care is entirely ‘ safe 

It must bo emphasized that many other weeds besides 
Charlock are destroyed by spra 3 dng with sulphuric add (fftg.l). 

Dusting with Ccddum Gyama/mide .—The experimental wwk 
already detailed in Reference 1, shows very clearly the efficacy 
of oaldum cyanamide as a weed-killer, apart from its Tuaunrin.! 
value. Additional trials in the last year or so have served to 
confirm earlier results, but there aore a few further facts of some 
interest. Cyanamide is becoming more widely used for the 
combined purposes of nitrogenous top-dressmg and the destruction 
of Charlock and other annual weeds (Kgs. 2 and 3), and it must be 
regarded as of particular value in oases where the orc^ needs 
a nitrogen stimulant. When a nitrogenous fertilizer is not 
necessary, or might make the cereal go down, it is better to 
depend upon sulphuric acid spraying. 

In Scandinavia and Holland cyanamide is extensively 
used, and in the latter country a great many trials have taken 
place. The material is in the form of a very fine powder, some¬ 
what resembling basic slag, and such powders need particularly 
good and even application. This point is touched upon later in 
thhipaper. 

At Bremen (Ref, 6) a mixture of four parts of findy-ground 
kainit to one part of cyanamide, at the rate of 4 cwt. of the, 
mixture per acre, has been found very satisfactory against 
Cornflower and Sflky Agrostis (A. spioa-vewH) in winter rye, 
both specie being yeiy plentiful on certain light smls in dxfiesent 
parts of the Continent. Cyanamide alone, at the rate of about 

owt. per acre, was found equally ejSebtive. Autumn dressings 
were preferable, the weeds then being, in general, more snsce]^- 
ible, thou^ in some instances spring dresEings gave better results. 

In one trial (Ref. 6) the use of cyanamide at the rate <4 
4 owt. per aore efleoted a considerable reducMon of Rush^, 
when applied in July after they had been olosdy cut. 

Aspairagus seems to be so little subject to injm^ by cyanamide 
that asparagus beds may be heavily dressed without inju^ to 
the mop, bttt.with certain destruction.of the weeds. At Kirtisq,. 
(Ref, 7) applications were made in quantities varying Inna 
1 to 10 owt. per aore on Amii 28,1934, when tbe growth of tb# 
asparagus was beginning, ^^e quantity of 1 cwt. was ineflborive,. 
3 cwt, gave partial control of weedsi but 6 cwt. and 10 owt. 
gave complete control of the weeds, and this continued for a 
period that would have been one cutting season for 4 fully, 
established. qrop. Similar results have been obtained In the 
United States of America. 

Though for . most weeds early spring apjfiioation is esssfW^ 
it would seem that Popj^s aim best desiroyed whwi the roeettw: 
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I*IG. 2, —pats infested with Charlock (Kitrogen applied, but not ats cyanamide) 
(Photo kindly lent hy Messrs, Shaw, 8coU & Co.) 



Pid. 3.—Oats mfested with Charlock {as in Fig. 2), after treatment with 21 
cwt. pyanamide per acre. 

(Photo Mndly lord hy Messrs, Shaw, Scott Co,) 


are ijia^ size of the palm of the haaid. It has been suggested 
, that this is due to the presence of tender yonng leaves in the 
. centre of the ro^tte, these being formed when the established 
;' growth in spring. 
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It further deserves to be noted that, according to some 
experimental work, better results are obtained in weed destruc¬ 
tion in cereal crops if the crop is well rolled before the cyanamide 
is applied. The rolling bruises or injures the rather brittle, 
tender and soft-skinned weeds much more than the cereal, 
and so makes the weeds more susceptible to the cyanamide. 
It is clear, however, that the cereal must not be rolled when it is 
too far advanced—and in any event the weeds, especially 
Charlock, are best treated when no more than 3 or 4 in. high. 

About August, 1934, one of us (H.C.L.) treated a considerable 
number of Dwarf Thistles with cyanamide, sulphate of ammonia, 
sodium chlorate and ammonium thiocyanate respectively. 
The procedure was to place a small quantity, with the fingers, 
on the centre of individual plants, a little between thumb and 
two fingers serving for several plants. This meant that treatment 
could be effected at some speed, but the method would only 
be practicable in special circumstances. The results with all 
four materials were sufficiently striking, many plants that 
were lifted a few weeks later being completely Med, the root¬ 
stocks being dry and dead. 

Sodium Chlorate .—^As we have already indicated, chlorates, 
and in particular sodium chlorate, are widely used in the 
preparation of proprietary weed-kiUers, and there can be no 
doubt that for gravel and cinder paths, drives and vacant 
spaces, an application of sodium chlorate, as a 10 or 15 per cent, 
solution at the rate of 100 gal. per acre (i.s. 100 to 150 lb. in 100 
gal. of water) will destroy most weeds in such situations. A 
heavier dressing would be necessary to kill some perennials, 
such as Couch grass, Docks, Bindweed, Craping Thistle, and 
perhaps Dandelions, When arable land can be left feee of crop 
for a period of four to six months, as from autumn to early 
spring, it may be given a fairly heavy dresring—^y IJ to 2 
cwt. per acre, either as a spray in two applications, or as a 
powder dressing if it can he really evenly distributed. 

Herefordshire trials showed (Ref. 8} that when 2 cwt. of 
sodium chlorate were applied at the end of October—either, 
broadcast or in solution—in association with u^al cultural 
operations, on land of which 9Tper cent, was occupied by weeds, 
the remaining 9 per cent, being bare ^ound, it brought about 
the eradication of Couch grass, Creeping Bent and Crowfoot, 
as weU as aU the shallow-rooted annuals. 

Trials in Scotland in 1933 (Ref, 9), on a couch-inl^ted 
stubble, also gave satisfactory results. Sodium chlorate wa^ 
appUed in two equal sprayings in October and early December, 
totalling 1| owt. per acre. It was applied in such a way as to 
saturate both sides of the furrow.. Turnips were drilled in 
1934, and no harmful effects on germination were noted*. 
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Cleaning was not necessary on the treated area, “ whereas 
on adjoining ground Couch was in vigorous growth and three, 
coats of weeds had to be removed at an estimated cost of 
d2s. per acre. It is observed that “ It is pretty certain also 
that sodium chlorate at a moderate price will provide a 
complete solution to the Couch-grass problem in ordinary 
farm practice.” 

It is not suj06iciently recognized that Bracken is in some 
districts a serious menace. Far too little is being done to reduce 
it, where it is a pest, or to prevent its extension—^and the area 
which it occupies may well increase steadily unless it is seriously 
attacked. It is all to the good, therefore, that in 1934 a trial 
(^f. 10) was made at the College Farm, Bangor, to destroy 
feacken with sodium chlorate. On April 26, plots were treated 
with 2 cwt. and 1 cwt. per acre respectively, and were sown 
with clover and grass seeds four months later, after a total 
rainfall of 16 in., without any trace of subsequent injury. 
It was held that a dressing of 2 cwt. per acre was effective, 
but that, at 355. per cwt., the cost of the chlorate was too high. 

Experiments in the United States (Ref. 11) “led to the 
conclusion that an application of 100 lb. of sodium chlorate 
per acre would cease to be toxic after 131 days; 200 lb. after 
237 days; 400 lb. not until after about a year; and 800 lb. 
not un& very nearly, if not quite, two years. 

It would be of interest to discover a real means of destroying 
Hoary Pepperwort {Lepidium draba L.), described by Sir 
Bowland BiSen some years ago as a weed menace in the Eastern 
Coxxnties. Experiments in the United States (Ref. 12) showed 
that complete eradication of this weed can be obtained by two 
applications of sodium or calcium chlorate at the rate of 160 lb. 
per acre for the first application, and 640 lb, per acre for the 
second application ten days later. Such heavy doses, however, 
must be regarded as greatiiy too costly for use on any but small 
areas of valuable land, while the effect on following crops is 
uncertain (c/, experiment next above). 

A trial (Ref. 13) comparing tillage and chlorates for destroying 
Field Bindweed, Creeping Thistle and Perennial Sow Thistle 
showed that “ tillage, except for treatments delayed until 
bloom, was more effective and cost materially less than chlorates.” 
On a costings basis “the more effective chlorate treatments 
cost from fotir to eight times more than the better tillage treat¬ 
ments.” The Bindweed was more readily killed by chlorates 
than were the other two species of weeds. 

In a paper dealing with Field Bindweed (Ref. 14) it is observed 
that for average conditions 400 to 480 lb. per acre would be 
suitable for a first application, which, with the necessary 
fpHowrup treatment, would be likely to make a total requirement 
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of 450 to 650 lb. per acre. This again would be very costly 
treatment. Autumn treatment is especially advocated. It 
is' stated that the quantity of chlorate needed varies with the 
fertility of the land, more being required on fertile soils ; while 
the material acts more quickly in loose, sandy than in heavy 
soils. 

In other U.S.A. trials (Ref. 15) it was found that when 
400 lb, of sodium chlorate were applied in two treatments, or 
360 lb, in three treatments, all the plants were killed. 

Preliminary experiments in Tunis (Ref. 16) with cereals 
suggested that cereals were more resistant to a sodium chlorate 
spray than annual weeds. The spray used was a 1 per cent, 
solution, only about lOJ lb. of chlorate being used per acre, or 
say 10 lb. in 100 gal. This apparently constituted a selective 
weedicide that was easier to use and much less costly than 
sulphuric acid. Somewhat similar conclusions were reached by 
Pron and Bertrand in Prance. Purther trials, however, were 
not very successful, and it is clear that further work on similar 
lines is necessary before advice can be given. 

Purther trials in France (Ref. 17) were conducted in 1934 
to destroy Lesser Celandine m wheat. At the rate of 10 lb. 
in 100 gal. per acre, applied on April 19, the treatment led to 
the complete destruction of the weed, including the rootstocks, 
in six weeks. The cereal, however, suffered a severe set-back, 
and the yield was ultimately only 70 per cent, of that of the 
control plot and only 65 per cent, of that of a plot treated with 
cyanamide. 

As indicated earlier in this paper, sodium chlorate completely 
killed the Dwarf Thistle, including its deep-seated rootstocks, 
in grass land m August, 1934. 

Trials conducted in Wiltshire (Ref. 18) showed that Mettles 
could be eradicated by scything over m May and treating with 
70 to 100 lb. of sodium chlorate, dry or in solution. For paths 
0*6 to 0-76 das* per sq. yd,, dry or in solution, may be used. 
A heavier dressing in late May gave complete clearance from 
weeds until September. 

In Scotland (Ref. 19) Bracken was withered and dead a 
few days after treatment with 80 gal. of a 1 per cent, solution 
of sodium chlorate (8 lb. in 80 gal.). Another investigator 
recommended, on the basis of three years’ trials, that Bracken 
should be dressed for two or three years with dry sodium 
chlorate at the rate of not less than 1 cwt, per acre per annum*' 

Tincker concluded (Ref, 20) that the following solutions 
of sodium chlorate have been found satisfactory for the purposes 
stated, at the rate of 1 gal- to 10 sq. yd* 

10 per cent; (1 lb* in 1 gal.)—To kUl deep-footed weeds, 
: shrubs and rank grass* 
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6 per cent. sol.—^To kill large weeds; grass in paths, 
per cent. sol.—^To kill small weeds, annuals, and for use 
on lawns. 

He adds that it has been found possible to kill Ragwort, 
Bracken, Creeping Thistle, Annual and Great Stinging Nettles 
in pastures by using a 1 or 2 per cent, solution, without serious 
injury to the grass. 

TWals in Scotland (Ref 21) with a 1 per cent, solution of 
sodium chlorate to destroy Charlock in com crops checked 
Runch, or White Charlock, but more or less severely checked 
the cereal. The use of sodium chlorate as a spray against 
annual weeds in cornfields cannot be recommended.” 

It should here be added that sodium chlorate must be used 
with great care, owing to what is often termed the '' fire hazard.” 
If sodium chlorate solution dries on clothing, sacks or other 
fibrous materials these are rendered highly inflammable, and 
it is most important that clothing (including boots) that may 
have been wetted in the course of applying the solution should 
be washed immediately. If this is not done, a match used to 
light a pipe or cigarette—or these themselves—^may cause a 
bad accident. Even boots that have dried after a wetting 
have been known to blaze up when feet were being warmed by a 
fire. For these reasons it is desirable to wear overalls and 
rubber knee-boots when distributing sodium chlorate solution. 

, Ammonium Thiocyanate ,—^This substance has been widely 
tested overseas and has proved of much value for destroying 
certain weeds. In the past year small trials have been made in 
various parts of England and, as indicated earlier in this paper, 
it was found in 1934 to be quite effective in destroying Dwarf 
Thistle. Similar hand treatment of Plantains, Daisies and 
Cat’s-ear on a lawn resulted in the weeds being killed, though 
the grass was also badly scorched. 

As regards the tonicity of the material to crops sown after 
its use, trials in the United States (Ref. 11) showed that the 
period of sterility was very short. When it was applied at a 
rate equal to 100 lb, per acre there was no period of sterility, 
and even at 800 lb. per acre there was marked stimulation of 
growth after sixty-nine days. It was concluded that ammonium 
thiocyanate is rapidly decomposed—^that its rate of decomposi¬ 
tion must, in fact, be surprisingly rapid, since the salt itself 
is, weight for weight, much more toxic to the higher plants 
than sodium chlorate.” 

There can be little doubt that if ammonium thiocyanate 
were obtainable at the right price—^as it probably will bo if 
the demand increases—it might become exceedingly useful 
as a weed.-kiUer hav^ a high subsequent value as a nitro¬ 
genous fertil[ze3>--estimated at per lb. of thiocyanate, 
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based on the present price of sulphate of ammoma, or according 
to the Rothamsted Experiments at 2d, per lb. of ammonium 
thiocyanate based on the New Zealand price of sulphate of 
ammonia (Ref. 22). On first application it is very toxic to 
vegetation; it is readily soluble in water and is, indeed, 
hygroscopic ; it is not inflaromable ; it will not injure the skin 
of the person who applies it, and is substantially non-poisonous; 
finally it decomposes rapidly in the soil—say in two or three 
weeks—^providing available nitrogen for the use of the -crop 
to be grown. 

It is therefore suggested that ammonium thiocyanate 
may be used as a spray to kill weeds on land under bare fallow, 
or on arable land generally where sowing of seed is not to take 
place within about a month. Before decomposition it will 
destroy foliage and stems, and when washed into the soil will 
kill roots. Isolated weeds may be destroyed by the application 
of a “pinch” to a teaapoonful, according to size, before 
(Stemless Thistle, Dandelion) or after (Burdock, Dock) cutting 
off the weed at the surface of the ground. 

Ammonium thiocyanate may also be useful in the autumn 
for destroying weeds on areas of bulbs, when deep hoeing or 
other tillage operations might cause damage to the growing 
points of the bulbs below-ground; such injury would be 
avoided by the use of the thiocyanate, and the nitrogen contained 
would subsequently be utilized by the bulbs. The material 
might similarly be useful to reduce weeds in potato fields before 
the crop is lifted; it would not only destroy the weeds but 
make lifting much easier. 

It has been found in New Zealand (Ref. 22) that 2|, 5 and 
10 per cent, solutions, used at the rate of 200 gal. per acre 
against Ragwort, gave 80, 80 and 100 per cent, kills respectivdiy. 
At the end of nine weeks the treated pasture, following light 
rains, was green, short and in good condition, while that in 
untreated areas was dry, coarse and rank. At 2^ per cent, 
the cost ^8 265, per acre for materials (or 60 Ib. at 6d. per Ib.)*^ 
When used against weeds on lawns and garden paths in New 
Zealand the substance gave results that were regarded as 
very encouraging. 

It is understood that the Manchester Oxide Company has 
been carrying out extensive experimental work on the use of 
ammonium sulphocyanide as a weed-killer in conjimctioh 
with County Council Organizers and Agricultural Ijostxtutes, 
but they are as yet not in a position to make any didactic 
statements as to its possiblities, although the position is fairly 
hopeful. _■ 

^ 3Fbr a quantity the cost would probably be no mpre than 6d. per lb., 
1 Jd. 6i whiSiY could be regarded as the value of the contained nitrogen 
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Maohineby for Distribution of Materials. 

Most wet and dry chemical materials for weed destruction 
have the common drawback that entirely suitable machinery 
for applying them seldom forms part of the ordinary equipment 
of the farm. Distributors for artificial manures may be used 
for applying dry powders to weed-infested corn, sometimes 
with fair success, but the destruction of weeds is apt to be 
irregular. The only machines of this kmd that can be satis¬ 
factorily used are those that are capable of giving great— 
one might almost say unusual—uniformity of distribution 
when applying light dressings of between 1 and 2 cwt, per acre. 

If we neglect the local application of chemicals to individual 
weeds, which is usually a simple procedure, the special require¬ 
ments of machines for applying liquids or powders can be 
defined. Uniformity of efistnbution is the &st essential, so 
that each and every unwanted plant may receive a sufficient 
number of particles to destroy it. As aU wet and dry chemical 
“ sprays ” are to a lesser or greater extent dependent on fine 
weather conditions, and as ^e spraying season is generally 
of short duration, speed of application and freedom from stop¬ 
pages are the next essential features. Other qualities, although 
secondary, are still of considerable importance, and one that is 
frequently overlooked is ease and cleanliness of handling 
caustic or corrosive chemicals, for poor work is often the result 
of chemical spraying being regarded, sometimes not undeservedly, 
as a job that is best over quickly. 

Wet Spraying Equipment—Waiter Supply. —^The first con¬ 
sideration in wet spraying is the provision of ample water— 
in such quantity that the spraying machine is able to work 
continuously. For different chemicals the water requirements 
vary from 50 to about 120 gal. per acre, but generally the tendency 
to-day is to spray at about 100 gal. 

The rate at which water must be supplied to make possible 
the continuous operation of a sprayer will vary from 126 to 
nearly 300 gal. per hour. The lower figure appHos to cart- 
attachment sprayers in which the pump is hand operated, 
while the larger rates of consumption are reached by tractor- 
drawn axle-driven sprayers and by power-driven machines. 
On an average, with a horse-drawn axle-driven sprayer, which 
is to-day most general, 200 gal. an hour will suffice. 

The equipment for water supply is naturally dependent on 
local circumstances, and generally the inclusive cost of supplying 
water varies from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per acre. 

Cart-Attachment Sprayers. —^liquid sprayers have developed 
considerably in the last three years, mamly owing to the great 
increase in the use of sulphuric acid. The development has 
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been chiefly directed towards increased capacity, both in acres 
per hour and output per man. 

While the application of the sulphates of copper and iron, 
for the destruction of Charlock, has been carried out for several 
decades with cart-attachment sprayers having hand-operated 
pumps, the present tendency is towards self-contained units 
with axle-driven pumps. The newer types are of higher capital 
cost, but reduce manual labour, and for corrosive chemicals 
like sulphuric acid they are unquestionably cleaner and more 
suitable. 

For sulphate of copper, however, the cart-attachment 
sprayer has in many instances rendered yeoman service, at a 
very low cost. The sprayer shown in Fig. 4 is now in its tenth 
year of operation, has averaged 65 acres each year, and is still in 



3Pio. 4.—Cart-attachment Sprayer for Sulphate of Copper. 
{Photo E. K. MacDotoali) 


regular use on a farm where conditions favour the use of this 
chemical, Charlock being recurrent in the spring com, of which 
75 per cent, is normally undersown with “ see^.” With three 
men and two horses, for the machine and water carta^, the 
sprayer averages about 1*25 acres per hour for an application of 
60 gaL per acre. The cost of spra:^g is Ss. 6d. per a<^, 
excluding the cost of materials, while the sprayer*s capital 
cost of £10 has long since been wiped off, the m^est sum of 
4d. per ae^e adequately covering a maintenance cost of 20a. a 
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Axle-driven Sprayers,—Axle-dxiven sprayers cost from about 
£42 to £67, exclusive of a filling pump. They are essentially 
simple, and consist of a barrel, a pump driven from the axle 
by cams or eccentric, with piping to a set of jets, fourteen 
to twenty-four in number, carried on a bar, the whole being 
mounted on a two-wheeled chassis. Barrels vary in capacity 
from 60 to 160 gal. and are constructed of wood or a copper 
alloy. Fifty-gallon barrels normally require filling every half 
acre, resulting in loss of time, while not materially reducing 
the cost of the sprayer. On the other hand, although it reduces 
the number of fillings, the 160 gal. size on an axle-driven 
machine always requires two horses. The 100 gal. size, however, 
can generally be (frawn by a single horse, with easier driving 
and less damage when fairly high com is being sprayed. 

One of the most important features of these machines is 
their rate of working, which is closely related to the problem 
of avoiding rain interference ; and this is not solely a question 
of width of the spray bar and the forward i^ed of the machine. 
Most machines cover a width of to 6| yards and move, when 
horse-drawn, at about 2 m.pJh., covering from 3-3 to 4 acres 


per hour. This spraying rate may, however, be reduced, some¬ 
times by as much as 60 per cent., by the idle time when the 
machine is being fiODed, when jets are being cleaned and when 
other stoppages occur. The time spent at the headland during 
filling is often excessive and is the most wasteful, as it is 
recurrent. This was shown by working two cycles of one acre, 
timed by a stopwatch, with a 100 gal. axle-driven sprayer. 
In cycle A the machine carried a hand-worked filling pump, 
supplied with the sprayer, having a capacity of 600 gal. per 
hour, while in cycle B a 1,600 gal. per hour hand-worked 
pump was fitted. „ 


Pull machine departs headland 
Spraying starts . . . 

Spraying sto]fs . . . 

Empty machine returns headland 


Citele A. 
rime in 
mtn. eeo. 
0*0 
o-ao 
12-ao 
ia*oo 


Ovek JS. 
Time in 
min. eeo. 
0*0 
0*10 
12*46 
13*46 


Full machine departs headland 


28*00 2a*00 


Art 

The sprayer during cyde A worked at a rate of or 

28 

Art 

2*14: acres per hour, aad during cycle B at =# 2-6 acres 

per^ hour. JTegleotiiig small differences, the greater output 
during cycle B was obtained by a reduction of five minutes 
in thie fi l ling time, which increased the working rate of the 
spcayd: by 21 per cent. 

. The use of larger fil ling pumps and piping will iuorease the 
capital cost of the machine by £5 to £10, and ^s thes^ eom|>OQe 4 ti| 
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have an estimated working life of between 600 and 1,000 acres, 
the increased cost per acre to raise output will be of the order of 
3d. While this greater working rate may necessitate an addi¬ 
tional man, horse and water cart if water is not adjacent to 
the headland, the extra labour charge incurred will be more than 
cancelled by the increased output. 

Consideration of the most direct methods of increasing the 
working rate of spraying machines involves the questions of the 
forward speed and the width covered by the jets. When horses 



Fxo. 6.—^Handling of Corrosive Chenaicals* Mixing of 
Sulphuric Acid inside the Spraying Machine. 

[Photo kindlyAent by JET. J. Bine, JSsq,). 


are used a speed of 2 m.p.h. is more or less a maximum, but if 
horses are replaced by a tractor the speed can be doubled. There 
is here, however, little economic case for the tractor unless 
time is of great value, for an axle-driven sprayer at 3 to 4 m.p.h. 
has a draught of only some 300 lb., providbag but a fraction 
of a load for ah average tractor. On the question of the width 
covered by the jets, the problem of manipulating a machine 
with a wide spray bar becomes prominent, particularly if the 
land is ridge and furrow or billy. One Engh^ firm has produced 
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a machine that probably represents the maximum in this latter 
direction, the spraying width being 25 ft. and giving, at 2 m.p.h., 
a net spra 3 nng rate (excluding fillSig) of over 6 acres per hour. 

HandliTig of Chemicals and Preparation of Sprays .—^The 
handling of chemicals under field conditions is sometimes left 
rather to chance and improvization. Solids, such as copper or 
iron sulphates or sodium chlorate, are easily prepared if the 
makers’ instructions, to avoid iron and wooden vessels, are 
followed. Preparing sulphuric acid spray, however, requires 
some caution, as the general method of pouring strong acid 
from glass carboys weighing 200 lb. into open measuring 



Pig. 6.—Power-driven Sprayer (Messrs. D. T. Oratton). Pilling with Water 
and Acid in one operation. 

{Photo UMy lent by Messrs. J>. T. Gratton Sons.) 


and nuxmg vessels earoses the men to splashing and contact 
TOth the acid. A cleaner method (Eef. 23) is shown in Kg, 5, 
the contents of carboys being pumped direct into the Tn»tnTii»v> 
and the solution being thus mixed under cover. 

It has been su^sted that diluting sulphuric add direct in 
me barrel of the machine is likely to result in a roray of 
iiiegular strength, but if an effective paddle is provided there is no 
reason why mixing should be less efficient inside the sprayer 
man m open tubs. Du^ the spraying of some 60 acres with 
me machine shown in Kg. 6 it was found that, in a 
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time as low as forty-five seconds, the maximum variation in 
strength was 0*4 per cent, and the average variation only 
0*2 per cent. 

Power-equipped Sprayers ,—^This year there has been produced 
for sulphuric acid distribution a power-equipped sprayer in 
which manual labour and handling of the acid are reduced 
to a minimum. This unit, shown in Kg. 6, is manufactured 
by Messrs. D. T. Gratton & Sons and carries a 2 h.p. Blackstone 
engine driving a semi-rotary pump that fills the 100 gal. barrel 
with water in five minutes. At the same time strong acid is 
pumped by hand direct from the carboys into the sprayer, 
and the solution is mixed under cover, inside the barrel, by 
means of a vertical reciprocating paddle driven from the engine. 
For a farm on which a considerable acreage is sprayed annually, 
there is much to commend this machine on the score of working 
rate, low draught, and ease of operation. On a day’s run last 
spring (1935), with two men and one horse (water being adjacent 
to the headland), a steady output of nearly acres per hour 
was maintained, while the cost of spraying, excluding the 
chemical, was 4?. Qd, per acre. 

The Co-operative Use of Spraying Machinery ,—On the 
majority of farms there is insufficient annual work in the way of 
weed sprajnng to justify the purchase of an axle-driven machine, 
and a trial of the co-operative use of equipment for sulphuric 
acid has been carried out at Oxford (Ref. 24). Four farms 
where Charlock is recurrent were grouped together and 94 acres 
were sprayed during the period May 14 to 29. In a report 
of the first year’s experience it is stated that the results were 
promising, spraying in no instance being delayed, while 
transport costs of the machine and pumps were below 
per acre. The inclusive spraying cost at the various farms 
varied from 10^. to 12^. fid. per acre, depending on the strength 
of the acid used. 

Mecent DevelopmeTVts in Wet Spraying Machimry,~Jhmoxi^ 
the novel types of sprayer not in general use in this country 
is the Kartof Disc Sprayer (Kg, 7), in which the spray is produced 
by allowing the liquid to flow from the barrel by gravity, 
through a single pipe and a float chamber, on to a metal disc 
driven by gearing from the land wheels. The disc revolves 
rapidly, at 1,600/2,000 r,p.m., and produces hj centrifugal 
force a very fine spray, so avoiding the use of jets and the 
possibility of their choking. The principle of this machine is 
attractive, and the simple desi^ and the small number of 
machined parts in the sprayer facilitate the use of hard alloys of 
high corrosion resistance. In some respects the disc; sprayer 
compares' unfavourably with the standard t^ as control of 
the volume delivered per acre is less definite, while in windy 
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weather the spray drifts sufiSciently to render regular work 
difficult. 

In the United States of America an ingenious design of 
machine for sulphuric acid has been tried, contact between the 
corrosive spray and the pump being avoided. Water and strong 
acid are carried in separate tanks, while the pump used is of the 
high-pressure fruit-spraying type. Water only passes through 
the pump, while the acid is sucked in by means of a Penberthy 
steam ejector on the delivery side, and is mixed in the pipe 
line while passing to the jets. The use of an injector for this 
purpose requires a much higher pump pressure than would be 
required in the ordinary way for spraying field crops, and it is 



Fio. 7.—The Disc Sprayer demonstrated at the Trial Station of tho 

Oxford University Institute for Eesoorch in Agricultural Knginooring. 

(Photo E, O, Long,) 


doubtful whether this type would prove as economic in practice 
as the standard sprayer. 

The French Hardy-Gravelat spraying machine has an iron 
tank lined with rubber; mixing of water and acid is ingeniously 
arranged to take place in the tank; the liquid is air-ejected 
through the nozzles in a fine spray; the lance is 16 ft. 3 in. 
long ; there are forty ebonite nozzles 6 in. apart; no working 
parts are in contact with the acid; the capacity is 100 to 110 
gal.; and the price is approxiinately £90. 

It is of interest to record that a machine specially designed for 
sulphuric ^ acid spraying has recently been introduced by 
Messrs. Fison, Packard & Prentice, Ltd., Norwich. Instead, 
however, of being filled by suction, the acid and water are 
introduced in the usual way, by hand or pump, and the air 
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compressor is only used to eject the solution through the nozzles. 
It has a tank capacity of 120 gal. ; a spraying capacity from 
60 to 100 gal. per acre ; a spraying arm of 16 ft. 6 in.; and 
Dunlop farm wheels, adjustable for width. It should have the 
effect of materially reducing depreciation, usually a considerable 
item in the total cost of spraying. 

“ Dty Spraying ” Equipment .—^In this country powders for 
weed destruction, such as calcium oyanamide, are generally 
put on with an artificial manure distributor. In comparison 
with wet spraying, the cost of application is lower, roughly 
Is. 6d. an acre by distributor as against about 4s. 6d. with an 
axle-driven liquid sprayer. 

In recent years, owing to the development of concentrated 
fertilizers, distributors have made considerable progress in the 
direction of uniform application at low rates of discharge, but 
most machines fall short of the exacting requirements demanded 
when destroying Charlock with a light powder dressing. 

It has been shown in a series of tests by Keebie (Ref. 25), 
at Jealotts Hill Agricultural Research Station, that great 
variation exists in rmiformity of application between different 
makes of fertilizer distributor. Twelve different machines were 
tested and varied from 8 to 44 per cent, efficiency as measured 
by the uniformity of distribution along the track of the 
machine. Across the track, however, uniformity was hi^er, 
varying from 24 to 84 per cent, efficiency. 

A report on manure distributor trials at Wye College, by 
Davies (Eef. 26), ffioludes a series of comparative photographs of 
oyanamide distribution at 1 cwt. per acre by several weE-kaown 
machines. They indicate a tendency to deEver a ridgerlike 
or streaky dressing of the light powder, and it is suggested that 
spreading might be unproved by hitching a hjght brrdh harrow, 
behind the machine. 

When it is remembered that the ideal is to coat every weed 
leaf evenly with a light dust, a degree of uniformity that may 
be considered satisfactory when applying arttfidal manure is 
seen to fall short of that required when applying materials for 
weed destruction, and the praotioal difficulty of attaining this 
ideal with any standard distributer wiE be realized. 

In many cases where it is considered satisfactory to effect 
a partial weed desinietion, or the prevention of seeding, dry 
top dressings are put on as much for their manurial value as for 
weed eradication, so that a very hi^ d^ree of uniformity of 
apiffication, comparable to wet spraying, is hot the.major arm. 

Improving me Uniformi^ of Application of Distr^vlors.—i 
Various methods designed to mcteafle uniformity have received 
attention.- Among the. simplest, where sufficient blearanoe 
exists, is to suq)end a roE of wire netting below the discharge 
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of the machine in order to break up the falling streams of 
powder. 

In Denmark a rotating paddle has been used in some 
distributors in order to obtain more uniform applications. 
As shown in Fig. 8, this comprises a horizontal shaft suspended 
below the outlet and running the full length of the hopper. 
The shaft carries twenty paddles, is driven through gearmg 
from the land wheels and rotates at 100 r.p.m. with a machine 
speed of 2 m.p.h. The paddle device can be fitted to an 
existing machine, where the drive permits, at a cost that has 
been stated as equivalent to some £4 sterling. This device is 
said considerably to improve the uniformity of distribution 
of light powders such as cyanamide and, since all moving parts 
are outside the hopper, it adds but little mechanical complication. 



1^0. 8.—^Distributor with rotary paddle to increase tmiformity of applioa* 

tion, 

{Photo hinMy letit by Messrs. Shaw, Scott db Co.) 


Powder Bhwers for Weed Oesiruciion.—In this country 
powdar blowers are used, almost exclusively for hortieulturd 
purposes or for the dry spraying of potatoes, and are capable of 
applying light dressings as low as 10 to 16 lb. per acre, 

I'or the application of 1 to 2 cwt. per acre of powder such 
as cyanamide, to weed-infested com, there is at present no 
blower of British manufacture, but on the Continent, whore 
dry metho^ of weed destruction axe more general, powder 
blowers of simple construction are frequently used. 

An example of a Danish powder blower fctr applying i to 2 
,owt.of drymateridperaoreisshowninlig. 9. In this machine, 
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costing £32, the powder is carried in a wooden hopper holding 
10 cu. ft. and is fed to the delivery duct of a paddle-fan driven 
by gearing from the land wheels. With a machine speed of 
2 m,p.h. the fan runs at 300 r.p.m., delivering the mixture 
of air and powder to a spreading box 3*6 yards in width, while 
during distribution the width covered is generally from 14 to 
16 ft., because of drifting of the powder cloud. Neglecting 
the short filling time, the working rate at this forward speed is 
from to 3 acres per hour. 

On test, this machine, when tractor drawn at 3 m.p.h., has 
given very uniform delivery of calcium cyanamide across the 



Fig. 9.—^Banish Powder Blower applying IJ owt. Cyanajcnide an acre. 
{Photo JR, K, MaoJDowaU). 


track at a dressing of 160 lb. per acre, and it would appear that 
whore ^y fertilizers are used primarily for weed control the 
advantages of mixing with air are considerable. 

H. C. Long. 

R. K. MaoDowall. 
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HALF A CENTURY OF CHANGES ON AN 
EAST ANGLIAN FARM, 

DtTBiNa the last ^ty years BritiBh Agricoltore has experienced 
marked fluctoations in the level of both prices and costs, and 
there is little doubt that farming systems have undergone 
considerable modifications to meet these vicissitudes. The 
present study is based on detailed financial records relating to 
a farm in Suffolk, that has been in the occupation of one man 
and his son since 1877. These records make it possible to review 
the effect of the changing economic ciroumstances on the annual 
balance sheet, as well as on the organization, of this particular 
farm. Studies of a similar type are uncommon, and the writer 
has been unable to find any other published account covering, 
in unbroken sequence, such a long period of years. Miss Grant’s 
monograph— Everyday Life on cm Old Highland Farm, 1769-82 
(Longman’s)—ogives a de%htfal account of the mode of life of the 
“ Tacksman ” of Balnespick and his sub-tenants, and also 
provides an insight into the agricultural conditions of the locality 
during these years. J. liefelys Davies, writing in the Wdah 
Journal of Agriculture, 1934, deals with certain aspects of the 
farming practised on a Cardiganshire holding during the last 
twenty-five years of the nineteenth century. The interest of 
these two studies lies primarily in the picture they give of the 
general agricultural conditions of their respective periods and 
locafities, for the finaurial information contained in the original 
records was far from complete. 

Before going on to a description of this particular Suffolk 
farm it would not, perhaps, be out of place to give a very brief 
summary of the agricultural history of the period embraced by 
this review. The year 1874 is generally recognized as the 
beginning of the agricultural depression which characterized the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, though since 1862 the 
prosperity of the “ Golden Age ” had been waning. These 
unprosperous times were brought about, chiefly, by economic 
ciroumstances—^the faU, first in com prices, and second in meat 
prices; but climatio causes also played a considerable pa^. 
It was not until 1903 that a slight, but nevertheless continuous 
improvement became apparent. This ameliomtion continued 
up to 1914, when its slow progress was accelerated by war-time 
conditions. VWth the fall in prices after 1920 another period of 
acute depression began, which, after 1924, was accentuated for 
the employer (though relieved for the labourer) by the actions 
of the Wages Boards. More recently a slight improvement 
has been noticeable, due, in large measure, to Glovemment 
assistance rather than to natural economic recovery. Broadly, 
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therefore, since 1877, British farming has experienced two periods 
of low prices, and has had one short but thoroughly disorganized 
time of hi gh prices. It may be of interest to trace the fortunes of 
a particular farm through this stormy period. 

The farm under review is situated to the south-east of 
the county of SufEolk, where the boulder clays of the centre 
give way to the glacial gravels which fringe the coast. On 
the farm itself both the appearance and the texture of the 
soil would lead one to suppose that boulder clay is predominant 
to gravel, and it might be reasonable to state that the soil is 
something between a heavy day and a strong loam. The 
topography of the farm, like its sou, resembles that of the centre 
of the county more than that of the seaward side. 

Although the soil is not of the heaviest clay, the flatness of 
the fields makes it difficult for the rain-water to run off the land. 
In the ’eighties some of the fields were pipe drained, but the 
drains, in common with many others laid at that time, were 
put in too deep to be really effective. More recently, use has 
been made of the mole plough on certain of the fields. However, 
the greater part of the farm is not now effectively underdrained, 
smce the cost of laying pipes is prohibitive, while the absence of 
any appreciable fall on many fields, makes mole draining 
impossible. The surface water is, however, carried off by. 
a system of water furrows. Essentially, water-furrowing 
consists in leading the water from the furrows between the 
stetches—aU com is drilled here on the nine foot stetoh—^to 
the ditches along the headlands. The ‘‘water furrow” is 
drawn out with a plough, but the finishing touches are put 
to it with a spade so as to ensure a steady fall towards the ditch. 
Through long acquaintanoe with each field, the bailiff can tell vary 
accurately where to draw each water furrow, so that the 
maximum amount of surface drainage is obtained. 

No descaiption of the neighbourhood would be complete 
without reference to the market facilities. A large county 
town with a live-stock and com market lies only a few miles 
away , from the farm. In the earher years of this review the 
barge traffic between this town and London afforded a cheap 
means of transporti^ hay to the Metrc^oHs, More recently, 
the growing population of the local town itself has opened up 
new marketing facilities. 

The study of the fa^ commences at Michaelmas, 1877, 
when the grandfather of the present occupier purchased it for 
about £70 per a,cre. It then extended to 208 acres, of which 
183 acres were arable, 11 acres grass and 14 acres buildings, 
roads and waste. As &r as can be ascertained from the account 
books, the muck, hay and growing seeds were taken oyer at 
vataation feom the outgoing occupier, but most of the live and 
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dead stock was purchased elsewhere. At the time the holding 
was considered quite a fair-sized one in the boulder day 
district of Suffolk (which was weQ known for the smallness 
of its farms), but there is evidence, in the form of an isolated 
bam and some yards, as well as a few moimds that, at some 
earlier date, the farm had been made by combining two separate 
holdings. 

In 1877, the main buildings were at one end of the farm, 
but subsequent additions to the holding .have brought them 
more into the centre. Up till 1913 the area of the farm remained 
unaltered, but in that year three fields, covering some 50 acres of 
land in a somewhat impoverished condition, were added. Towards 
the end of the War the acreage was further increased by taking 
over a neighbouring farm of 150 acres. This land, wUdi had 
been farmed on “ prairie ” methods, was purchased for less 
than £10 per acre, a figure which refiects the very poor condition 
in which the previous occupier had left it. These ad^rions 
have brought the present area of the farm to 430 acres, on 
which there are two sets of buildings. 

CBOKPrSQ. 

Althou^ during the last, and the earlier part of the present 
oentury, it was the general custom in the county to adhere 
closely to, the Four &>urse Rotation, in latter years economic 
circumstances have generally resulted in considerable modifica¬ 
tions. On this farm, however, deviation firom this rotation 
has been Tare, even in recent years. It is not claimed that the 
custom was as slavishly followed as on the farm of Mr. Street’s 
youth, perhaps as a result of the fact that “ they bla^d sheep ” 
were stores, and not the breeding flock which ruled the cropping 
of Partridge Farm. However, few farmers can truthfully say 
that once only in the last fifty-seven years have they taken two 
white straw crops in succession; then tradition gave way to 
patriotism, but the experiment was nevmr repeated. Such was 
the effect of this step on the land that a bate fallow became 
imperative in the next year. 

It is unnecessary to give a detailed description of the four- 
course rotation practised on the heavy land of Suffolk. This 
seems to have altered little since Baynbird described it in tbe 
R.A.8.E. Jovrml for . 1847 ; mention will be made only of the 
more noticeable InnovationB and modifications in the cropping 
which have been made on this particular farm. Apart ncom 
the usual fodder crops grown for sheep and buUo^, potatoes, 
sugar beet, and mangolds and swedes for se^, have found a 
place in the faUow shift from time to time. Su^ beet vaB 
mnt grown, in 1883, for a factory at Lavenham which, however, 
owing to financial difficulties, closed down within a f^ we^ 
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of the beginning of the manufacturing season. For two years 
before the War, beet was grown for the Cantley factory, and, 
although the crop has been taken intermittently since 1924, 
the area under beet has never exceeded 14 acres. Tho seed 
root crops, which were grown for a local seed firm during and 
for a few years after the War, gave a very good return pet acre, 
amounting to £76 in 1919, and over £30 in the two succeeding 
years. 

The fallow course has usually been followed by spring com, 
in general, the barley acreage has exceeded that of oate. 
It might be pointed out that the barley grown on this land is, 
in most years, too coarse for malting. Before the more general 
introduction of oats, it was the practice to take Rivott’s Wheat 
after the bastard fallow that followed the summer crops folded 
by sheep, and, especially during times of high wheat prices, 
red wheat has sometimes taken the place of spring com after 
bare fallow. 

There is little to say regarding the rest of the rotation. 
Apparently broad red clover has always been preferred to a 
mixture or Dutch white, and in the ’eighties a great deal of 
this red dover hay—or “ stover ” as it is called bcally—^was sold 
off the farm. The fate of the second crop depended both on the 
weather and on the amount of seoond>crop required for fodder. 
In a good'seed year, up to 15 acres of the second cut have been 
harvested for seed. 

There were only II acres of grass oh the form when it, was 
taken over, but in 1885 a further 17 acres were sowta down. 
From that year until 1913, permanent pasture accounted for 
15 per cent, of the farmed area, but when more arable land 
taken bn the proportion feU to 12 per cent. In 1918, 
^ acres of rather ihcQfferent grass was added to the farm. 
Since 1922, more and more land h^as been put down to permanent 
pasture, firstly to supply graring for the dairy herd and secondly 
to reduce costs—especially the labour bill. The following 
gives some indication of the growing proportion of grass in recent 
years ^ in 1919, 21 per cent, of the farmed land was grass; in 
1924, the proporiaon had risen to 81 per cent., and by 1988 the 
oortesponding figure was 68 per cent. There are now 220 acres 
<4 perinaimnt pasture On Ike fann. 

Although a few ewes were bought in 1930, to euaWte mixed 
graaihg, they became infested -with worms and had to be sold, 
laius, at iwesent, there are only forty-five cows and their 
feiBoweis graang on this grass, ihou^ some hay is takau each 
year. The ^pastures are obviously understocked, but reference 
to; toe fi n andal data in a subsequent section ■will show that the 
pedicy—as a temporary measure, at any rate—has 
^:")ei#;'tidth'Simae success. ' - 
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Lrra Stock. 

The live stock policy really falls into two periods. The 
first of these covers the yeaig 1877—1910, during which time 
bullock and sheep fattening were the chief occupations followed. 
In the second period, considerable modifications and changes 
were made, and, after 1910, pig fattening and then dahying 
became the most important live stock enterprises. It can be 
understood, then, that although the cropping system has altered 
little during the fifty-seven years of this study, large innova¬ 
tions have been made in the live stock policy. 

During the first period, on an average, twenty-five fat cattle 
were sold annually, while a few beasts were also marketed as stores. 
In the earlier years it was the practice to buy in Irish cat^ 
of about 10| cwt. for fattening, but after 1890 smaller beasts 
(or “ buds ”) of about 6 cwt. were purchased. These “ buds ” 
were kept on the farm for twelve months before being brought 
into the yards. In the ’eighties and during the first twelve 
years of the present century, lincoln, and later Suffolk ho^ets 
were fattened. Although in the earlier years sheep were kept 
on the farm in the winter months, it was more usual to buy 
store hoggets in spring and sell them out fat in August. In tiie 
’nineties instead of fattening sheep, the summer green crops 
were hired out to a neighbotuing farmer, who paid firom £90 
to £100 annually for this sununer “ keep.’’ The other live stock 
departments were subsidiary to the bullocks and sheep until 
1907, when the pig enterprise grew in importance. I!rom 
time to time a few cows were kept and the bulk of their milk 
was made into butter. , Less than 100 head of poult^ picked 
up a living around the yards, and were considered an unimportant 
side-line. 

Although detailed cost accounts were not kept, the occupier 
used to supplement his annual accounts by making an estimate 
of the amount left by each live stock department to pay for 
bulky foods, labour and overheads. The estimates show that 
the amount available to cover these charges in the buUook and 
sheep fattening departments was oftmi small, and in some 
years actual deficits were recorded. On the other hand, , those 
accounts dealing with the pig-fattening department indicate 
that, despite the fact that these axdxnals censume no bulky 
foods, the return was considerably larger. It is not surprising 
then, to find that bullock and sheep fattening were given up 
(m 1910 and 1912 respectively) and that the pig enterprias 
was further developed. 

In the five years prior to 1910, an average of seventy-isiK 
fat h(gs was sold and six breeding sows were k^t, whereas, 
since that year, an average <ff over 1% fat hogs has bemi sold, 
annually, and there has been a (KxneEpcmdiig increaee in^ 
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breeding stock. It should be pointed out that the above do not 
show the total sales of pig meat because, from time to time, store 
pigs and breeding stock have also been disposed of. Up till 
about 1924, the hogs, which were either a cross of Large White 
X Berkshire origin or Gloucester Old Spots, were marketed as 
pork, but more recently the pigs have been fed for bacon. In 
common with many other farmers, the occupier now finds that 
the progeny from a Large Black sow mated with a Large White 
boar is most suited to modem trade requirements. 

A few Jersey cows were kept in the earlier years of the 
present century, but it was not until 1912 that the occupier 
joined the English Jersey Cattle Society. In the same year 
he purchased a foundation cow, and from this cow and others 
bought in the next few years, the present pedigree herd of some 
forty cows has been built up. The greater part of the xhilk was, 
untU 1922, made into butter, and in the years 1914-21 over 
3,000 lb. of butter were sold each year. By 1922, the price 
of butter had fallen to such an extent that it became apparent 
that it would be more profitable to sell the milk whole, and 
by this date also there was undoubted scope for the development 
of a milk round in a local town. The mflk was well advertised : 
soon the horse-drawn float was unable to cope with the increased 
sales, and within a few months a motor van had to be purchased. 
No figures are available showing the sales of milk in each year, 
^ but in 1933-4, 18,960 gallons of milk and 1,060 lb. of butter 
were sold. 

The other live stock can be dealt with briefly. A few flying 
flocks of Suffolk lambs have been purchased since 1922. 
Reference has already been made to the ewes that were purchased 
for a basis of a grassland flock. Although the poultry are 
not so important on this farm as on many, they are now some¬ 
thing more than a relatively unimportant side-line. 

PiJsrA:BroiA.L Bata. 

Profit and Loss. 

In disousdng the profits and losses recorded durmg the 
period, it is important that the sense in which these words 
are employed should be clearly understood. The figures in 
the following section are taken from the annual profit-and-loss 
accounts, which are constructed from the detailed records of 
income and expenditure and from the valuations made at the 
begmning and end of each year. The expenditure items do not 
include any charge for interest on capital, nor for ^e work of 
the occupier himself. As the farm is owned by the occupier, 
a fair” rent has been substituted for the expenses which 
would normally have been met by the owner, in order to bring 
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the accounts on to a basis comparable with those of tenan 
farmers. All drawings in kind have been credited to the farm at 
market price. Thus “ net profit ” here represents the amount 
available to reward the capital invested in the farm live and 
dead stock, and to remunerate the occupier for his work and 
risk. 

During the fifty-seven years, thirty-three profits and twenty- 
four losses have been recorded. In general, profits have exceeded 
losses, and through the whole period the net return has been 
equivalent to an average profit of £200 (£74 per 100 acres) 
per annum, or 6*5 per cent, on the average annual capital. 
As the profit, according to the definition given above, is required 
both to remunerate the occupier and to cover interest on his 
capital, it is clear that the average return has been inadequate. 
If the capital had been invested at 4 per cent., it would have 
brought in £160 per annum, which leaves only £50 out of the 
£200 as a return for management—^not to mention the risk 
and worry attached to farming. But the average figure fails 
to give an indication of the distribution of the profits and losses, 
and Table I shows the variations in the returns for certain 
well-defined groups of years. The amount of capital invested 
in the farm has, of course, varied from time to time, while 
the acreage has increased in recent years. To allow for this 
latter the profit or loss is also shown per 100 acres. 


TABLE I. 

AvBiWkQB AnnxjaTi Paoriu on Loss vos. Cbbtain Pbbiods. 


Period* 

Number ot 
years In 
period. 

Freuuenoy of annual 
profits and losses. 


Average 
Net Profit 
(+)orLoss 
(—) as per 
cent, of 

capital 
invested in 
farm live 
and dead 
stock. 


Years. 

Profits. 


Total. 

£ 

Per 100 
acres. 

£ 

% 

1877-89 

13 

4 


- . 62 

- 30 

- 2-3 

1890-99 

10 

7 


4- 68 

"rj* 33 

4- 3*6 

1900-13 

14 

11 



-f- 68 

4- 6-3 

1914-19 

6 

6 


-M772 

-f-611 

4-24*4 

1920-31 

12 

3 


- 217 

- 60 

- 3*4 

1932-33 

2 

2 

■SB 

+ 638 

4-148 

4-13^0 

18774983 


33 

24 

■f 200 




On only four occasions during the first thirteen years was 
any profit made, and the average annual loss was £62, or. £30 
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per 100 acres. These losses are understandable in the light 
of the bad conditions at the time, of which Lord Ernlo says 
" the collapse of British trade checked the growth of consuming 
-power at home, and at the same time a series of inclomont 
seasons, followed by an overwhelming incroase of foreign 
competition, paralysed the efforts of farmers.” As well as the 
more general causes for the financially unprosperous condition 
of the farm in these years, mention must be made of the 
particularly poor harvest of 1879, and the fact that the farm had 
only just been taken over. Conditions were bad in 1883, when 
the Duke of Bichmond reports on Suffolk—“ from all sources 
I learnt that Agricultural depression existed, and had existed 
for some years past.” 

Prices of all conunodities were very low in the ’nineties, 
and the inclement harvests of the early years of the decade 
also oontiibuted to the bad state of farming. During these 
ten years a small profit was made, and two of the three losses 
[vide table) were recorded in 1893-4 and 1894-6, years which 
marked the nadir of pre-War wheat prices. As possible explana¬ 
tions of the relative improvement on the farm during the 
’nineties, three suggestions may be made ;— 

(1) Sheep keep was Imed out, and so no money was lost 
on fattening sheep, which, even m those days, must 
have been an expennve means of manuring the land. 

(2) A fall m rent from . 36s. per acre, in the early ’eighties 
to 21s. in the late ’nineties. 

(3) Greater use of home-grown foods. 

Despite the series of small profits referred to above, the 
years 1877-1903 were far from prosperous. Reference to the 
Reports of the various Agricultural CommissionB which sat 
during this time would show, however, that this farm did 
better than many, for all the land was kept under the plough 
and the crop yields showed no serious deterioration, facts 
indicating that the general standard of husbandry had not 
decfined. Furthermore, a small annual profit was obtained. 

After 1903, prices generally showed an improvement, and 
, except for a small deficit in 1907, no further losses were record 
tmtil 1920. . The annual profits increased up till 1914, when 
war-time eolations accentuated the previous slow, but sure, 
rise in the price levd. The average profit of £160, or £68 per 
100 aicres, made during these fourteen years, indicates a much 
more healthy state of affairs than that found m the last twenty 
years of the 19th century. During the earlier years of the 
century tii^ were no radical changes in farm pokey, for it 
was not .until 1910 .that bullock feeding was given up. The 
; goMirdl . impiovem^ in prices, lathw than poUcy chauges . 
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must, then, have been largely responsible for the more favourable 
state of the farm balance sheet. 

The returns for the War years include an abnormally large 
profit for the year 1917-18, which was caused by a sudden 
upward revision of valuation scales in that year. This prddt 
amounted to £4,790 (of which £4,040 was due to the valuation 
increases), and was the largest recorded during the fifty-seven 
years. In order to obviate large book profits during the War, 
and corresponding book losses afterwards, it had been the 
occupier’s original intention to value everything in the n.nnng.1 
stock-taking at approaunately pre-War prices; but owing to 
certain practical difficulties, he changed Ms mind, for the wor^ 
“ everything raised to market price ” are found in the valuation 
summary of Michaelmas 1918. The result of this has already 
been mentioned. 

The inevitable post-War fall in prices resulted in re¬ 
adjustments having to be made in the annual valuation figures, 
and this, coupled with the reduced receipts and the lag in costs, 
led to heavy losses being recorded. In 1921 a large loss of 
£924 was made, despite the Government subsidy of £4 per acre 
for oats and £3 per acre for wheat when the Com Production 
Act was repealed. This payment amounted to £266. In nine 
of the twelve years 1920-^1 the farm lost money, and itwiU be 
seen that quite a large average deficit is shown for this period. 
The three years in wMoh profits were recorded were 1925-6, 
1928-29, and 1931-32. The fact that 100 acres of foul arable 
land were taken on in 1918 must have accentuated the post-War 
losses, for this land took some years before it ooffid ^ got into 
good order. 

In the last two years covered by this study, and particularly 
in 1933-4, the financial position of the farm has improved. 
The foUowittg facts, among others, are prcibably responsible 
for this: (1) the reduction of arable laud j (2) the relative 
cheapness m feeding stufCs; (3) the increase in :&e volume of 
milk and in the number of pigs sold; and (4) the tiffieatdefid- 
enoy pajnnents ’’obtained under the Wheat Act (1932). Of 
these it is only possible to show, at all accurately, the effect of 
the last, wMch amounted to £260 in 1932-3 and £300 in 1933-4. 

To sum up, throughout these fifty-seven years the two leanest 
periods were 1877-89 and 1920-31, during vrtiich time ei^teen 
of the total of twenty-four anniutl losses were recorded; a 
fact wMch emphasizes the uneven distribution of the ptrofits 
and the losses. If the six years 1914-19 are excluded, the 
average annual profit is reduced to £16 for the remaining fifty- 
one years. The mere exclusion cd the profits for these years 
does not, of course, eliminate the totd offeot of the War oh 
agricultural prices, as the relatively low prices for, at least, 
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ten years after the War, were, in a large part, the direct outcome of 
wartime conditions. It is often said that what a farmer makes 
during the high prices of wartime, he loses in the slump that 
follows. This does not seem to have been the case on this 
particular farm, for over the eighteen years 1914-31, an average 
annual profit of £446 has been obtained. It has been shown 
that the distribution of the profits and losses—both numerically 
and quantitatively—^is uneven, and that the £200 profit is 
essentially an average figure. 

These remarks, as well as the information in Table I, do 
show the ups and downs of this farm over a period of more 
than half a century. A study of the agricultural history of the 
time win show that these fluctuations in fortune coincide 
in general with those of the farming industry as a whole. It 
is noteworthy that these changes in the financial position of the 
farm, are shown despite the alterations in farming policy. 
What the average annual loss would have been if the traditional 
beef-and-wheat organization had been continued, one cannot 
attempt to say. But the question arises, could the farmer 
have endured fifty-seven years of these methods, without 
bankruptcy or suicide, or both ? 

Ckcpikdizaticm, 

Earlier in this chapter, the net returns of the farm were 
expressed as a percentage of the capital invested (Table I). 
In Table II the total amount of capital, and also the capitaliza¬ 
tion per 100 acres of farm land, are shown. These figures 
are taken from the annual valuation summaries. 

TABLE 11. 

ToTAU CaTOAL IlTVBSTBD m Fabm Lxvb. and Dbad SrOCBI* 

Period. Total Capital for Farm. Total Capital per 100 acres. 

£ £ 


1877-80 

. 2,624 


1,260 

1800-99 

, . 1.906 


916 

1900-13 

. 2,652 


1,180 

1914-19 

, 7,246 


2,340 

1920-31 

. 6,260 


1,460 

1932-33 

, 6,020 


1,160 


Changes both in the value of money, and in the general 
ferm poScy, of course, influence these figures. For example, 
the low commodity prices of the ten years 1890-99, as well as a 
decrease in the head of live stock carried, are responsible for the 
fall in the value of the capital invested during these years. 
The high figure for 1914^19 reflects wartime prices, whereas 
the amafler capitalization in the last fourteen years is due both 
to the fall in values and to the increasing proportion of grass- 
hmd. 
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Qboss Escbifts. 
ligures referring to gross receipts reflect the importance 
of the various items from the point of view of their direct 
contributions to the bank balance. Such figures do not, of 
course, necessarily give any indication of the cropping or of the 
capitalization or labour requirements of the different enterprises. 
For example, crops grown wholly for fodder do not appear in a 
statement of gross receipts, because their value is included in 
the sales of live stock and live stock products. But the fact 
remains that details of the composition of the gross income 
give an indication of the relative cash importance of the various 
departments of the farm. The percentage distribution of the 
chief sources of income are shown in Fig. 1. 


% 



-44 -47 -92 -97 - 04 -07 -12 -17 -42 -27 -52 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS RECEIPTS IN FIVE-YEARLY PERIODS 

no. 1. 


Percentage OomposUion of Gross Receipts. 

Fig. 2 shows the fluctuations which have taken place in the 
relative importance of crops and stock as direct sources of income. 
The most noticeable features are the downward movements of 
the crops curve in the ten years 1903-12 and again after 1922. 
The irregularities will be more easily understood when .tibe 
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live stock sales curve has been discussed, but it must be remem¬ 
bered, at the outset, that the policy of putting land down 
to grass, adopted in recent years, has reduced the area available 
for growing cash crops. Cereals, which in the first twenty-five 
years represented 34 per cent, of the total receipts, now contribute 
a mere 9 per cent., and hand in hand with this goes the decreasing 
importance of wheat sales. The wheat crop (vide Fig. 1) has— 
except in 1919, when sales of leguminous and root seeds repre¬ 
sented 19 per cent, of the gross income—always accounted 
for a higher percentage of the total receipts than any other 
crop. In general, barley has been second in importance, though 
in more recent years seeds has taken its place. The practice 
of consuming the bulk of the barley crop on the farm accounts 




flWENTAOE Of af?dss RECEIPTS REPRESENTED ©Y CROPS 6^ LIVESTOCK 
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largely for this. Sales of beaiis, peas and, in some periods, 
of oats represent only small parts of the income. This is, of 
course, due to the fact that in most years (though there are 
exceptions) the greater part of these crops was consumed on the 
farm by the live stock. 

Hay sales, which were of importance in the years 1882-96, 
and once during the Great War, have represented, at one time 
or another, up to 6 per cent, of the total income. Seed crops, 
which were not taken every year, did not contribute very largely 
to the total receipts prior to the introduction of seed swedes 
and mangolds. It was the latter crops that maintained the 
total crop sales at 39 per cent, in 1918-22, when sales of wheat 
and other crops were waning in importance. Sugar beet has 
always been a comparatively unimportant crop and, even in 
recent years, has never produced more than 2 per cent, of the 
total receipts. 

Fig. 1 shows that the receipts derived from live-stock sales, 
fall roughly into four periods. The first, from 1878 until 1902, 
was the time when fat bullocks were the most important item of 
income. Though in some years sheep were fattened, and did 
bring in as much as 26 per cent, of the gross receipts, this was 
not the general practice throughout the first twenty-five years 
of this review, for it will be remembered that in some years 
summer sheep-keep was lot. In these early years dairy cows 
and pigs did not contribute very largely to the income, and 
live ^ock as a whole represented just over half the total sales off 
the farm. 

The ten years following 1903 make the second period. This 
was a transitional period when bullocks and sheep were giving 
way to pigs in the farm economy. The large increase in the 
total live-stock sales (Fig. 2) is due to the re-introduction of 
feeding sheep, and the fact that the pig enterpdse increased 
before the bullocks finally disappeared. This corresponds with 
the decrease in crop sales to which reference has already been 
made. 

During the next ten years (1913-22)^ sales of fat pigs and 
sows represented more than one-third of the total receipts, 
though the income from both the dairy produce and stock was 
of more importance than previously. Most of the milk was, at 
this time, cashed in the form of butter but, as the separated 
milk was fed to pigs, it can be seen that the receipts for dairy 
produce under-estimate the real value of the mUk, The effect of 
changing over to the sale of whole milk is seen in the next period 
(1923-33). It was with the starting of the milk round in 1922 
that thifi( fourth period commenced. The increased sales of 
dairy produce, wMoh now represent more than half the total 
receipts of the farm, are due entirely to this change of farm 
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policy. Coincident with th© greater sales of dairy produce 
there is a marked rise in the live-stock coirv’e (Fig. 2), which 
now shows that live stock represent as much as 83 per cent, of 
the gross income. Eggs and poultry, although never an 
important item of income, have contributed much more largely 
to the total receipts in recent years. Despite the importance 
of live stock and live-stock products in the last ten years or so, 
receipts item this source have, throughout the whole period, 
amounted to just over 60 per cent, of the total income. 

Absoluti! VAiitTH oj Gboss Rboeepts. 

The annual receipts for the whole period average £11 per 
acre, but Table III shows that there have been considerable 
variations in the figures from time to time. 

TABLE III. 


Gsoss Rboeifts pbr 100 Acbds. 


Period. 


£ 

Period. 

£ 

1878-82 


1,074 

956 

1908-12 

866 

1883-87 


1913-17 

1,368 

1888-92 


820 

1918-22 

1,733 

1893-97 


707 

1923-27 

. 1,222 

1898-02 

1903-07 


800 

1,067 

1928-32 

, 1,210 


The decreased value of receipts between 1883 and 1902 is 
due partly to low prices and partly to the change in policy, to 
which reference has already b^ made. With the re-introduo> 
tion of feeding sheep after 1901, and the improvement in prices, 
the total receipts increased, while the marked rise during the 
War period naturally reflects the price conditions of that time. 
Althou^ the post-War receipts have fallen, they have not reached 
their pre-War level, owing to the changes in the farm policy 
in the last twenty-five years. 

. So much for a general survey of figures, showing changes in 
both the relative composition and the volume of the gross 
income. One further illustration may, however, be given of the 
estent of the changes which have taken place. This particular 
eammple has been chosen because it shows how great has been 
the. departure from the older methods practised on this farm 
BuHoeks and wheat can be taken as the important sale items 
of early years and as the traditional cash products of East 
Anglian farm^. In Table IV their combined contribution to 
the total receipts is compared with that of dairy produce. 

, Table IV shows that while beef and wheat sales together 
reprinted about half the gross receipts in the early years, 
da^ pxoduw and stock have taken thrir place, and that the 
pei^tage for beef and wheat in later years is oomparable 
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with that for dairy produce in the earlier ones. It will be 
remembered that pigs have also been developed on a much 
larger scale in the past twenty years. 

TABLE IV. 

Cash Receipts prom Beep and Wheat compared with those prom 
Dairy Prodtjob and Stock. 


Period. 

Percentage of gross receipts represented by 

Beef and Wheat. 

Dairy Produce and Stock. 


% 

% 

1878-82 . 

490 


1883-87 . 

460 

4*8 

1888-92 . 

630 

4*7 

1893-97 . 

65’6 

— 

1898-02 . 

60*6 

2-7 

1903-07 . 

40*9 

40 

1908-12 . 

19-2 

8*6 

1913-17 . 

24*0 

120 

1918-22 . 

160 

20*0 

1923-27 . 

12*7 

47*9 

1928-32 . 

6*7 (6*9) 1 

63*7 (63*0) 1 


1 Including Wheat Deficiency payments. 


Costs. 

Over the whole fifty-seven years, costs have averaged £10 lOa. 
per acre, though, as Table V shows, they, like the total receipts, 
have varied from period to period with changes both in farm 
policy and in general price levels. 


TABLE V. 

Total Costs per 100 Acres. 


Period. 


Period. 

2 

1877-81 

1,208 

1907-11 

867 

1882-86 

1,000 

1912-16 

993 

1887^91 

767 

1917-21 . 

1,660 

1892-96 

678 

1922-26 

1,301 

1897-1901 . 
1902-06 

764 

1,200 

1927-33 . 

1,220 


Pig. 3 shows the changes in the relative importance of the 
various items of costs throughout the period. In subseq^uent 
paragraphs the Labour Bill and Rent and Bates, etc., \rill 
be treated in some detail. Lack of space precludes anything 
but brief mention being made of the other costs, but reference 
to the sections on the general farm policy will give an indicarion 
of the factors causative of many of the changes illustrated by 
the diagram. 

It will be recalled that, up till 1910, large numbers of store 
bullocks and sheep were bought, whereas purchases of live stock 
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PERCENWCE aSTRlBUTION OF GROSS COSTS IN FIVE-YEARLY PERIODS 

rio. 8. 

have, ednoe that yeax, been conJSned almost entirely to breeding 
stock for the pig and dairy herds. Fig. 3 shovre the importance 
of live stock purchases in the earlier years of this study, and 
also that the mteraiions in farm policy have tended, very lai^joly, 
to reduce both the dependence of the farm on stock bred else¬ 
where and the incidenoe of live stock purchases in the total costs. 

The two chief factors influencing the amount spent on 
feedii^ stufis on the farm have been the number and typo of 
stock kept, and the relative price levels of farm crops and 
pnrdba^ feeding stufis. It can be appreciated that the pigs 
and the dairy herd require a greater quantity of ooneentrated 
food thsm the.bullocks and sheep of the eafUer years, and it is 
noticealde that, after the period 1907-11, feemng stufis haye 
tended to constitute a greater proportion of the to^ costs. 
Betides' affect^ the. actual cost of the bought feeding stuffs, 

, changes in price levela have influenced the proportions of the 
htanp-grown cereals Emd pulses retained on the farm for stock 
.food. OrclhQai:i^,;the buSk of the bat, pea and bean crops was 
consumed at home hy stock, and in times of low prices larger 
. parts of ho^ tire barley and wheat crops were so utilized. The 
idecressBi. in tire hnportaiwre of the feeding stu& bill, apparent 











































































during the late ’eighties and ’nineties, and in the last 
two periods (1922-26 and 1927-33) shown on the diagram, 
is due to a larger dependence on home-grown concentrated 
foodstuffs. It may he pointed out that in the last year of this 
study, when greater advantage was taken of the low price of 
feeding stuffs, only 10 per cent, of the concentrated food was 
grown on the farm. 

Both “ Implements ” and “ Sundries ” have, sinoe the War, 
assumed more importance in the total costs. The increase in 
the former may be explained by the greater use which is now 
made of machinery (though as yet a tractor has not been bought) 
and also by purchases of vans for the milk round, whereas that 
of the latter is due to new costs of a miscellaneous nature 
(petrol, oil, milk bottles, coal, etc.), made necessary by the develop¬ 
ment of the milk round. It can be seen that the incidence of 
expenditure on the two items Tradesmen ” and Seeds ” 
has remained fairly constant. 

It is noticeable that in recent years manures represented > 
smaller part of the total costs than formerly. In the first twenty 
years of this study, the expenditure on this item was equivalent 
to £46 per 100 acres of arable land, whereas, since 1897^ the 
corresponding figure has been £10* In the earlier years it was 
the practice to cart on to the farm stable muck, refuse and 
nightsoil from a neighbouring town, and it is no uncommon 
thing to find entries in the account books of these years of the 
purchase of ten or more waggon loads of muck or refuse. 
Actually, in 1880, seventy loads of refuse were bought and 
in the following year, fifty loads of muck were carted on to the 
farm. Other organic manures, shoddy, cake waste, etc., were 
also purchased and, from time to time, small consignments 
of nitrogenous fertilizers and a proprietary mixture for roots 
were used. The books show that purchases of manures during 
the present century have been small and that, sinoe 1914, 
phosphatic fertilizers (first as basic slag, then as superphosphate) 
have accounted for more than half the total of the manure bill. 
It would appear that, in the last thirty years, the supply of 
organic plant foods has been reduced, for not only was the 
practice of carting town muck on to the farm given up in 1900, 
but the absence of fattening bullocks, since 1910, must have 
led to a reduction in the amount of manure made on the farm. 
Under the new live-stock policy, however, it was thought that 
dung from the pigs and the cows would be sufficient to maintain 
soil fertility and, in consequence, only small quantities of nitro¬ 
genous fertilizers were bought to make up for the loss of the 
bullock and town muck. It may, therefore, he of interest 
to examine the crop yields to see how these haye rceacted to 
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Table VI shows the yield for each of the cereal and pulse 
crops expressed as an index (with the mean yield for the whole 
fifty-seven years «= 100). In the last column a composite 
index for afl the crops is given. This latter is obtained by 
weighting the individual indices by the acreage devoted to each 
crop. 

TABLE VI. 


Index op Yields op Cbbtain Crops (Mean Yield « 100). 


Period. 

Wlieat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Composite 

Index. 


Index. 

Index. 

Index. 

Index. 

Index. 

Index. 

1877-81 

86 

84 


91 

136 

86 

1882-86 

121 

106 

92 

92 

— 

109 

1887-91 

109 

122 

114 

106 


114 

1892-96 

109 

116 

103 

103 

115 

109 

1897-1901 . 

113 

106 

120 

no 

93 

no 

1902-06 

100 

107 

121 

108 

111 

107 

1907-12 

99 

100 

97 

88 

99 

97 

1913-16 

94 

102 

81 

102 

119 

98 

1917-21 

96 

89 

91 

86 


91 

1922-26 

84 

101 

104 

91 

76 

91 

1927-33 

93 

90 

91 

112 

98 

! 93 


These figures certainly indicate that there has been a decKne 
m the yields of all crops in recent years but, as new and rather 
impoverished land was taken on in 1913 and 1918, this decline 
must not be attributed entirely to the change in manuring. 
It may be of interest, however, to mention that the occupier 
now intends to increase his purchases of fertilizers. 

I/ABOTTE* 

Organization, 

Since the occupier has always had more than one farm, 
it has been necessary to employ a bailiff here throughout the 
whole period. The bailiff, besides superintending the men, 
used in the early years to do the drilling, and sometimes went 
to plough; but more recently his duties have been confined 
to the supervision of the work on the land and seeing to the 
general welfare of the stock. 

In the first thirty-six years of this review nine horses were 
kept on the farm, and of these eight were in two-horse teams 
for work on the land and for heavy carting, while the ninth 
was used for work about the yards. At times one or two young 
colts, which were being broken in for town work, used to take 
the place of one old horse, but as they did only about half the 
work of an older horse, their presence did not upset the 
organizarion of the horse labour. The horses weare looked 
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after by two baiters—^the head man and the second man— 
and two assistant baiters, who were often young lads learning 
to plough and to handle horses. It was no uncommon thing 
in the last century for boys who had just left school to go to 
plough for 6<i. per day. The head baiter was responsible 
for the condition of all the horses. A fifth team was added in 
1913, when more land was purchased, and from that date until 
1918, when further additions were made, the farm became 
‘‘ an eleven-horse farm,” with three baiters and two 
assistants. After 1918, fifteen horses were required on the farm. 
Of these, five teams and an odd horse were stabled at the 
original farmstead, whereas the other two teams were at the 
new buildings. Four regular baiters, who had help from 
day men, lookM after and worked these horses. Since 
the extension of grassland the number of horses has been 
reduced to eleven, and these are now all kept at the original 
farmstead. At the same time there has been a corresponding 
reduction in the number of baiters. 

In the earher years, the bullock tending was done by a man 
or, more frequently, by a youth who got the ordinary weekly 
wage with an extra shilling for Sunday work. The pigs were 
fed by a boy whose Sunday money amounted to 6d. With 
the increase in the number of cows and pigs just before the 
Great War, a larger personnel was required to do the milking 
and pig feeding. In 1912, two youths were employed in the 
cowshed under the supervision of the bailiff, whfist another 
fed the pigs. During the War years most of the xnilking and 
pig feedmg were done by girls. The development of the mfik 
round necessitated furtW reorganization in the dairy staff, 
for not only were men required to produce the milk, but one, 
and later two, were needed to sell it. Four boys and a rounds¬ 
man comprised the personnel of the cow-house and dairy in 
1922; more recently the boys have been replaced by two 
experienced cowmen who understand both rationing and 
caU rearing. The purchase of a miUdng machine in 1930 effected 
certain economies in labour, but some of these were offset by 
the expenses incurred by changing over to Grade A production, 
which entailed extra labour for ^ttling the milk and cleaning 
the bottles and dairy utensils. It may be seen that many more 
men are now employed in connection with stock than previously, 
for, excluding occasional helpers in the dairy, four men are 
employed regularly either in producing or selling milk, while a 
fifth feeds the pigs. 

Up till 1913 two, and sometimes three “day men” (or 
ordinary labourers) were empbyed regularly, though, of. course, 
extra hands were called in for threshing, chaff cutting and 
harvesting. These men worked both “ fey the day ” and “ on 
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piece work.” Boys and youths, who were not employed with 
either horses or stock, did some of the lighter jobs of the farm. 
Since the increase in the area of the farm, four or five day men 
have been employed, though, more recently, some of these 
have also assisted in the dairy and with the horses. During 
the War, women largely took the place of day men, and per¬ 
formed many of the tasks ordinarily allotted to this type of 
laboTirer, such as hoeing, root pulling and shocking the com at 
harvest. Before the War, old men, who had long been associated 
with the farm in some fairly responsible capacity, such as that of 
baiter, were sometimes given a small fixed weekly wage, 
and allowed to do what, and as much as, they thought fit. Thus, 
though two or three day men may seem to have been a 
small number in the early years, it will be seen that boys, youths 
and old men were available for many of the everyday tasks on 
the farm. 

In the earlier years, school children (on Saturdays and during 
the summer evenings and holidays) and women, had oppor¬ 
tunities to earn money by pulling carlic ” (charlock), picking 
stones and singling roots. The sixpences which the children 
received must have been important additions to the family 
incomes when wages were between 11^. and 135. per week. 
It is interesting to point out that in 1877 the farm was badly 
infested with charlock, and it was by constant hand pulling 
that the land has now been practically freed of this weed. Since 
the War, no women or children have been employed. 

This outline of the changes in labour organization shows that, 
considering the fact that the farm is twice as large as it was 
in 1877, the increases in both day men and baiters are 
smallOT than might have been expected, among the reasons being 
the increased proportion of grassland and the introduction 
of the double-furrow plough. It has been the development 
both of milk production and of the retail round, rather than 
the larger farm area, that has led to the changes in the staff 
employed. It is also apparent that a greater proportion of 
high pay workers are now employed than formerly. 

It would be as well, in order to avoid confusion, to define the 
terns used below. The “ weekly wage ’’ is the sum paid to 
each man for a full week’s work, or the minimum wage of 
recent years. It can be seen that this sum does not include 
any extras in the form of harvest money, perquisites, etc., 
nor does it make any allowance for any time lost through being 
stood off or through ill health. On this particular farm, howeve^ 
the men were always given somethii:^ to do whenever they 
came to work and were never sent home in bad weather. When 
allowanees are made, the worker’s “average weekly 
^S^snmgs ” through the whole year are arrived at. . 
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TABLE VII. 

WBXEI.Y Waobs Paid to Each Class ob Wobebb in- thb Ybabs 
Jmdicaxbd. 



Bailiff. 

Baiter. 

Day man. 

Stockman. 

1877 . 

20/- 

10/- 

13/6 

9/61 

1882 . 

. 18/. 

13/6 

12/6 

12/6 & 6/- ‘ 

1887 . 

18/. 

13/6 

11/. 

9/.1 

1892 . 

18/. 

15/6 

13/- 

10/-» 

1897 . 

18/. 

14/6 

13/- 

9/.1 

1902 . 

18/. 

16/6 

13/- 

HI- & 10/-1 

1907 . 

18/. 

15/6 

13- 

12/61 

1912 . 

20/. 

16/6 

14/. 

13/-1 

1917 . 

30/. to 40/. 

27/6 to 32/6 

30/- 

26/-1 & 30/-1 

1922 . 

40/- 

29/. 

26/- 

30/-1 & 26/. 1 

1927 . 

40/- 

* 37/6 

30/- 

40/- & 26/-1 

1932 . 

40/- 

i 

34/. 

28/- 

_ i 

40/-, 38/-, 33/- 


^ = Not a fuU-gi’Own man. 


Table VII shows the- weekly wages of the various classes 
of labourer employed on the farm. Orwin has dealt with 
the main changes in the wages and earnings of agricultural 
workers during the last 100 years in this Journal for 1931, and 
it is therefore unnecessary to discuss the table at any length. 
However, certain points of interest may be mentioned. The 
wages in Suffolk, in common with those of the Eastern Counties, 
have always been, and still are, lower than those of the North 
and Midlands. Orwin gives the wage levels of the vaHous 
counties, and it can be seen that those of Suffolk have sometimes 
beei^ as much as 30 per cent, below those prevailing elsewhere 
(of. wages of Suffolk and Cumberland in 1892-3, which, were 
12s. and 18s. respectively) : a discrepancy is also ^parent 
between the farm wages of the East and the North of il^glwd 
.at the present day. The higher wages in other parts of the 
country are due, in some measure, to tilie compete demands 
for labour from industrial centres, and also to a higher pro¬ 
portion of grassland and greater concentration on live stotok. 
The general movements in wage levels on this farm, axe, however, 
similar to those of the whole country. HuiiDg tiie thirty yraxs 
before the War there was a rise in wages of about 3s. week 
{vide Table VII). It is impossible to tabulate the weeUy wages 
through the war period, but it will be remembexed that although 
they rose dowly before 1917, the Wage Boards set up under ihe 
Com Production Act established the principle of aminimtun wage. 
The peak was reached in 1920. Wages fell in September of the 
follow^ year, and this fall continued, de^ite the effmrts of tire 
Oonmliation. Ccmunittees, until 192^, when tihe.newly established 
Wa^ Boards tmsed tirS wags tire ordinary day inan by 
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some 35. In 1930, the weekly wages were reduced by 25., 
but more recently they have returned to 30s. 

It will be seen that the weekly cash wage has increased 
by more than 100 per cent, since the end of the last century. 
At the same time the hours of labour have decreased, for in 
pre-War days, not only did the labourer work six full days a 
week, but his hours were longer, and Christmas Day was, 
apparently, the only holiday in the whole year. When one 
considers his long hours of work, and the fact that his low 
wage meant often that he could only afford one meal of meat a 
week, and that for the rest of the week he fed almost entirely 
bn bread, cheese and dripping, one can understand Rider Haggard’s 
saying of the Suffolk farm labourers in 1900^ *' ... all 
the courage and hope have been crushed out of their natures. 
They have nothing to look forward to, so they look forward to 
nothing,” 

The wage rates shown in Table VII are the weekly cash 
wages, and no allowances have been made for any extras or 
perquisites. It is intended in the following paragraphs to 
point out any difference between “ weekly wages ” and the 
“total earnings.” The bailiff gets his house rent free and, 
until fairly recently, 1 lb. of butter per week, as well as an 
annual gratuity, which custom dictated should be equal in value 
to the average current price of a fat hog; actually, however, 
this gratuity amounted to £5 or £10, which was above the 
selling price of any hog. Furthermore, the bailiff received 
a bonus on all sales of poidtry and dairy produce. The position 
with the poultry is the same now as it always has been, viz., that 
the master provides the food, stock-birds and houses, while 
the bailiff uses this material to the best advantage, and keeps 
careful account of all sales of eggs and birds. On these sales 
he receives a bonus of from 25. to 45. in the £, When 
most of the mUk was sold as butter, the bailiff (or his wife) 
was reniunerated for work in the dairy by a bonus of 25. in the 
£ for all sales of cream and butter, while more lately a 
bonus has also been paid to the bailiff at the rate of 6d. in the 
£ on all sales of liquid milk. 

Over the whole period the annual cash earnings of the 
bailiff have been, on an average, some 80 per cent, h^her than 
his annual wage. As no attempt has been made to assess 
the cash value of any perquisite, house rent, butter, etc., given 
in kind, it is obvious that the figine of 80 per cent, underestimates 
the difference between the wages and the total real earnings of 
the bailiff. Before the War, bonuses, etc., represented 30 per 

^ Bwcd Mngkmdt V<^. n (Lougmaois), 
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cent, of the total earnings, but in post-War years they have 
accounted for more than half the bailiff’s total cash receipts. 

It.is interesting to see what extras the day man received 
over and above the weekly wage given in Table VII. When 
work was “ put out ” {i.e. at piece work rates) he had a chance 
to earn a little above the weekly wage, but it is said that although 
the men worked harder on piece work they found it difi6.cult 
to earn very much more than the usual day pay, and that, 
generally, this type of work was not popular. Some of the 
piece work rates up to 1906, were : muck spreading Is. 6rf. 
per acre ; chopping out roots Bs. 6d. per acre ; “ seconding ” 
roots 4s per acre; mangold pulling 4«. 6d. per acre. These 
figures are all very low compared with modern rates. The-! 
men used to get extras in the form of beef at Christmas, 4d. 
per day for threshing, and beer and a little extra money at 
haysel. Apparently, a married man received up to 7 lb. 
of beef, whereas single men and boys received quantities varying 
from 2 to 4 lb. 

Harvest time, however, was the chief occasion on which th<.' 
day men, and, of course, the other men, got a chance to earn extra 
money, which was generally used for the purchase of boots and 
clothing and for the payment of rent. At harvest a “ company ” 
was formed, consisting in the early years (up to 1913) of six 
men and two youths, who entered into a contract with the 
master to “ see the harvest in.” To bind the contract each 
man received earnest or binding ” money of Is. before 
harvest, and once a man had received his earnest money 
he was obliged to stay until harvest was finished; this safe¬ 
guarded both the master and the other members of the company. 
The harvest money before the War varied from £7 lOs. up to 
£9 for a full man, with corresponding rates for youths. 

Beer was brewed in cottages and drunk in relatively large 
quantities in the earlier days, and to encourage the men at 
harvest they were each given some malt to provide themselves 
with beer. In this neighbourhood it was a general practice, 
last century, to give three bushels of malt and three pounds 
of hops to each man, but on this farm the allowance was always 
four bushels of malt and no hops. In the very early years 
of this study 2s. 6i. to 6a. was also given to each man at the 
end of the harvest as “ dinner money”. The practice of paying 
each man his “ earnest money ” was discontinued before the 
War, and no malt was given after 1920. The latter custom 
probably survived longer on this farm than on most in the 
neighbourhood, where the practice of allowing each harvester 
his malt was discontinued, generally, before the War, Since the 
beginningof the War, a different basis has been adopted in paying 
for the harvest. In 1917, it was paid for at the rate of 705. 
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per 'week. More lately the harvesters have worked a specified 
number of hours in the week, and have received at the end of 
the harvest a bonus amounting to about £6. These facts are 
mentioned to show the changes that have taken place in the 
harvest customs during these years. 

The baiters received the same perquisites and extras as 
the day men, but, as weE, they have always lived rent 
free, and a bonus of 20s. has been paid to each for every live 
foal bom to a mare in his team. In the earlier years, as there 
were no bullocks to feed during the late summer, the stockmen 
could ** take a harvest ” with the other men. More recently, 
the stockmen have had, of course, their duties to perform in 
the dairy, and so have been able to help in the harvest field only 
for an hour or so each day. It must be pointed out that the 
cowmen’s wages are considerably above the minimum rate 
laid down by the Agricultural Wages Board, and also that 
the milk roundsmen, because they come under the Board of 
Trade regulations, have weekly wages which are nearly double 
those of the day men. 

The bailiff then, in particular, has been the recipient of 
several perquisites, but even the ordinary labourer was able, 
in the earlier years, to add to Ms weekly wage. In recent times, 
the weekly wages of all classes of workem, except the bailiff, 
have been much more representative of the total earnings than 
they were formerly. 

Financial side of the Labour Bill, 

There are two cMef causes of all the features that will 
be pointed out in the following paragraphs, and, if they are 
made clear at the outset, it will be unnecessary to make continual 
reference to them. They are, firstly, the rise in weeHy wages 
paid to all classes of workers, and, secondly, the alterations 
in the general farm policy wMch have led to considerable changes 
m the labour organization. The labour bill includes no charge 
for the occupier’s own work. 

In pie-War days the wages bill was fairly consistently 
equivalent to about £2 per acre, though a smaE upward move¬ 
ment was apparent after 1907, coincident with the slight rise 
m WBgesw labour accounted for 25 per cent, of the total expen¬ 
diture in the first thirty-seven years covered by this study, 
imd from !E!ig. 3 it can be seen that the actual percentages 
(for the five-yeariy periods) varied from 18 per cent, to SO per 
ceait, 4^6, paddy, to absolute changes in the wages Ml and 
t jpard j to altepratioz^ m the amount and value of other purchases. 
■J.ri-Mim 1914^/010 inereaBed, slowly at 

^ untS m the ped it had 

exceeded £6. ^e high 
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labour requirements of seed root-crops, and the fact that labour 
was required to clean the land that had been taken on at that 
time, accentuated the effect of the general rise in wage rates. 
Though wage rates have fallen since 1920, the total labour 
bill of the farm is still equivalent to nearly £6 per acre. Not 
only has the absolute amount spent on wages (£*8 per 100 
acres) more than doubled since the War, but this item has, in 
the last twenty years, represented as much as 38 per cent, 
of the total charges. 

Purchases of malt, bonuses, and Employer’s Liability and 
National Health Insurance contributions (by the employer) 
are included in the labour biU. Malt usually amounted to some 
2-3 per cent, of the total wage bill. The first records made of the 
payment of Employer’s Liability and National Health Insurance 
were in 1900 and 1912 respectively. The former, which in 
1900 amounted to a total of only 18a. and has now increased 
to £13, is still a very small item in a wage bill of nearly £2,000. 
The National Health contributions {wMoh from 1912 to 1919 
were paid entirely by the occupier on this farm), have increased 
from 4d. to la. 6d. per week per adult worker. These now 
represent a total of iM per annum, of which half is paid by the 
farmer. 

Rent, Rates and Tithe. 

The annual rent for each of the various periods is given in 
Table VIII. In addition, there is shown the tithe rentcharge up 
till 1891, when the payment of tithe was transferred from the 
tenant to the landlord. 


TABLE Vin. 

The Bent pee Acre and Tithe Rentohabqe up to 1891. 


Years 



Bent 

Tithe 

(inclttsive). 



per acre. 

per acre. 

1877-84 , 



. 36/- 

a/- to 5/3 

1885-88 . 



. 27/- 

5/3 to 4/6 

1889-91 . 



. 19/- 

4/6 to 4/3 

1892-94 . 



. 23/. 


1895-1902 . 



. 21/. 

.... 

1903-17 . 



. 22/. 

...... 

1918-20 . 



. 21/. 

«... 

1921-27 . 



. 20/. 


1928-31 . 



. 10/. 

—, 

1932-33 v 



. 13/6 



Although from 1891 to 1899 both rent and tithe were debited 
as separate items against the farm, this course was adopted 
for convenience in book-keeping, rather than as a departure 
from the landlord-tenant relation^ip, for the occupier thought 
that the 1891 scale of rent plus tilie represented a fair rent ” 
for the period. The sum of the rent and ti^e in 1899 was 
taken as the “ fair rent ” for severaJ years afterwards, deepite 
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the subsequent rise in the value of tithe. The table illustrates 
the reductions that were made during the depression of the 
’eighties and ’nineties, and in view of the large number 
of losses recoMed, it is apparent that they were justified by 
the existing conditions. Rent reductions brought the charge 
down, in 1896, to 60 per cent, of its 1877 level, when in addition 
the tenant had to pay tithe. The fall in tithe rentcharge from 
110 in 1877 (or 65 . per acre) to 76 in 1891 (just over 45. per acre) 
cased the position of the tenant, but even a sum of 45 . per acre 
was a consideration in those hard times. The slight rise in 
rent shown for the years 1891-94 is due to the adoption of the 
basis of rentcharge already explained, but it can be seen that a 
reduction was soon made. 

During the first twenty-seven years of the twentieth century 
there were only small fluctuations in the rent. Even in the 
last years of the War, and those immediately following it, the 
rent remained practically unaltered. As at this time some 
160 acres of practically derelict land were taken over, any 
rise in rent on the rest of the farm would, of course, be obscured 
by the relatively low value of the new land. Since 1928 two 
further reductions in the rent have been made, bringing the 
charge down to the extremely low figure of 135. hd. per acre in 
1931. 

It is of interest to contrast the changes in the rental value 
of this farm with those which have occurred elsewhere. If 
the figures given by Thompson in the Minutes of Evidence 
of the Royal Commission on Tithe Rentcharge are compared 
with those shown in the table, it would appear that both show the 
same general trends and movements, except that on this farm 
there was no rise in the later and immediate post-War 
years. The latter fact has already been commented upon. 
Further, the rent of this farm has fluctuated more widely 
than those given by Thompson. The Richmond Report states 
that good mixed land in Suffolk, in 1880, had a rental value 
of 305. to 355 . Reference to Royal Commission Reports and 
other sources would lead one to believe that, in general, rents 
have been reduced in a proportion similar to that on this farm. 
In Haggard’s RuraH Englar^, examples are given which suggest 
that many rents in Suffolk were halved between 1880 and 1900. 
The decrease since 1928 on this farm has, however, been some¬ 
what greater than, that found generally. The foflpwing figures 
show how far the decline in rent has reduced the relative import¬ 
ance of this item of cost: in 1877-99 rent accounted for 15 per 
cent, of ^e total charges ; in the next seventeen years the per¬ 
centage was reduced to 12, while, since 1917, the comparable 
figu^ has been only 7 per cent. 

/ Rreviops to 1891 it w^ the legal duly of the tenant to pay 
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tithe, which at that time acooimted for some 2 or 3 per cent, 
of the total costs. In 1883, when tithe was approximately 
at parity, it accounted for 2*6 per cent, of all the charges. Local 
rates, which for the first nineteen years of this study amounted 
to 2s, 6d, to 35. per acre, were halved by the Act of 1896. While 
the immediate effects of this Act were to reduce the charge 
considerably, yet from that year the rates rose slowly, owing to 
the increasing rate per pound, and reached their 1896 value in 
1919. After the War larger demands on the rate-payer resulted 
in further increases, and in 1923, when the contribution from 
agricultural land was halved again, the rates amounted to as 
much as 45. per acre. Since 1923, further concessions have 
been made to the farmer : after 1925, rates were no longer 
payable on farm buildings, and, finally, in 1929, all agricultural 
land was derated. 

Without a doubt the legislation dealing with de-rating of 
farm land and buildings has been most welcome, but reference to 
Table IX will show that rates have never been a large part 
of the total expenditure on this particular farm. In Foundations 
of Agricultural Economics^ Venn quotes figures taken from a 
large number of farms between 1883 and 1894, which indicate 
that rates represented an average of 3 per cent, of total outgoi-^tgs 
An investigation by Howell, in 1918, confirms the fact that, 
at this later period, rates were stiU an unimportant part of tbe 
total charges. 

TABLE IX. 

Bates as a Beecentage or the Total Chabges on this Farm. 


Period. 

1877-1896 


1897-1923 . 1 1 

1924-1929 1*0 

After 1929 . 0*2 


The table shows that the halving of the rates, in 1896, 
reduced the incidence of this item of expenditure, though, 
of course, these percentages do not reflect the absolute changes 
which occurred. The last figure in the table shows the effect 
of the 1929 legislation. 

One can now review the positon of the tenant through 
these years as regards his expenditure on rent, rates, etc. 
The low commodity prices of the ’eighties and ’nineties made.it 
impossible to continue paying the high rents of the prosperous 
com times of the “ Golden Era,” and so rent reductions became 
necessary : but, as Ernie and others have suggested, these were 
often made too late. Added to the relatively large rent during 
the early ’eighties, the tenant had to pay tithe and rates 
ranging in total from 65, to 85. per acre, iuded primarily 
by the inevitable fall in rents, the position of the tenant, as 
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regards the charges on his land, was further improved by 
legislation, which transferred the payment of tithe to the landlord, 
and also lightened, and finally removed, the burden of rates. 
Mg. 3 shows how rent, rates and tithe have, since 1877, become 
a less and less important part of the farm expenditure, and that 
they now constitute only 7 per cent, of the total charges instead 
of 19 per cent, as was the case in the last years of the nineteenth 
century. 

Economic Data. 

Gross Output 

The gross output represents the value of products manu¬ 
factured on the farm and is calculated on the general formula ;— 
total sales less purchases of live-stock plv^ or mirnts the change 
in valuation. At this juncture it may be well to point 
out that alterations in the value of gross output do not neces¬ 
sarily imply comparable changes in that of the net output. 

In column (1) of Table X the value of the gross output 
per acre for the five years 1878-82 is taken as 100, and the 
correspond^ figures for the other five-year periods are shown 
on this basis. 


TABLEX. 

Gaoss AND PbVSIOAIi Oxitpot pbb 100 ACrbs, 


Period. 

Value of 
Gross Output 
per acre (1). 

Estimate of 
physical 
output (2). 

Period. 

Value of 
Gross Output 
per acre (1). 

ivstiiuate of 
physical 
output (2). 

1878-82 

IndeX' 

100 

Index. 

100 

1908-12 

ludex. 

103 

index. 

125 

1883-87 

84 

103 

1913-17 

222 

161 

1888-92 1 

74 

90 

1918-22 

169 

93 

1893-97 j 

66 

91 

1923-27 

143 

113 

1898-02 

77 

106 

1928-33 

132 

131 

1903-07 

94 

123 

— 

'— 

— 


The fact that the fi^e for the first five, years (column (1)) 
is higher than those immediately following is due, partly, 
to a ^eater use of home-grown food stuffs in the later years 
(ei^oiaUy in the two periods 1888-92 and 1893-97). The 
result of this was to reduce the income from cereals and pulses 
as well as to lessen the expenditure on purchased foods.. The 
relative values in the table follow general price trends. The 
effect of high War-time prices was accentuated by the larger 
pig sales and the large return from seed roots* The figure given 
for the post-War years (1918-22) reflects fallmg ^nations. 

gross output per acre, rfnoe 1922, has been higher than 
ilitat ol pee-War years/a change vdiich, undoubtedly, is the 
result of ; chsmgo from bullock* j&eep-fattenipg to 
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If the gross output be corrected for changes in price level, 
some idea may be obtained as to the fluctuations in the physical 
output per acre. An attempt has been made to do this and 
the results are given in column (2) of Table X, where 1878-82 
is taken as the basal period, indicated by a value of 100. The 
method adopted is open to criticism, for the index of 
agricultural prices publ^hed by the MMstry of Agriculture 
commences only from 1906, and has had to be projected back 
from 1906 to 1878 on the basis of the index of wholesale prices 
given by Sauerbeck. This is, admittedly, an unsatisfactory 
method of calculation (particularly in connection with an 
individual, farm), and the resulting flgures must be accepted 
with considerable caution. For what they are worth, however, 
these estimates suggest that the physical output of the farm 
declined from 1877 to 1897 and rose during the ensuing twenty 
years, reaching its maximum in 1913-17. The very great 
decline in the index of physical output, which occurred 
immediately after the War, was due, partly at least, to the taking 
over in 1918 of some 150 acres of impoverished land, but produc¬ 
tivity has been again increasing during the final eleven years of 
this study. In connection with the changes in the physical 
output of the farm, reference should be made to the description 
of alterations in the organization,’ and in the size of the farm 
itself, given in earlier sections of this article. 

By expressing the value of the gross output as a percentage 
of the farm capital, a rough measure of the rate of capital 
turnover is obtained. (Table XI). 


TABLE XI. 

Thb Bblation ov OxTTFxrr to CAprrAXi. 


Period. 

Gross Output as 
percentage of Farm 
Capital. 

<1) 

Fdrceiitage of gross income represented 
by receipts from 

Sbeep, Bullocks, 
and Wheat, 

_in__ 

Dairy Produce 
and Pigs. 




% 

187S-89 



13 

1890-99 



16 

1900-13 

77 

49 

26 

1914-19 

88 

21 

49 

1920-33 

81 

15 

66 

' 


In columns (2) and (3) of the table are shown the most 
important items of income in each of the periods, th^ 
latter figures provide some indication of the causes underlying 
the increasing rate of capital turnover apparent in more reccmt 
years. Thus bullocks and wheat—^typi<^ products of the 
0 I 4 system-^ve a comparatively low rate of capital turnover, 
whereas dairy cattle and pigs produce a mpre rapid tixmover. 
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Laboue Output. 

thrJiS^ thi occurred 

a long period as is dealt with hie ff ft Su °T 

i'Cvaiuj %rrs?irsf 

^ p^.gr.1*. to toe 

of £100 ^nt on labour is given in column 

1 «f .pAt ES 

the oul^ut for every £100 snent oTt however, that 

less ei£ce the S tW,T ^ oonsiderably 

^ at ’eighSi S.SSii‘ StL"^ 

of larljOUT ODQluloVOd. &T& fiTTnrAiooor^ v 4. tll6 UlUts 

rather than r^rS^lf 

changes in wage rates which i&ve occuiS^a^diffp”^?® 

^p ^tween labour and output willTSbi^d"®^j"®¥““- 

by .Ridding the total wage biU by^? 
oamings of an ordinary labourer x ^ ““^wal 

make allowances for XinMs in *th> ^^Is to 
pay “ and »low-pay ’^fkis ^ *^®.“ ^- 

may be open to Lme oritiSm *i®aoe 

reasonable a,ccuraoy, from his w^klir ®®®®s with 

the annual earnings of the dav mon^, 

the estimates are nerhans rinton^ man. For the War period 

a AssaM" srr f 
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TABLE XII. 

Gross Outfut (rw Pottnds Sterling) per £100 Spent on Labour and 
PER Worker Unit, and ParysiOAL Output per Worker Unit. 


Period. j 

Gross Output (£) 
per £100 spent 
on labour. 

(1) 

Gross Output (£) 
per 

worker unit. 

(2) 

Physical Output 
per 

worker unit. 

(3) 


Judex. 

Index. 

Index. 

1878-82 

100 

100 

100 

1883-87 

96 

90 

112 

1888-92 

82 

78 

96 

1893-97 

76 

77 

108 

1898-02 

77 

77 

106 

1903-07 

88 

89 

116 

1908-12 

96 

99 

123 

1913-17 

122 

184 

133 

1918-22 

73 1 

196 

108 

1923-27 

66 ! 

144 

114 

1928-33 

1 

66 

i 

144 

143 


From the method of calculation employed it is obvious 
that, if the wage rates had remained constant, then the variations 
between one period and another in both columns (1) and (2) of 
Table XII would have corresponded. Up till the period 1913-17 
there had been no large changes in the annual wage of the day 
men, and the table shows, as might have been expected, that the 
figures given in columns (1) and (2) are roughly equal. But 
since the rise in wages during and after the War, the index 
of the gross output from each worker unit has been greater 
than the corresponding index of the gross output per £100 
spent on labour, and in the last sixteen years the figures in 
column (2) have been more than double the corresponding 
ones in column (1). This is coincident with a rise in wages of 
over 100 per cent. 

A glance at Table XII shows that although the value both 
of the gross output and of the physical output per worker unit 
has varied from time to time, it is the former which has 
fluctuated more widely, A comparison of columns (2) and 
(3) makes it clear that the decline in the value of the gross 
output per worker unit during the years 1882-1903 is due 
to low prices rather than to a fall in the physical output. 
During the ten years 1908-1917 the physical output (column 3), 
rose, and it will be recalled that during these years a change 
was made from bullock- to pig-fattening. The high prices 
ruling during the War years are also reflected in column (2) 
for the two periods 1913-17 and 1918-22. The employment, after 
1918, of a considerable amount of labour in cleaning the land 
that had been taken over at the end of the War, resulted 
in a lower physical output from each worker, for the effects; 
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of the labour, thus expended, would not be immediately apparent 
in column (3). In the last six years, the physical output from 
each worker has increased markedly. This has been due both to the 
pig-feeding and dairying methods of recent times, as well as to 
the labour-saYing machinery and methods which have been 
introduced. It is by these means that the occupier has been 
able partially to offset the rise in wages which has taken place 
since the War. It should be pointed out that, as the hours of 
work have been reduced since 1917, the physical output per 
hour worked must have increased to a greater extent than that 
of the worker unit. For, if the hours worked per week 
in the earlier years were sixty, and, in more irecent times, fifty, 
then, assuming that the physical output per worker was 100 
in both periods, the output per hour would be 20 per cent, 
higher in recent years than previously. Thus the indices 
shown in the third column of the table underestimate the 
increase which has taken place in the physical output per 
hour worked, 

Net Output. 

The net or social output represents the amount accruing 
to the three partners of the farm business—^farmer, landlord 
and labourer—and is calculated by summing the profit, the 
rent and the wage bill. These three items have already been 
discusi^ individually, but it is of interest to examine the 
variations which have occurred both in the amount and dis¬ 
tribution of the net output. It may be well to point out that 
while the occupier’s share will be negative when the farm makes 
a loss, the share obtained by both the landlord and the labourer 
must always be positive; Thus, under certain circumstances, 
the sum of the proportions of the total net output obtained 
by the landowner and worker will exceed 100 per cent. 

During the fifty-seven years covered by this study the 
net output has averaged nearly £6 per acre or £84 per worker 
unit, axui, with the exception of the post-War years, the trend 
has been consistently upward. Table ZIII shows that during 
Ihe twenty years following the outbreak of the War, the total 
net output, both per acre and per worker unit, was almost 
twice as high as it had been in the preceding thirty-^seven 
years. Thus it can be seen that the money value of the income 
available for distribution amongst the three partners has been 
tcLoreasmg; It is, however, important to note that the share 
which e^h has received has undergone considerable alteration 
from time to time. 

Wh^c^ the landlord’s share has shown a fairly regular 
^briiner^ pre-W^ years he obtained 33 per cent., but since 
^ War I]as j^;^h^ o^y ambunted to 14 per cent,—that of 
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TABLE Xra. 

Amount and Distbibution of the Net Output. 


Peiiod. 

Net output 

Per Cent. 

Distrib. of Net Output. 

Net output 
per Worker 
Unit. 

per 100~ac. 

Labour. 

Landlord. 

Farmer. 


£ 

% 

% 

% 

£ 

1877-89 

322 

63 

46 

(-) 9 

60 

1890-99 

336 

58 

31 

11 

66 

1900-13 

424 

57 

26 

17 

69 

1914-19 

1,176 

41 

9 

60 

187 

• 1920-31 

638 

92 

17 

(-) 9 

88 

1932-33 

673 

67 

11 

22 

112 

Averages. 






1877-13 

364 

60 

33 

7 

65 

1914-33 

733 

69 

14 

17 

120 

1877-33 

494 

66 

20 

14 

84 


labour has increased. The change which has taken place 
since the War in the distribution of the net output between 
these two partners is emphasized by a comparison of their 
respective shares in the two periods, 1877-89 and 1920-31 
in both of which the occupier’s share was represented by (—) 9. 
As for the occupier,, it is clear that his share of the net output 
has fluctuated markedly from period to period. This is to be 
expected, as, of the tiiree partners, the occupier takes the 
greatest risk, and thus stands to lose most in lean periods and 
takes, as he is entitled to do, the bulk of the increase in more 
prosperous times. 


SU3!01ABY. 

The generalization is often made that, during the course 
of the last thirty years, farming systems have undergone 
modification : this study illustrates the way in which reorgani¬ 
zation has been carried out on a particular farm. An attempt 
has been made, both in the text and by the aid of diagrams, 
to point out the effects of the changes in policy on the whole 
farm economy, and it is evident that they have been considerable. 
One section of this article has been devoted to the labour bill— 
an item of both economic and sociological interest, and the 
influence of an innovation of recent times (i.e. statutory mmiTniiw 
wages) has been shown. Obviously, it is impossible to draw 
from one isolated farm any general conclusions as to the state 
of the industry as a whole during the last five or six decades, 
but information contained in this article does add weight to the 
Gontentipn that the return from fanning during these years 
has been small. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF EARLY FIELD 
EXPERIMENTS. 

It is oiily proper to say that the first field experiments made by 
onr ancestors had no technique. So little was known of the 
factors involved in the cultivation, manuring and growth of 
plants, that the veriest accident would lead to the adoption 
of a principle. For instance, the advantage of spacing plants 
and keeping them hoed must have been known to practical men 
in many countries, but the field crops were invariably broadcast. 

Happily ’Vhowever some sfilie wench, having a fewe comes 
of wheate, mixed with some other seed, and being carelesse of 
the worke shee had in hand, might now and then instead of a 
Eaddish or Garret seede, let falle a wheate come into the ground, 
which after branding itselfe into manie cares, and yeelding 
so great encrease, gave just occasion of some farther triall ; 
but the jSxst man that ever attempted the setting of come, 
made the first holes with his finger.”^ Nearly a hundred-and- 
fifty years passed before a practical seed-dnll was invented, 
and many more before it was adopted very widdy; but the 
first m^’s trial of dibbling seed in holes xnade with his fixiger 
must have been a very primitive experiment, and its only 
control the innovator’s acquaintance with crops, growing in the 
field. However, he was dearly no scientist, not even in the 
sense of his contemporarias. 

A inarL like Bacon, contemporary of Platt and the father 
of modem sdenoe, had a clearer view of what was necessary. 
V He included in a curious experiment (an early attempt at “ vema- 
Jizaidon ”} a clontrol untreated with any of the very varied 
epnooctioas with which he steeped his unfortunate s^d. He 
be ^owed to d^mbe the experiment in his own inimitable 

^ Bail!. The newe and (tdfnimhle ofte of eetUng of eorhei 1601 , 
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** There were sowen iix a Bed, Turnip-Seed, Badish-Seed, Wheed, 
Ceusimber-Seedf and Pease, The Bed we call a Hot-Bed, and the 
Maimer of it is this. There was taken Horse-Dung, old and well- 
rotted ; This was laid upon a Banke, halfe a foot high, and supported 
round about with Planks; And upon the Top was cast Sifted Earth, 
some two Fingers deepe; And then the Seed was sprinkled upon it, 
having been steeped all night in Water Mixed with Cow-Dung, The 
Tumdp-Seed and the Wheat came up halfe an Inch above Ground, 
within two Dayes after, without any Watring. The Rest the third 
day. The Experiment was made in October ; And (it may be) in the 
Spring the Accelerating would have been the speedier. This is a 
Noble Experiment; For without this helpe, they would have beene 
foure times as long in coming up. But there did not occurre to me, 
at this present, any vse thereof, for profit; except it should be for 
sowing of Pease; which have their Price very much increased, by 
the early Comming. It may be tried also with Cherries, Strawberries 
and other IWt, which are dearest, when they come early. 

** There was Wheat, steeped in Water mixed with Cow-Dung ; 
other in Water mixed with Horse-Dung ; other in Water mixed with 
Pigeon-Dung ; other in Wcder mixed with Soot ; other in Waiter 
mixed with Ashes ; other in Water mixed with Bay-Salt; other in 
Claret-Wine; other in Malmsey ; other in Spirit of Wine, The 
Proportion of the Mixture was, a fourth Part of the Ingredients to the 
Water; Save that there was not of the Salt above an eighth Part. 
The Vrine and Wines and Spirit of Wine, were simple without Mixture 
of Waiter, The Time of the Steeping was twelve hoxires. * The Time 
of the Yeare October, There was also other Wheat sowen unsteeped, 
but watred twice a day with Warme Water, There was also other 
Whecd sown Simple to compare it with the rest. The Event was ; 
That those that were in the Mixture of Dung, and Vrine, and Soot, 
Chalke, Ashes, and SaU,^ came up within six dayes; And those 
that afterwards proved the Highest, Thickest and most Lustie, 
were; First, the Vrine ; and then the Dwngs; Next the Chalke ; 
Next the Soot ; Next the Ashes ; Next the Salt ; Next the Wheat 
Simple of itselfe, unsteeped and unwatered; Next the Watered 
twice a day with warme water; Next the Claret Wine; So “that 
these three last were slower than the ordinary Wheat of it selfe ; 
And this Culture did rather retard, than advance; As for those 
that were steeped in Malmsey, and Spirit of Wine, 'they came 
not up at all. This is a Rich Eaperiment for Profit; For the most 
of the Steepings are Cheape Things; And the Goodnesse of the Crop 
is a great Matter of Gaine; If the Goodnesse of the Crop answer the 
Earlmesse of the Comming up; As it is like it will; Both bemg 
from the vigour of the Seed; Which also partly appeared in the 
Former Experiments, as hath beene said. This Experiment would be 
tried in other Qraines, Seeds and KemeHs : For it may be some 
Steeping will agree best with some Seeds, It would be tried also 
with Boots steeped as before,, but for longer time. It would be 
tried also in SeveraU Seasons of the Tears, especially the Spring 

Bacon here admits that his work was inconclusiTe and 
postulates various possibilities ; but this is hardly a field experi¬ 
ment, and is cited only as an illustration of what was being 
done by the brightest of Jacobean investigators. 

It was not till the early days of the Commonwealth that a 
real field-scale ^periment was set out, and this was tested, as , 
^ Francis Bacon. Syioa Sylvarum, or a nabwrall history, 1627, pp. 109-^110. 
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possibly maaurial experiments should bo, on a very barren 
soil. The element of comparison is present in the effort, but 
essential information as to area of plots, quantities of the various 
manures applied, dates, amounts of seed sown and yields are 
missing. Visual judgment of quality and presumably quantity 
sufdced this observer for his conclusions, and verbal description 
of the work done is deemed adequate. 

Blith relates that— 

“Upon an hard Inclosed Wood-land Farme I rented, having 
some Land also in Common, amongst the rest 1 had about fifteene 
or sixteene little short Lands^ or Butts, lay all together in the Common 
Field; All which said Lands were so Gravelly of nature, that there 
was but about two inches of Earth before you came to as perfect 
GraveU as any BQgh-way, yea, so exceeding herein, that in many 
places turned to Binder (like that the Smith carts forth of his jSre, . . .) 
and also so hungry and barren of nature that before I converted it to 
Tillage, little or nothing was made of it ; And to graze it was not 
worih above two shillings an Acre, yet it was Besty and old Turfe, 
and had lain long, may be fifteene or twenty years ; And resolving 
to make an Experiment I searched for Marie, and found it . » . 
was perfect Bed, differing in nothing from Clay in colour, but in the 
breaking into bitts and ends like Dies, not slippery, as was discernible 
with Clay. 

** And because I would make an undeceiveable Experiment of it 
(which ever was my greatest Arrogancie) I carried forth that Mud 
(pond mud) also to my Land, and laid it upon two or three Lands, 
as thick againe as men use to lay on Boyle or Dung ; I also Mucked 
with the Cart two more exceecfing well, and as I remember Fold- 
Mudced two more; Also Marled three or foure farre thicker than X 
Mudded the other $ And one Land 1 neither Mucked, Mudded, 
Folded, or Marled, nor laid any cart upon it at all, yet Flowed them 
all alike, and brought them into good Tillage, and sowed them as 1 
remember with Wheat, and By^ mixed; and for the first yeare, I 
reaped very good Come upon my Cart Mucked Land, and Fold Mucked 
the best of the best upon my Mudded Land the next, and upon my 
Marl^ Land reasonable good, not so good as the aforsaid sorts 
yeelded (because Marled yeelds not forth his utmost strength the 
first yeare). And upon that 1 laid nothing, I reaped nothing, no, not 
so much as Straw, although X gave it the same seed, and the same 
Tillage as the aforesaid Lands .... 

The next yeare X sowed Barley upon all sorts of these Lands, 
and upon my Marled Land was most gauant Come, and so was my 
Mudd^ Iiand, my Mucked Land was the worst by farre, the Muck 
decaying, and upon that I soyled not; X sowed the second yeare with 
Oates, and zeap^ nothing again that yeare also; Then afterward 
X Marled that which before I h^ Muck^ and that which had not 
Boyle laid upon it, and brought forth nothing the two yeares before, 
wmch brought fo^ as gallant Come as EngUmA yeelded; And 
after three <xr foure Crops my Mud decayed also, and that 1 Marled 
agaane, and had the same l^ruit as aforesaid; And for my Marled 
X^d that X kept in Tillage nine yeares, without any other addition ef 
any Compactor Boyle at all, and h^cbs goodly Ccam as grew « . 

UoEf "waa oontemptnopB d libe fadOe proixuses 

. ffladalaygcTOftcif A<3t6lphaa Speed promised a 

3^ Mmfii^ Tn^o^gr Zmpro^, 1682; pp. 138~137. 
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return of £30 an acre from growing turnips on sandy land, after 
paring and burning; if the roots were sold by weight and the 
tops for feeding cattle.^ Of this BUth says “ These things 
are gallant in contemplation, but more sadly experimented, 
which you shall hardly see by sea or land, nor any other place 
but Mr. Speed’s chamber, I believe.” ^ 

It was nearly a hundred years later before any further 
experiments were recorded, and these were the efforts of the 
renowned Jethro Tull. Tull’s reputation should depend more 
upon his attempt to construct a drill plough than upon his 
field trials, which were in fact designed to prove his theories 
of plant nutrition. They were on a field scale and were, 
judged by modem standards, quite uncritical.® Young, who com¬ 
mented pretty adversely on most of the experimental work 
done before his day, does not think too badly of these trials, 
but is more impressed by the exactness shown by the Rev, 
Wm. Harte in his trials of transplanted lucerne, by those by 
Robert Billing on carrots, and the work of John Wynne 
Baker.^ Harte’s experiments on transplanted lucerne need 
not perhaps detain us here,® but Billing’s work was of 
a different calibre. A good deal of objection can be taken 
*to his work because the plots were single, and were of widely 
varying area. Of the three one was 13a.; one Ja.; and one 
17a., the last of which, owing to a readily appreciated soil 
divergence, might weU have been divided into two. The 
previous cropping and a statement, though not a quantitative 
one, of the improvement of some part of the land by marl, are 
supplied. Billing does give some of the essential details. He 
mentions the seed sown and the yield obtained, but the final 
comparison of results is inadequate.® 

Young also takes exception to the work of Du Hamel de 
Monceau and his fellow-countrymen, which is, however, pretty 
carefully defined by the standards of the time,^ Of these 
Young says “Mohs. Du Hamel de Monceau in the several 
volumes® he has published, has inserted a great number of 
experiments, made by himself and his friends, in the old and 


1 Ad. Speed, Gent. Adorn out of Edm^ 1659, p. 18 

* Op, pp. 174-176. 

* Of. The Horae Being Huabemdry, 1733, p. 128 ei paaaim, 

* A eourae of eoBp&rimentdl otgriovUuref 1770, pp. x, xvi, and xvii. 

6 Cf^ Walter Harte. Eaaaya on Buabandry, 17^^^ p, ft, 

* Robert BiUing. An Account of the ouUure of carrotat 1765, p. 4 £C. 

7 See A practioed treediae on hmhundry. Tr# by John Hills, 1765, p; 113 

8 Totixig cites de la culture des terras 6 tom. Expeziences et zefiee- 

tions BUT 14 culture des Terres, 1750, 1753 et. Blemens d'agriouHure 
12 mo. 3 tom. 
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the new husbandry, upon most of the field vegetables. These 
works have been praised so greatly by other writers, that some 
may imagine that they preclude the want of fresh experiments : 
it is theretore necessary to give them a little attention. 

“M. du Hamel’s experiments, and those of most of his 
correspondents, but particularly M. De Ohateauvieux, ought, 
in many respects, to be considered an excellent model for future 
essays. They are generally concise, admirably expressed, 
and great attention paid to most concurrent circumstances. 
I heartily wish we had as large a collection of equal authority 
made in England.^ But whatever praise we give to the 
patriotic individuals who made these experiments, yet there 
are some circumstances omitted in relation to them, which 
are of great importance.” 

They do in fact give full details of the culture employed 
and of the produce obtained, but none of the expenses incurred 
nor the prices obtained for the crop. Ohateauvieux supplies 
details of the ploughiogs, seed, horse hoeiugs, and quantity 
reaped, and makes a comparison between this system and the 
avera^ produce obtained by the methods commonly employed. 
Young takes exception to this on the ground that, while the 
cash profit is unequivocal, the yield alone shows imthiog; he 
goes on ix) expr^s the opinion thatIt is im^possible for single 
experiments, or froxh a great number in different lands separately 
coxisidered, to deduce a satisfactory proof of the superiority 
of any method,” He disdains experiments for one or two 
years and calculations for many years based upon them.^ 

“ No comparison here ” (in England), he continues, can be 
decisive, unless it is conducted during several years, and an 
exact register and account kept of each method during the whole 
time,” 

, He has quite an enthusiastic opioion about John Wynn 
Baker, whose experiments, he says, ‘" merit the utmost praise ; 
all that I have seen publish^ are judicious, important, accurate 
^d oondusive ; I heartfiy congratulate our sister kingdom, 
upon possessing a cultivator, whose ideas are so enlarged, 
and whose rc^sters so satisfactory.”^ Baker had been 
supplied with a farm by the 3>ublin Society for the purpose of 
carrying out trials dedgned to detennine improved methods 
for the farmers of ireland.^ He carried out many types 


^ Fosc a complete discassi<m of this question, see T. H. Marshall, “ Jethro 
, Tun and the New Hnsbandiy of the 18th oentory,” Mean. Hist. Jtev., n 
(1929), p; 41 ff. : 

^ Mxpenmmtal Agrie.^ pp, xi and xii. , 


^ xwi. 

e axitim’s ** John Wynn Baher: an improver in 18th eenturv 

, Affric. Bist^ Y (1931), p, 161 ft ^ ^ 
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of experiment on many crops, and he invented or adopted 
improved farm implements, which he put on the market. 

Experiment before his day had been concerned mainly 
with methods of cultivation. The controversy about the drill 
husbandry had been going on for long enough, and pretty well 
all the ^dactic writers treated of it. More than an^hing 
else advanced farmers were thinking about this subject. Mwures 
were of the accepted kind, mostly organic, although some soot 
and ashes were used, and the use of varieties in particular 
districts was practic^y stabilized. Baker’s experiments ex¬ 
panded the field of enquiry, but most of them are open to the 
same objections as those which Young levelled at the work of 
Chateauvieux. Baker’s trials were on a field scale, and although 
he supplies a great deal of detail (including the all-important 
costs and returns) he does not fafi to base his estimates of 
financial return, over a number of years, upon a single year’s 
experiment.^ 

Baker did, however, set out variety trials. In 1768 he tried 
blue cone, red (red lammas ?) and white wheat sown in alternate 
rows upon the same ground. He supplies details of the cul¬ 
tivation and states that the land had received no manure since 
before 1764 because it was the experimental field on which 
he had been trying out his comparisons of the drill husbandry. 
The yield is given, and Baker’s observations afford the 
conclusions.® Later he carried out similar trials with 
six varieties of turnips and with cabbage. These were con¬ 
tinued for two years, and a table of results is given showing 
the yield of each variety in each year. On the basis of these 
trials he calculates the acreable produce of each variety and 
notes his recommendations. He also tried to lay out some 
rotation experiments, but all of these lack some necessary 
information, and the results are obviously applicable only to 
a particular place and time. 

One of the most detailed of the multitudinous cuitiyation 
experiments of the day is not mentioned by Young, and this 
is odd because he was an omnivorous reader as well as a 
voluminous writer. Sir Digby Legard began some trials in 
1768 and continued them for several years over a series of 
rotations. Costs and receipts for each crop at current prices 
are added, and the whole reported to the Royal Society of Arts. 
The first season’s work is described verbally :— 

“ Five acres of an indosed field, tihe soil of which was natefitUy 
pretty ridi, but light and dry, inclining to an has&el mould, and nearly 
of equal goodness throug^ut, was destined to he sowed with barley : 


^ See m Agrio., 1766, p. 30. 

ms,p. 39fi. 
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paart aocordmg to the old and part to the new method of husbandry, 
in order to ascertain the most advantageous method of culture. 
This land had borne four successive crops viz., one of barley, two ot' 
wheat, and one of tiameps; was disposed in beds from the first; 
and had been horse hoed every year; but it never had emy manure; 
except that the tumeps had been eaten gSl by sheep. On the 26th 
April 1763, half an acre was sowed by hand, in the random way; 
and took five pecks of seed: and half an acre was drilled, in equal 
distant rows, one foot asunder; and took three pecks. Two acres 
were drilled on ridges or beds, five feet broad, in double rows, one 
foot asunder, and fom feet one inch interval to be horse-hoed; and 
they took six pecks. Two other acres were drilled, on five feet 
ridges, in treble rows, seven inches asunder; and took four pecks. 

** N.B.—feared, at the time of sowing these last two acres, that 
the seed had been too sparingly dispensed : but the plants branched 
so much afterwards, that the rows seemed tolerably compleat. 

** The above five acres had but one ploughing, viz., just before 
seed time after the harvest, 1762. On the 3(>& May, the first horse- 
hodng was performed, on Ihe four acres, sowed in ridges, with M. !Du 
Hamel’s one-wheeled plough. But on account of the rows having 
been drilled unevenly, this could not be done very regularly in some 
places : the plow coming so near the rows as to t^ out some plants, 
and cover others with mould; and in others going at too great a 
distance from the com. To remedy this in some measure, the rows 
so Covered had the, earth raked ofi : and another horse hoeing was 
given on the 7th of June; the earth being very dry. By thS last 
operation the furrow was cut deeper; and &ie plow went at a proper 
’ distance ftom the rows. On the Sth of June, all the five acres were 
hand hoed. But by reason of the season, not many weeds had 
sprung up. The effect of the horse hoeing on the four acres was 
great: and the com seemed to fiourish exceedingly. The plants 
were of a de^ green; and remarkably vigorous. Q^e part drilled 
in ^\i«dly distant rCws without intervals remained always of a 
paler green. But the part sown in the common way was a 
degree still paler; iho’ this last ripened the earliest; ^e dr^d 
hedf acre next; and the four horse-hoed acres last of all. Ihe third 
and last hoise hoeiog was performed in the bog^mung of July. This 
turned the earth towards the ro^; and left a furrow in the znidst 
of the intervals. > 

“ On the 31st August 1:763, the la. sowed by hand, and the Ja. 
drilled in equal distant rows, were mowed. The first produced 27 
stocks; the latter 31 stocks and 8 sheaves, and the straw was stronger 
and the ears larger, in the latter than the former. .C^ the 15th 
September the 4a., that had been horse hoed, were mowed. The 
ears were far from being equally ripe, because the extreme wet season 
had caused sevmal fceah shoots at the time the first, and principal, 
were ripening. / The two acres drilled with treHe rows produced 
94 stocks and 4 sheaves* But the seed was sowed too thin; and, 
in consequ^Qce, there were several vacant sopaces in the rows : and 
. this was. csrtamly some dxshinutiozi of the crop. The two acres 
drilled mth; double rows produced 95 stocks. The ears of barley, 
throu^out the four horse hoed acres, were surprisingly large. Several 
cmitaki^ 38 grains esMshCwhi^ is uncommon, at least in my hei^bour- 
hood). I be&ve the number of grains, in an ear, were, at a inedium, 
.- about 30-”*. 


5 Mmotts of hgricukim, 1 (1768), p. 324 ff*. 
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Few persons up to this time had recognized the use of pot 
experiments for checking up the data obt^ed from field trials, 
although some chemists had attempted by this method to 
determine the principles of plant nutrition.^ One in¬ 
genious writer, however, had invented a specious dope, none 
too definitely described, and made a comparative trial of his 
material with others in four pots.® He believed that the 
results obtained were convincmg and proclaims with unction 
in another place that Experiments correctly made, and 

fairly related, form the data on which agriculture sho^d be 
founded. To plan an experiment well, to trace it minutely 
through its progress, and to draw a just conclusion, is expected 
from the philosopher. And yet experiments that spring 

from chance more than reason should not be neglected.”® 
Young, of course, entirely agreed with him, and felt that 
all the experimental work which he so scathingly reviewed 
had been so unsatisfactory as to mduoe him to believe the 
subject to be by no means exhausted, a conclusion which, on 
perhaps more definite grounds, can hardly be bettered to-day. 
The work he did himself is extremely varied. He does not 
only make the usual comparison between the drill and broadcast 
husbandry; he was sufficiently convinced of the advantages 
of Ike former: but he tried various manures, varieties and 
dates of sowing. The details are given in full and the aU impor¬ 
tant (to him) costs and returns are registered, but the work 
lacks the precision necessary to entitle trials to be regarded as 
anything more than demonstrations, although Young bad a 
completer sense of the requirements of trials than most of his 
contemporaries. 

The critical sense was nevertheless developing as time went 
on, and a few years after Yomog’s book was published, a report 
made to the Bath and West Society called forth some ticlmsh 
questions. The report is concise. 

“ About Michaelmas, 1774, afield of clover and ray grass stubble, 
containing 12 acres, was broken and ploughed into broad stetohes 
(the land being sound and dry) which stetohes were alternately set 
(dibbled) and sown throughout the whole field, and the com after 
reaping was laid and carefully k^t separate. On threshing, it was 
found that the Wheat which had been set produced 2 b. per acre 
more than the sown.” ♦ 

The Secretary to the Society wished to know, amongst 
other things, the nature of the soil, how long the land had been 

^ See Sir John Bussell. Soil conditums and plma growth^ 1932. p. 2 fi. 

* Alexander Hunter. Qeorguxd MasaySp I (1770), p. 70 fi. 

*i&id.,3y (1772),p.65. 

Letters arjtd papora on agrkmwra. .... Bath and West Soo.,T 
(1792), pp. 6-7. 
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tmder clover, how deep the seed was dibbled, the number of 
grains dropped in each hole, how many bushels per acre were 
harvested, and the quality of the straw. In spite of this 
powerful criticism and implied suggestion, this series of letters 
and papers reports numerous so-called experiments, which 
are chiefly remarkable for the lack of comparison with controls. 
They might more accurately be described as reports on crops. 

Indications that there was no shortage of pious aspiration 
towards a precise experimental technique are plentiEul. Marshall, 
who complains that comparative trials were few, adds his voice 
to the chorus. His own work was limited to single-year trials 
and he laid them down in ordinary flelds on selected plots. 
The plots were treated in some special way and differently 
from the rest of the field, but usually the crops were the same. 
His own views of the way in which the work should be carried 
out are a little in advance of his time. The mode of making 
experiments he feels requires little explanation, but 

**It xnay be proper to observe, however, that Circumapeaim 
and Accitracy are indispezisably necessary to the operation; the 
former to guard against any dissimilarity of Soilt Seed, etc., etc., 
with which the Experiment is about to be made; and the latter 
to mark minutely the scene of Experiment, When this lies in the 
FiUd^ IcdieUed Stumps are vea^ convenient : but they ahoxild not be 
depended upon, being liable to being removed, either by 
accident or intention; the place should therefore be identified like¬ 
wise by the number of Lands, quantity of Bods, etc. In short, 
to make an AvihenJtic Expenmerd, an ideimty of Place, Time, Element 
and Process, must be strictly observed in ev^ particular, excepting 
only the Intended Difference which constitutes the Experiment. 
Nor can the Experiment be avihentic, if the Process be in any instance 
left to ctn Agerd ; it must be performed by the immediate hand, or 
under the immediate eye of the Experirnentalist, 

** The mode of registering experiments ... is of some importance. 
The Accurcusy of Making is lost, if the Eieperiznent be not fuU/y and 
accurately restored ... 

** Obser^g the results • , . is a very serious Employment 

YouBg iudeed thought that every farmer might have an 
experimental field on which e 2 :perimental plots could be laid 
out for trying new ideas, seeds and manures, etc., in small 
before taking them upon a commercial scale. He also wished 
farmers to set up a simple laboratory for soil analysis and so 
on.® 

TMe type of field plot was used for a long time,® but 
smaU comparative plots began to come into practice so early 

^ Wm. Maishali., E^^perimenis md reservations eoncernmg agrictdture and 
weather, .177^* Intro. 

* Formas Calendar, 6th ed., 180§, pp. 593-594, 663 ff. 
s llKsnas Crowe Mtuinm^. An account of some experimmts for drUling and 
: preteetmg 1^2. Of. Prize Ess ays and Trans, Bigh, Soc., 

E3X (1829), pp. 67 and 72, 317 ff; XTV (1843), pp. 327 ff. 
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as 1805, when John Wright of Pickworth, Rutland, under¬ 
took to conduct any trials that the Board of Agriculture might 
propose. The Board set him to work on J rood plots at trials 
of fresh stable dung, rotten stable dung, and burnt straw. He 
carried out these trials for some years and had an unmanured plot 
as control. The soil and subsoil and the course of cropping 
are described, while the yields, as well as the rates at which the 
various manures were applied, are set out in tabular form.^ 

It was unfortunate that one of Sir John Sinclair’s most 
admirable projects came to naught just about this time. He 
had tried to form an Experimental Farming Society, but he 
could not obtain a charter, and without the measure of royal 
supi)ort which a charter would have indicated he abandoned it.^ 

Sir John, while he admitted the value of the experiments 
being done by private individuals, thought them rather pattern 
farms for the advantage of the farmers in their immediate 
neighbourhood, and the records too often rather those of success¬ 
ful experiments only, rather than the faithful journals of success 
and disappointment. In order to render experimental farms 
generally useful, they ought to be open to the inspection of the 
public; the account of each experiment ought to be regularly 
published, and every new practice, likely to improve the cultiva¬ 
tion of any part of the l^gdom, ought to be examined with 
the utmost precision, every trial repeated for confirmation, 
and, if possible, made by cUflerent persons, m different places, 
and on different soils .... The object of an experimental 
farm should be to ascertain facts, and to puhUsK litem ; and as 
much credit would be required, by an intelligent conductor 
of an experimental farm, for his exertions in detecting errors, 
as in establishing facts likely to be useful. Sir John thought a 
grant of £5,000 a year for ten or twenty years would be sufficient 
^ secure his purpose.® 

The work of Wright had its fruits at a later day. One- 
twentieth of an acre seems to have been recognized, by the 
forties of the 19th century, as a suitable size for experimental 
plots, and the essential control plot was then pretty generally 
laid down.^ At this time a clear exposition of the best 
contemporary method of laying out experiments was made 
by James F. W. Johnston,® who thought the form of the 


^ €cmmw%icxaiom to the Board of AgriouUvare, IV (1805), p. 407 ff; V 
(1806), p. 175 ff. 

* Farmer^a Magazimf III (1802), p. 375. 

3 The Code of Agric/i^re, 3rd ed., 1821, pp. 682-583. 

* Ttam, High, 5oc., N.S. (1843-1846) 

367 ff, 382 ff, 401 ff ; (1861), p. 141 
« Escpmmental Agric,, 1849, p. 38 ff. 




28 ft; (1847), Kp. 1 ft, 140 fi. 
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pieces of land on which field experiments were laid down 
should be square or oblong because they are likely to be uniform 
in quality and are easy to handle. Experiments on two or 
more drills he thinks objectionable and untrustworthy. Size 
of plot is liimted chiefly by the labour required to weigh the 
produce. Comparative experiments should be on plots of Ja. 
at least, so that soil variations and quality differences in the 
manures mi ght be minimised. The kind of soil, so long as it is 
uniform, is unimportant, although obviously the results obtained 
will apply specifically to that type of soU. The condition 
of the soil is however important, and its past history, cropping, 
and manuring, must be noticed. Everything must be done by 
weight and measure, nothing guessed or estimated. The chemical 
composition and physical qualities or condition of all substances 
must be accurately ascertained and recoirded. Two experiments 
of the same kind, one to check the other, doLOuld always be made. 
Johnston’s ^ecimen plot lay-out shows that he had elementary 
ideas of randomization, and he sees the necessity for recording 
observations during the growth of the crop, and also for meteoro¬ 
logical records. Not least important, he is insistent that obser¬ 
vations should be made and recorded by the chief experimenter 
himself, and that even he will be well Advised to guard against 
the possible influence ctf preconceived opinions. 

ilioally the object of the work must be clearly defined before 
it is commenced. Experiment ought to have a definite object, 
to be designed to throw light on some specM points, to remove 
some doubt, or to solve some recognized practical or theoretical 
difficulty; and always it must be comparative. 

This definition is so practical and modem that it marks 
the begixming of modem sdentific field experimental technique, 
and, at least in theory, the end of the vague, unsatisfactory and 
ill-defined experiment of early times. 


6, Tavis^k Place, 

liondozi. 


G. E. FXTSSBIiL. 




[A farther.deeliiig with modem experimental technique will 
in ^of the Joumr^x..— 
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NOTABLE FARMING ENTERPRISES.—VI. 

I.— TrrTB Ebttit Fabms oe Spekobb W. Mount, Patbixboubnb, 
Canterbury. 

Mb. Spencer Mount first began fruit farming in 1902 when he 
planted up some 40 acres at Barton Farm, near Canterbury. 
In 1907 he took Hode Farm, Patrixboume, where he now lives, 
and on these two farms, comprising over 400 acres, he went on 
developing the fruit acreage untU 1918. He then took over 
Mestone Farm, 91 acres, followed this up in 1922 with the pur¬ 
chase of Part Saint Lawrence Farm, 136 acres, and finally 



Hode Farm, Fatrixboume, Canterbury, the home of Mr. Spencer Mount. 


rounded off that property in 1925 by acquiring little Barton 
Farm, 107 acres. This brought 980 acres of £ait, or land in 
preparation for fruit, under his direct control, and for the last 
ten years the work of developing this multi-farm unit and of 
bringing it into line with the moi^ up-to-date systems of fruit¬ 
growing has kept Mr. Mount fully occupied. True to family 
tradition, however, his eldest son, Mr. James Mount, soon made 
it dear that he was determined to go in for fruitgrowing, and 
Mir. Mount at once began delegalang to him a graduafiy increasing 
amount of responsibility and proceeded to look about for more 
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land on ’vrhioli to plant fruit for his younger son, Mr. David Mount. 
The land in the immediate vicinity of Canterbury was by this 
time pretty fully occupied by Mr. Mount and his three fruit¬ 
growing brothers and their families, and the two farms of Wootton 
and Buckholt, each 220 acres, which were taken over in 1934, 
are situated at a distance of some 5 or 6 miles to the south-west 
of Canterbury, at Petham and Waltham respectively. On 
these two farms over 300 acres were planted up with fmit last 
year, so that Mr. Mount and his two sons now control between 
them seven farms totalling over 1,200 acres, nearly the whole of 
which is devoted to the culture of tree fruits. 

A word or two should be said here as to the general system of 
planting which Mr. Mount has evolved in the light of his experi¬ 
ence during the last thirty years. One of the main principles 
laid down by his father, the late Mr. George Mount, a pioneer of 
commercial fruitgrowing in the Canterbury district, was to aim 
at producing in bulk the best market varieties of apples and 
plums and always to keep right up to date with regard to methods 
of packing. Starting at Barton Farm in 1902, Mr. Spencer 
Mount adopted the methods prevaUmg at that time and planted 
apples and plums as bush and half-standard trees with currants 
and gooseberries between them and strawberries underneath. 
Some ten years later began the movement towards packing apples 
in non-iretumable boxes, and Mr. Mount was one of the first to 
try out the new idea. The Kent Commercial Fruit Show (fore¬ 
runner of the Imperial Show) was just being started in the county, 
and since Mr. George Mount had found it profitable, when 
growidg rose trees in his nursery at Canterbury, to exhibit at 
every big Show in the country, it was not unnatural for his son 
to try out this method of bringing his apples to the notice of 
salesmen in the big London and provincial markets. How 
successful this policy proved is now a matter of history in the 
fruit world, his crowning achievement beic^ at the Imperial 
Fruit Show at Holland Park in 1925, when he carried off ten 
first prizes, three seconds, one gold cup, nine silver cups and four 
gold medals. 

Largely as the result of his early successes at commercial 
apple shows, Mr, Mount came to concentrate more and more on 
tree fruits to the gradual exclusion of the undercrop and later, 
as the difficulties of manuring, spraying and cultivating of apples, 
plums and pears together became more and more apparent, he 
adopted the policy of planting these three crops separately, mth 
apples as the primary consideration. Thus in the most recent 
planti^s of 1934 apples were planted in the proporiloh of six 
to Of pears or plums, Agadnj in the matter of distance of 
pladai^^ me grs^u^ ^ ascendancy of the apple as the main 
is lefieot^ in the steady mcrease in the distances allowed 
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between the trees at time of planting, all making for increased 
speed and eflGiciency in cultivating and spraying. Whereas, in 
the early days at Barton Farm, apples and plums were planted 
10 feet apart, the distance selected for the most recent plantings 
of bush trees of dessert apples on semi-dwarf stocks on land of 
medium strength was 15 feet apart all ways. 



A Plantation of Bramley’s Seedling Apples at Hode Farm, Pafcrixboume. 


Again, in the matter of cultivations it is interesting to trace 
in the history of Mr. Mount’s farms the evolution of the modem 
idea that there can be no hard and fast rule, where fruit trees are 
concerned, as to the correct degree of cultivations to be carried 
out, and ttiat “ clean ” cultivation, semi-cultivations, weeds and 
grass are merely so many managen^t factors ” which in the 
hands of a skilful ^ower can be used to produce definite effects 
on tree growth and fruit quality, according to the requirements of 
each plantation. Before the War close planting and clean 
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cultivatioxis were the tradition in Kent, the ground being dug over 
with a fork in the winter, levelled down with a Canterbury hoe in 
the spring, and hoed again with a Dutoh or with a swan-neck 
hoe two or three times in the course of the summer. In 1914 
war broke out and carried o£E most of the men who did all this 
digging and hoeing. Fortunately for Mr. Mount, he had already 
started the previous year a transition to tractor cultivation, so 
that he was able to adapt himself more quickly to the changed 
conditions. It was, however, one of the many ironies of the War 
that at a time when everyone would have liked to be free to grub 
their closely-planted bush fruits in order to facilitate a more 
economical system of cultivation, the demand for fruit of all 
kinds was so great that it became a matter of national importance 
for fruitgrowers to retain the very bushes which they would 
have Uked to grub out. At the same time scarcity of labour 
made it difficult, or almost impossible, to keep hand cultivations 
going on anything like the scale that had obtained in the days of 
peace, so that there was a very general tendency before the end 
of the War for plantations to go down, either partially or com¬ 
pletely, to grass or weeds. 

Naturauy this state of affairs led to a general eishaustion of 
the supplies of plant foods in the soil, so that when the movement 
began towards the introduction of pigs into the orchards and 
plantations Mount went in for pigs and gave them a thorough 

trial in his plantations from 1919 to 1926. Their function was to 
be two-fold; they were to bring the land back into cultivation 
and at the same time to renew the depleted supplies of nitrogen 
and other plant foods. The pigs proved to be enthusiastic if 
unequal cultivators, and did a good deal of harm to apple trees 
by gnawing the bark of the stem and the lower branches of hush 
trees. From the manurial point of view, so long as they were 
not allowed to root too deej^ they did a great deal of good in 
the case of nitrogen-loving fi^ts such as plums and damsons. 
In apple plantations, however, the large amounts of nitrogen 
present in pig manure, in comparison with its potash content, 
and the unequal method of its distribution, did much to upset 
any balance that already e;psted between these two elements. 
It was Just about this time that Dr. Wallace was completing 
the impoti^t seiies of ezparime in manuring which was to 
bring out so forcibly this very point about potash-nitrogen ratio, 
md Mr. 3Ujount wes one of the first to realize its implications. 
Pigs were banished from his plantations, butii frffits were 
^bbed, and for the last ten years the mahurial programme for 
app^ hm be^ directed towards building up and maintaining a 
iiaw of ayaiiable potastium in the soil, and of superim- 

upon this drestin^ of nifro in ace^ance with the 
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At the same time the whole poKoy with regard to cultivations 
was gradually brought into line with the changed circumstances. 
Whereas before the War all the fruit crops in any one field had to 
be treated alike, both from the cropping and the manurial point 
of view, to-day each crop is being planted separately and can 
thus be given whatever special treatment it may require without 
interfering with other crops. 

On Mr. Mount’s farms at the present time there are young 
plantations of apples and of plums where the tractors are culti- 
vating aU ways throughout the season in order to encourage 
growth, and there is not a weed to be seen. In other older plan¬ 
tations the tractors are kept going till about the end of June, 
after which the weeds are allowed to grow in order to check 
excessive growth. In yet a third series of established plantations 
the natural herbage has been allowed to grow, and by dint of 
regular cutting with triple mowing machines the sward now 
presents the smooth appearance of a goU course. Such an elastic 
system of culture is rendered all the more important by the 
extreme variability of the soils in the area covered by Mr. Mount’s 
farms. A strong loam that will grow stout young trees when 
well cultivated may later produce such excessive growth that the 
trees will have to be grassed down quickly. Or again, a sandy 
or gravelly subsoil such as is to be found on one farm where 
Mr. Mount grows some of his most famous Worcesters may give 
beautifully coloured apples when under grass but, if a series of 
droughts should come along, it may be essential to break up the 
tinf in order to start the trees growing again. 

The illustrations given above will serve to show how, on these 
farms, cultivations and manuring are now used as tactical weapons 
in the hands of the grower to supplement each other m oontrolHng 
the activities of the trees. 

On Mr. Mount’s farms the kinds and varieties of fruits grown 
are limited to those which have proved to be the most suitable 
from the joint aspects of growth, cropping and marketing, and 
are discarded or worked over to other sorts as and when they 
cease to be profitable. At the present time Bramley’s Sidling 
and Worcester Pearmain are the most widely grown apple 
varieties, but in recent years an increasing number of trees of 
other varieties, notably Lane’s Prince Albert and Early Victoria, 
have been top-grafted to Cox’s Orange Pippin and quite a large 
acreage of this variety has lately been planted, along with a 
suitable pollinator, as bush trees On semi-dwarfing stocks. 

No description of Mr. Mount’s farming enterprises would be 
complete without some reference to his astonishh^ feats in the 
transplanting of established teees from overcrowded plantations 
to make new plantations of fruiting trees oh another fiuin 
Others may have done this suocessfuUy on a <^mj»aratively an^ 
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scale, but it was left to Mr. Mount to demonstrate the practic¬ 
ability of the undertaking on a commercial basis. The trees, 
which consisted for the most part of Bramley*s Seedling and 
Worcester Pearmain. of sixteen years or more, were moved bodily 
without any drastic branch pruning, as much as possible of the 
root system being retained, and were carried in lorries to their new 
position, where they were planted in broad shallow holes and 
supported firmly against winter gales by being tied to a single 



A tree of Worcester Pearm^ moved bodily at twenty years of age from 
a considerable dl^nce three years ago, 

stout chestnut p)le djiven in at an ob%ue angle, heading towards 
the prevailing TITO , 

Within for^ years these trees were again cropping freely and 
in cme;case they grew so strongly, sifter this period that it was 
neciKssaiy to resort to gras^^ down in order tp oheti their 
; mm becoming overcrowded 
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In the matter of pruning, Mr. Mount’s chief aim mth all his 
tree fruits has been to secure, for each branch of every tree, the 
greatest possible share of air and light without too much forcing 
of lateral growth by spur-pruning. The policy with Bramley and 
Worcester in particular has been one of regulated pruning rather 
than of systematic tipping and spurring, a policy which is admir¬ 
ably adapted to the growth habits of these two varieties. No 
summer pruning is practised and fruit thinning is carried out 
only on certain varieties of apple (such as Early Victoria and 
IkMer’s Seedling) which are known to set their fruit in clusters 
and to produce small fruits unless heavily thinned. Mr, Mount 
does not advocate the regular thinning of Bramley’s Seedling, for 
he finds that he can get the best commercial size for his box 
pack of this apple by leaving the fruits unthinned. 

Mr. Mount is a firm believer in the help given by hive bees m 
carrying pollen from the flowers of one variety to those of 
another in all kinds of fruit. In addition to the sixty hives 
which he keeps permanently in his plantations he hi^s 100 
hives every year to be brought into the plantations for the 
period of the fruit blossoming season. 

In spite of his fondness for bees, Mr. Mount has been using 
power sprang machinery ever since 1910, His present equip¬ 
ment includes two large central spraying plants, with four throw 
pumps and Ruston Hornsby diesel engines. Permanent mains 
are laid underground and each plant will, when desired, take 
fourteen double nozzles at a pressure of over 400 lb. per square 
inch. In addition to these are four portable machines, with steel 
portable mains and rubber leads, for those parts of the farms 
which are not served by the central plants. Ab more fruit comes 
into the range of routine spraying additional equipment is 
acquired, Mir. Mount insisting that a grower should be able to 
spray through the whole of his fruit oncei in the course of a single 
week. 

The possibility of protecting fruit trees from frost damage 
has always been a subject of interest to Mr. Mount, who was 
one of the first fruitgrowers in this country to try out, many 
years ago, the American system of " smudge pots.” This year 
Mr. Mount made an extensive trial over an area of about 60 acres 
in the use of the Harrington Orchard Heater, supplied by Messrs. 
George Monro Ltd. During the critical late test period two men 
were kept on night watch in the plantations, and eariy in . the 
morning of May 17th they raised the alarm and some4,000 heaters, 
burning crude oil, were lit up. In this area, where some established 
apple «md plum trees were growmg in a hollow, an excellent crop 
pi fruit is now to be seen, although eight degrees of test were 
registered at a hri^t of 3 feet from the ground outside the 
heated area. 
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Oa Me. Mount’s faxms special attention is paid to the method 
of fruit idoking. This operation is oaxiied out by piecework, 
under very oarefol supervision, and Mr. Mount finds that he very " 
seldom has to change his pickers once they have been trained. 
Apples are packed into shallow wooden trays which are then 
stacked on carts or lorries and taken to a central paokhouse 
oonsistiug of a corrugated iron building, 120 X 40 feet, with good 
north lifting and plenty of headroom for larries to enter and 
leave with finl loads. Three full-sized Cutler graders are used 
for sizing and sorting the apple crop 'which, according to variety 
and grade, is thempaoked into baskets, trays or boxes. 



Eiop Oasi BiouSe convoted into a Cold Stwe toe Apples at Barton Vmo, Cantarbory. 


Mr. Mount was One of the first growers ih this country to 
orperinientwithnewinethods of storage, a cold stem having been 
installed on his farm in 1913, and a oarbon-diozide gas-store 
; dhamber in 1929; Since thmi a lar^ new store, with a 
. . oa^acii^t^ 40,000 budliels, has been emetedn^ toe pacMouse. 

. st^ is specfally eenstruoted to allow of rs^d loading, a 

fiaotor whito lb. Mormt believes to be eatontial to success in 1^ 
nieHmd of i^mage. yX^niies are loadbd in toe paokhousewito 
i|; dc«Ide tejm iiiamooBtam^ t^ch have been <atefally i 

btaish, and fdded to-; ^, 
The londes drive rt^t into toe ^ 8t«e 
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building at one of two doors at front and back, unload from 
either side into one of the eighteen separate gas chambers, and 
diye out empty at the other end. In this way the whole store 
can be loaded and shut down for the winter in the course of a 
fortnight. 

Mr. Mount has made a special study of the art of packing 
fruit, especially in non-returnable packages, and there is no 



Packing Plimas into non-returnable 14 lb. wooden boxes. 


doubt that the rapid progress in box-packing which has been 
xnade in this country since the War is due in no small measure to 
his example and to the high standard which he always 
rigi^y enforced in his own paokhouse. For many years every 
exhibit of the hundreds which went up to the Imperial Fruit 
Show from Bfc. Mount’s farms was packed under his critical eye, 
and many by his own hands. 
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Until a comparatively short time ago all fruit was sent up to 
London and the more distant markets by train, but for various 
reasons road transport is now found to be more economical, and 
nearly everything now goes to the London market by hired lorry. 

oil Mr, Mount’s farms the regular establishment of employees 
numbers about 100 men and thirty women, and in addition 
between 200 and 300 persons, mostly women, are given tem¬ 
porary employment at different times of the year in picking, 



]^cking and o&er season^dp^tions. In order to aocommo- 
these workers a and recreatioh room is shortly to 

be besye’iiie 

XesxiiQn made of lir. Moxint’s policy, originated in 

Ibe pla^;by Kts fa^er, of attaching superlative importance 
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to the presentation and marketing of his fruit. This year the 
whole of the Mount family, living in and around Canterbury, 
have combined for the purpose of marketing their high-grade 
fruit. Trading as Mount, Canterbury, under a group brand, 
they have established their offices at Little Barton, a beautiful 
old farmhouse built in 1637 and bearing its date proudly in 
figures of iron on its gables. Here in a board room that was 
once a granary, but wMch is now equipped with all the amenities 
of a London office, fifteen worthy descendants of Mr. George 
Mount meet periodically to transact their biisiness under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Spencer Moimt. Each of the four members 
of the family firm contributes his choicest fruits to this marketing 
scheme, which in return provides for each member the economies 
and conveniences of centralized trading on a very large scale. 
The fruit is marketed under the group brand which can, when 
thought desirable, be used in conjunction with the National Mark. 
Consignments are sent regularly to leading salesmen in London 
and to twenty of the principal markets in the provinces, and by 
an ingenious system of book-keeping an exact record is kept 
throughout the season showing the day-to-day prices received 
in each market and from each salesman. 

In spite of all his farming and bu^ess activities, Mr. Spencer 
Mount has found time to keep in close touch with aU that is 
going on in the field of research. For many years he has been 
a member of the Agricultural Research Council, and East Mailing 
Research Station owes him a great debt of gratitude for several 
years of devoted service as Chairman of their Finance Committee. 

To sum up, the main points of interest to the fruitgrower 
arising from this account of Mr, Spencer Mount’s farms are in 
connection with his pioneer enterprises in the growing and mar¬ 
keting and storing of fruit during the last thirty years. These 
enterprises include his early experiences with tractor cultivating, 
wide-distance planting, crop specialization, the adaptation of 
cultivations, manuring and pruning methods to the production 
of high-grade fruit, power spraying, box-packing, commercial 
fruit show exhibiting, cold and gas storage, and group marketing. 

The main points which he stresses in regard to the planting up 
of fruit, as a result of his own experience, are the importance of 
limiting varieties to the smallest possible number, consistent with 
market requirements, and of maintaining the right balance 
between varieties when planting so as to ensure that, with the 
picking labour available, fruits of short season can be got off the 
trees and away to market in good time, and long-keeping fruits 
may be harvested and stored with the utmost despatch once 
picking has started. 

Finally, before selecting a market, Mr. Mount beheyes that a 
wi^ grower will make certain that he can keep that market 
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continuously supplied with some particular line of fruit through¬ 
out the season, for only thus does he consider it possible to com¬ 
mand the very best service from that market. Growers of 
limited areas who ponder over this recommendation can hardly 
fail to see the implication underlying it, for in order to keep a 
market continuously supplied in this way a small grower must 
surely belong to a marketing group. 

N. B. BAGmAL. 

Sast Mailing Besearch Station, 

East lulling, Kent. 


II,— ^An Up-to-date Fabming and Horticultubad 
Enterprise. 

The great development of commercial horticulture which has 
taken place during the . past five years is well known. The 
opportunity afforded by the reduction of certain classes of 
imports, brought about by tariffs, has been eagerly seized on by 
market gardeners, and many farmers have taken up the growing 
of market-garden crops on a large scale. 

The Holland Division of Lincohishire has been long noted for 
its intensive cultivation, and for the growing of certain classes 
of market produce on an extensive scale. It is not surprising, 
thereforoi to jBnd in that district one of the most up-to-date of 
market-gardening enterprises, combined with what may be 
regarded as intensive agriculture. 

The owner of the business to be described is Mr. Cecil Robinson, 
a man greatly alive to the possibilities of new developments, and 
keenly interested in the development of the horticultural industry 
of this country. The great success which Mr. Robinson has 
achieved is due to business ability, capacity for organization, 
and a detailed knowledge of the cultivation of the varioua-erojC 
His success on the latter side is due partly to his careful 
selection of men possessing the necessary knowledge, or men 
who can be trained to the work. 

: Qmeral Swrmy, 

The total area is approximately 700 acresT^not all in one 
block, but divided into ^veral farms. WMe this acreage 
mighlnot be regarded as large for a grass or corn-growing farm, 
some idea of the intensive nature Of the ^ncem may be conveyed 
. when it is said that the;value of the land is, on the average, 
QV^ £80 per a<ape (apa^ f^ other capital outlay such as 
igl^ and the w^e-bffl^ to more than £20 

acre per anmro ' 

. a respon- 

a manager- 
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in control of two sections, with, two foremen under him. Thus 
each manager is able to specialize in his own particular branch, 
and is responsible directly to the head of the concern. 

The sections into which the enterprise is divided are :— 
(1) General farming, including seed-potato growing ; (2) large- 
scale market crops on the farms, including fruit, flowers and 
bulbs (and including also the glasshouses when used for forcing 
flowers); (3) tomatoes and cucumbers (including the growing of 
plants under glass required for the outdoor early-produce 
department) and Dutch lights. 

The Soil. 

The greater part of the land consists of rich alluvial deposit 
in a high condition of fertility. Some forty years ago a consider¬ 
able acreage was old-established pasture. As in other parts of 
South Lmcolnshire, the value of these pastures for potato-growing 
was recognized, and they have mostly now been brought under 
the plough. 

In parts, the soil is of a heavier nature. This land, however, 
is used for crops requiring such a soil, as for instance, certain 
varieties of potatoes and some brassica crops. 

The soil surrounding the central buildings, etc., is of an 
exceptionally fertile nature, and it is on this that the Glasshouse 
and Dutch Lights Departments have been developed. 

The fertility of the soil is maintained to some extent by the 
type of rotation adopted, partly by the fattening of about 160 
cattle, chiefly in yards during the winter, and partly by the 
manure from a considerable number of pigs. Large quantities 
of artificial manure are used. The character of the soil is such 
that fertility can be maintained for a number of years by artificials 
alone. It is realized that the problem of nxaintaming fertility 
may become of greater importance, but the situation would soon 
be relieved if bullock fattening were again to become a payitig 
proposition. 

The General Cropping, 

What may be termed the farm cropping is centred largely 
round the potato crop. At one tim.6 over 200 acres of potatoes 
were grown, but owing to the increase in the acreage of market^ 
garden crops, this has now been reduced to 150 acres. Of these, 
20 acres are early varieties for lifting in June and eiuly July, 
the crop being immediately disposed of as ware. The remaining 
130 acres are grown for seed. This acrea^ is planted every 
year with Scotch seed, the produce of which is, of course, disposed 
of as ** once groTO ” seed. 

Potatoes are, as far as jkissible, gro^ rfter a dov^ crop, 
the aftermath of which is plou^ed m 'm maiiure dhru^ 
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July. The clover is sown in a cover crop of cereals, chiefly 
wheat. Only a small acreage of oats is grown, sufficient for the 
requirements of the farms. Neither barley nor field beans finds 
a place. 

The land for potatoes, as indeed for most crops other than 
cereals, is ploughed 8 inches deep and subsoiled to a further 
depth of 10 or 12 inches. Where possible the ploughing and 
subsoiling are done by cable tackle (steam at present). The 
smaller fields, where such tackle cannot be used, are ploughed 
and subsoiled by tractor, a combined one-furrow plough and 
subsoiler being employed. 

All seed potatoes are sprouted under glass, and the crop 
receives a dressing of 16 cwt. per acre of a well-balanced artificial 
compound suitable to the soil. Sulphate of potash is the only 
source of potash used, either for potatoes or other crops. 

Market-Garden Cro^s {Large scale). 

Of the market-garden crops cultivated on a large scale, the 
chief are cauliflowers and broccoli, of which over 80 acres are 
grown annually. The cauliflowers for the first and second crops 
are groTO under glass, and are ready for cutting in the end of 
May and beginning of June. Further details will be given later. 
By a careful selection of varieties it has been found possible to 
make the cutting of cauliflower and broccoli continuous through¬ 
out the year; indeed, since January, 1933, no single week has 
passed when one or the other has not been marketed. It may 
be remarked that broccoli are regarded as being winter hardy, 
whereas cauliflower are not. Not aU varieties of broccoli, however, 
are hardy in the colder climate of eastern England. This state¬ 
ment applies, for instance, to the Boscofl types now so largely 
grown in the south-west of .England, and marketed in February 
and March. Broccoli are usually sown out-of-doors in April or 
early May and are planted out in their permanent quarters in 
June or July. Mr. Kobinson’s method, which is unusual but has 
so far proved very satisfactory, is to grow most of his broccoli 
after clover. As is the case when potatoes are to follow clover, 
the aftermath is plo^^ed under early in July. Before ploughing, 
all land to be plants with broccoli receives a moderate dressing 
of farmyard manure. This is applied to the aftermath and is 
ploughed in with it. 

An land from which bulbs (daffodils, tulips, etc.) have been 
h at once ploughed over and planted with broccoli or other 
brassica crops. 

Another, market crop produced on a considerable scale is 
Peas. The^. are afl grow for the market, none being sold for 
Doature. A succession of varieties provides 
to. pniBng^,:&pm to August, the varieties at present 
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grown being Early Bird, Meteor, Thomas Laxton, Onward and 
Standard. The land that has been used for peas is ploughed as 
soon as the crop is cleared, the pea straw being turned under as 
manure. The greater part of the area is then planted with bulbs, 
chiefly daffodik. The planting of these goes on from August to 
November. 

Garden beans are also grown, but only for the very early 
market, the variety used being “ Seville.” The seed is sown in 
early October, and pulling commonly begins about the 10th June. 
As in the case of peas, the straw is ploughed in, and the land 
either cropped again immediately or else later planted with bulbs. 

A considerable acreage of spring cabbage is planted in 
October and, so far as possible, the crop is cleared as “ greens ” 
in early spring, to allow of a following crop being planted in 
time. Something of a speciality is made of the production of 
cabbage for the July and August market, a season when cabbage 
is sometimes none too plentfluL The seed for this crop is sown 
under glass—^in Dutch lights—^in early spring, the young 
seedlings being later pricked out, and finally transplanted in 
their permanent quarters. 

Brussels sprouts are treated in a similar manner, and are 
then usually ready for picking in September. Another crop 
receiving this treatment is leeks, which are planted out-of-doors 
in mid-May, and are ready for lifting early in September, 

Mention must be made of otit-door lettuce. The acreage of 
this is naturally limited, but is considerable for the kind of crop. 
Sowings are made out-of-doors, so that supplies are ready when 
the frame-cultivated lettuce is finished. These supply the market 
until the end of June, when lettuces usually become a glut in 
the market. Further sowings are, however, made in late summer 
to supply the market in autumn, when salad crops again become 
scarcer and realize better prices. 

Every outdoor garden crop receives a heavy dressing of a 
mixture of artificial manures considered suitable for its particular 
needs. 

Fruit {Outdoor), 

Fruit does not at present constitute a very important 
department, but does receive some attention. Thirty acres of 
strawberries, ten acres of gooseberries and fourteen acres of 
raspberries are grown, most attention being paid to the straw¬ 
berry crop. A small acreage of the cultivated blackberry has 
been established and, having proved successful, is now to be 
extended. . Top fruits (apples, etc.) are not now grown, apples 
particularly having proved an unprofitable crop in the whole of 
the district for, the last fifteen years, chiefly owmg to poor yields. 
Mr. Robinson preferred to out his losses ratfier tl^n p^rsev^^ 
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with an unprofitable and unpromising enterprise, especially 
since the land could obviously be put to better use. 


Intemive Mmrket Gardening, 

The most interesting of the departments is that devoted to 
the production of early crops under glass, or under a combination 
of glass and out-door culture. 

The area covered by the existing glasshouses is four acres, 
and a farther acre of glass is at present in course of erection. 
Eight thousand Dutch lights (frames) are also in constant use, 
b3mg moved from crop to crop as and when required. 

The glasshouses are used for the forciog of flowers (chiefly 
daffodils and tulips), for tomatoes, cucumbers and melons, for 
the growing-on of cauliflowers during the winter months, and, 
of course, for the raising of tomato, cucumber and melon plants. 
Mr. Eobioson’s object is to have both his glasshouses and his 
frames always turning out a marketable crop, as many as three 
or four crops being obtained, in some cases, in the course of 
a year, 


Fh^ OvJture, 

The first crop obtained from all glasshouses (except those 
Used for propagating, etc. and for cauhflowers) is one of daffodil 
and tulip flowers. far as possible the bulbs required for forcing 
are grown on the fanns. The stocks for the production of forcing 
bulbs are planted in the fields on suitable land in the autumn, 
and are lifted again in the following June or July. After cleanmg 
and gmding, suitable sizes for forcing are selected, the largest 
being sold ix> the retail trade and the remamder set aside to plant 
for future supplies and for out-door flowers. 

The bulbs for forcing are planted in boxes, the operation 
beginning in Au^st wit£ daffodils and continuing with ttdips. 
Pf^icular attention is paid to the modem methods of preparing 
bulbs for very early flowering by their special treatment during 
the storage period. By this means suitable varieties (^n be 
forced into flower by Christmas week. Erom this date outtirg 
goes on continuously—flfst from the houses, then &om, the 
Dutch lights, and lastly, until abrot the bej^nning of June, 
out-doors. 

Afteir boxing, the brilbs are oove^ with straw and a^e left 
put-of-do<HS until Hovi^bto^ when they aare placed in the 
glae^or^. All the &Qus^ (with jlke exo^^on of that used 
im ^uhflower^, ^ ;^us Sited, so, that one crop of flowers 

Tiee earfi^ houses are aU cut 

3!^ bo^es are then rembyed, the soil in 
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from which time continuous supplies are produced until the end 
of the season in October. 

Tomatoes. 

The remainder of the houses, as the first round of flowers is 
finished, are again filled with bulbs. When the earliest of these 
are again emptied, second-early tomatoes are planted. The 
later houses are again filled with bulbs, and subsequently planted 
with tomatoes, so that some of the houses produce one crop, 
some two crops, and the remainder three crops of flowers, followed 
in each case by tomatoes. 

The soil is eminently suited to tomatoes, and as ample 
supplies of such soil are available in the fields adjoining, the soil 
in the house is changed every third year. Thus the expensive 
method of soil treatment, necessary in other districts, can be 
dispensed with. The soil used for the seedling tomatoes, is, 
however, sterilized. 

The leading shoots of the tomato plants are not removed 
when the plants have reached a certain height, as is usually 
done, but are trained over horizontally and allowed to continue 
their growth until aU the fruit has been gathered. By this method 
a much heavier crop is obtained. 

Tomatoes are also grown under the Dutch lights used for 
protecting and forcing tulips planted in the open ground, the 
tomatoes being planted as soon as the flowers have been cut. 

Cucumbers. 

A number of smaller houses are devoted to the cultivation of 
cucumbers, some houses producing three crops per year. One 
or two of these houses grow a crop of early marrows, and are 
afterwards planted with cucumbers. 

Dvich Lights. 

Cultivation under Dutch lights is a special feature of the 
enterprise, Mr. Robinson being one of the pioneers of this method 
of producing early crops. So important is the department that 
it is placed under separate control, the person in charge being 
responsible for this section alone. 

Several systems of rotation or cropping are adopted. The 
principal crops grown are lettuce, carrots, radishes, turnips, 
tulips, melons and vegetable marrows. 

The majority of the lights are planted out mth lettuces in 
November, the seed having been sown in ^rly October* The 
young lettuce plants are set out 8 inches apart, forty per %ht. 
At the same time as the lettuce seed is sown about 100 lights are 
sown with radishes and ca^ts. In November, lettuce plants 
are set out in th^ lights and ready for qutthig. in March. 
In the meantime tte young o^ots. tod radices h&v^ beem 
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developing, and take the place of lettuces when the latter are 
removed. 

Another section of the lights is planted with lettuce in 
November, and in January gladioli corms are inserted 4 inches 
apart. The gladioli are well through in March, when the lettuces 
are cut, and very soon reach the glass. As growth progresses 
the glass is gradually raised, and may ultimately, if necessary, 
be removed altogether. When possible, however, the glass is 
left over the gladioli plants in order to protect the flowers from 
rain, etc. By this method two crops are obtained from these 
lights, and the gladioli flowers are ready for market some very 
considerable time in advance of the out-door crop. 

In stiU another series of lights, the first crop of lettuce is 
followed by marrows, the yomig plants being raised in the 
propagating houses and brought on so as to be ready for planting 
in the frames in April. Marrows can then be cut for market at 
a season of the year when good prices are likely to be realized. 

The same system is also adopted for melons, of which large 
quantities are grown, but in this case part of the late melon crop 
may be grown in frames which have already produced two crops 
of lettuce or which may have grown young cauliflower plants, 
followed by lettuce^ ; 

Mention has already been made of early cauliflower, which is 
a special feature. The trade in this has, in the past, been almost 
entirely in the hands of the Dutch and Belgians. Those who have 
visited the famous Malines cauliflower market have no doubt 
been amazed at the enormous quantities of early cauliflower 
offered for sale during the period from the last week in May till 
late June, a period of the year when cauliflowers are, of course, 
particularly scarce, even in up-to-date private gardens. A very 
considerable amount of the Dutch aird Belgian produce used to 
find (and in spite of tariffs still finds) its way into the English 
market. The value of travel is often emphasized from a health 
point of view, but it can also be of value from other standpoints, 
and Mr. Eobinson admits that he first realized the possibilities 
of the growing of early cauliflowers and early salads through his 
travels abroad, and by using his powers of observation. 

The cauliflower is sown under Dutch lights in late 
September or early October. When the plants are large enough 
to handle, a portion of the young seedfings are transferred to 
other lights^ being set out 3 inches by 2 inches apart. About 
100,000 are also planted out in small “ 60 ’’ size pots and are 
kept in a cool house over the winter. These latter plants make 
more growth than those in frahiesr-they suffer no check when 
^ut out in thefr permanent quarters and are ready for cutting 
A ^ thoase wintered in the frames. Both lots are 

pjihted friable soil, in good heart, about the 
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end of March. As previously stated, the lights are filled with 
lettuce plants as soon as the cauliflowers have been removed. 

Reference has also been made to the use of Dutch lights for 
the protection of early-flowering tulips. For this purpose tulip 
bulbs of flowering size are planted out in beds to correspond with 
the length of the Dutch lights. During the winter a simple 
framework is erected round each bed, of an average height of 
about 3 feet—Slower in front to give a slope to the lights. The 
length of the beds may vary according to circumstances and 
may take any number of lights. In February the lights are 
placed on the framework, and canvas about 2 feet wide is run 
round from the ground level to give extra protection. Thus 
tulips may be induced to flower a month before the same variety 
would be ready in the open fleld. Not only so, but the flowers 
are of excellent quality, being free from the blemishes so often 
caused to out-door tulips by rain, hail or wind. 

As previously stated the beds, when the tulip flowers have 
been cut, are at once planted with tomatoes. The crop on these 
is limited to three trusses, which is not only all that can be 
obtained without raising the lights, but all that will ordinarily 
ripen under such conditions. 

As has also been said, some of the Dutch lights are used for 
raising seedlings of brussels sprouts and leeks. The seed is 
sown in March and transferred to the open in May. 


Mr. Robinson lays great stress on the importance of marketing 
his produce in the best possible way. All the market produce 
sold off the farm is graded and packed according to National 
Mark standards, where such have been defined and are in 
operation. Otherwise Mr. Robinson grades to what would be 
comparable standards. In conjunction with the National Mark 
labels, Mr. Robinson also uses his own registered trade mark. 

All the produce is brought to a central packing station, 
where there is a special staff for grading and packing. 

Except for flowers, non-returnable packages are used, the 
expenditure on these packages being over £1,000 per annum. 
The packages are purchased in sections and are put together on 
the premises, modem machinery being used for nailing, etc. 

Non-returnable packages were at one time, used for flowers, 
but these proved too expensive, and retumables are now 
employed. Other flower growers in the district have had the 
same experience and have reverted to returnable packages. 

Heating of Glasshouses, 

When the houses wei^ fimt erected coal was , used for the 
boilers, but with the advent of a satWactory sjitem of oiV 
heating a change-over was made.. This was found very suitable, 
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as the thermostatic control enabled a more uniform temperature 
to be maintained, especially at night. The imposition of a duty 
on oil, however (amounting to £504 on an oil bill of £2,620) 
rendered the metiiod too expensive, and a return to solid fuel 
had to be made. 

Small coal is now used and mechanical feeders are employed. 
Fortunately it has been found-possible to obtain thermostatic 
control of the mechanical feeders, and the method is now regarded 
as entirely satisfactory. Over 2,000 tons of small coal are used 
per annum. 

Labofwr, 

It will be realized that the enterpri^ of necessity employs 
a large amount of labour. Beferenoe has already been made to 
the organization into various departments, and this system is 
maintained as far as possible with aU labour. Thus the employees 
get expert in their own particular spheres, although, of course, 
some interchange is necessary at certain times of the year. 

Much of the work is specially suited to women and girls, of 
whom large numbers are employed. AU the labour is obtained 
from the surroxmding villages. The numbers are fairly constant 
throughout the year and, as far as possible, piece-work is engaged 
in. The wages bill averages £16,000 per annum. 

Ctmchiaion. 

It win be realized that the success of the enterprise described 
depends to a large extent upon efficient organization. In each 
department the amount of detail requiring attention is enormous, 
and this must of necessity be left; to the responsible managers. 
Thus the selection of these men is important. 

Since aU the produce is graded an incentive is provided to 
produce crops of high standard, the grading of the produce 
bringing to notice the standard of quality attained with each 
crop. Further, as most of these crops are expenmve to grow, it 
is essential that the best possible prices b© realized for them, 
and this can be don© only by a high standard of fading and 
packing. Mr. Robinson lays as much stress upon the marketing 
of the produce as upon the growing of it. 

FinaUy reference must he made to the etenomio value of 
such an enterprise to the locality, and to the national gain which 
would result from the further development of the market-garden 
industry. That there is room for f^her development is clear 
from a study of the volume of our imports.. 

G. Wallaob. 

The AgricultiQral histitute, 

Boston'*- 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION IN YORKSHIRE, 

The scheme of agricultural education, as it exists in Yorkshire 
to-day, may be said to have started in 1890 when the Department 
of Agriculture of the Yorkshire College of Science was established. 
A good deal of educational work had been done in earlier years, 
particularly through the activities of agricultural clubs and of the 
Yo rkshir e Central Agricultural Association, which was founded 
at York in 1832. It is true that these organizations were formed, 
in the first instance at any rate, to promote legislation in the 
interests of farming, but it was inevitable that they should have 
led to some sort of educational work. The coming of legislation 
concerning fertilizers and feeding stuffs, for instance, inevitably 
created a demand for information on the composition and use of 
these articles. 

Also, in 1837, the Yorkshire Agricultural Society was formed, 
and it has, ever since, exercised a considerable influence upon the 
development of agricultural education in the county. 

It must be recognized, too, that since the establishment of 
the scientific basis of crop husbandry there have always been 
individual teachers and educationalists, as weU as some local 
authorities, who have inspired and encouraged the study of the 
science of agriculture in their own localities. No account can be 
given of such work, but tribute must be paid to it in these intro¬ 
ductory remarks. 

The YoBKSHIEE COLUBaB AHD AORtOULTURB. 

“ The Yorkshire College of Science ” was established in Leeds 
in 1874. Its function was to develop and teach the sciences 
pertaining to Yorkshire industries, and a wider conception of its 
functions—a conception leading ultimately to the University of 
Leeds—^is indicated in the change of its name to “ The Yorki^ire 
College ’’ in 1877. The College was an established part of the, 
Victoria University, which also included the colleges at Liverpool 
and Manchester. It became autonomous, as the University of 
Leeds, under Royal Charter in 1904. 

There was no Department of Agriculture at the beginning, but 
it was definitely intended that one should be created as soon as 
the opportunity arose. In 1890, by a combination of two circum¬ 
stances, the opportunity did arise, and it was grasped in a very 
statesmanlike way. One circumstance was the establishment in 
1889 of the Board of Agriculture as a State department, and the 
other was the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Apt of 1890, 
winch povided County Councils with funds for technical, includ¬ 
ing agricultural, education. 
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A deputation representing the interests of the (College and of 
Yorkshire agriculture went to the Board and received from 
Mr. Chaplin, the then President, sufficient encouragement to lead 
to a conference at Harrogate, and the formation of a committee 
to prepare a scheme for establishing a Department of Agriculture. 
The Committee, which included a number of eminent landowners 
and agriculturists, met under the chairmanship of Lord Herries 
and worked very intensively. A scheme was prepared in which 
funds were drawn from three main sources* A private subscrip¬ 
tion list yielded between £460 and £600; the three County 
Councils of the Yorkshire Ridings, with the new financial 
resources at their disposal for agricultural education, agreed to 
entrust the county work of agricultural education to the College, 
each county paying to the College a sum of the order of £1,000 a 
year ; and the Board of AgricSture agreed to supplement the 
funds obtained locally. This fusion, into one organization, of 
the College and county work was the foundation of the present 
scheme of agricultural education in Yorkshire, which still 
remains q^uite unique. 

The proposal received soine measure of criticism and doubts 
were expressed in the press and elsewhere both about the value 
of such a Department to iie Yorkshire farmers, and the possi¬ 
bility of getring sthdents in appreciable numbers. But Lord 
Herries and his committee were not deterred, and the work 
began. 

James Muir, who had been at the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, was appointed Professor of Agricidture, and he soon 
had seven colleagues—^two lecturers in agriculture (these two 
lectureships were held for a long period by R. W, Haydon and 
Mr. 0. F. Archibald)* a lecturer in agricultural chemistry and 
botany, a lecturer in veterinary science and three instructresses 
in dairying. Apart from this staff for the new department, 
additions were made to the staffs of the existing departments of 
biology and geology in order to meet the requirements of agricul¬ 
tural students for instruction in these subjects. 

1890-1897. 

In the scheme of government of the Yorkshire College there 
was a committee for each of its technological departments, and 
such a committee was established for the management of the new 
, Dep^ment of Agricultiure. Lord Herries, who had presided 
ov€ff the committee responsible for the initiation of the Depart- 
h^ht, ;was its obaimaan from the begiiming until 1897, when, as 
; will bciexpiam!^ replaced by another body. 

were, m the fest imtanoe, two college courses--one 
tiwo yws and the other over one year. In the 
j^siaaon the^^ were only three i^udents in the Department, 

\'' 'i ' ... . .' 
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but this was not accepted as any vindication of the pessimists. 
In the second session the number had risen to eight, and in 1897 
there were thirty-three students in attendance. 

After the first year the Department arranged an agricultural 
course for teachers. This comprised Saturday classes at various 
centres in the county during two successive winters, with a 
three-weeks’ summer vacation course in the College, It seems 
very unfortunate that, while these classes appear to have been 
weU attended just at first, they had by 1895 failed altogether, 
“ in spite of every effort to obtain sufficient numbers.” The 
valuable results to be expected from classes in agriculture for 
teachers have been contemplated by more than one agricultural 
educationalist, and the possibility of reviving this early effort, 
with a more successful issue, should still be kept in mind. 

In 1894, when the Department was four years old, the Board 
of Agriculture arranged with the College to conduct a course for 
teachers of dairying. Twenty-eight such teachers from all 
parts of the country attended a three-weeks’ course, the curricu¬ 
lum of which included Dairy Farming, Chemistry, Botany, and 
Poultry-keeping. The success of this course was reported'in the 
relevant annual report with some enthusiasm. 

The College work in this period (1890-1897) progressed 
steadily from its very small beginning and was, except for the 
failure of the teachers’ class, and considering all the dijBSculties, 
very successful. The county work had a less gradual develop¬ 
ment. The prejudices against it at the outset seem soon to have 
been dispelled and in a very short time large classes were being 
held aU over the county. The staff was increased by the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Thomas Redington to give instruction in Horticul¬ 
ture, and of Mr. Edward (now Sir Edward) Brown and Mr. Parton 
to deal with Poultry-keeping. In a very few years there were 
large classes in Agriculture, Horticulture, Veterinary Science and 
Poultry Husbandry, in addition to the Dairying classes that the 
three instructresses had been taking from the beginning. In the 
first annual report of the Department we read that ‘‘ the unsym¬ 
pathetic attitude which the farmers at some of the centres 
assumed at first with respect to these lectures was often speedily 
changed to warm appreciation, which rose, in certain oases, to 
enthusiasm.” The number of courses, apart from those in 
Dairying, was forty-three in 1891-92, and had risen to eighty-nine, 
with an average attendance of forty-ninC, in 1895-96. In a few 
of the classes the attendance rose well into three figures, and an 
attendance of thirty or less at a few centres was generally regarded 
as rather low and unsatisfactory. It should be noted that there 
was a cmrse of lectures—gener^y ten—at each centre, and that 
examinations were held at the conclusion of a course. 

The Victoria University, of which, as has been said, the College 
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was a constituent part, had a system of travelling libraries in 
connection with, its ex^nsion work, and in 1892 it was found 
possible to establish seven agricultural libraries which travelled 
the county in connection with the agricultural classes. 

Demonstration plots in the county began in 1892. The West 
Riding County Council granted a sum, which was not to exceed 
£100> to the Selby Agricultural Gub to enable it to carry out 
experiments on the ciStivation of turnips and potatoes, and the 
College Department of Agriculture was asked to co-operate. It 
was not long before the Department was concerned with many 
such experiments in the county. 

In 1896 there was formulated, at the request of the West 
Riding County Council, a scheme for the institution of gardens 
for instruction in Horticulture, which instruction was provided 
in connection with Evening Continuation Schools. At the outset 
gardens were started at seven centres and the scheme was very 
successful. There was a good deal of public interest in the work, 
shown, for example, by the raising of prize funds by local sub¬ 
scriptions at many centres. This work gave a considerable 
impetus to the development of allotments. 

GAEVoiaTH. ^ 

There were several notable changes and developments in the 
year 1897-98, 

Professor Muir resigned in this year, and the Lecturer in 
Chemistry and Botany was appointed to the Chair of Agriculture. 
He left, however, after only a few months and was succeeded by 
Professor J. R. Campbell, who remained in charge of the Depart¬ 
ment until 1900, when he went to the Board of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland. He was succeeded in turn by 
Professor R. S. Seton, who remained in ofi&ce until his retirement 
in 1932, 

The great event of the year 1897-98 was the lea^sing by the 
East and West Riding County Councils of the Manor Farm, about 
one Mle from Garforth village and about nine miles from Leeds, 
it can easily be understood that the need of a farm, to which 
the coEege lecturers wuld take students for instruction and 
demonstration and on which experimental work could be con¬ 
ducted, had loi% t)een felt. The North Kding County Council 
was not able air the time to participate in the form scheme, and 
the Manor, was laa^ by the oih^ two County Councils 
for t^y years at a rent, of its mmi^eraent and 

; b&ig to a Council ” made up 

;' liie farm extended 

Krst,'the educa-; 
with'the acquitition'of the^ 
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farm, to transfer the whole of the Agricultural Department of the 
CoUege to the farm ? And, second, since the farm was the 
property of the County Councils and not of the College, how would 
the agricultural educational work as a whole be best controlled ? 

The &st problem of the advisability of moving the whole 
Department to the farm came up again, as will be seen later, just 
after the European War, when a new building for the Depart¬ 
ment—^by this time a University Department—was about to be 
erected. On both occasions it was decided to leave the depart¬ 
mental buildings in Leeds, in the precincts of the College or 
University buildings, and it is hoped that the wisdom of this 
decision is not now questioned. A University Department of 
A^culture, or any other University Department, should keep 
its staff in, and introduce its students to, the whole realm of 
education and learning. The course of subsequent events would 
necessarily have been different if the staff of the Department 
had been organically or even geographically out off from the 
resources of the whole University and from participation in the 
management of its affairs, and if the students had been isolated 
from the realm of general scholarship. Useful work would 
undoubtedly have been done, but the potentialities of the unique 
scheme so successfully inaugurated by Icord Herries and his 
committee in 1890 would have been seriously trammelled. 

Then there was the administrative question. Eor the time 
being the Department at Leeds was still governed by the Agricul¬ 
tural Committee of the College, while the newly acquired farm 
was not the property of the College and was managed by the 
Joint Agriculture Gomacil. The Joint Agricultural Council 
approached the College with a resolution to the effect that, in 
their view, the work of the Agricultural Department of the 
College and of the farm should be combined under one body to be 
composed of the Joint Agricultural Council and of representatives 
of the College; and that the Principal and Secretary of the CoUege 
should be invited to attend meetings. After conference with the 
College authorities this arrangement was approved with an agree¬ 
ment that there should be four representatives of the College on 
the Council. The Agricultural Committee of the College there¬ 
after ceased to exist and the newly constituted Joint Council, 
with appropriate sub-committees, became both the advisory body 
to the College on the work of the Department, and also the body 
responsible to the County Coundls for the management of the 
farm. Lord Herries, who had presided over the work from the 
beginnmg, now became Chairman of this Joint Agricultural 
Council. 

It must be understood.that the Department continued to serve 
the North Biding just as it had done previously, and that it was 
only in so far as it had no share yet in the tenancy of the farm 
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that the North Riding was not represented on the Joint Agricul¬ 
tural Council. When any matter, apart from routine work, that 
affected the North Riding was under consideration (and also 
when a Professor of Agriculture was to be appointed), North 
Riding representatives were to sit with members of the Joint 
Agricultural Council. 

At the time of taking over the Manor Farm at Garforth there 
came the hiatus between Professor Muir’s resignation in 1897 and 
Professor Campbell’s appointment in the following year. During 
this period Dr, William (afterwards Sir William) Somerville, who 
was in charge of the Agricultural Department of the College of 
Science at Newcastle, gave considerable technical assistance in 
the planning of the experimental work. In later Kfe Sir William 
Somerville used to speak with some pride of the fact that he was 
responsible for some of the experimental plots at Garforth which 
stood as striking demonstrations to students and farmers until 
the tenancy of the farm expired in 1928. 

Although it was decided not to move the Department to 
Garforth, it was considered necessaiy to put up a small block of 
educational buildmgs comprisihg a few laboratories, a classroom, 
a board room and a dairy. These buildings were opened in 1901 
by Earl Si)€(noer, Chancellor of the Victoria University. 

Miss A: D. McKerxow, who had been on the staff of the College 
as an itinerant instructress, was placed in charge of the Dairy 
and continued in that office, and in charge of the residential 
hostel for dairying students, until her retirement in 1925. 

Dairying was throughout a prominent feature of the work at 
Garforth. Di addition, feeding experiments, manurial and variety 
trials were all of great value to the College students and visitors. 
In later years the soil of the farm became subject to the influ¬ 
ence of the acidity of the industrial atmosphere. This provided 
an opportunity for experimental work of a kind that gave 
valuable information on the treatment of soil and plants subjected 
to this sort of atmosphere, but it was also one contributing cause 
of the abandonment of the Manor Farm in 1928. 

The University of Leeos and the Yobkshibb Qoviscjl 
FOR AORipunTURAL ButrOATION. 

In, 1902 the North Riding County Council assumed a full 
participation in the scheme, and the Joint Agricultural Council 
was virtually succeed.ed by the Yorkshire Council for Agricultural 
Education, which continues as an annually appointed body to 
the present/tune* Actually, there is a Joint Committee of the 
three County Ooimcils whiti meets once a year and appoiiits 
^ Agrioiidturid Education, which is com-, 

posed of membe^ of the Joint Cbmimittee with added members. 
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including nominees of the University and of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Throughout these changes in the constitution and designation 
of the Council, Lord Herries continued to preside. He became 
the first Chairman of the new Yorkshire Council for Agricultural 
Education, and continued in that office until 1908, when he was 
succeeded by Major J. W. Dent, who held the office, and gave 
himself unsparingly to the work of the Council, for the next 
twenty years. Major P. H. Pawkes, who succeeded Major Dent 
and presided through the difficult times of a financial crisis, had 
unfortunately to relinquish the office after five years for reasons 
of health and was succeeded by the present Chairman, Sir Percy 
Jackson. 

In 1904 the College became the University of Leeds, and the 
University, like the College before it, recognizes the Yorkshire 
Council for Agricultural Education as the advisory committee for 
its Agricultural Department. Appointments to the staff of the 
Department, for instance, are made by the University Council 
on the recommendation of the Agricultural Council. 

The administrative officers of the original Joint Agricultural 
Council were the Clerks of the East and West Riding Technical 
Instruction Committees, On the formation of the Yorkshire 
Council and the inclusion of the North Riding in the farm Scheme, 
the Clerks of the East and West Riding County Councils together 
with the Secretary of the North Riding Education Committee 
became the three Joint Clerks of the Yorkshire Council for 
Agricultural Education, The Clerk to the West Riding Tech¬ 
nical Instruction Committee, Mr. John Goulding, continued to 
work on behalf of the Clerks and on his appointment as Treasurer 
of the East Riding County Councfl the offices of the Yorkshire 
Council for Agricultural Education were located with him at 
Beverley. It would be difficult to eS:aggerate the importance of 
Mr. Goulding’s contribution to the development of the work 
during his long tenure of the office of Assistant Clerk, from which 
he retired in 1930. 

Following Mr. Goulding’s retirement the office of the Yorkshire 
Council was moved to the West Riding headquarters at Wake¬ 
field, the duties of assistant clerk were divided between a member 
of the Clerk’s Department at Wakefield and the Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

PtyANOE. 

Yorkshire is one of the thirteen provinces into which the 
Ministry of Agriculture has divided England and Wales for certain 
purposes of agricultural education. In the other provinces th^e 
is an agricultural organizer in each of the counties of the provmoe, 
and the Ministry of Agriculture pays a percentage of the net 
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expendituie on his work. There is also in each province an 
.^gncultural College or University Department of Agriculture 
which receives a block grant from the Ministry of Agriculture. 

In Yorkshire, however, not only the county work but also 
(except for some small items) the work of the University Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture is financed by the Yorkshire Council, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture pays a percentage (at present 60 per cent.) 
of the Council’s net expenditure on the whole work. The 
Ministry of A^culture also, in fact, noakes a block grant direct 
to the University, but this is deducted from the amount paid to 
the Yorkshire Council. It will be seen therefore that the amount 
of the block grant is immaterial and does not affect the amount 
paid by the Ministry to Agricultural Education in Yorkshire in 
any particular year; it omy affects Ihe distribution of the pay¬ 
ment between the Treasurer of the University and the Treasurer 
of the Yorkshire Council. The mechanism of the block grant is 
retain^ presumably in order to preserve uniformity of practice 
throughout the country, and to provide the Ministry with the 
same facilities for contact with the University of Leeds as with 
other Univjsrsities possessing Agricultural Departments. 

The County Council’s payment is apportioned among the 
three lUdin^ in the following way: each Council pays such part 
of the expenditure as is determined by the Agricultural Council 
to have been idourred on behalf of that Coxmty Council. The 
residue of the expenditure and aU capital money is defrayed in 
fixed proportions. 

Pbb-Wab DsrratopMBNTS. 

Following the changes that ensued after the leasing of the 
farm there was a period of development in all branches of the 
work up to the outbreak of war in 1914. 

For in-University students the principal course was the three- 
years’ course for the National Diploma in AgricTilture. There 
was a degr^ course in which students could take Agricultiire 
(with the usual ancillary subjects) along with either Pure Botany, 
Pure Chemistry or Pure Zoolr^, but there was not a large 
numbw of d^ree student® in those pre-War days. In addition 
to the loi^ bourse, a ten-weeks' course introduced quite 
^ly on : it was very successful, but was unfc^unately eluded 
into a twenty-weeks’ couine, whidi change ultimatdy meant its 
unking. A two-yeajs’ course was' maintained for some time, 
but ultimately abahdcmed. 

In 1900 an axnang^ent was made trith .tlm Midland College 
:^t oieertain courses diould be provided there and bertaih others 
;byLeei^ w tj^fstnde^ in ei^^ area could attend whichever 
..’qtySege-'jkb'dded >'^e-edti^''^ey'xequiredi'Sud so that thedupH- . 
■ C«dioh ol oocdses at both esahres might be avoided. The vigorous 
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growth of both institutions has, however, made such an arrange¬ 
ment unnecessary. 

The teaching developments involved increases of staff. Quite 
early in the pre-War period Mr. Herbert Ingle was appointed 
Lecturer in Agricultural Chemistry, and after a few years of very 
successful work he was succeeded by Dr. Charles Crowther, whose 
development of the work is well known and led to the institution 
of a University Chair of Agricultural Chemistry. In 1912 a 
grant from the Development Commission made it possible to 
establish whole-time lectureships in Agricultural Botany and 
Zoology in place of the part-time services of the staff of the 
Biological Department of the University, The staff of nearly 
every section of the Department was then gradually increased 
as the work grew. 

In 1913 there was established in association with the Depart¬ 
ment, an Animal Nutrition Research Institute, with Dr. Crowther, 
whose work had been the abundant Justification for this develop¬ 
ment, as Director. Perhaps the most unfortunate effect of the 
War upon the Department was that it necessarily restricted the 
work of that Institute Just as it had so weU begun, and that after 
the War a combination of circumstances led to its fusion with the 
corresponding institute at Cambridge. 

In regard to County work, the chief developments in this 
period were the provision of horticultural classes and the rapidly 
increasing demands upon the staff for advice on specific problems. 
The agricultural classes also developed. Greater numbers of 
isolated lectures were given than in the early years, when only 
courses were provided. On the other hand such courses as 
were given were very much fuller and lasted over a longer 
period—sometimes three years. For a time instruction in farriery 
was much in demand. 

Classes m dairying were still held in various parts of the 
county, but an increasing amount of the work was done at the 
fixed Dairy School at Garforth. 

In 1912 the Council considered the possibilities of ‘‘ Farm 
Institute ” work according to a scheme of the Ministry, This 
did not necessarily involve the erection oi ad hoc Institute build¬ 
ings, but meant rather the establishment at various places in 
the County of teachers who should conduct, where premises could 
be engaged, systematic classes for those who could not come to 
the Umversity. In essence it was a proposal to appoint addi¬ 
tional members of staff who would be resident in the County and 
who could therefore more effectively and expeditiously develop 
the county classes. Three appointments under this scheme were 
to have been made when the War caused the whole scheme to 
be left in abeyance. 

A year before the War the increase of the staff was found to 
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ueicessitate more accommodation, and it became necessary, as a 
temporary and rather inconvenient expedient, for the staff to be 
dispersed in different parts of the University premises. A scheme 
for erecting a departmental building was made possible by an 
anonymous gift of £10,000, to, which the. Board of Agriculture 
agreed to add a further £10,000. The erection of the building 
was another of the developments that was held up by the out¬ 
break of War, and it was not until 1927 that the departmental 
staff were again gathered together under one roof. 

Post-War Developments. 

In-University Work, 

During the War period teaching work was very greatly 
reduced, and when it was resumed in 1919 a most noticeable 
feature was the large number of degree students who entered the 
department. In pre-War days, as has been indicated, the bulk 
of the students took the diploma course, and degree students 
were very few. The high proportion of degree students that 
entered after the; Wax has been maintained and increased in the 
years that have followed., Along with this greater entry for 
degree courses in Agriculture there has also been a change in the 
conception of the puii>ose of the degree comse. In the earlier 
years it was assumed that a degr^ course was appropriate only 
to those people whose ambitions lay in salaried technical appoint- 
niouts, but the view has been gradually gaining ^ound that the 
intencUng farmer should, wherever possible, equip himself with 
the training provided in a full University degree course. 

It has already been said that the earlier degree course in 
Agriculture admitted of Agriculture being taken along with some 
other University subject taught in another department. Shortly 
; after the War the de^ee course in Agriculture was revised in such 
a way as to leave Agriculture alone as the principal subject, and 
so as to adihit of the introduction of a greater number of ancillary 
subjects. There were also instituted honours degree courses in 
the a^oultural sciences, so as to provide training for intending 
^ecialists. 

The question of a central building had been laid aside in 
1914 but inevitably came up again as a part of the post-?War 
reconstruction,,and it had a suceeteful issue in the opening of 
the present , building in 1927. It h^ already been mentioned 
that the question of transferring the building to the Farm was 
again delated, and with the result once again that the Depart¬ 
ment was allbwed to remain in the predncsts of. the University. 

,; Adms^ Officers, At the when the Mmistry's Advisory 
r SEfineeL was msfcitated & tihA ^un^ the Department at Leeds 
had ah advisor sem^ for Yorkshire farmem, and instead 
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of adopting the Ministry’s scheme in its entirety it was arranged 
to limi t the hours of teaching of certain members of the staff 
who, in consideration of a grant from the Ministry, should devote 
themselves to advisory work, but who were otherwise not to be 
put under the conditions of the Ministry’s Advisory Officers. 
That arrangement continued until quite recently, when the 
Mmistry’s normal scheme came into operation. 

The development in the Advisory work since the War has 
been very great, as instanced by Dr. Ruston’s notable contribu¬ 
tions to Farm Economics. 

County Woek. 

It has already been said that it was intended to appoint three 
lecturers to be stationed in the county, but that the War delayed 
the project. As soon as might be after the War this development 
took place, and four “ District Lecturers ” were appointed, each 
being allotted a separate area. Since then the number has been 
increased to seven. These District LecturerSi it must be under¬ 
stood, are members of the University staff in exactly the same 
sense as the members of the Department stationed at Leeds, 
and the fullest measure of co-operation is made possible between 
the in-UMversity staff and the County staff. 

In the years following these appointments considerable 
developments took place in the arrangement of evening classes 
and in the formation of farmers’ discussion societies. These 
educational activities in the county are of different types, deter¬ 
mined by local needs and convenience. At some centres an 
agricxiltural class lasting over two or three years is constituted 
as an activity of a Technical School, the Agricultural Department 
providing the teacher of agriculture, while the college supplies 
the teaching in such subjects as chemistry, botany and book¬ 
keeping. At one of these centres the class is held in the day-time 
on one day a week. Other classes held in the evening are confined 
almost entirely to agriculture itself, and are taken by the District 
Lecturers with the assistance of members of the in-University 
staff. 

One thing that trammelled these developments was the diffi¬ 
culty of getting the youngest people, who were just entering the 
agricultural industry, to take appropriate classes in the county. 
Efforts were made to arrange classes for young people who had 
just left the elementary school, but the numbers who could be 
induced to come were impossibly small, and the desira.ble con¬ 
tinuity between school education and subsequent post-school 
education was not easy to estabHsfa' 

The work of estabUshing these classes was however not aban¬ 
doned, and at least two influences have since led to their estab¬ 
lishment at a number of centres in the province. One influence 
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bas been, that of the school teachers, who at various places have 
met in co33ference with the departmental staff, sometimes 
establishing local committees, and who have been able to convince 
numbers of young people that it is in their future interests to 
attend juxdor continuation classes in agricultural subjects. 
Another influence has been the development of the Young 
Farmers’ Club movement, to which reference will be made a 
little later. 

These classes for young people of fourteen to eighteen years 
of age are held in the day-time, one half of the day being devoted 
to agricultural subjects and the other to some manual work 
such as woodwork. At present the curriculum of these classes 
covers a period of tibree years. In the first year the study of 
general principles, in continuation of the school work, is carried 
on by making use of ^bhe rural environment and agricultural 
subjects. In the later years the work is more defi^te]^ 
vocational. 

Young Farmers^ Oluba. Young Farmers’ Clubs have devel¬ 
oped comparatively recently in Yorkshire, where there ^ now 
Over thirty. -A. year ago the Yorkshire dubs were formed into 
a ConhiY Yederatdon which, on account of the great size of 
Yenrkshiro, is divided into regions corresponding to the areas 
allotted to the Ihstrict Lecturers. The Department has defined 
its policy in the matter Young Fann^’ Clubs—it is considered 
to be a part of the.businesB of members of the staff to assist in 
the initiarion of clubs at suitable centres and in their development, 
provided that there is sufficient local voluntary leadership to 
enable the dubs not to be wholly dependent upon members of 
the staff. The newly formed Federation has an organic conneo- 
rion with the Department by the provision, in the constiturion, 
that the secretary df the Department shall be the secretary of 
the Federarion, and that various members of the staff shall be 
ex-offieno members of the executive committee. In addition to 
this, the District Lecturers act as secretaries of the i^ons. 

HoBWotmTimii. 

' little horticultural work has been done within the 

Dniv^nity and no hnmediate developments are contemplated. 
The horticultaral staff are, of course, members of the University 
staff in the usual way. They do some teaching of students for 
the diploma in agriculture, they conduct a! Saturday cla^ for 
teatffi^, and; also a class: f^ studmts workh^ in the Education 
, DepaaNment ^ t^/Universiiyr.: bulk of the worh, however, 

-/is.injbhe oOuntyv 

i, v, j sarangM!^^ 5?duoatioh Committees the 

[pi 'axe''' inior«kang. number^ are: 

^ .yisted and repotted u|k>n. There are also some 
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classes in the County for teachers, and other classes of a more 
general kind. 

In 1921 the Agricultural Council leased a holding at Osgodby, 
near Selby, which was developed as a fruit demonsteation centre, 
and which was also one of the centres for the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture’s fruit trial plots. The work at Osgodby was carried out 
with notable success and was undoubtedly of great value to 
many Yorkshire growers. The holding has recently been given 
up and the fruit station transferred to the Council’s farm at 
Askham Bryan. The only purpose of transferring this work 
from Osgodby to Askham Bryan was to centralize all the work 
which will concern Farm institute students. 

Askham Bryan and the Proposed Farm Institute. 

In 1927 the Agricultural Council, in anticipation of leaving 
Garforth in the foUowing year, purchased two farms, comprising 
an area of 349 acres, at Ai&ham Bryan, hear York, where a good 
deal of work similar to that formerly done at Garforth has been 
carried put. At the time of this purchase a comprehensive scheme 
for establishmg a residential farm institute was contemplated, 
but for various reasons it was not found practicable to go forward 
with the scheme at the time. The County Councils, however, 
gave approval to the scheme in principle, and agreed that 
certain iterations to buildings be made in the anticipation that 
the farm institute scheme would go forward at a later date. 

In the meantime the Department has done what was possible 
to meet the educational needs of those who could not take a 
three-yearsi’ degree of diploma course, but who nevertheless 
needed some systematic instruction in the principles underlying 
crop and animal husbandry. The work that has been done in 
the County, particularly in connection with junior day classes, 
has already been referred to. In addition, a short course of ten 
weeks, from October to December, has been successfully held in 
the University during each of the last three years. It is now 
proposed to go forward with the Farm Institute at Askham 
Bryan, and so complete the scheme of Agricultural Education 
in Yorkshire. 

It is proposed to erect an Institute capable of accommodating 
120 students (although in the first instance residential accommo¬ 
dation will be provided only for sixty), and to provide three-term 
courses in Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Poultry 
Husbandry, as well as short courses in Bee-keeping, IVuit and 
Vegetable Preservation, and other subjects that may appear 
desirable. 

There will necessarily be a resident stafi at the tostitute, but 
the members of this staff, like aU members of the Department, 
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will b© members of the University staff, and the Institute will 
have some service from the staff resident in Leeds. 

The development of this Institute work is in no way intended 
to replace the work which is at present done in the Department 
—apart from the ten-weeks’ course. The Institute is considered 
to be necessary to provide, in an appropriate environment and 
with facilities for practical work, shorter courses than those given 
in Leeds. Moreover, it is definitely contemplated that some 
pupils, whose work at the Institute justifies it, will be able to go 
on to the University and take longer and fuller courses. 

The farm will, of course, be the sphere of practical instruction 
of the Farm Institute pupils. In addition, it will serve as a 
demonstration centre for Yorkshire farmers and horticulturists. 
To fulfil these functions it is intended, with units of economic 
size, to demonstrate methods which make for high quality of 
produce in those branches of farming which are of greatest im¬ 
portance in the province. As measured by the value of produce, 
dairying is of first importance in each of the three Ridings, and 
a dairy unit of not less than forty cows, plus followers,” will be 
devoted to the production of certified roilk. In respect of cattle 
for beef, the chief need is considered to be the demonstration of 
the type and quality of sire which should be used for crossing 
with the ordinary Shorthorn cow, and to this end a small 
Aberd.een-Angus breeding herd has been established. 

The pig unit at Askham Bryan is now well known, and there 
is a breedhig flock of Suffolk sheep. 

The horticultural unit will be made up of three main sections: 
a fruit plantation, a market garden, and a section devoted to 
intensive cultivation. 

Go-orbination. 

The unity of County and University work in Yorkshire 
Agricultural Education originated in the fact that the co-opera¬ 
tion of the County Councils was necessary to the original scheme 
of establishing ah Agricultural Itepartment in the Yorkshire 
College. As. time has gone on more attention has been given to 
the potentialities of the scheme, and different parts of the work 
have been more and more closely co-ordinated. As the scheme 
now stands the Department, has the means, through the Young 
FwTBtiers’ Clubs and through the day classes, of getting into touch 
With an inerea^g number of the young people entering the 
. agricultural indus^ whe they leave sehooL The contact made 
;w^ the You]^ Farmers’ Clubs has certainly 

j the d^elopinant of the junior day classes. Moreover, 

ayst^Qaatically and periodically to survey the 
<3® the day classes, and to consider which of them 
^ J^atute or University courses. 
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The fruits of this co-ordination are becoming increasingly 
apparent, and there are already within the University students 
who have come there by way of the Young Farmers’ Clubs and 
day classes. 

It must be emphasized that the development of this compre¬ 
hensive scheme of agricultural education is now being definitely 
directed to the education of those who intend to farm. The 
provisions for training specialists are, for the time being at any 
rate, quite adequate. 

Not only is it possible for the county activities to contribute 
to the in-University work, but the in-University staff are also 
able to give great assistance in the county work. For instance, 
the syllabuses of the day courses and all schemes of experimental 
work are designed jointly by the District Lecturers and appro¬ 
priate members of the in-University staff, and experimental and 
other material is prepared in the Department at Leeds, where 
obviously there are greater facilities for it. 

To what extent Lord Herries and his first committee appre¬ 
ciated the potentialities of their Scheme, and foresaw its probable 
development in fifty years, one does not know, but the subsequent 
developments and the increasing realization of the advantages of 
having College and County work under one organization, and 
committed to one staff, have clearly proved the wisdom and 
statesmanship with which the Department was started. The 
addition of a Farm Institute to this comprehensive scheme will, 
one hopes, give further evidence of the soundness of the founda¬ 
tion upon which Agricultural Education in Yorkshire has been 
built. 

N. M. COMBBB. 

The University, 

Leeds. 


THE SOCIETY'S GOLD MEDAL, 1935. 

Loan Ernle, M.V.O., P.C. 

Rowland Edmund Prothbro, First Baron Ernie, has achieved 
distinction in many fields, and his services to agriculture have 
fully earned the highest honour that the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England can bestow. 

Lord Ernie had a long experience of land administration. 
He was for twenty years Agent-in-Ohief to the Duke of Bedford, 
in which capacity he managed and developed the very large 
agricultural estate of his employer “ upon lines which were a 
model of efficiency.” He was Member of Parliament for the 
University of Oxford from 1914 till 1919 and he served, at 
various times, as a member of many important Royal Com¬ 
missions and Departmental Committees. Finally he was 
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President of the Board of Agriculture during the years 1916-19, 
'when the country had 'to face an unexampled food crisis and 
wh«a, consequently, our home agrioulttire was called upon to 
niake unprecedented efforts. 

It is rare to find a high capacity for practical administration 
combined with eminence in scholarship and learning, yet Lord 
Ernie is a very distinguished historian and man of letters. He 
is the author of more than a dozen major works and of a very 
large number of literary and historical essays. He was Editor 
of the Quarterly Review from 1894 till 1899. 

Lord Ernie’s knowledge of agriculture and his equipment as 
an his'torian combined to make him the ideal ■writer of an 
authoritative history of agriculture, and he is best known to 
present-day agriculturists (and perhaps •will be longest remem¬ 
bered) as the author of “ English Panning Past and Prasent.” 

THE SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL, 1934. 

Sib Arnold Thbilbb, K.C.M.6. 

Twb development of Agriculture in the New Countries of the 
Overseas Empire^ has been ah immense undertakihg, which has 
required the services of great numb^ of scien'tific men. Specially 
distinguished amoi^ these is Sir Arnold Theiler, whose life-work 
has been summed up by ^ying that he “ made the Dominion 
of South Africa habitable by the domesticated animals.” 

Sir Arnold was bom in Switzerland and was trained in 
Veterinaiy Medidne at the University of Berne. He went to 
South Africa in 1891 and received his fibrst public appointment, 
as Government Veterinary Officer to the South African Republic, 
in 1896. l^eree^r he was called to fill one important post 
after another and finally, in 1923, becanie Dean of the Faculty 
of Veterinary Soiieabe in the University of South Africa. He 
retired in 1927. 

Sir Arnold, in the course of bis long career, had to deal ■with 
a great variety of stock diseases, from Qiose caused by protozoan 
parasites and ba,cteria to those induced by mineral deficiencies 
or by poiamomt plahts. When he began, praotioally nothing was 
known of the:paihol<^. of most of the South African diseases ; 

, when he retired the majority of the biggm problems had been 
cleared up either throu^ his own brilliant investigations or 
. through those of. oth^ whom he tiaiaed and directed^ Not 
only md he solve a large number of difficult local problems, but 
, his j^vked methods of investigation vridch have been proved 
i eudreme^ feuitlffidf results in the hands of workers elsewhere. 

V i./, . Sic Arnold Theiler. an 

debt qf gcatitate and the Royal Agricultural Soriety 
f aod^ its'-nhme to ^ long list of Societies who 

lllibtvp. Mieqgcdsedilris. bri^^ 
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THE LATE MR. ALFRED MANSELL. 

Members of the Society i«ill wish to see recorded the services 
to Agriculture of one of the most distinguished members of the 
Council, who died in June last at the age of eighty-one years. 

Alfred Mansell came of an old farming family and “ served 
his articles ” as an Estate Agent and Valuer in the country 
town of Biggleswade in Bedfordshire. In 1876, at the age of 
twenty-two, he set up in business on his own account and began 
to build up what was destined to become the world-famous 
firm of Alfred Mansell & Co., Auctioneers, Valuers, Estate 
Agents and Live Stock Exporters, of College Hill, Shrewsbury, 
Some idea of the scale of that business will be conveyed when it 
is said that it passes through its sale rings about 30,000 head of 
cattle annually and that, in the pre-war period, it was shipping 
pedigree animals overseas at the rate of nearly 2,000 head 
a year. 

Mr. Mansell was a man of extraordinary versatility—^an 
expert land valuer and arbitrator, a highly competent judge of 
many different classes of stock and a trustworthy guide on 
points of agricultural law. His remarkable judgment and his 
unquestioned integrity combined to win for him the implicit 
trust of a very wide circle of agriculturists, from his nearest 
neighbours in Shropshire to his most distant clients in New 
Zealand and Australia. 

In several matters he played the role of a pioneer. Eor 
example, he took a leading part in forming the Shropshire 
Sheep Breeders’ Association and was the e(Stor of its Mock 
Book, the earliest register of its kind for any breed of sheep. 
His firm was also, so far as can be discovered, the first to install 
a weighbridge in its cattle market. This was in 1881, 

Besides exercising control of his large business, Mfc. Mansell 
farmed on an extensive scale, wrote many articles in Agricultural 
periodicals and published a “ History of Shropshire Sheep ” and 
The Management of Pure Bred Elocks.” la 1903 he lectured 
before the Royal United Services Institution on “Pood Stuffs 
iii Time of War,” and displayed, as subsequent events proved, 
an almost uncanny gift of phophecy. 

Most men would have found their energies overtaxed by the 
activities that have already been mentioned, but Mr. Mansell 
found time to do an immense amount of public work, both 
locally and nationally, not only for agriculture but for other 
causes. A catalogue of his pubfio activities would run to many 
pages, but their wide range may be indicated by a few examples. 
He held, a.t various times, the offices of Chairman of the Earmers’ 
Club, Chairman of the Agricultural Committee of the Auctioneers’ 
Institute, and President of the National Sheep Breeders’ 
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Association. He was a Gk)vemor of the Harper Adams Agricul¬ 
tural College ; a member of the Shropshire County Council; 
Secretary of the Shropshire Chamber of Agriculture and of the 
Shropshire Branch of the Royal Agricultural Benevolent 
Institution; and Chairman, for the long period of fifteen years, 
of the Royal Salop Infinnaiy. 

He was a member of Council of the Royal Agricultural Society 
from 1909 to 1935 and his wide hnowle^e and wise judgment 
were of the utmost value on many of its Committees. Moreover, 
his unassuming maimer, his unfailing courtesy and his 
ineichaustible willii^ness to assist any good cause, won him 
something more than the esteem of those who knew him. 


REPORT OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE: 

The Society’s Research Committee has found it possible, during 
the pa^ year, to provide funds for a oonsiderarbly increased 
nnmW. of research projects. Grants have been continued 
towards three schemes which had be^ in operation in previous 
years, and new grants have been made in respect of five more. 

I.—WORK COMPLETED. 

The importwt series of experiments on the utilization of the 
by-products of the sugar-beet crop, conducted at the Norfolk 
Agricultural Station, has been completed. The last report, 
which appears on p. 148, describes exp^ments on the manurial 
effects of sugar-b^t tops when fed to sheep on the land and 
when ploughed in. The following is a list of the reports published 
in previous volumes of the J<mw. 

(1) “ Bullock Feeding on Sugar-Beet Tops and Pulp.” By 
S. T. Johnson, Vol. 90, p. 182. 

(2) " Bullock. Feediig on Sugar-Beet Tops.” By F. Rayns, 
M-A., Vol. 93, p. 214. 

(3) “ Sheep Fattenii^ on Sugar-Beet Tops.” By F. Rayns, 
M.A., Vol. 94, p. 151. ■ 

It seems to ^ Committee that it would be useful to publish 
a general summary and disoustion of the whole series of experi¬ 
ments, and ii is hoped to. arrarge for. this in the next issue of 
iheJevmali 

; H.—WDE^ COimNDED FROM PItBVIOUS; YEARS. 

BOYAL^VETEBINAEV COIiLEGE, LONDok. 

7.r.Mis®n® in-G oto. ■ . 

; Completed work on this subject at the Research Institute, 
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Royal Veterinary College, London, during the year 1934-35 
comprises the following :— 

Oontrol of Streptococcus Mastitis .—Reference should be made 
to the two immediately preceding reports to the Research Com¬ 
mittee for information as to the earlier progress of this work. 
In brief, observations have been proceeding in seven herds 
carrying at the start some 650 cows, in each of which from 
30 to 55 per cent, were infected with the streptococci which cause 
the contagious form of the disease. Tests of the milk of individual 
animals have been made at intervals of three to six months for 
the past four to six years, and cows found to be infected have 
been milked last. The object has been to assess the chances of 
eradication by this comparatively simple method. In two herds 
the results have been highly successful since in one case the 
herd has now been free for six years and in the other case for 
three years. In the first of these two eradication was facilitated 
by the use of separate premises and in the second by the owner's 
decision to reduce his herd, when the opportunity was taken to 
dispose of infected animals. With the five remaining herds the 
results, on the whole, have been less satisfactory. In two of these, 
however, which are under one management, no serious attempt 
has been made at control although until recently testing was 
continued regularly. The three other herds are of greater 
interest because what seemed to be reasonably adequate pre¬ 
cautions were taken to prevent the disease from spreading. In 
the first of these, new infections have continued to appear from 
time to time in the healthy group, but nearly all the cases 
have been extremely mild and would not have been recognized 
without special laboratory examination of the milk ; moreover, 
with many cows infection has disappeared entirely and without 
treatment. In the second herd new infections have also appeared 
at intervals, probably owing to two factors, viz., the constant 
presence of infected animals in neighbouring sheds and the 
retention of such animals on the farm much longer than would 
normally have been the case, on account of their high pedigree 
breeding value. The third herd consisted, during 1931 and 1932, 
of three groups of animals, each group being housed on separate 
premises and looked after by separate attendants. An endeavour 
was made to free two of these groups from infection by moving 
diseased cows to the third set of premises. This policy, in general, 
has been successful and infection has been kept well under 
control. Early in 1933 the owner decided to collect a fourth 
group of animals and the advice was followed that this should 
be built up solely from freshly calved heifers, which would be 
kept isolated from the other three groups. Up to the present 
this plan has succeeded well and only two out of foirty-five 
animals have become infected. 
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Betails of the foregoing observations are to be published in 
l>6cember, 1936. Valuable experience has now been gained as 
to the possibilities of controlUng contagious mastitis. Under 
the best conditions of working and with full collaboration from 
the owner the experience shows that success is likely to be 
a chie ved. The great advantages, where possible, of assembling 
a heifer herd apart from older cows has been shown, and it may 
be pointed out incidentally that the advantages concern not 
only mastitis but also other, diseases, e.$r., contagious abortion. 
On the other hand, where a large group of infected animals has 
to be maintained on the same premises, control by the means 
adopted maj^ prove difficult. In such conditions, which are of 
course those present in the majority of herds, treatment of cows 
with a view to ridding them of infection should ^eatly assist 
matters, since experiments have shown that by infusing into 
the udder certain chemicals, viz., some of the sO'Oalled “ acridine ” 
compounds,, mastitis streptococci can often be effectually 
destroyed. Treatment on these lines, and especially the milking 
of aXl infected cows last, combined mth other measures to prevent 
the spreading of the disease, would be well worthy of thorough 
and extended investigation. 

BOTHAMSTKD EXPERIMENTAL STATION. 

: Thb Use op Elboteio Powbb. 

During the year ending September 30th, 1935, the compari¬ 
sons between electric motors and internal combustion engines 
have been confined to threshing operations. 

In .these experiments, a portable motor and two International 
Harvester Company tractors were compared as sources of power 
for driving a tlueshing machine vrith a 48-inch drum. 

At the time of the experiments, the old tractor was in its 
seventh, the new tractor in its first, and the electrical equipment 
in its third working year. 

All the results obtained refer to stacks built in close proximity 
to the fsrm buildings. 

The mean oui^uts of grain and straw in cwt. per hour, to 
wM^ the following power conmmptions refer, were follows 

Oats. ■ Wheat, Barley. 

Grain ... .... 19.8 SO-S 

Straw . 28 ri. a4'3, ..'..aa-i. 

The aViarage eleotricity consampidoh par hdiir by , the motor 
\ VRw 8*0 kWh, corsesppnding to a nman power output-of 9*3 h.p. 
TSie naraffih' cpnfflimprion was l'-89 ahd 1*31 gallons 

f» iffl® npw tmd tacactcnrs respectively. Apparently 

fu,el mixture.'' 

the annual 

el the tractor hehag hi^en as ^ht years, that of 
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he motor as twenty years, and that of the circuit as twenty-five 
^ears. The annual depreciation and interest charges were cal- 
julated on the values of the plant for the given year, the rate of 
lepreciation being that allowed for income tax purposes (22| per 
sent, for the tractors, 7| per cent, for the electric motors)’. 

At Rothamsted the annual use amounts to 1,000 hours for 
she tractors, and 200 hours for the motor and circuit. The 
sharges per hour were therefore :— 

Electrical Equipment. New Tractor. Old Tractor. 
Electricity 11*4(2. 10*2c2. 9*76rf. 

or Paraffin (8-0 kWh at 1-42(2.) (1*39 galls, at 6(2.) (0*31 galls, at 6(2.) 
Overheaiis ... 13-8(2. 16*2(2. 4-72c2. 

Totals ... 25*2(2. 25*4(2. 14*5(2. 

Owing, in the main, to its low value in. the seventh year, the 
older tractor was the cheapest source of power. 

The above costs would not, presumably, apply to a com¬ 
mercial farmer, whose electrical equipment would be expected 
to be less detailed than that at Rothamsted, giving rise to a 
greater annual use of the motor, e.g., the motor might be in use 
500 hours per annum as compared with 200 at Rothamsted. In 
addition, the 20 h.p, unit could be replaced, with advantage, 
by one of 15 h.p. On the commercial farm, ttieni the overhead 
costs per hour for electricity would be less than those given above. 
Assuming the same power costs as at Rothamsted, and taking 
a mean value of the overheads over the working life of the 
plant, the costs for the commercial undertaking would be :— 


Electrical 

Equipment. Tractor. 

Fuel or Electricity 11-4(2. 10*1(2. 

pverhea<3s ... 4*8(2. 9-4(2. 


16-2(2. 19-5(2. 


With the total charge for the tractor at 19*5d. per hour, and 
the overheads for electricity at 4-8d. per hour, then the total 
costs would be the same i£ the price of one hour’s electricity 
was 14-7d!.; i.e., if the nett price was l-85(i. per kWh, this 
figure including an allowance for any charges such as quarterly 
fixed charges. * 

BACTEBIOLOGY BEPABTMENT. 

Summary op Rbobot and Oubbdnt Woke on the Legume 
Nodule Baotbbia. 

1. Strains of pkmr/ Baoteria.’^’Now that lucerne seed 
inoculation has proved a practical success, the possibility, of 
improving the growth of clover by means of inoculation is bi^g 
studied. In the case of lucerne inoculation we had to deal 
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with a relatively simple problem, namely, the absence from the 
soil of the species of nodule organism that infects lucerne. 

Clover presents us with a much more complicated problem. 
The soils of this country almost always contain the clover 
nodule bacteria, but the quality of these organisms is very 
variable. There exist races which fail entirely to benefit the plant 
on which they form nodules. The problem was particularly 
brought before us by the weakness of clover in Welsh mountain 
pastures, whence we have isolated such non-effective strains of 
clover nodule bacteria. We have found in the course of pot 
experiments that the Welsh non-effective strains have the power 
to prevent or check the entry of most of the beneficial strains of 
clover nodule bacteria. This largely increases the harm which 
they do, because their presence in a soil sown with clover may 
not only result in the clover being infected by the non-effective 
strains, but may prevent beneficial bacteria from infecting the 
clover. The existence of these harmful strains of clover bacteria 
has thus raised the problem of the cause of their antagonistic 
action towar(^ the good strains, and neoSssitates the discovery 
Oif good strains remstant to this antagoni^, before we can hope 
to improve the existing state of a&irs by inoculation. Last 
year we discovered that, of the many strains of cloVer bacteria 
t^ed, two gave ‘ an improvement in clover growth even in 
compeMtion with the hamoful Welsh strain. It is hoped that 
we may be able to make a widespread test of the effects of clover 
inoculation with these strains on soils likely to contain harmful 
strains. 

The problem of the cause of strain antagonism is being 
studied. We have evidence suggesting that there is actual 
competition between the good and bad strains in the soil outside 
the plant. The factors controlling this competition are now 
bdng studied in the laboratory in the hope of discovering the 
right soil condirions to stimulate the good, and to discourage the 
non-effecrive, strains of nodule bacteria. 

2, Secretim of active substance by Ugwne roots .—^The observa¬ 
tion' Was made some years ago that nodules on lucerne hardly 
ever commmo^ to appear until the seedlmgs had reached a 
’ certain stage of developinent. It has now been found that 
hic^e roots seiscete a substance which stimulates the grow^ 
of the nodule bacteria in their vicinity. This stimulant aiilst 
play an important part in the process of legume infection by 
tliomodule bacteria. 

Its aette and inoperties are being stufh 

: 3. TAe eusiim of nitrates in chetMng iodide/omorion.—The 
hannfnl .action of mineral nitrogen <m nodule formation has 
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been studied for some years. It has been shown that nitrates 
and ammonium salts protect the root hairs of the host plant 
against infection and against the characteristic deformation 
which necessarily precedes this infection. This season, it has 
been found that this action of nitrate can be mitigated by the 
supply of dextrose to the plant, from which it seems a fair 
deduction that the injurious action of nitrate on nodule forma¬ 
tion is due to a lowering of the concentration of free carbohydrate, 
some of which is combined with the nitrogen to form protein. 
This lowering will not occur when increased top gro\^h and 
consequent photosynthesis makes up for loss of carbohydrate. 

For this reason small doses of nitrate given to a young 
legume may actually increase nodule formation and be beneficial 
to nitrogen fixation, provided that they stimulate sufficiently 
rapid growth of the plant. Nitrates will not usually produce 
the necessary increased growth of legumes unless these are growing 
alone and free from the competition of other plants, but under 
such conditions some examples of nodule formation being bene¬ 
fited by nitrates have in fact been observed by other workers. 

III.—WORK BEGUN IN 1934. 

XJOTVEESITY OF DURHAM. 

{Armstrong College^ NetocastU-on-Tym.) 

Ak Experiment on the Ebabioation op the Common Sheep 
‘‘ Tick ’’ {Ixodes eicinus). 

The well-founded suspicions of sheep farmers have been 
fully confirmed by the recent discovery that the common sheep 
“ tick is the carrier of two important sheep diseases, namely 
Louping Ill and tick-borne fever, and this knowledge has given 
fresh impetus to research into the possibility of eradicating 
this pest from sheep grazings. 

The areas which are tick infested are slowly increasing, and 
it is remarkable that certain valleys in the north of England 
are at present free from ticks while neighbouring ones are heavily 
infested. This does not appear to be due to any fundamental 
differences in the nature of these sheep walks, but merely to the 
fact that the tick-free valleys have not yet been infected. It is 
common knowledge that within living memory ticks have 
appeared on many farms, where they have caused serious 
depreciation of the sheep stocks. Flockmasters are realizing 
that ticks are responsible for serious wastage among sheep, and 
the Management Committee of the Alan Buke of Northumberland 
Memorial Fund has had a defimte request to take active steps 
to control ticks in a heavily infected valley in Northumberland. 
In this valley there are eight valuable imeep farms, all tidk- 
infested, and the landlord, agent and tenants have promised 
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their eo-operation in any steps whioji may bo (iovisod for the 
partial or total eradioation of ticks. 

According to recent researches on the subject, the only 
practical method, of controlling ticks on sheep walks is by a 
campaign of serial dippings. By this method the hoggs, young 
sheep and eild ewes are placed on tick-infested pastures during 
the months of April and May, and are used for the purpose of 
collecting ticks at various stages of development. These sheep 
are then dipped at weekly intervals with a special arsenical dip. 
In aU, six dippings are necessary. There is no doubt that tins 
method effects a reduction in the number of ticks, and it may 
even, if it is continued in successive years, result in their 
eradication. No experiment on these lines has ever been under¬ 
taken on an organized basis, and it is believed that the Society’s 
grant will make it possible to demonstrate the possibilities of 
such a campaign. 

The work is being carried out under Mr. W. Lyle Stewart, 
M.II.C.V.S., the Veterinary Besearoh Officer for the Northern 
Brovinpe. It is hoped that a. fairly full interim report on the 
progress of the experiment will appear in the next issue of the 
Journal. 


THE HNIVEBSITY EABM, CAMBBXDGB. 

The EAuoirasra of Bacon Pigs. 

The object of this experiment is to compare, with special 
reference to posts of production and carcase ^des, the results 
obtained by the restricted versus the practically unrestricted 
feeding of bacon pigs. 

One half of the pi^ are fed to appetite, i.e., are given as 
much food as they wm “ dean up ” at two or three meals per 
day ; the other half receive a certaiu proportion of this amount, 
whatever it may be. The animals are paired, one number of 
each pdr being fed on tire full allowance and the o&er on the 
restricted ration. Each animal is fed individually. 

The inrestigation is being cariied ouVunder the supervision 
of Mr, WiB. Mansffdd, the Inreptor of the Cambridge University 
..Parm.'." ' . 

, Although , tije. teeftrik is still in ;^c^itess, one series of trials 
has been CK^ude^ a»d;ha 6 premed v&cy definite evidence 
on ^e.ptnedaon of dip native eamxmy of the two methods, 
ivf,, icmdm “ of fopd cemsamption to live-weight. 

,in<» 0 ^;., to be of , such 

to, publish these in' the form'of'; 
.^by-' Mr. Mansfidd, appears-' 
Aifwmpdtt vrifl, of course, appear after the oon- 
the'lhv^^ 
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WELSH PLANT BREEDING STATION, ABERYSTWYTH. 

Grass-Seeds Mixture Trials. 

The object of this experiment is to obtain information on 
the applioabihty, over a wide range of conditions in England, of 
a simple type of grass-seeds mixture, containing pedigree strains 
of grasses, in forming a pasture sward of high productivity and 
long-lasting capacity. The mixture used will consist pre¬ 
dominantly of the pedigree strains of grasses which have been 
produced at the Welsh Plant Breeding Station. 

Trials with a mixture of the type in question were laid down 
in every county in Wales in 1931. The experimental fields are 
now creating widespread interest and are showing the undoubted 
advantage of pedigree leafy strains over the common types of 
commerce. It is now intended to lay down trial areas, amounting 
in all to not less than 100 acres, in various widely scattered areas 
of England. The mixture to be sown will consist of :— 

per acre. 


Pedigree Perennial Ryegrass . . .14 

Pedigree Cocksfoot . . . .6 

Pedigree Tinaothy . . . .6 

Rough-stalked Meadow Grass . . .1 

Montgomery Red Clover . . .5 

Wild White Clover . . . . 1 


Adequate supplies of the pedigree seeds are not at present 
available and therefore the first stage of the work is the production 
of these seeds in the required amounts. 

The pedigree strains of grasses (perennial ryegrass, cocksfoot 
and timothy) sown in the spring of 1935 so as to produce seed 
for the mixture trials in 1936 were all established successfully. 

The severe drought during the summer months imposed a 
considerable check on growth, but the September rain enabled 
the ryegrass and timothy to make satisfactory progress. The 
effect of the drought was rather more pronounced in the cocksfoot, 
partly owing to the somewhat later sowing and partly due to 
the fighter soil conditions. A mild autumn, however, should 
conduce to satisfactory development in the three species of grasses, 
so as to warrant the expectation of normal seed crops in 1936. 

NORFOLK AGRICXJLTtJRAL STATION. 

The Cumulative Eefeots, on a LiIght Arable Soil, of Various 
Methods for the Disposal of Sugar-beet Tops and Straw. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the traditional 
method of maintaining the fertility of arable land^ by means of 
the dung from fattening bullocks, has become increasingly 
expensive in recent years; the price of fat cattle has been so 
low that, in order to show an approximate balance on the 
operation of fattening, a very high value has had to be placed 
upon the manure. 
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Many farmerB believe, nevertheless, that any attempt to 
farm -without dung must lead to ultimate soil exhaustion and 
financial disaster. At the other extreme is tho view, underlying 
the practice of certain mechanized com farmers, that cereal 
crops cs-n be grown successively, and more or loss indefinitely, 
with no naanures except axtifioials. There is again a third 
possible system of manuring, whereby the humus content of the 
soil might be mamtainod without the keeping of stock. This would 
involve the return to the land, directly, of straw, sugar-beet 
tops and other by-products of the cash crops. Ttiis series of 
experiments is designed to provide information on the gain or 
loss of fertility, over a period of years, of land farmed on the 
systems indicated above, with certain variations and combina¬ 
tions of treatments. 

The land -will be farmed on a five course rotation of (1) 
sugar beet, (2) barley, (3) “ seeds ”, (4) wheat and (5) barley. 

There will be fourteen naain treatments, as follows :— 

1. Beet tops sheep folded on the land once in five years : 

(а) Alone; 

(б) With straw in sheep folds; 

(c) With straw in sheep folds and straw folded on the 
young “ seeds ” ; 

(d) With straw ploughed in for beet; straw in the sheep 
folds, and straw folded on the young “ seeds.” 

2. jSeet tops ploughed in once in five years : 

(a) Alone; 

(b) With straw ploughed in with the tops; 

(c) With straw ploughed in with the tops, and spread on 
the young “ seeds ”; 

(d) With steaw ploughed in for beet; with the beet tops, 
and spread on the young " seeds ” ; 

(e) No straw ploughed in with tops, but stora-w ploughed 
in for beet; for second barley crop f and spread on 
young “ seeds.” 

3. Farmyard manure; plpu^ed in for beet and for wheat in 

each rotation ; , ! ■ - 

(а) With all beet tops carted oS; 

(б) ^th beet tqps folded on the land; 

, (c) With beet tcpfliJ^^ 

4. .Allbeet tops carted oft and no farmyard manure applied : 
.{a) Wi^ no strawpdou^ed in; 

lb) With straw ]^u^ed in for beet; for second barley 
. <^p; az^ ^Spread on young ” seeds.” 

^e i^pts wdll mb-divided' to compare the effect of two 
s^iafiCaJs ih .«^h rotation (for sugar beet and 
feomid barfejr.o^ and ajso t 9 tOCt Ijup eftpot of sin^ am) 
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double doses of nitrogen in assisting the decomposition of the 
ploughed-in straw. 

EAST MALLING EXPERIMENTAL STATION. 
Investigations into the Impeovbment oe Walnut Cultueb 

IN England. 

Suitable VaHeties, 

The selection of a limited number of varieties of Walnuts 
capable of standing English climatic conditions was very 
materially assisted by the severe frost on May 16th-17th of 
11-5 degrees. 

Whilst subsequent observations showed that the majority of 
the fifty-two varieties in the East Mailing collection were badly 
injured and the flower parts destroyed for the season, some of 
the late-leafing varieties which have already been sent out for 
testing, such as Franquette, Mayette and one of the selected 
English seedlings, suffered little and bore an appreciable crop 
of nuts. 

Very careful records were taken subsequent to the frost 
damage of the early growth, and it appears that the frost has 
resulted in stimulating the lower buds into making short fruiting 
spurs which should bear a crop next season, given favourable 
weather conditions. These first crops will be very valuable 
as an indication of the quality of these nuts under English 
conditions. 

Identification of Selected Varieties on Vegetative Characters, 

At present there is no means of distinguishing even the 
selected varieties with certainty. A preliminary survey of the 
leaf characters of a number of English and French varieties has 
revealed differences in foliage characters, such as angle of leaf 
to stem, length of rachis, space and size of leaflets thereon, etc,, 
and it is thought that important varieties may be grouped 
according to the above characters. Other lilies of identification 
—of which nut characters should be important—^are being 
explored. 

Propagation, 

(a) Rootstocks, —^At present seedling rootstocks of Juglans 
regia and J, nigra have to be relied on, though it is not yet known 
what influence, if any, seedlings of these species may have on 
the subsequent behaviour of the tree. 

Meanwhile a promising beginning has been made by appljdng 
layering methods in order to obtain vegetatively raised clonal 
root systems. Certain hybrids of J. regia and J. nigra cross 
with J. califomica —^known respectively as Paradox and Royal- 
root fairly readily and have now been successfully grafted with 
some of the selected varieties. 
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The results appear to be as promising as those obtained by 
grafting upon seedling rootstocks, and the progeny should bo 
more uniform. 


(b) Grafting and bvdding .—^Whikt little further improvement 
seems necessary in the methods of indoor grafting which have 
been successfully evolved at East Mailing to meet English 
conditions, methods of outdoor propagation—^whioh should 
cheapen the proofs—are still being sought. Orafting in the 
open has proved very precarious because the walnut is very 
slow to form callus tissue and the scions dry out before the union 
has been obtained. 

Experiments in outdoor budding have been continued, and 
promise much greater success. Buds of the previous season’s 
woods are inserted in May and June and start into growth the 
same 3 rear. If this method continues to be as successful as the 
early experiments suj^st, it could be used on seedling trees of 
up to twenty-five years old so as to “ over-work ” them to a 
named variety. 

Rootstock Trial.: 

The small grove of Rranquette and Mayette on seedling 
regvt, nigm and ctdifornica stocks is being kept under obser¬ 
vation, and a more complete series of trees on different rootstocks 
is being raised for a more extended trial. 


Distr^ntdon of Varieties. 

How teat the simple glasshouse method of propagation has 
been demonstrated to nurserymen, the main stock of the twelve 
selected varieties has been handed over to four firms as a nucleus 
for furteer propagation. Young trees from these sources should 
be available to growers in the near future. 

Contact is brii^ maintained with the sets of experimental 
teees placed, in diffm^nt parts of the country to test their 
sintabuity under various conditions. 

The demand for trees of named varieties is now far exceeding 
the supply at East Mailing, since resources how only permit of 
tee rairing of very few for experimental purposes. 


Pruning and Rorm of Tree. 

Bending tee discovery of any dwarfing rootstock, an experi- 
meat in. shaping and pruning walnuts as bush trees for pma,jT 
garden® has been undertaken. Preliminary results mggest 
teat sunmer laniteing may bote restrict growth and encourage 
,'etudy'fruitfulness',.. 

Xhnlrtd ef, piamm. 

; ospmyipg. Bordeaux Stotare (8:8:1(») of trees 
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The steriKzation of the rootstocks before grafting with a 
1 per cent, solution of formalin, in order to prevent graft disease 
caused by a fungus named Ohalaropsis thielavioides, already 
fully described, has again been undertaken with complete 
success. 

A full account of the work is given in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Journal for November, 1935. 


INTERIM REPORT OF PIG FEEDING 
EXPERIMENT CONDUCTED ON THE 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY FARM DURING 

1935 - 

Foe many years it has been a commonly accepted masdm among 
the pundits of agricultural science that the animal that is fit for 
slaughter at the earliest age is the most economical and the most 
profitable. Some, however, have for long had an uneasy feeKng 
that the matter could not be dismissed so summarily, though it is 
only within the last few years that any real evidence has been 
forthcoming to contravert what had become almost a dogma. 
If it really be true that the rapid fattening of animals is the most 
profitable, then it follows that the large majority of Britidi 
farmers are wrong, for these quickly finished animals are very 
much in a minority. Most agricultural scientists, however, have 
a great and growing respect for the farmer, and would, particu¬ 
larly in these days, hesitate to condemn an opinion finnly held 
by any large body of practical men. 

The argument that the animal that is fit to slaughter at the 
earliest age is the most economical is based on the fact that an 
animal requires a certain amount of food for its maintenance 
every day of its life; therefore the shorter its life the smaller 
will be the total quantity of food required for this purpose. But 
this disregards any variation in the efficiency of production. It 
is quite possible for there to be so great a variation in this effici¬ 
ency as to vitiate the whole argument. The argument becomes 
still more complicated when applied to the pig, for since the 
, inception of the Pig Marketing Board further uncertainties have 
arisen. We have no definite information as to how far rapidity 
of fattening affects the quality of carcase and therefore its grading. 
It is clear that further information is required on these points, 
and the experiment that is to be described has been initiated on 
the Cambridge University Fami with this Md in view. This 
experiment has been made possible by a grant from the !Re^aroh 
Committee of the Royal A^cultural Society, to whoih the authors 
would like to express their gratitude. 
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Briefly the experiment consists of the individual feeding, 
from weaning to bacon weight, of one hundred p%8 of the same 
breed and strain; Eaoh pig is fed separately, so that the precise 
amount of meal each animal consumes is known. Half the pigs 
arc fed to appetite, the other half are fed on a restricted ration. 
The food is of the same standard mixture in both oases. When 
bacon weight is reached the pigs are slaughtered, graded, and 
various additional measurements are taken. 

It wiU be noted that the essential feature of the experiment 
is that the whole of the pigs are fed individually. From the data 
thus obtained it is anticipated that information will be gained 
on the following points :— 

1. The cost, in terms of food consumed per pound of live- 
and dead-weight gain, of pigs fed on a low plane of nutri¬ 
tion as opposed to pigs fed on a high plane of nutrition. 

2. The difference, if any, in grading between p^s fed on high 
and low planes of nutrition. 

3. The difference, if any, of.the food ccasumption per pound 
of live- wd dead-weight gain of pip of different grades. 

It was realized that it would not be possible to f^d separately 
100 pigs in one batch, and in practice it was found impossible 
to manage more thmi forty at a time. It is to the first batch of 
forty pigs that the following data relate. The experiment is at 
the moment in process of bring repeated with a second batch, 
but the results obtained from the first forty were in certain 
respects so definite and conclusive that we felt justified in pub- 
lishii^ them at the earliest possible moment in the form of this 
interim report. It must, however, be clearly understood ttot 
these findinp await final confirmation imtil the results of at least 
one more lot are obtained. 

The “ building ’’ in wMch the exp«immt took place was an 
(dd pennanent lambing pen, long disused. In this place twenty 
pens, 7. ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 6 in., were made. Each of these pens 
housed a pair of ]^s. Proviripn was made so that at feeding 
time a second and adjoining pen was available in which one of 
the pair could be fed., Thus, though each pig was fed separately, 
they lived t<gether in pairs. 

The pigs Used were pure-bred Large Whites from the old- 
eBtaWirih^ Cambrii^ XJniversity Farm herd. They were the 
, po^geny of seven different sows and three different boars. It 
should here be explained that the sows in this herd are not quite 
t^pioal <ff the breed. They have been selected for many genera- 
. Mons for fecundity and tfariftiness and certain othra charaoter- 
istipe. The residt is S: strain of somewhat smaller size the 
, amage of the breed, fine in the bcms and in some ways approach- 

f i^g apbrk ty^.v ‘1^ aim, in &ot, has been to produce a strain 
.'‘tbat .iiconid serve aa adual purpose ” one. 
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The three boars were from three different herds, where the 
breeding aims at producing pigs of genuinely bacon type. 

The forty pigs that comprised this batch were sdeoted and 
brought into the pens in February, 1935, when they were about 
eleven weeks old. They were aU from large litters and, being 
November and December bom pigs reared under somewhat rough 
conditions, had not had a good start in life. On arrival in their 
new quarters they were paired. Each pair consisted either of 
two litter brothers or of two litter sisters. In no case did the 
difference in weight, between the two members of a pair, exceed 
one pound. Each of these pairs occupied one pen, except at 
fftft ding time. They were therefore exactly comparable. 

For the first period of their lives the pigs were all fed alike, 
each being allowed to eat as much food as it would clear up in 
twenty minutes three times a day. The mixture used in this 
first period was as follows :— 


Weatings (Best English) . . .40% 

Barley Meal (English) . . . 20% 

Flaked Maize ..... 30% 

Fieh Meal (Best White) . . , 10% 


The food was fed wet, warm water being added immediately 
before feeding. 

The pigs were weighed weekly and the difference in feeding 
was introduced as each pair reached 65 lb. live weight. In half 
the pairs, chosen at random, the pig which first attained 65 lb. 
was restricted, while in the remaining ten pairs the leading pig 
was unrestricted. The unrestricted pig of each pair continued 
to receive all the food it would consume in two feeds of half an 
hour each. The other pig, until it reached a live weight of 100 lb., 
was restricted to three-quarters of what its fellow ate when at 
the same weight, and thereafter to two-thirds of its fellow’s 
consumption. 

After the live weight of 65 lb. had been attained, the ration 
was changed, and from then onwards consisted of the following 
mixture:— 

Weatings (Best English) . . . 26% 

Barley Meal (English), . . . 30% 

Wheat Meal (English) . . .15% 

YeUow Maize Meal .... 20% 

Fi^ Meal (Best White) . . .10%, 

Throughout the period every pfe frequently had a small 
portion of some form of green stuff, either Kale or Lucerne, 
which is not included in the weight of food. 

AH the pig6 were wormed shortly after the beghming of the 
experiment. The genial health was good throughout- No. 10J?7 
suffered from some slight respiratory trouble, No. IWS w»s> 
very slow feeder, and No. 1086 was rather a wasteful feeder. 
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Vie. l.--Pair.lTo. XU; No. 1066 (fuU feeding), 210 lb. l.w.; 

left, No. 1Q59 (restricted feeding), 176 lb. l.w. 
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Fia. 3.—^Rear view of Pair No, Xn. 



Pici* 4,—^Pig No* 1059 (restricted feeding), at 204 lb. l.w. 
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A di£Eorence soon booamo apparent between the pigs in each 
pair, a ifierence not simply of size but of conformation. This 
became apparent when the unrestriotod pigs weighed about 
110 lb., at which time their restricted fellows were weighing about 
95 lb. I^om this time onwards the difference became more and 
more marked. The unrestricted pigs took on the typical appear- 
anoe of pork pigs, being fat, tmek-set and jowly, and looked 
short in comparison with their fellows. The restricted pigs, on 
the other hand, had the appearance of typiosd bacon pigs, being 
much thinner, longer on the leg, lighter in the shoulders and the 
jowl; they also seemed much longer in the back, though actual 
measurement proved that in this respect there was no real differ¬ 
ence. The difference in type had to bo seen to be believed, and 
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during the spring and early summer these pigs were quite the 
most striking thmg to be seen on the farm. The photographs of 
pair No, XII give a good idea of this. Mg. 1 was taken when the 
unrestricted pig on the right (No. 1056) weighed 216 lb. At 
this time its fellow on the left (No. 1059) weighed 176 lb. M^. 2 
and 3 represent the front and back views of the same pair at 
this time. Mg. 4 represents pig No. 1059 when it had attained 
204 lb. The rate of growth of these two pigs, which were a very 
typical pair, is shown in Mg. 5. 

RESULTS. 

I.— Age at Baooe Weight and Rate of Gain. 

In each case the unrestricted pig reached bacon weight some 
considerable time before its fellow, the difierence varying from 
seven to forty-nine days, with an average of 27^ days. It will 
• be noticed (Table I) that the average age at which the unrestricted 


Table I. 



Unrisstmcted Pigs. 

Restwcted Pigs. 

Pair No. 

No. of 

Age at 
Bacon 
Weight. 

Bate of 
L.-W.gain 
per day. 

No. of 
Pig. 

Age at 
Bacon 
Weisdit. 

Bate of 
L.-W. gain 
per day. 

I . 

1024 


lb. 

1*44 

1017 


lb. 

1*08 

II 

1022 

191 

1-62 


226 

M3 

III 

1015 

191 

1'62 

1018 

226 

M3 

IV 

1031 

194 

1*47 


229 

M6 

V , 

1034 

208 

1-35 

1027 

229 

M5 

VT 

1036 

194 

1*49 

1026 

216 

1*20 

VII 

1032 

187 


1028 

222 

M5 

VIII . 

1048 

179 

1-70 

1044 

214 

1-20 

IX 


179 

1*69 

mmM 

207 

1'26 

X 

1045 

186 

1*68 

1061 

221 

M8 

XI 

1041 

186 

1-69 

1042 

207 

1*28 

XII . 

1056 

186 

1*64 

1069 

214 

1*24 

XIII . 

1086 


1*55 

1085 


1*28 

XIV . 


162 

1-91 

1078 

210 

1*27 

XV . 

1094 

186 

1-43 

1095 

213 

M6 

XVI . 

1055 

207 

1*38 

1064 

214 ' 

1*26 

XVII . 

1062 

179 

1*69 

1068 

214 

M9 

XVIII . 

1052 

193 

1*52 

1066 

207 

1*25 

XIX . 

1072. 

197 

1*44 

1071 

217 

1*20 

XX 

1073 

197 

1*44 

1076 

224 

M6 

Mean . 


189-9 

1*65 


217*25 

1*19 


pigs reached bacon weight was 190 days, and the restricted 217^ 
days. The average age at slaughter of the bacon pigs of this 
country is not known, but a live weight of 200 lb, at an age of 
200 days is generally considered to be entirely satisfactory, In 
view of the poor start of all the pigs the time tahen by the 
restricted ones to reach bacon weight (205 lb,) was not excessive. 
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Similarly it will be Hticn that the average «laily liv<‘-woight gain 
was l-flS lb. for the unrostrioted piga as opposed to M9 lb. for 
the rt^strictod pi^. Again, even this latter figure would in 
praetieo be ennsidered perfectly satisfactory. 

II.—Foon (JoNsuMmoN. 

The results revealed by Table II are striking. In spite of 
the shorter time taken by the unrestricted pigs to attain bacon 
weight, their average food consumption was considerably greater 
than that of the restricted pigs. The average daily consumption 
of food by the unrestricted pigs was 6*67 lb., with a maximum of 
9 lb in one case; the restricted pigs averaged 3*92 lb. per day 
with a maximum of 6i lb. 

Table II. 


UmtsmioiBS Fias. 


BaSSBlOIKD FIOB. 



The actual average food oonsumptiohs of the two groups are 
shown in Fig. 6. ' : , , 

The unrestricted pigs consumed 3-80 lb. of food per pound 
of live-weight gain, the restricted 3*28 lb., showing a saving of 
: ,0;S2 lb. food.Jier pewmd of Eve-weight gain on ihe part of the 
;; lattw. It is : impoittant to note that the effiotenoy in the two 
while being fed sirhilwly up to 65, lb. Eve wei^t, did not 
^diser^pan^; thus the' diffetmoe may be conadehtlv 

tJult tj» '^dwey of the restricted pigs, 




















LB. Of FOOD CONSUMED PER WEEK 
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35 45 55 65 75 65 95 105 115 125 135 145 155 165 175 185 195 

LIVE WEIGHT (LB) 

Fro. 6. 

reckoned on a live-weight basis, was greater in sixteen out of 
a total of twenty pairs and, on a dead-weight basis, in eighteen 
out of twenty. In the exceptional case of pair No. XIV the 
unrestricted pig No. 1080 was altogether remarkable. He was 
the first pig to reach bacon weight, which he did in 162 days 
from birth, twenty-eight days less than the average for his 
group. His live-weight gain per day through the whole period 
was remarkable, being 1*91 lb. per day, and this was achieved 
at the ciost of only 2*74 lb. of food per pound of live-weight 
gain, against an average for his group of 3*60 lb. It was due 
to the exceptional performance of this pig that, in this case, the 
positions were reversed. 

From time to time these exceptional pigs occur, though it is 
only when pigs are fed individually that it can be shown that the 
abnormal gains are due to greater efficiency of food utilization 
and not to an abnormal food consumption, which in this case 
never exceeded 7^ lb, per day. 

This is hardly the place to discuss all the interesting questions 
arisi^ from the behaviour of this animal, nor the physiological 
considerations underlying it, though they appear to us to be of 
fundamental importance. To what can be ascribed this abnor¬ 
mal performance ? Is it pathological—something accidental—or 
has it a genetic origin, and is it therefore capable of being repro¬ 
duced ? If this is so, it presents the possibility of developing by 
selection a strain of pigs of greatly enhanced efficiency. We can 
only say that the litter brothers of this particular animal, Nos. 
1078, 1085 and 1086 appeared merely average, though we 
realize that this fact does not preclude a genetic basis of the 
phenomenon. 

in commercial herds. The unrestricted pigs, although they 
required less for maintenance over their i^orter fife, failed to 
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make adeqxiate uro of tho extra food they received, and thus com¬ 
pared unfavourably in ultimate efficiency witli the restricted pigs. 

The efficiency, worked out on a dead-weight basis, sliows 
similar results, for the percentage of dead weight to fed live 
weight was practically identical for the umestrioted and restricted 
groups, being 72-2 and 71'6 per cent, respectively. The uiuro- 
stricted pigs consumed 4'91 lb. of food per pound gain in carcase 
weight, and the restricted pigs 4'63 lb. For the purpose of this 
calculation the initial dead weight was taken arbitrarily as two- 
thirds of the live weight. As between tho sexes there was no 
signfficant difference in efficiency. 

ni.—G badino. 

A comparison of the grading of the two groups is no less 
striking. It will be seen from Table III that only 10 per cent, 
of the unrestricted pigs were in the bonus grades A and B, as 
against 55 pm* cent, of the restricted pigs. There was not a single 
Grade A pig in the unrestricted group, whereas seven out of the 
eleven bonus pigs in the restrict group were Gi^de A. 


Table III. 



hi i&e nesth^bted as ih 'iie unrestri<M group. lA each 
Ihere vtere tibpeie Grade B streaks, the remainder being 
. €^4^: A.'. Buri^sr, these Grade B streaks wme associated with 
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the lower grades of back, and thus did not, in any case, influence 
the final grading, which proved to be entirely dependent upon 
the back-fat measurements. 

The only instances in which the unrestricted pig of a pair 
graded better than its restricted fellow occurred in the lower 
grades, which suggests that in these oases the genetic capability 
of the pig was the limiting factor. 

Table IV. 


Grading. 

UimES'ERICTED PiGS. 

Restricted Pigs. 

No. of 
Pigs. 

As % 
of Total. 

No. of 
Hogs. 

No. of 
Gilts. 

No. of 
Pi^. 

As% 
of Total. 

No. of 
Hogs. 

No. of 
Gilts. 

A . 




___ 

7 

35 

1 

6 

B . 

2 

10 

— 

2 

4 

20 

2 

2 

C . 

5 

25 

3 

2 

5 

25 

4 

1 

D . 

11 

65 

6 

5 

a 

15 

2 

1 

E . 

2 

10 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

— 


As Table IV clearly shows, the gilts graded better than the 
hogs. This is in accordance with general experience. 


IV.— ^Efeioienoy of Prodtjction by Pigs of Different 

Grabbs. 

On this point the evidence (Table V) is at'present insujfficient 
to justify any definite statement, the numbers of each grade 
being too small. It is hoped that when the experiment is com¬ 
pleted it will be possible to make some more definite pronounce¬ 
ment. » 

Table V. 


Grading. 

UNRESTRICTED PiGS. 

Restricted Pigs. 

No. of 
Pigs. 

Average 
ago in 
days. 

Average 
Food con¬ 
sumed per 
lb. live- 
weight 
gain. 

No. of 
Pigs. 

Average 
age in 
days. 

Average 
Food con¬ 
sumed per 
lb. live- 
weight 
gain. • 

A . 




7 

220 

3-26 

B . 

2 

195'6 

3-78 

4 

218-76 

3-33 

C . 

5 

184 

3-41 

5 

218-5 

3-34 

D . 

11 

191-75 

3*62 

3 

212 

3-28 

E . 

2 

189-6 

3-77 

1 

203 

3-16 


V.—^The Futanoial Aspect. 

It has been shown that the restricted pigs were more efficient 
in food conversion and that they graded better. 

The average superiority in efficiency was 0*38 lb. food per 
pound of carcase, and the average increase in price per score due 
to the better grading was 0-66 shillings. 
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Taking a pig of an initial dea<l woight of 20 lb. (30 11). liv« 
■weight) and a final carcase ■weight of 150 lb., tlio saving m fotsl 
will Ite 49’4 lb., which, if tho food is vahied at 8«. j)er cwt., 
represents a saving of 3«. 6d. 

Similarly, the fiigher price per score of tho restricted pigs will 
result in an increased return of 4fi. 3d. per pig. 

The total financial advantage as calculated in this way would 
be Is. 9d. per pig in favour of the restricted pigs. Against this 
must be set the increased charges for labour and accommodation 
for the extra time taken by the restricted pig. In tho case of the 
present ea^jeriment this time was twenty-seven days. 

The authors take this opportunity aoknowledi^g their 
indebtedness to Dr. J. Hammond, I’.R.S., for his advice in tho 
planning of this experiment, and to Dr. E. H. Callow for tho 
measurement of the carcases at the factory. 

W. S. Mansmld. 

The University Faann, W. R. TbBHANE. 

Ownbridge. 


THE DISPOSAL OF SUGAR BEET 
, BY-PRODUCTS. 

The MAirroiAi, Exebots ob Suqae-Bbbt Tors whbn bbu to 
Shbbp ahd whbn KLOtraHBD rs. 

Ib' pre^vious issues of this Journal there have been published 
reports on experimaits carried out at the Norfolk A^eultural 
Station on the disposal of sugar beet by-products. The feeding 
of sugar-beet tops to fattening cattle (Ref. 1) and to fattening 
sheep (Ref. 2) has already been discussed. The account of 
the whole smies of esperiments is now concluded by the 
publication of this report, which deals with the manurial 
value of sugar-beet tops when folded by sheep and when 
ploughedm. 

The trmls ebUeotively were oairried out to determine tho 
value, in every aspect of farm practice, of sugar-beet tq)H 
as a substitute for the usual roots—swedes and mangolds— 
in the rotation. The assumption (Ref. 2) that the sugar beet 
cr<^ would in coiuree .of time be established as occupying a 
grater part of the root area than mangold and swedes, on 
8uita.bly tituated farms, has been more than justified, andf at 
: the present -day it is etiamated that over 67 per cent, of the 
; root, area in No!rf<fik is undac su^ beet, trntil comparatively - 
; recent ,times, the mtunteiMUice of tiie oohditioh of much ktablb 

the . folding of root crops by sheep 
and on ^ use of large quantiti® of farmyard manure. Witii 
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the substitution of sugar beet for swedes, the usual folding 
crop has been replaced by one in which the greater portion 
is sold directly from the land. 

In previous reports it has been shown that the by-products 
from the sugar beet crop are of great feeding value, and that 
both the tops and the pulp are excellent substitutes for mangolds 
and swedes, not only for sheep but also for fattening and other 
cattle. The object of this report is to indicate the extent to 
which sugar-beet tops can be relied upon to maintain the 
condition of the land and, by reference to previous results 
(Refs. 1 and 2), to permit manurial and feeding values to be 
compared and, subsequently, to enable a recommendation 
to be made regarding the best method of disposal in practice. 

The Trials of 1930-1933. 

A separate trial was started in the early winter of each 
of the three years 1930, 1931 and 1932. Each trial consisted 
of two parts, one in which the treatments were carried out 
early in the winter (November—^December) and the other 
later, viz., at the end of January. By putting down a trial 
on the same plan in each of three successive years, and by 
having two times of “ sheeping,’’ it was possible to investigate the 
effects of seasonal influences on the manurial value of the 
tops, and also to demonstrate the difference, if any existed, 
between the effects of early and late folding. The trials were 
put down on the randomized block layout, there being four 
blocks for each time of ''sheeping.” The trial which was 
started in the winter of 1930 differed in one respect from 
the trials of the following years; it contained only four treat¬ 
ments which were (1) tops carted off the land ; (2) tops 
ploughed in; (3) tops sheeped and (4) swedes sheeped. A 
further treatment, which involved carting off all the tops and 
applying a complete mixture of artificials, was introduced 
into the two subsequent trials. The mixture of artificials 
used consisted of 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia, 1 cwt, 30% 
potash salts and 2 cwt. superphosphate per acre. The object 
of this additional treatment was to enable a direct comparison 
to be made between the manurial effects of beet tops 
and a mixture of artificials that might be substituted for them 
in practice— s, comparison that was desirable if beet tops 
should ultimately be proved to be best utilized for cattle feeding. 
The composition of the mixture was based on barley manurial 
trials made at Sprowston and reported in a previous issue of 
this Journal (Ref. 3). 

The trials have been carried out on a light loam soil over- 
lying brick earth, on very typical beet-growing land. The 
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uaeasurement of the manurial value of the tops was made by 
taking the yields of successive crops in. a rotation of (1) barley, 
(2) hay, (3) wheat and (4) sugar beet. 

Although the sheep-folds varied in size from year to year, 
the amounts of tops and swedes fed each year were of equivalent 
feedmg value. The actual rates of sheeping are given in the 
following table :— 


RATES OP SHEBPINO—TONS PER 

ACRJS. 



Experiment. 


Moan. 

Xreatznient. 

1930. 

1931. 

1982. 

Sheeped swedes * 

9^6 

9*8 

144 

11-3 

Sheeped tops 

9*2 

8-0 

9*3 

8*8 

Tops ploughed in . 

9*2 

8-2 

9*3 

8*9 


In the 1931 and 1932 trials, the small quantity of food 
residues from the sheep-folding were spread on the folds, thus 
imitating farm practice. The food residues of the 1930 trial, 
however, were not returned to the folds. This slight diflEerence 
in practice did not aiSeot the comparative yields, as will be 
observed later. All cake and meal were omitted from the 
rations of the sheep for at least forty-eight hours before they 
went on to the plots, in order to ensure, as far as possible, 
that the manures deposited on the plots consisted entirely of 
the residues of the swedes or sugar-beet tops. Hay was also 
fed, and contributed to the residues. The sheep were on each 
appropriate plot for forty-eight hours; since only one plot 
could be folded at a time it was considered that a longer folding 
period might introduce complioations due to changing weather 
conditions. For the same reason the number of repetitions of 
each treatment, at one time of sheeping, was limited to four. 

Summary of BesuUs. The plots were harvested sepai*ately 
and in the following table the mean yields resulting from the 
various treatments are given. The difference between the 
effects of the two times of folding was very slight, and in the 
discussion the early and late folding sections of the experiments 
have been combined. This in no way affects the general 
conclusions becau^ there was no difference in the comparative 
results from the early and late sections. The mean yields for 
the treatments are the average of the crops in three rotations, 
except that for artificials, which is the average for two 
rotations only. / | 

dearfy defined increases due to the manur^ were obtained 
in the barley crop, but in the second (hay) crop responses were 
evident oxdy to the manurial residues of the sugar-beet tops. 
The action of the artificials was confined to the barley crop and 
did not mfiuence the hay and wheat yields. 
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MEAN YIELD PER ACRE OF GRAIN, STRAW AND HAY OF 
CROPS IN THREE ROTATIONS. 


Treatment. 

Barley 

bus. 

Barley 

straw 

cwt. 

Hay (dry 
matter) 
cwt. 

Wheat 

bus. 

Wheat 

straw 

CTV’t. 

Sheeped swedes . 

46-2 

23-9 

38-3 

37*9 

21*6 

Sheeped tops 

48-0 

26*5 

41*0 

38*1 

20*4 

Tops ploughed in 

47-2 

26*7 

42*3 

36*4 

20*6 

Tops cart^ off 

38-9 

18*9 

37*8 

36*7 

20-6 

Tops carted off) 
plus artificials^) ,' 

48*5 

264 

31*7 

32*7 

17*6 

Increase due to :— 






Sheeped swedes . 

7-3 

6-0 

NU2 

NiP 

NiP 

Sheeped tops . . | 

91 

6*6 

3*2 

Nil 

Nil 

Tops ploughed in 

S'3 

6*8 

4*7 

Nil 

Nil 

Tops carted off 
plus artificials^ j 

9*3 

6*9 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


1 Average of two years’ results only. 

2 “ ” implies that the increase or decrease 's^as not significant. 


The Barley Crop. 

(a) Yields of Grain and Straw. 

Observations on the growth and appearance of the barley 
crop were made from the time of brairding until harvest. Ger¬ 
mination was uniform, but three weeks afterwards differences 
were clearly discernible. The unmanured plots were paler in 
colour and less vigorous than the manured plots, of which the 
“ tops ploughed in ” plots and the “ artificials ’’ plots were the 
deepest green. The sheeped plots were always less impressive 
than the others, especially in the early stages, and although 
these sheeping effects were not continued to harvest, the indica¬ 
tions of lack of manure on the control plots were plainly evident 
at all times. In the 1930 and 1931 trials lodging was most 
severe on the manured plots, the artificials plots in the 1931 
trial being laid more than any of the others. Practically no 
lodg^ occurred on the control plots. There was very little 
lodging in the 1932 trial. 


YIELDS OP BAKLEY GEAIN—(BUSHELS PER ACRE). 




Experiment. 


Mean. 

Mean.> 

Treatment. 


1930. 

X9S1. 

1932. 

MM 

1931, 

1932. 

Sheeped swedes . 

. 

46*8 

44*5 

47?2 

46*2 

45*8 

Sheeped tops 

Tops ploughed in , 


48*1 

46*9 

49*1 

48*0 

48*0 


60*6 

46*1 

44*9 

47-2 

45*6 

Tops carted off . 


38*2 

40*3 

38-2 

38-9 

39^2 

Tops carted off 

plus 






artificials . 

1 


49*9 

47-1 

' 

it48*6 

Hean 

, 

45*9 

45*5 

45*3 

45*1 

45*4 

Standard Error 



n.R 
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YIKLIJS OF BABLKY STK.W/ -(CWT. l‘RR ACKK.) 


Treatment.. 

Experiment. 


Mean. 

1930, 

Mean* 

1931. 

1932. 

1930. 

mi. 

1932. 

1931, 

1932. 

Sheeped swedes . 

2a‘0 

23*3 

26*3 

23*9 

24*3 

Sheeped tops 

26*6 

26-0 

26*0 

26*6 

255 

Tops ploughed in. 

30*6 

26*7 

20*8 

26*7 

23*2 

Tops carted off 

Tops carted off plus 

17*5 

20*8 

18*3 

18*9 

19*6 

artificials . 

— 

30*1 

22*7 

— 

26*4 

Mean .... 

24-1 

26*2 

22*4 

23*6 

23*8 

Standard error 


0*8 

0*8 


— 


In aJ] three years the control plots have given the smallest 
yields of barley grain. There •was very little difference bet'ween 
the effect of sheepii^ and that of ploughing in the beet tops. 
Only in one year, namely 1932, was there a significant difference 
between the two methods, when sheeping the tops gave an 
increase of 4-2 bushels per acre over ploughing in the tops. On 
the average the manurial effect of 8-9 tons beet tops was to 
increase the yield of barley grain by 8-7 bushels per ahre. There 
was a tendency for the barley grain yields to be lower where 
swedes were sheeped than where sugar-beet tops were either 
folded or ploughed in. Ploughing in the tops in the 1930 trial, 
and folding the tops in the 1931 trial, gave higher yields than the 
folding of the swedes. In the 1931 tnal the “ artificials ” plots 
outyielded all the others and gave an increased 3 iield, over the 
control, of 9-6 bushels per acre. In the 1932 trial, however, the 
“ artificials ” plots were no better than the other manured plots. 

Owing to the vesy wet harvest and the severe lodging of the 
barley, the straw yields in the 1930 trial could not bo subjected 
to a statlstieal analysis, and therefore an^ conclusion drawn from 
the straw yields of the 1930 trial must of a tentative nature. 
The 1931 and 1932 trials show that, on the average, the effect of 
ptoughiog in sugar-beet tops, or of foldh^ them off ■with sheep, 
has b^ to increase the yidd of barley s1a»w by 4'8 cwt. per acre. 
Owing to incbnsistendes in the r^ults, it is impossible 
definitely to state the relative effiioienoy of sheeped swedes and 
' beet tops, either sheeped ot plonked in; but the average yields 
from these three treatments in the 1931 and 1932 taduals are almost 
idmitioaL Carting the beet tops off and apply^ a mixture of 
aztihdals ^ve 7 ewt. per ame. more barley straw than tlie yield 
.. of'the oon'txdl pkvte; " 

' Kitrogen determjnafikms -weire dcme cm' the barley grain from 
; the yariouB treatinehts. The nitrogen contents given in ihe 
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accompanying table are taken as a measure of the quality of 
the barley. 


AYEBAGE PEBCENTAGE OP NITBOGEN IN THE 
BABLEY GBAIN. 


Treatment. 

Experiment. 

Mean. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

Mean. 

1931, 

1932. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

Sheeped swedes . 
Sheeped tops 

Tops ploughed in . 

Tops carted oH 

Tops carted off plus 
artiffcials . 

Mean 

1*54 

1-50 

1-58 

1-44 

1-51 

1-61 

1*67 

1*67 

1*60 

1*60 

1*63 

1*22 

1*24 

1*22 

M9 

M3 

1*20 

1*46 

1*47 

1*22 

1*19 

1 _ 

1*41 

1*45 

1*44 

1*39 

1*36 


It is difficult to draw conclusions from these figures, because 
the difierences are so small; but it is obvious that the quality 
of the barley was not impaired by any of the treatments and 
that all the samples were of good malting quality. 

The Hay Crop. 

The small seeds, consisting of a mixture of perennial ryegrass 
and clover, were sown under the previous barley crop. Except 
in the 1931 experiment, when the barley was bamy laid, a 
satisfactory sward was obtained and no difficulty was experienced 
in securing good hay yields. In the following table the hay yields 
are given in terms of dry matter per acre. 


YIELDS OP HAY—DBY MATTEB (CWT. PER AOBE.) 


Treatniont. 

Experiment. 

Mean. 

1930, 

Mean. 

1930, 

1932. 

Mean. 

1931, 

1932. 

1930. 

1981. 

1932. 

1931, 

1932. 

Sheeped swedes 

46*0 

26*6 

43-6 

38*3 

44*2 

35-0 

Sheeped tops , 

’ 50-0 

28*6 

44*4 

41-0 

47*2 

36*6 

Topsploughedin 

61-6 

26*8 

49*2 

42*6 

60*4 


Tops carted off. 
Tops carted off 

44*1 

26*8 

43*4 

37*8 

43*7 


plus artificials 

— 

22*8 


— 

—. 

31*7 

Mean 

47*7 

26*1 

44*2 

39*9 

46*4 

35*2 

Standard error. 

1*7 

1*6 

M 

— 

■ —, 

— 


There are very few significant diSerences in the hay yields. 
In the 1930 and 1931 trials, sheeping the tops gave as high hay 
yields as ploughing in the tops, but in the 1982 trial the 
“ sheeped tops ” plots gave a significantly lower yield than the 
‘‘tops ploughed in’’ plots. If Sxe 1931 trial be neglected on 
account of the poor yields, consequent on the severe lod^g of the 
preceding barley, it is found that ploughing in the tops increased 
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the yield of hay by 6-7 cwt. of dry matter per acre. There was 
no significant increase on the sheeped swedes ’’ plots in any 
of the trials. The yields of the “ artificials ” plots did not differ 
from the yields of the control plots. On the average the 
mannrial effect of 8-9 tons of beet tops was to increase the hay 
crop, two years later, by 4 cwt. of dry matter per acre. 

The Wheat Crop. 

Following the usual farm practice at Sprowston, the clover 
ley was ploughed, about 3 in. deep, immediately after the hay 
had been carted off, and the land was cultivated frequently to 
kill the seeds. The plots received no farmyard manure, and 
no nitrogenous top-dressing was given in the spring. In the 1930 
and 1931 trials average yields of wheat were obtained, but in 
the third trial the wheat crop was very poor and all plots would 
have benefited from a spring application of nitrogenous manure. 
The yields of grain and straw are given in the following tables :— 


YIELD OF WHEAT aBArN'--.(BtrSHELS PER ACRE). 


Treatment. 


1930. 

1931. 


Mean. 

1930. 

1981, 

1932. 


Sheeped swedes . 


; 44*6 

4L0 

28*3 

37*9 

34-6 

Sheeped tops 


47-4 

$9-8 

27-1 

38*1 

33*4 

Tops ploughed in . 

, 

41-4 

38-6 

29-3 

36*4 

33*9 

Tops cart^ oS . 
Tops carted oH 

plus 

43-7 

37*6 

28-7 

36-7 

33*1 

artiRcials 


— ' 

38*4 

27*0 

—— 

32*7 

Mean 

• 

44*2 

39*1 

. 28*1 

37*3 

33*6 


YIELD OF WHEAT STRAW—(CWT. PER ACRE), 


Treatment. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

Mean. 

1930, 

1981, 

1932. 

Mean. 

1931, 

1932. 

Sheeped swedes . 

26*6 

23-4 

16*6 

21*6 

19^6 

Sheeped tops 

Tops ploughed in . 

24*4 

22*8 

14*0 

20*4 

18*4 

24*1 

231 

14*6 

20*6 

18*8 

Tops carted oH 

Tops . carted oH plus 

26*2 

20*8 

14*6 

20*,5 

17*7 

artiffeials 

— 

22*2 

12*8 

— 

17*6 

Mean 

26*1 

22*6 

14*3 

20*7 

18*4 


Except in the 1930 trial, there were no marked differences 
between the various treatments. In the first trial, sheeping 
the tops gave a i^her yield of wheat grain than plough^ 
the tops in, but this was the only year when such a result was 
obtained* The^ no significant differences between the 
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wheat straw yields in any of the trials. Clearly, therefore, 
the beet tops in these trials have not affected either the yield 
of grain or straw in the third crop (wheat) in the rotation after 
sugar beet. Neither does it seem possible to influence the 
persistency of the manurial effects of beet tops by varying the 
method of their disposal. 

Comments. In these trials, the whole of the tops grown in 
one year were utilized, as is no uncommon occurrence in farming 
practice. Difficulties, however, may arise when sheeping or 
ploughing in the whole crop, especially if the following crop is 
barley in a district which produces good malting samples. 
Lodging and a high nitrogen-content are only too easy to induce 
on good land, and it is obviously the best policy to vary the 
quantity of tops folded or ploughed in, according to the nature 
and condition of the land. At Sprowston, for instance, it is 
usual to cart half the beet tops off the land : at other places 
more or less (as may be determined by experience) may be 
sheeped or ploughed in without causing lodging or impairing 
the quahty of the barley. In any case the beet tops must be 
evenly spread before they are either folded or ploughed in. 

In practice the tops may be disposed of at any time from 
early October to February and in exceptional years even as late 
as the end of February. Obviously all the beet tops cannot be 
disposed of before Christmas, but in the case of tops for ploughing 
in, the ploughing should be done as early as possible, in order 
that decomposition of the tops may be well advanced by the 
time spring sowing takes place. This is particularly important 
in areas where good malting barley can be grown. , 

It was not possible to determine the speed at which the 
manurial ingredients of the beet tops become available, but 
it seems unlikely that they do so quickly. It is probable that 
the colder weather of the winter months slows down the rate 
at which the beet tops decompose, and that the interval between 
ploughing in the tops and drilling the succeeding crop should 
be as long as possible, in order to enable full decomposition 
to take place. Thus whenever possible the prudent husbandman 
win drill barley (or whatever may be the next cereal after b^t) 
early in the year and arrange that the beCt tops have been 
ploughed in or sheeped in ample time for a full supply of plant 
foods to be ready for the early stages of the growth of the cereal. 

It is not safe to argue that, because the artificials at a cost 
of 25«. per acre produced as much barley as roughly nine tons of 
beet tops, one ton of tops is worth about 25. 9d. as manure, 
for there is no evidence from the trials that the barley responded 
to all of the three ingredients in the ariaficial mixture., Nor 
would it be correct to say that the effects of the artafioialls 
T^ould always be seen for only one year, although it was so, to 
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all intents and purposes, in the two dry years when the “ arti¬ 
ficials” plot was included in the trials. Previous work at 
Sprowston has shown conclusively that barley, after roots 
carted off the land, responds to phosphates as well as to nitrogen, 
and that the effects of a complete mixture of artificials are 
evident on the hay crop, especially those due to potash manuring. 
Care, therefore, must be taken not to make specific comparisons, 
particularly monetary valuations, between the results of the 
artificial and beet-top manuring in these trials. 

The results of the “ artificials ” plots are useful only because 
they demonstrate that beet tops may be carted off and equiva¬ 
lent results obtained, at least on the next crop in the rotation, 
by using an appropriate mixture of artificial manures. Beyond 
that it is not safe to go. 

The results, however, do most clearly show that beet tops 
are a valuable green manure, that they are as valuable as swedes 
in their manurial effects for folding with sheep, and that when 
used at about 9 tons per acre they may be expected to increase 
the yields of the next two crops in the rotation; each ton of 
tops producing per acre, one extra bushel of barley, | cwt. 
more barley straw and | cwt. more hay. Obviously the cash 
vi^ue of the tops as manure depends upon the value of the 
extra barley, straw, and hay, wHch varies from year to year^ 
Beet tops, moreover, must exert some physical effect on the 
soil by the humus which they add; and they are definitely a 
most valuable means of assisting to maintain the condition of 
arable holdings. 

SuSQIABy. 

1. A series of experiments, designed to measure the 
manurial value of sugsur-beet tops when fed to sheep and when 
ploughed in, has been described. The manurial value of the 
tops was, compared with the manurial value of an equivalent 
quantiiy of swedes and also with a mixture of artificto. The 
method adopted to measure the manurial value was to determine 
the yields of the crops in the rotation following the sugar beet 
crop. The rotation practised was sugar b^t, barley, hay and 
wh^t 

2. Sugar-beet tops, whether ploughed in or beeped were as 
efficient as sheeped swedes in producing good yfehte of , barley 
grain. The yield of straw however, tend^ to be greater after 
sheeped swed^ than after sugar-beet tops. Four cwt. per acre 
of a mixture of artificials (1 cwt. sulphate cff ainmonia, 2 cwt. 
supeipho^hate, and 1 cwt. pota& salts) tended to give higher 
yields of barley grain and straw than the organic form^ 
sheeped swedes, and sugar beet tops, ploughed in or beeped* 

3. The hay yields after shee^ swedes and sheeped tops 
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were identical. The artificials applied to the barley crop had 
very little effect on the 3 ?ield of hay. 

4. The effects of the manurial treatments on the wheat 
crop, the third crop after sheeping, were negligible and in 
none of the three trials did the treatments give higher yields 
than the control plots which received no manuring. 

0 . The effects of ploughing in or sheeping the tops persisted 
for two years after the beet crop, i,e., on the barley and hay 
crops. It did not influence the yield of the next crop (wheat) 
in the rotation. 

6. The value of beet tops as manure varies with the 
market value of the increased yields of the succeeding crops, 
but omitting any monetary valuation, 1 ton of fresh tops as 
manure gave one bushel per acre more barley grain, f owt. per 
acre more barley straw and \ cwt. per acre more hay. 

7. Yield increases in the first crop of the rotation equivalent 
to those from the beet tops, were obtained from artificial 
manures costing approximately 25^. per acre at current (1934) 
prices. 

8. There was no difference in the effects of ploughing 
in or sheeping the tops. Thus it is possible to utilize the tops 
as sheep feed md stul obtain the equivalent of their manurial 
value when ploughed in fresh. 
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THE FARMER’S GUIDE TO 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IN 1934. 

For the past ten years the Boyal Agricultural Society of 
England has issued annual summaries of Agricultural Research, 
as carried on in its leading branches, prepared,under the direction 
of the Research Ciommittee of the Sodety.' The pnbhcafdon, 
originally issued under the title of Agri&iMiwiul Besetm^^ is norr 
koQ'^ as The Famer'a Gmde to AgrieiAiwral Besearch, for this 
describes the nudn purpose -with -which the Society undertook 
the -work, namely, to spread the lessons of research among those 
to whom they ate likely po be of gi^test use by giving the farmer 
information on the re^ts of the year’s -wwk of the experimental 
stations in a summarized and Mmple form. 

The survey of scientific -work wMch it provides is not limited 
to research conducted in the British Isles, W includes references 
to the results achieved in any part Of the world ^m which light 
may he thrown on the problems of British agriculture. 

As last year. The WomwT’s Cfuide forms a section of the 
Somety’a tTounial fo that it may he in the hands of e-rery member 
of the Society. At the same time a number of copies are being 
bound separately for private circulation only, and <fistribution to 
the ft^as and to centres of Agricultural Education and 

The Authors responsible for the yarfous sectipus are the an-TnA 
as those who contributed -to -the issue of the pretdous year. 

A few o6pk« of previous issues (for the vears 1926-1933) are 
still avmlable. ” 
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D. OAT BREEDING. 

A.—GRASSLAND. 

I.—^Introduotion. 


It is not intended in this account to discuss aJl aspects of recent 
grassland research, but the subject-matter will be restricted to 
work which is directly concerned with the improvement of 
grassland by controlling the botanioaJ composition of the 
herbage. The production and utilization of improved species 
and strains of plants is obviously the basis of any progressive 
system of grassland improvement, but all aspects of management 
and farming policy have also to be considered in so far as they 
affect the botanic«d composition. The importance of the manage¬ 
ment factor isi in fact, rapidly being rejcognized as a much 
neglected aspect of all grassland improvement. 

During the last few years a gradually developing grassland 
research has reached the stage when there is a demite and 
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dixocted policy coDamoii to uoiost countries who have grassland 
Interests. In Europe, the American continent, New Zealand, 
Australia, and South Africa, there has been a development of 
a new ** grass consciousness ” which is rapidly having a far- 
reaching effect on the world’s grassland. Eor this country the 
most important work is being done at Aberystwyth, where 
the bree<hng of herbage plants and the improvement of grassland 
is the principal work of the Welsh Plant Breeding Station. A 
great deal of work on grassland management is also being carried 
out in many other parts of the country, but the details of this 
work cannot be entered into here. For the most part the 
grassland problems receiving attention in regional experiment 
stations have a local interest only, but some of the work has a 
wider application, and where possible it will be mentioned. 
Every country and local area has its particular problems, but 
there is a general trend in the research which is common to all. 
For brief general accounts of the scope of the grassland research 
work in this and other countries the reader is advised to consult 
^fs, 1 and 2. 

The object of all grassland research is, of course, to improve 
the yield and the quality of the herbage from all types of grass¬ 
land. It is Common knowledge now that grass can be made one 
of the cheapest sources of food for cattle, sheep, and horses. 
Nutrirional experiments have shown that weU-managed young 
grass has a feeding value equal to that of certain concentrates. 
But grass is a most unreliable source of food upon which to be 
wholly dependent. It is subject to the vicissitudes of the weather 
to an abnormally high degree, and even under equable growing 
conditions its rate and quality of growth vary during any one 
growing season, and from season to season. Grass is defcdtely 
seasonal, ^nd the period duxmg which it remains productive is 
comparatively short; therefore it is essential to find some means 
of coxuserving young gra(^ for winter feeding to overcome this 
s^wsonal disadvantage. 

Grassland research Jbas smong its aims the elimmation of 
th^ undesirable factors. The first step is obvioudy the study 
and understanding of the pla^t ni relation to its environment. 
This study Is owed ecological considerations are 

fund^mtal to aH grassland imp^vement. This is so Itecause 
the most j^?Qduot|v^ can be grown only where the most 

are best suited to their 
best can oniy be obtain^ from 

,, these coupons ^are cultivated. 

is attempted in the way of 
; botanical composition of the herbage 

'}■ attention and ev®ry effort made to secure the 
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growth of the best suited and most valuable strains of herbage 
plants. 

Herbage plant species are characterized by such great 
variability that any one species possesses growth forms which 
have been evolved in response to particular sets of conditions. 
There is little doubt that every locality has its own particular 
growth form or strain which grows more successfully than any 
other growth form from another locality. The production of 
improved strains thus becomes a local problem which is of 
direct concern to every farmer who grows grass. It is for this 
reason that some account is given here of methods of breeding 
herbage plants. The time may come when every farmer will 
participate in the local improvement of herbage species, because 
work conducted at a few isolated centres has only a limited 
application. This is obviously true in the case of indigenous 
strains, which cannot be employed haphazard under any set of 
environmental conditions if the full benefit is to be obtained 
from them. 

In 1934 the total grassland acreage was approximately two 
and one half times the total acreage of arable land. There is 
continued apprehension among many people at the ever increasing 
proportion of grassland in the total agricultural acreage, because 
it is often said that there can be a thriving agriculture only if 
there is a certain percentage of the land under the plough. One 
of the reasons for this statement is that arable farming is generally 
supposed to employ more men per acre than grassland farming, 
and therefore any increase in grassland means rural unemploy¬ 
ment. This is not necessarily tme, because so much depends on 
the type of grassland which takes the place of the arable. If it is 
rough grazing and neglected, outrun pastures, then agriculture 
as a whole will sufier through unemployment and unproductive¬ 
ness ; but if productive grassland develops at the expense of 
unproductive arable, then agriculture stands to gain. It has 
been shown that in the Eastern Counties the size of the farm 
has a much greater effect on the number of men employed per 
acre than has the type of farming practised (Ref. 3). 

n.—I mpeovbment ox Herbage Plants. 

The tadk of improving the forms of herbage plants available 
to farmers inEnglwid and Wales was undertaken by the Aberyst¬ 
wyth Station in 1919. Much organizing and pioneer work had 
to be done, but in 1934 new and improved strains were put on 
me market through several Seed Houses. In a general account 
of the work aoetoplisbed at this station and elsewhere, details 
of breeding technique wiH not be discussedi but emphasis will 
be laid on the practical applications which would enable many 
farmers to start local improvements. It cannot be emphasized 
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too strongly tha»t the improvomont of lierbago pla«nts is a mattor 
for local undertaJmigs. 

(a) The Significance of Place of Origin : Local Races, 

In the 1931 issue of this publication, Stapledpn referred to 
the selection of stocks and indigenous strains (Ref. 4). Recent 
work has amplified the significance of the primary selections in 
any scheme of herbage plant improvement. In tins country the 
important grassland areas have been searched for indigenous 
plants of marked leafiness and persistence, because such indi¬ 
genous plants have proved to be the most satisfactory bases for 
the building up of improved strains by selection and hybridization. 
Every country occupied with herbage-plant improvement is 
engaged upon this exploitation of native or indigenous strains, 
and it is generally recognized as the first step in the development 
of improved forms. 

There is, however, a. danger of the conception of indigenous 
strains sufiering from misinterpretatibn and wrongful application. 
In the literal sense of the term, an indigenous strain is one that 
is proper only to its own particular habitat and as such will 
thrive to the full only under the conditions of this habitat. When 
an indigenous strain is removed to an envirozunent different from 
its oiiginal one it generally los^, to a large degree, those characters 
which make it valuable. In other words, because a strain is 
described as “ ind%enous ’’ it will not necessarily display superior 
qualities wherever it happens to be grown- The range of 
oozkditk^ns fen? the successful and superior growth of indigenous 
staiBins is strictly limited, and it ^oi^d be remembered that the 
place of origin of the strain is the all-important consideration. 
Thus, indigenous strains developed in this country are superior, 
here, to New Zesdand indigenous strains, although some of these 
latter, audh as Akaroa cocksfoot and Bawke’s Bay ryegrass do 
wen in parts of England md Wfdes^ Continental indigenous 
^aains axe distinctly inferior to the New Zealand strains when 
grown in this county, and caimot compare with our own strains. 

The same argument is appHeable to pedigree ” strains when 
tire term is used to convey the impression of superiority. Certain 
Gontmentai pedigree strains are not as valuable as the New 
Zealand non-ped^ree strains, or the non-ped^ree strsdns raised 
in this ooimt^- This is important because much foreign seed, 
winch is very inferv^ to om home-]^roduc6d seed, is sold m this 
county. The indisoriinmate use of indigenous or pedigree 
strains wi&mt due regard to their place of c^igih is a policy which 
eom^t|tiy igooree^^ signlficaa^ of ^rainin theJmprUveN 

hmntofgta^iand. Theplaceof origin of an indigenous strain, and 
tiie particaJar growtii type that has b^n developed by the 
sdeetor, wili ^termizm its mcoessiol enviroiimental range and 
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its agricultural use. Just as no variety of wheat or other crop 
plant possesses the power to thrive equally well under all con¬ 
ditions, so no pedigree or indigenous s&ain of herbage plant has 
a universal application. 

(b) SdecHon of Plant Initials for Strain Building, 

The basis of aU herbage-plant improvement is thus the 
collection of what may be termed local races, or plant types from 
particular gras^nd areas. These local races are selected as 
single plants from representative pieces of turf, and may be 
collected either in the vegetative state or else as flowering heads. 
The selector has then to keep the plants under constant observa¬ 
tion for two seasons, in order to study their behaviour throughout 
the various pha.ses of growth. For the most part he has to rely 
on his eye judgment in the selection of superior strains, which 
are chosen largely on individual merit in relation to the type he 
is endeavouring to create. It may be possible to eliminate certain 
plants on obvious characters such as male-sterility, growth rate, 
or vigour, but there is always left a large number of plants which 
will have to be tested further for desirable agricultural characters 
(Ref. 6). 

The place of origin of the parent plants has to be carefully 
considered in relation to this selection work. If the plants come 
origmally from an environment which is not stabilized, such as 
a piece of waste ground, then they have to be treated with 
considerable care. The reason for this is that plants which are 
growing in a stabilized environment, or habitat, are most probably 
all of one type and reasonably stable, but a population from an 
unstable habitat is most likely to be in an unstable state itself. 
Nevertheless, examination of material from many localities leaves 
little doubt that there is a strong relationship between the plant 
type and the place of origin. This, of course, assumes that 
there is some form of selection in operation which is affecting the 
population from generation to generation; a selection which 
may be environmental or due to man’s interference. The 
following table shows the affect of the place of or^in of cocksfoot 
on the percentage of hay, intermediate, and pasture t 37 pes, in 
the population (Ref. 7), 



Hay 

Types. 

Inter¬ 

mediate 

Types. 

Pasture 

Types. 

Percentage contri¬ 
bution as to date 
of flowering. 

Early. 

Late. 

.Banish , . 

66 

31 

3 

93 

7 

New Zeal^d f , 

33 

43 

29 

60 

40 , 

English Old Pasture 

12 

26 

62 

36 

64 
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The oocpurrenoe of these local races of grassy and clovers 
means that the task of collecting material for initial selections 
is of the utmost importance and significance. M such local 
or regional races contain a greater or lesser proportion of undesir¬ 
able types, and because all grasses and clovers are cross-fertile, 
deterioration is probable when seed is taken. The amount of 
deterioration will, of course, depend on the nature of the popula¬ 
tion at the outset, while it also varies with the different species. 
Thus cocksfoot, which shows a restricted range of variability, 
is subject to little deterioration, as also is “v^d white clover. 
Ini^enous perennial ry^ass, on the other hand, may show 
great det^oration even when taken from genuine old pastures. 

(o) Fertility and Sterility, 

It is generally assumed that grass and clover species are 
eross-feriale—t.e., that pollen must be transferred from one plant 
to another in cmder that seed may be set. This is not strictly 
tme, because it is ]^ssible to isolate from any one species strains 
varying from ahhoat complete self-fertility to alxnost complete 
self-sterility. It is probable, however, that the average self¬ 
fertility varies from species to species (Bef. 6), Investigations 
at Aberystwyth have shown that practically all annual species 
ol grasses and clovers are highly self-fertile, most of them being 
completely so, while the perennial species are for the most part 
cross-fertile, although they show varying d^ees of self-fertility. 
Thus cocksfoot, crested dogstail and timothy appear to be less 
dependient on cross-fertilization than perennial ryegrass (Befs. 
7 and 8). 

The degree of self- and cross-fertility is important because it 
affects the breeding technique, while it also has to be considered 
in connection with the vigour of the stocks. In-breeding generally 
Ib^ to Ic^ of vigour, but the degree to which this occurs varies 
wi& the species. For example, perennial ryegrass and timothy 
are subject to great loss of vigour by In-breedUng, while cocksfoot 
and sweet vernal grass are little affected. Thb means that 
perennial xy^rf»s cannot be subjected to single-plant selection 
without a serious loss of vigour, which has b^n estimated on 
the average to be over 50 per cent, when plmts are sdf-polliimted 
(Bef. 6). Cocksfoot and sweet vernal grass on the other hand 
can be “ pure-lined ” (i,c., developed by selection of ringle plants) 
with no adverse effecte. Another point of importance in relation 
to vigom is that it may be! due to heredite^ or 

I ^eterdiygosUy, Plants which tore “ heterozygous “ will not ’breed 

tm^ a# 

wiS xesuteiu a loee of '^our. laity! selections of herbage plants 
are often made ipn v^tatiye vigour, and it may be seim 
ttal where tips Is pi^ctised frm gmieration to gmeration it 
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will be impossible to reach anything approaching hereditary 
stability or homozygosity. The extent to which homozygosity is 
necessary or even desirable will be discussed later, but it is a 
matter of the first importance to the breeder to know whether 
the material with which he is working is homozygous or 
heterozygous. 

(d) Strain Building, 

There are two main types of herbage-plant strains—^the 
single-plant strain and the multiple-plant strain. Considerations 
of fertility, vigour and variability influence the breeder’s choice 
in favour of the one or the other. Thus m the single-plant 
strain, where one plant is selected as the strain initial, a reasonably 
high degree of self-fertility is necessary. The progeny of this 
plant must also possess some self-fertility, or else the plants 
must be inter-fertUe among themselves or with the mother plant. 
Where there is no great loss of vigour due to selfing, a single 
plant may be selected and self-poUinated, the resultant plants 
being broken up and sown with the vegetative offspring of the 
mother plant. The seed from these plants is mass-selected, and 
an unstable hereditary t 3 rpe is evolved which is superior to the 
original stock from which it was selected. 

In the multiple-plant strain more than one plant is taken as 
the strain basis, so that loss of vigour due to in-breeding is not 
the danger that it is in single-plant strains. The important 
consideration in this multiple-plant strain is the initial variability, 
because the greater the number of plant initials and the more 
unstable their habitats, the greater will be the variability and 
divergence from the original type in subsequent generations. 
Thus “ in selection work the origin of the plant is of surpassing 
importance, and selection should not be on absolute charao* 
teristics, but more particularly in relation to the general type 
occupying a particular habitat ” (Jenkin, Ref. 6). With regard 
to s^-fertility in multiple-plant strains it should be noted that 
it is often desirable to have highly self-sterile plants producing 
large quantities of pollen, in order to ensure a high percentage of 
cross-pollination. 

In this technique of plant improvement no great stress is 
laid on the genetical purity, which is the main consideration 
in the improvement of self-pollinated crops such as wheat, barley, 
and oats. In these cereals the basis of selection is the single and 
(as far as can be judged) pure-breediog individual, which is the 
starting point of the pure line cultiures from wHoh improved 
varieties are selepted. Such genetical puriiy is hot neeessa^ in 
herbage plants, and may ev^ be undesirable in strains for S'ward 
purposes where one plant type is inferior to a mixttue. A 
certain range of variability, provided the range is ^thm a 
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prescribed range of excellencies, may be an actual advantage, 
having regard to such considerations as seasonal growth and the 
varied needs of the grazier ” (Stapledon, Ref. 6). ^ Genetical 
purity is, however, of importance in the prevention of the 
deterioration of stocks when seed is produced, because seed 
production involves cross-pollination and consequent mixing of 
the t 3 rpes. 

This conception of “ relative purity ” is of the utmost 
importance because it means that improved strains can be made 
available to the fanner without the breeder's having to go to 
the great extra trouble and expense necessary to achieve absolute 
purity. There is a conaderable difference in the time required to 
achieve 70 per cent, purity as com;^red with 100 per cent, purity. 
If, however, the 70 per cent, purity means a strain superior to 
any bemg used, it is good poHcy and economics to be satisfied 
with the 70 per cent, untfl a further improvement can be made. 

It ^ould be emphasized that in building up strains of grasses 
there is a great range in the degree of refinement in the technique 
employ^ with the different species. At one extreme there is 
the generic approach and the single-plant technique for the 
ryegrasses, wMe apt the other extreme there is the building up 
oE a^4^te strains in cock^oot. The latter method is plant 
improvement at its simplest, beiog merely a matter of the selection 
of plant bulks to form the nucleus of an improved strain. 
The general application of the pure-line method U> seed produo- 
rion on a commercial scale is a doubtful proposition in a crop 
that is normally cross-pollinated, even though it possesses a 
reasonably high d^ee of self-fertility. Therefore it seems 
probable that grasses will never require the technical refine¬ 
ments in breeding technique that are employed la coimection 
with cereals. 

Bed clover is much like the grasses in being a very variable 
species consisting of races and t^s charaoteri^ic of the country 
In which the species is growing. Every named variety is also a 
mixture of types which ^er in characters such as yield, earliness, 
hardiness, pmxummce, etc. It is a simple matter to isolate 
distinct differing in these characters, and if the species 
were self-fertile there would be no difficulty in building up 
improved single-plant sfcrrins. A high degree of self-sterility is, 
however, dbaiacterisric, although it is possible to isolate plants 
which are re^nably self-fertile, Appar^tiy the chances of 
bmding improved strains by self-fertilization are very small, 
becau^ the p^romtage of outstandhig plants Six. any population 
is so small 11—2 per cent.), and tibere is very ^little fikelihobd 
tibat these plants would be srif-f^rtile (W3Mams; Bei:4), 

Primaiy selecriOTs of plants for sfrak building are made 
from the best named varieties, and the b«^ of selection is 
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general performance throughout the season. If strains for short 
leys are desired, then selection is made at the end of the second 
year; if long-duration strains are desired, the selection is deferred 
until the end of the third or fourth year. Truly permanent 
strains are taken from old fields which have been kept closely 
grazed or cut for hay, and seed is procured from the selected 
plants by cross-pollination with humble bees in greenhouses. 
The extreme hereditary variability of red clover makes cross¬ 
pollination a great gamble, and.generally not more than 6 per 
cent, oi the plants resulting from any crossing are worth a further 
trial. Nevertheless the selected plants are used as the starting 
point for building up new strains by different schemes of crossing. 
Brother-and-sister mating may be tried as being the next best 
thing to self-pollination for attaining a certain amount of 
hereditary stability in the more obvious characters, but this 
form of in-breedi]^ leads to such a great loss of vigour that 
after four or five generations the best plants from the most 
promising families have to be cross-pollinated in order to restore 
the vigour. 

White clover differs from red clover in being considerably 
more self-fertile, but the plants are for the most part completely 
seK-incompatible, so that in the normal course of events no seed 
is set by self-pollination. The general procedure for breeding 
improved strains is very similar to that employed for red clover. 
White clover is also characteristic in that forms collected from 
old pastures throu^out Great Britain have proved to be more 
or less of the same tj^, which may be characterized by a form 
like Kenti^ Wild TTOte. These fonhs do, however, possess 
local races which differ in such characters as productiveness, 
density of growth, rate of spreading, size of leaf, and cyanophoric 
reaction.^ This last character is of importance because it seems 
probable that cyanophoric plants are less palatable than non- 
cyanophoric. 

(e) Controlled PoUiruition and Sybridimtion, 

In the description of herbage-plant improvement given above, 
only a passing reference has been made to controlled pollination 
and hybridization. Th^e are two reasons for this. Krst, the 
collection of local races and the selection of improved strains 
within these races is undoubtedly the most important a^ect of 
the work, and it is a method of improvement which has far- 
reaching possibilities and infinite scope. Also it is a procedure 
which may be widely practised without any elaborate lay-out in 
experimental apparatus, and it has been su^ested that it lies 
within the power of the farmer to conduct such work himself. 
The second reason is that any adequate description of pollination 


^ A tsbmiM teat for moasoiing the prosstc-acfd-yieldjng properties of ^e plant. 
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fin*? hybridization technique would be very lengthy and would 
involve technical considerations which concern the plant-breeder 
rather tWi the agriculturist. 

It ^ould be realized, however, that controlled pollination 
and hybridization are necessary in the more refined methods of 
improvement of some species, and the technique involved varies 
with the aim in view and the species being stuped (Refs. 6 and 7). 

In its simplest form controU^ pollination merely involves the 
growing of selected plants in greenhouses so that inter-poUination 
may take place or, alternatively, the isolation of plants in order 
that ihey may be self-pollinated. Where groups of plants are 
taken, the se^ is collected and a population of plants is grown 
therefrom to test its conformity to the original desired type. 
1Mb procedure is usually repeated to masuxe conformity, but in 
this method of controlled pollination no attempt is made to 
control the poBmation relationship of the individuals in the 
population, but they are allowed to ppSinate at random among 
themselves. A fur&er improvement of the population may be 
brouj^t about by “ type concentration,” m which typical ptents 
ace ^K-pollinated and the progeny tested for. uniformity to 
type. If the progeny is sc^ciently tmiform the mother plant 
may be or alternatively the progeny plants can be 

w&ted as a group. 

Hybridizarion: between selected plants requires more time, 
Uboar and refinement of technique than the controlled poBina- 
rion desmibed ab^ but again the procedure adopted will 
depaad on the ^des involved. For example, the grasses 
require to he emaskdated before hybridization, while the clovers 
do not, smd various methods are used for bringing about success- 
fal ]^l|inaMcm. The plmts dusaen for hybridSsation may be 
unitm according to dinerent schemes varying with the spectes 
and the droomstanoes. Thus they^may pollinated in paim; 
they may be chain-poHmat^,” a system in which every plant 
is with two other plants according to the following 

scheme : Ix2x3x4x I; or they may be so pollinated 
that every posmble oombinarion is tried^ This last method has 
a appHc^tkm in species which have low selfrfertility, 

because it is the cmly mesna of toting potential parents saiis- 
faotorily. ' 

jto improved atoan, after und^oing fieM trials, has to be 
muU^pli^ to produi^ seed in sufficient quantities for 
: diteibution te ^ probleba of sacoeesful sesd-pr<^ 

f reasom, a v^ l^irafej ’ 

vrilh alfeii steains, which is always a danger with coross-featilo 
piMts, must be prenraited., An effort is siymjB made to start 
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with as large an area as possible, because the risk of contamination 
is always greatest when the area for seed production is small. 
Isolation of the areas is necessary up to a point, but one of the 
greatest safeguards against alien pollen is to ensure that all the 
plants in the isolation area wiE be at the zenith of their flowering 
at the same time. If this period of maximum flowering does not 
coincide with the flowering of other strains of the same species, 
then the risk of contamination is reduced still further (Ref. 7). 

The second consideration which must be kept constantly in 
mind is the cost of the seed to the farmer. This, of course, will 
depend on the cost of raismg the seed by the station involved, 
which again depends largely on the yield of seed obtained during 
the period of multiplication. In connection with this, it has 
been found at Aberystw 3 rth that nitrogen increases the seed 
yield of cocksfoot, timothy and meadow foxtail by mcreasing 
the number of inflorescence-bearing shoots in the leafy strains. 
Red fescue and meadow fescue, on the other hand, give reduced 
yields of seed with increased nitrogen. The management of the 
crop, including such factors as the time and the method of sowmg 
and the system of grazing, also aflects the yields of the species in 
characteristic ways. AH these points are important because it 
has been found in Montgomeryshire that under proper manage¬ 
ment yields may be obtained which compare quite favouraWy 
with those got in Denmark. This is an encouragement to the 
commercial production of seed in this country. The Aberystwyth 
station has now released several new strains of grasses to the 
seed trade, and in 1934 these strains w^e for the first time 
available to the farmer through the ordioaiy trade channels. 
The matter was taken up by the Agricultural Seed Trade 
Association (who also co-operated in the foundation of the 
Oereal Synonyms Oommitt^), and several Seed Houses now 
market Aber ys tw y th strau^ of perennial ryegrass, cocksfoot, 
timothy, red fescue and meadow fescue. 

England has now followed Hew Zealand’s lead in starting a 
Certification Scheme for wild white clover. In New Zealand 
grasses as well as clover are cerMed (Ref. 10), the object being 
to ‘^‘ ensure the accurate description and wider distribution of 
superior strains of grasses, clovers and other farm seeds.” By 
the co-operation of the seed merchant, who finance the growers 
to a large extent, seed certification in New Zealand has been a 
great success and the area sown with the better strains has 
&own a considerable increase. Many plant breeders and agri^ 
culturists look upon the certification of seed as the necessary 
culmination of a successful pla nt improvement, prograinme,. for 
it is oert^ that much of the good done by a bre^hng station 
in the production of improved strains can be nullified i£ there is 
no means for the protection and the adequate distribution of 
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these strains. The scheme in England and Wales has been 
developed by the National Farmers’ Union in co-operation with 
the Ministry of Agrionlture, and is designed to encourage and 
assist in the production and marketing of genuine home-produced 
wild-white-olover seed (Refs. 11, 12 and 22). Grade “ A ” 
certificates are issued to seed from pastures which have been 
down for 10 years or more, while Grade “ B ” certificates are 
reserved for seed “ once grown ” from genuine old pastures. In 
1934 about 8,000 acres had been approved for the production of 
certified wildrwMte-clover seed, and the scheme aims at supplying 
all agricultural needs from certified sources. 

ni.---l2<n>ivi3>TrAL Bbhavioub of Species and Stbains. 

Species and strains of herbage plants behave characteristically 
towards diffa:ent systems of management and different conditions 
of soil and climate. It is a mist^e to think of grassland as a 
hom<^eneous unit like a single crop variety, for due considera¬ 
tion must be given to the fact that no two species or strains 
re^ond in an identical manner to any of the factors which 
affect thdr value as pasture plants. Simple seeds mixtures, 
which shall be best suited to any given system of management 
or any particular set of environmental conditions, can only be 
compounded with a fuU understanding of species and strain 
behaviour. Conversely, grassland can be managed and utilized 
to the best advantage only if its botanical composition is known 
and understood. Some of the important characters which 
distangui^ species and strains, and affect their agricultural 
applicatimi and value, may perhaps be briefly conddered. 

(a) 7m. 

It is a matter of common observation that grasses do not 
grow at an even rate throughout the year, but have a maximum 
growth rate, or zenith, in May or June when the hay is taken, 
followed by a period of slowly waning production up till the end 
of OcfcobeTi TMb is followed by a rapidly waning period, which 
may last until the beginning of December, while ike December to 
Ma^b period is, as a generd rule, characterized by the absence of 
any ap]^»oiable growth. The significant consideration is that the 
mmml productivity of any species or strain is determined as 
muck by this pmodicity as it is by weather conditions; hence, 
in ocdi^ to obtain the heaviest gross yields of herbage the times 
of cutting must coincide with the zenith of flowming, the height 
ol aftermath production and the end of the rapidly waning 
periodL. !Qi© first hay oat giv^ ike heaviest yieH, of course, but 
^ afteaaxiadi varifie with the apeoieSr steiM and season, 
indigefoous stoins yieldizig a higher proportion of their total 
produce as aftermath than do commercial strains. Species and 
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strains also vary in the time of the year at which they reach 
the peaks of their growth, some being early while others are 3ate. 
Therefore in a field of several species and strains the total yield 
will depend on how closely the times of cutting coincide with 
the maxima of these species. 

Species and strains vary in the degree to which they can 
maintain their yield under intensive management. When 
grasses are constantly defoliated by repeated cutting or hard 
grazing their root systems and the number of their tillers are 
reduc^. For the most part root reduction takes place to the 
same extent in indigenous and non-indigenous. strains, but tiller 
production does not sufier to quite the same extent in the 
indigenous strains as it does in the non-indigenous. On the 
other hand, a species like sweet vernal grass suffers less in both 
of these respects than other species such as taU fescue. Reduction 
in either the root system or the number of tillers means that 
the yield suffers in the following season, so that spedea and 
strains that are least affected by heavy grazing are those which 
can maintain root systems and tiller numbers in spite of drastic 
defoliation. 

There are other specific and strain characters besides gross 
yield which determine the amount of nutriment obtainable from 
€m acre of grass—^such, for example, as percentage of leaf, per¬ 
centage of dry mattor, and response to manuring. The percentage 
of leaf to total 3 deld is important because the leaf is generaUy 
the most nutritious part of the plant. Indigenous strains of 
cocksfoot, foxtail and red fescue give the highest leaf percentages, 
while golden oat grass gives the lowest. Some species, like 
Italian ryegrass and golden oat grass, offset their low leaf pro¬ 
duction by possessing palatable stems, but this is by no means 
a general occurrence. It is also worth notibg that species differ 
in their leafiness throughout the growiog season. For example 
cocksfoot is very leafy in pasture and aftermath, while foxbeiil 
is very leafy in hay only (Ref. 13). The dry-matter percentage 
also varies with the stage of growth and the treatment, and. is 
at its lowest when growth is at its zenith in May or June, or 
under any conditions which maintain a rapid growth-rate of 
young tissue. Apart from these considerations, however, the dry- 
matt^ content is definitely a specific character, and probably 
also varies with the strain, Timothy, crested dogstail and red 
fescue appear to be the grasses with the highest dry matter, while 
the clovers are lower than the grasses (Ref, 7). 

Yield is, of course, affected by manuring, but all that can 
be emphasized here is that response to mcmuring is a strain 
c]toractenstic. Thus, in the hay crop, nitrogen reduces th<e 
differences between the yields of strains because the indigenous 
strains are stimulated to a greater extent than the commercial 
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strains, so that under high-nitrogen conditions the latter do not 
give as high a yield, in proportion to the former, as they would 
normally do. The reverse takes place in the aftermath, whwe 
normally the indigenous strains out-yield the commercial strains; 
when introgen is added the commercial strains are stimulated to 
a ^eater extent than are the indigenous. But although the 
in^genous strains in a hay crop are stimulated by nitrogen at 
the expense of the commercial strains, their growth becomes 
stemmier and more like that of the commercial types. These 
examples of the effects of nitrogen all have a lessening effect on 
strain differences. Sometimes, however, these differences may 
be execrated, as, for example, when the total seasonal yield of 
high-yielding strains is very much increased in proportion to the 
total yield of an average-yielding strain. 

(b) Palcdability* 

Falatabilii^, as measured by the behaviour of sheep, is a 
characteristie of strains and species, but becomes most evident 
as the hertege grows older. There are also extraneous factors 
which affect paJatability, such as portion, season of the year 
and grazing inteiMsdty, because these factors also affect the 
ieaffh^ and growth ^gO. In general the younger and leafier 
the herb^e is the more palatable will it be. In the winter 
palatabili^ is much reduced on account of ** winter-bum.^ 
Hie degree to which this takes place is pfiurtly a specific character, 
but, for the most part, uu^enous strains are less affected than 
commercial strains. Indigenous perennial ryegrass, crested 
df^tail and rough-stalked meadow grass suffer least from 
winter-bum, while bent and the fine-leaved fescues show the 
greatest; damage (Bef. 7). 

TimoAy and Italian i^egrass are of exceplionaEy "h tgli 
paktabiliiy, while perennial ryegrass and white clover are 
capable of remaining palatable with increasing age to a greater 
d^ree than any other sp^ies. Other grasses of relatively high 
palatability, under good gisaang (kmditiOnB, are, in descending 
order bf palatabili^, cocksfoot, crestied dogstail and rough- 
stalked meadow grass. Cocksfoot, of course, soon becomes 
mqpalatable when «fiowed to *‘gr6w away” froin th^ stock, 
wluie crested dc^stsll (in common with bent, sweet vernal grass 
and the fine-leaved fescues) has the und^rable character of 
prematurely producing tea^e numbers of unpalatable flowering 
hea^. This not only r^uoes directly the value of the ^cies, 
but it may also do harm indirectly to the pasture by causing whole 
to be irndragra^d beoaose of the initatida. to stock. 
ISwien liahtal^ spe^^ in oidOT of deoc^aGang paJatabffity. 
«» meedow foxtail, meadov feaoue, taE fosone, Yorkdiiie few. 
bcBt md &M ted laaeoes. Oie bedriness of Yoddiiie fog, ]|& 
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the toothed margin of cocksfoot, is a good example of a moipho- 
logical character being directly responsible for unpalatabflity. 
It is, however, dangerous to ti^ to arrange grasses in order of 
palatibility or to lay down the law concerning the palatability 
of individual species. The observations made here are from the 
results of work at Aberystwyth, and although there is undoubtedly 
a difference in palatability between species, and probably also 
between strains, yet the number of external factors which affect 
the character are so great that any generalizations must be 
accepted with reserve. Inaccurate re^ts may even be obtained 
from experiments designed to test palatability. Thus, although 
a prostrate, leafy type may be more palatable than an erect 
type, yet it will suffer less and be eaten in relatively less amounts 
merely because it is prostrate and more difiGlcult to graze. 

(c) Persistency. 

By persistency is meant the ability of a species or strain to 
withstand invasion by unsown species and to continue to con¬ 
tribute to the herbage over a period of years. This character is 
of the utmost importance in long leys, because the more per¬ 
sistent species are able to prevent deterioration caused by weed 
invasion. It must be obvious, however, that the degree of 
persistency of a particular species or strain is absolutely depen¬ 
dent on the environmental conditions and on the system of 
management. Nevertheless there are certain salient points 
which have emerged as the result of much work on this subject. 

Ihd^enous strains have alw^ays been found to be more 
persistent than commercial strains, but the degree of superiority 
depends on the conditions, and species vary in the range of 
persistency found in their various strains and nationality types 
(Ref. 14). Perennial ryegrass and cocksfoot show the widest 
range according to nationality and strahi, while timothy and 
meadow fescue show very little variation (Ref. 15). In cocksfoot 
nationality appears to be particularly sig^cant, indigenous and 
grazing types giving the best restdts from all points of view. 
On the other hand, indigenous strains of perennial ryegrass, 
when grazed intensively, persist longer and maintain their high 
yieldi^ powers better Aan any of the other large grasses. 
Golden oat grass and tad oat grass cannot persist even under 
a light grazing treatment (Ref. 13). 

Interesting observations have been made at Aberystwyth on 
the number of plants and tillers, per unit area, as a measure of 
persistency. Indigenous strains have always been found superior 
to commercial, ^ams in these characters. Por the mbst part 
the most , densely-growing and most rapidly spreading species 
and strainB produce the greatest numbers of tfflers, while indi¬ 
genous strains tiller more rapidly than commercial strains. 
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The most prolific tiller-produdug species are perennial ryegrass, 
ron^-stalked meadow grass and red fescue. Tiller production 
is, of course, important in that it not only affects the weed- 
combating powers of the species or strain, but it also influences 
the clover establishment in mixtures. Indigenous perennial rye- 
g^»ss appears to be the most satisfactory grass to mix mth 
white clover from the point of view of the clover’s establish¬ 
ment and the prevention of weed invasion. If another good 
sward-forming species is added, then the most successful 
weed-combatmg xnixture is obtain^ (Ref. 7). 

In conclusion, it may once more be emphasized that specific 
and strain behaviour wffl depend on the place of origin of that 
species or strain, the environm^it tmder which it is being grown 
and its management. It may be mentioned that in New Zealand 
a warning has been given to growers that the best strains cannot 
be expected to be outstanding on poor soils, and that these must 
be timted well to get the best out of them (Bief. 16). 

; IV.—Thb Etobct ox GBAzaaro on ten Botanioaii CoMxosmoN 

ox ms StaBBAGE. 

The system of grazing is probably the most important of all 
&etor8 that affect the botanical composition of the herb^e of 
pastures. It is no exaggeration to say that a xadi(^ change in 
tiQie grazi^ policy of apasture can completely change its botanical 
composition in course of a few years. In parts of Australia 
and the United Sta^ of America l^ge areas of natur«d grazing 
land have Imn laid bare by overstoakmg, and in some cases thi« 
has hem followed by eacosion of the surface soil, which has led 
to the permanent and total ruin of the grazing. The natural 
fauna may, in some cases, be rea^nsible for the mamtenance of 
a pariicaiBr flor^ type in localized areas. In Englanrii it has 
been suggested that rabbits are the principal agents in controlling 
Urn flora of the fljast .toglian heaths, and while perhaps tKia is 
an exaggare^on, there is little doubt that rabbits are capable of 
some Influmoe. 

AgricultozaRy, tihe effect of the grazbsg &et 0 r is very complex, 
because although the number and the type of stock grazed are 
the most important factors, the periods ^ grazing and the length 
dt the perio<^ are of almost eqmJL importance. In this 
oountacy overstodhig gene^y leads to weed invasion of ihe 
pasture, while under^ocklhg idbws aversion to scrub and 
rpQ|^ grazing. It is of great impcwtmice, in considjering the 
effects ci gazing, to realize ihat each of the factm oansrituting 
the grazing ^ehvuonmeifl; wifi aff each species mi the i^ard in 
a characteririae manuer according to Its persistency, power of 
growth and contribution to herbage. In general it may be 
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said that a species or stram is successful as a grazing plant in 
so far as it can stand repeated defoliation with longer or shorter 
periods of rest, and also in so far as it is capable of rapid recovery 
after the defoliation (Bef. 23). 

There is much evidence to suggest that many of the best 
permanent grazing lands of this coun^ owe their excellence in 
large measure to the controlled grazing that is practised upon 
them. This is certainly true of the best of the midland pastxires, 
the Romney Marsh area and the Northumberland grazing lands. 
In this country as a whole there is a tendency to understock in 
summer when the growth is greatest, instead of adopting the 
more desirable policy of controlled intermittent grazing through¬ 
out the year, varying its intensity according to the amount of 
herbage available. Such controlled grazing not only lengthens 
the period of maximum growth in the summer, but also ensures 
that the grass is kept in its most palatable and nutritious state. 
Above aU, a system of controlled grazing can be adjusted m 
such a manner that the most valuable species are encouraged to 
contribute the bulk of the keep. 

(a) GontroUed Seasonal Grazing and Us Effect on Species. 

Although it is dangerous to argue from the particular to the 
general in discussing the effect of grazing sys^ms on herbage 
species, the more extensive investigations carried out in tMs 
country are of great interest and importance because of certain 
guiding principles which they have in common. At Jealotts 
Rill the effect of four different systems of grazing on a two- 
year-old clover-dominant sward which had been sown to ryegrass, 
rough-stalked meadow grass and wild white clover showed very 
plaSly how the clover ; grass ratio is affected (Ref. ^). The 
best clover: grass ratio was maintained by keepi^ tibe pasturage 
free from stock until mid-Apnl, and then baring down mtor 
mittently with one month’s rest. Heavy grazing throughout the 
season, particularly in March, April and May, led m three 
seasons to dominance of the white clover—^because of the 
suppression of the ryegrass by the hard spring grazing. 
Conversely, when the ryegrass was not grazed hard at any time, 
particularly in the spring, it asserted itself at the expense of the 
clover. But possibly the most important result was obtained 
when the pasture was understocked in summer and overstocked 
in winter, on much the same system that is common in many 
parts of the country. This entailed gr^aang only about twice 
the head of stock in June as in January, and the sward very 
soon deteriorated to bent grass and Yorkshire fog, two grasses 
which are found only too frequently on poor pastures throughout 
the country. 

Investigations were also conducted on plots of permanent 
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pasture and showed that the method of grazing can afEeot its 
botanical composition also. From the two sets of observations 
it was concluded tiiat the manuring and the mixture sown are 
of less importance in controlling the botanical composition 
than grazing. In all cases hard early-spring grazing depressed 
ryegrass, wMe hard early-spring grazing combined with summer 
graziag favoured wild white clover. Ey^ass flourished with 
Site autumn and winter protection, and cocksfoot with early 
autumn and winter protection. In support of these results 
there is further evidence from some well kno^ grazing areas. 
Thus, on the Romney Marsh pastures the rye^ss is suppressed 
and Ihe white dover tends to beomne dominant by the practice 
of stocking ten to fourteen tixnes as heavily at the summer 
peak of growth as in the winter, just as in the experiment where 
heavy summer and light winter grasing were combined. In the 
Midlmds the best pastures are dominated by perennial ryegrass, 
rough-stalked meadow grass and bent, because of the practice 
of not stocking in the winter and only trowing animals to graze 
in ibe spring wh^n there is a good growth of grass. In order 
to maintain a clover : grass ratio between these two extremes, 
control]^ rotational grazing, according to the amount of growth, 
is necessary. Incidentally it was found that wild white clover 
does not feel the effects of grass competition until the end of 
May(Eef.25}. 

Further work on these lines has shown that species may 
behave differently when sown done and when sown in mixtures 
(Bef. 26). Bough-stalked meadow grai^ and crested dogstafl, 
for example, are very much benefit^ by comparatively long 
periods of in the winter and spring if they are growing in 
pore stands. When, however, either of them is grown in a 
mixture with pepeimid ry^iass, no benefit is derived from these 
permds of rest becau^ they suffer from competition with the 
ry^rass, whi<h is a iniote vigorous grower. Wild white dover, 
m the othm: hand, appears to thrive better the less rest it 
leoeives, and its proportion in the sward was found to be almost 
in inverse proporlhm to that of ryegrass. The whole question 
of tile oppression or enoouragem^t of Epedes by controlled 
aeasofud graiing is largdy a matter of competition and the time 
of tibte yetur at whidi tiie species reach their mAYiTmim growth 
3Eafee. For exampte, perennial ry^iass grows most rapidly in 
early and is therefma encouraged by a rest from giazing 
at that tmmi fdiowed by grazing when its maximum is over, 
during tiie time when its impcorfeant competitor—cocksfoot 
r--t9iaaki^ Cocksfoot, on the other hand. 

Is iavoomd by a reversal of this eo^oot 

ryej^ass are enooimi^ by antemn pa^^iWly 

iriban it is emly. Feg enuiri xyegrassf, however^ responds to a 
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later autumn rest more readily than does cocksfoot (Ref. 
27). 

Extensive work on the effect of grazing in several localities 
differing in soil and climate has confirmed much of this work 
just discussed. The value of this work conducted at different 
centres is augmented by demonstration of the fact that there was 
no common trend in the change of the swards under the different 
conditions (Ref. 29). This is only to be expected, because 
environmental conditions are bound to modify the effect of any 
treatment. With regard to the behaviour of individual species, 
there was agreement with the statements made above that 
heavy spring or autumn grazing suppresses perennial ryegrass, 
that hard mid-season grazing favours white clover, and that 
rough-stalked meadow grass suffers in competition with perennial 
lyegrass when the latter is rested in spring. In addition it was 
observed that bent grasses are encouraged by under-grazing 
and discouraged by hard grazing during mid season. This is 
not in complete agreement with work which has been done at 
Aberystwyth, and this disagreement serves to emphasize the 
fact that although grazing factors are of vital importance in 
grassland management, their effects are bound to be modified by 
soil, climate and other enviromhental considerations. The 
results obtained at Aberystwyth showed that hard grazing with 
sheep once a week from early April until the end of October 
encouraged bent grass and clover, with one or more of the foUow- 
ing bottom grasses—trough-stalked meadow grass, sweet vernal 
grass and me-leaved fescues. This treatment also favoured 
annufid meadow grass and small “ mat ” weeds. Where the plots 
were untouched the smaller weeds and bottom grasses were 
much reduced, while the coarse grasses and weeds such as 
cocksfoot, tall fescue, ox-eye daisy and knapweed increased 
considerably in amount (Ref. 5). 'Dus supports the generaUy 
accepted view that the shading effect of tall-growing species is 
of great importance in species competition when growth is not 
controlled and the plants are allow^ to grow to maturity. 


(b) Effect of Periods of Best on Tiller Production and Tidd, 

Different intensities of grazing have been found to affect the 
density of the sward because of the direct effect of grazing on the 
production of tillers by the grasses (Ref. 6). Areas that were 
grazed most intensively produced the greatest total number of 
tillers, largely because of the stimulation to the bent grass, but 
other grasses also formed a denser mat when heavily grazed. 
The tiUer concentration of some of the commoner grasses under 
three periods of rest were as follows :— 




4 Weeks. 

2 Weeks. 

4 Days. 

CocksfcK>t-~indigenoufl . 

. 100 

73 

62 

„ —coimnereial . 

100 

4 

9 

Bor^-stsdked meadow grass . 

. 100 

162 

380 

Crested dogstail 

. 100 

116 

126 

Bent. 

. 100 

106 

116 

Yorkdairefog. 

. 100 

112 

114 

Wild white riover . 

. 100 

144 

148 

Hi&cellaneous weeds 

. 100 

122 

153 

Total tillers .... 

. 100 

106 

117 


It is “worth noting that the various species respond indi- 
vidualistically to the different treatments, so that the relative 
proportions contributed by each species will vary with the 
intensity of grazing. Tbh is merely another way of saying that 
the botanical composition is affected by the grazing intensity. 
All the constituents of the herbage, except cocksfoot, were 
stimulated by the shorter periods of rest. The rapid falling off 
in tiller production of the commercial cocksfoot in comparison 
with the indigenous cocksfoot is very significant in relation to the 
behaviour of this grass under intensive grazing. Bough-stalked 
meadow grass has always been r^rded as the finest grass for 
forming a dose, firm sole to a pasture under controlled grazing 
condirions, and its behaviour with regard to tiller production 
in this investigation explains its good reputation. The stimulation 
of white clover by intensive grazing which was referred to earlier 
in this discussion is also fully substontiated by these figures. 

But increased tiller production does not necessarily mean an 
increased stock-carrying capacity nor an increased yield. Sheep 
grazing the paature that was rested for four-weekly periods 
produced the ^eatest live-weight increase; those on the two- 
weeMy rest-period pasture came next with 96 per cent.; while 
those m the four-day-rested pasture increased by only 85 per 
cent, of the amount gained by those on the four-weeMy-rested 
plots. These figures suggest that there is aix optimum intensity 
of grazing for all pastures and that, although intensive rotational' 
grazing is the i&sl form of management, it is not difficult to 
overstep the mark and indulge in a system wMch is not economic. 

(o) Pradkei CamiSeraiims. 

^ There axe oertain genend ^ding principles which can be 
deduced from this work on the behaviour of individual species. 
In ^te of the fact that ihe refuse of species to management 
Is very much affected by soil and climatic conditions, it is still 
true to say that the grazing animal is the chief agent in modifying 
botaniciBd compomtion of the herbage. This effect is due 
primaxiiy to seteorive grazing by the animal, but there is also 
the less important effect of grazing and r^mg at 

the ye^, which leads to differential weak^uhg 
or enoouragemeat of species. In the early years of the life of a 
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pasture its botanical composition is governed by the constituents 
of the seeds mixture soto, but in later years the management, 
and in particular the scheme of grazing, assumes control. Every 
system of grazing awakens different competitive reactions between 
the species so that a readjustment of the proportions of the 
various species takes place. As far as the species themselves 
are concerned, differences in the form of growth, in palatability 
and in rate of growth at different times of the year all directly 
affect the relative proportions of these species in the sward. The 
relative proportions of the species, or in other words the botanical 
composition, is one of the chief factors determining the pro¬ 
ductivity of any grassland area, so that factors affecting it are 
of direct practical importance. 

The main object of any grazing system is to maintain a good 
balance of the bi^t pasture grasses and clovers, and to prolong 
the growing season as far as possible. OontroUed rotational 
grazing with cattle and sheep is the best way to achieve this. 
Heavy early-spring grazing adversely affects the yield and per¬ 
sistency of early grasses, but it is of the utmost importance to 
r^Jize that, if the plants are to be kept growing vigorously, spring 
and summer grazing must be hard enough to prevent rauteess of 
growth and running to flower (Bef. 30). It is possible to take 
advantage of early and late grasses only if the pasture is grazed 
early and then rested, but when grazing is started early corres¬ 
pondingly long rests must be given later to compensate. All 
pastures require at least one good rest during the season and this 
rest must be followed by heavy grazing, with due consideration 
for the fact that the grass: clover ratio is very much dependent 
cm the intensity and period of grazing. Hard intermittent 
grazing is one of the best ways of improving poor pastures 
because it encourages clover and improves the 3 ^alatabi]ity at 
the espense of the produddvity. It is well to remember that 
long-continued treatment along the same lines generally leads to 
some form of deterioration, (^y the best fields being able to 
preserve their excellence in the absence of occasion^ change 
(Ref. 6). 

B.—WINTER-HARDINESS. 

Winter-hardiness of agricultural plants is measured by their 
ability to withstand winter condildons without undue damage, 
and then to make successful growth in the spring. CSrop plants 
and grasses vary in their winter-hardiness and are subject to 
varying degrees of damage on exposure to the unfavourable 
growing conditions of winter. Ghrey Winter and Black Winter 
oats, for example, are the only two oat v^ieties which can 
survive bad winters in this country, all other varieties showing 
varying degrees of winter damage. Winter-hardiness is of some 
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importaaice an grasses also, because their palatability is reduced 
confflderably when they, suffer from “ winter-bum.*’ It has 
aiready been mentioned'that indigenous strains are generally 
less affected than non-indigenous, while some species are more 
winter-hardy than others. Winter-hardiness must be looked 
upon as being purely relative to the environment, for what is 
winter-hardy under one set of conditions may suffer extreme 
damage when grown elsewhere. Plants which are completely 
non-hardy are killed outright when grown in the winter, and 
there are vaaying d^ees of damage to the living plant tissue 
in plants which diow some hardiness. 

The nature of winter-hardiness will depend on the kind of 
environmental conditions implied by winter conditions.” For 
&e most part winter conditions involve low temperatures; 
drying wm^; short days; cold and, perhaps, water-logged 
soil; or perhaps one or two of these factors may be characteristic, 
dbpendi^ on the g^graphical and topographical nature of the 
area. But low temperatures are generaUy the outstanding' 
features of winter conditions, and for the most part resistance 
to freezing tempesratures is takeh as the criterion of winter- 
'■ hardiness'. 

Winter-killing on a large sc^e is not a common occurrence 
in this country, but autumn sotm cereals are always in danger 
of suffering from loss of jdant if a hard winter is experienced. 
Even in a normal winter there is often foliage damage to the 
young plants, caused in most cases by a combination of com¬ 
paratively low temperatures^ drying winds and a wate-logged 
soff, or of any two of these factors. But although winter-lrilling 
and other foms of winter damage may be due to many causes, 
including the heavmg of plants by alternate freezing and thawing, 
the essential of a wmter-faardy plant is the immunity of 
its living cells to freezamg temperatures. Therefore it is necessary 
to study the behaviotjr of plant cells, when exposed to low 
temperatures, if the iiature of winter-hardiness is to be under¬ 
stood. A great of work on this subject has been done in 
recent years. 

It seems that thoro is no visible morphological or anatomical 
character which can be associated with winter-hardiness in 
plants; it i^ impossible to say from naked eye or microscopic 
ecsdndnaticn what degree of hardmess is possessed by a plant; 
There^do appear to he some characters, such as a prostrate 
haMt and dark foliage, which are associated with winter- 
hardtne ^ in cereals, but ih.ey are hot Indissolubly linked with^ it 
If Urn is so, must,be some physiological difference in the' 
activity of lie Jiting oefls between hardy and non* 
Wdy forum; and much les^Kcch has been directed towards 
diaooverij^ this diff^ce. Another problem which requires 
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solving is the finding of a quick, convenient and reliable means 
of testing -winter-hardiness without the necessity of long obser¬ 
vations through a number of winters. It is, of course, quite 
feasible to discover some empirical method of testing winter- 
hardiness without understanding the physiology, and without 
being able to explain the facts. In many ways it is more, impor¬ 
tant for agriculture to possess a means of accurately assess¬ 
ing winter-hardiness than to have a scientific explanation of 
what constitutes winter-hardiness. Sooner or later the explana¬ 
tions must be found, but until they are it is the research worker^s 
aim to use what useful knowledge he possesses. Keld observations 
of -winter-hardiness are not always reliable because environ¬ 
mental conditions do not repeat themselves exactly from one 
season to the next; but useful information can be obtained by 
making careful observations over a number of years, particularly 
if the climatic conditions are reasonably uniform from year to 
year. Thus in the steppe zones of Russia the cold-resistance of 
crops has been tested succesrfuUy by remo-^ing the snow from 
the plants for periods of two to three weeks at the coldest part 
of the year (Ref. 62). For the most part, however, it is preferable 
to make observations under controlled artificial conditions in 
order to reach a complete understanding of the question, and in 
order to save time, money and labour. 

The response of a growing plant to changes in its environment 
is very complex, and any attempts to explain plant behaviour 
must first be concerned with a careful and critical analysis of 
plant relationslup with the particular environmental conditions 
being studied. Consider, for example, the dying off of plants in 
the spring after a hard winter. This is generally due to the 
permanent injury of certain of the plant tissues during the 
•winter or very early spring, so that there may be a distinct lag 
between the actual damage and its visible res-ults (Ref; 61). It 
is therefore necessary to look for the injurious'conditions before 
the actual damage is to be seen. It is possible for the plant to 
exhibit very obvious signs of winter damage and yet to recover 
completely when growth starts in the spring, but conyersely, 
fatal damage is sometimes not obvious for some time after it 
has occurred. This is because different plant tissues show 
different degrees of susceptibility to cold, and the effect of their 
damage on the plant is very variable. The skin, or epidermis, is 
most susceptible to damage, while the yomig groydng-pomts of 
roots, stems, and leaves, are the most resistant. Leaf tips are 
most often damaged by frost because they are the oldest parts, 
but for the most part damage of this kmd does not affect jilant 
survival. But there are certain young tissues of the stem 
which give rise to tillers whose damage means death for the 
plant. Which particular tissue is damaged is therefore of the 
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utmost importaace for the plant’s survival, and it is necessary 
in any study of -winter-hardiness to take this into account. 

I.—Methods oe Tbstikg WiNTBR-HABniNESs. 

It should perhaps be emphasized that ‘‘ winter ” forms of 
cereals are not necessarily winter-hardy, neither are “ spring ” 
cereals necessarily non-hardy, the terms not being synonymous. 
It is of interest to note that a laboratory technique has been 
worked out for distinguishing between -winter and spring forms 
of cereals (Bef 33). Apparently when wheat, barley, and oats, 
are germinated under constant illumination of a high intensity, 
the spring varieties develop quickly while the -winter varieties 
remain dormant, and when the growing points of the seedlings 
ace examined, (Mecenoes in their size acid development can be 
measured. In this way winter varieties of oats and barley can 
be distinguished from spring varieides on the seventh day after 
germination, while in jSfteen days the bread wheats may be 
similarly di^blngaished. The investigators have also found that 
there is asoggesticm that early and late forms can be dif arentiated 
in this manner. It will be seen that this test is based on the 
different reactions towards light of -winter and spring forms; it 
is a measure ^A the maturatioh period, and as such has nothing 
in common with the ability to withsti^ winter conditions. 

The most obvious, and the simplest, means of trying to 
measure winter^hardiness is to expose the young plants to 
artificially-prQduoed low temperatures. This not o^y allows a 
study of the direct effect of low temperatures to be made, but 
also makes it possible to enquire into -the nature of varietal 
resistance. Sudi resistance may be simply resistance to cold, 
as such, or else it may be bound up with the indirect effects of 
low temperature on the phymological processes or the cell 
structure of the pl^t. A great de^ of work has been done on 
the exposure of plants to artiffcial low temperatures, and Eef. 
34 gives a brief review and a full bibHogcaphy of the subject up 
to. 19^. The crops studied include the cereals, lucerne, maize, 
tea arid the apple tree, mi moat of the workers conclude that 
artificial refcig^Mon giv^ the most satisfactory and convenient 
method of assessing vrinter-hardiness. 

Under oondiMons autumnrsown cereals are hardened 
off ” by gradual exposure to increasingly cold conditions. Salmon 
found that lulaficled freezing of plants is a criterion of ^printer- 
bardinm xa the field only S the plants have been previously 
harden^ off. Ste also observed that varietijes which lequire a 
long period of haaden^ befoie eirposuze to freezing 

tuxes in the laboratory, also take ^me months from sowing to 
acquire their maximum Etote of -winter-hardiness under field 
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conditions (Eef. 34). Aamodt and Platt (Ref. 35) have recently 
shown that winter rye and winter wheat show considerable 
foliage -damage when frozen if they have not previously been 
hardened ofi. Spring varieties do not show this foliage damage, 
and these authors conclude that winter varieties require hardening 
off gradually before being exposed to low temperatures. This is 
sigiSficant because it shows that winter-hardmess can be mani¬ 
fested in more than one way, and even though a plant has a 
high survival rate it does not necessarily follow that it will not 
suffer any foliage damage from sudden and severe frosts. There 
is also a lesson to be learnt from the supposition of gradual 
hardening off of autumn-sown varieties in relation to sowing 
time and climatic conditions, because late sowing may result in 
premature exposure of the plants to low temperatures. Aamodt 
and Platt’s experiments demonstrated also that the wild oat was 
more susceptible to direct freezing than any of the cultivated 
cereal varieties tested. This suggests that if this weed is 
stimulated or encouraged to germinate in the autumn and if the 
winter is sufficiently severe, a great deal of winter killing will 
take place. 

Timopheeva, working in Russia, has obtained evidence 
suggesting that, after hardening had been effected, the cold- 
resistance of plants decreased in the course of the winter so that 
at the end of winter they succumbed to temperatures that would 
have been innocuous at the beginning (Ref. 36). Further, while 
winter varieties became less cold-resistant with time, non- 
resistant varieties became more resistant and eventually 
Timopheeva was able to class them as winter varieties. These 
results were obtained by artificial freezing and observing the 
percentage survival of the young plants. TimopheOva sums up 
his results by saying that low temperatures are no leading 
factor in the process of perishing.” It is a little difficult to see 
how he reaches this conclusion, although the behaviour of 
varieties varies xmder natural conditions in different locaUtieB 
and consequently winter-hardiness must also vary in its mani¬ 
festation. It would probably be truer to say that low temperature, 
as such, is not necessarily the principal killing agency under all 
environmental conditions. 

In addition to the direct freezing method, tests for winter- 
hardine^ have been devised which are dependent on the physical 
and chemical properties of the plant cells. The amount of water 
left unfrozen in the cells is a guide to winter-hardiness because 
hardier plants are able to retain more water than non-hardy 
plants, and ttey are also capable of more rapid reabsorption of 
water on thaw^. If a plant has been killed by exposure to low 
temperatures it will, of course, be quite incapable of r^bsorbing 
water on being removed to more congenial sarroundiogs. The 
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lo 33 ger a plant is exposed to low temperatures in the fidd the 
less concentrated in mineral matter do its tissues become, and 
a general association between winter-hardiness, low salt-concen¬ 
tration, and high dry-matter content has been claimed by a 
Canadian investigator (Ref. 37). Winter-hardiness tests are now 
being based on these water and salt-concentration relationships 
of the livLQg plant cell. The substances in solution in the sap 
expressed from plant tissues can be measured by electrical means 
and the figures obtained give a guide to winter-hardiness. This 
evidence can be supplemented by measuring the capacity of the 
tissues to hold unfrozen water (Refs. 38-42). Another line of 
approach is suggested by the work of a Japanese botanist who 
found that the hardier and later maturing varieties of rice were 
less resistant to the poisoning action of potassium chlorate than 
the non-hardy and earlier varieties (Ref. 43). A simple chemical 
test of this description would be of the greatest value and use 
if it were applicable under all^ conditions. 

n.----PHysxoMaiOAL ExP3LAKijiloisr ox Wiisn?m-HAia>iNESs. 

For the moat part the tests for vdnter-hardiness just described 
do not go far in esj^laining the nature of this important character. 
It is certam that winter-hardiness is an attribute of the living 
c^, and as such will probably require a complex phytiologioal 
esplanation which, perhaps, is of more interest to the botanical 
scientist than to the agriculturist. It may, however, help to 
complete the picture if a very brief account is given of the 
ohaarawteodstios of winter-hardy forms so far as they are known. 

The power of winter-hardy plants to retain unfrozen water 
in tiieir cells, and tiheir capacily to reabsorb water on thawing 
have already been mention^. But in addition it has been sho^ 
that winter-hardy wheat varieties have a higher sugar-content than 
npn-hardy varieties, and also that they are capable of a greater 
reduction m their rate of respiration (Refs. 44 and 46). This 
meaw that hardy plants are able to preserve their sag&r, since 
lespiiation proceeds at its expense. This association of low 
respiration rate and high sugar-content with winter-har<Rness 
a^ears to be a very general one. It is, however,, certam that 
wiater-hanimesB is not univeisahyassooiated witii any 
character, and may even be due ^ various characters in afferent 
plants. Becai^ winter conditions vary with geographical and 
topcgrapMcal position it Is natund to suppose that the demands 
mide on tto jlant to combat tiiese conmtiphs wiB also vaay, so 
titet the nature of la any plant species wffl 

, ds^d envirem^ It W hem sthamt 

» due to tto aoeumidaticm^ 
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amount of water, in the plant tissues (Ref, 46); but this does 
not necessarily mean that all winter-hardy wheat varieties, 
under other environmental conditions, are dependent on these 
same characters for their winter-hardiness. 

m.—T he Effbot of Geowdstg Conmtions on 
W iNTBR-HAEniNBSS. 

Growth conditions affect winter-hardiness because it seems 
that all conditions which enable a plant to retain an adequate 
supply of organic food also enable it to remain winter-hardy. 
This supposition is borne out by research work which has shown 
that lucerne, tomatoes, cabbages and other crops retain their 
winter-hardiness under growing conditions which retard growth 
and enable the plants to store food (Refs. 48 and 49). StUl 
further evidence along the same lines has been obtained by 
repeatedly defoliating winter wheat. This treatment rendered 
the plants less winter-hardy, presumably by stimidating growth 
and consequently reducing the concentration of organic food in 
the tissues (Ref. 47). 

Attempts have recently been made to analyse the environ¬ 
ment in order to discover the effect of various factors on the 
hardening and winter-hardiness of plants. The effects of 
temperature variation and light are of great interest, although 
perhaps they are obvious i3ter what has already been said 
(Ref. 49). At temperatures above 0®C, hardening of the plants 
occurred only in the light and was due to the accumulation of 
organic food; while frost-resistance decreased in the darkness 
because the stored food was utilized by the plant. At tempera¬ 
tures below 0®C, hardening took place by loss of water from the 
plant cells, and the hardier plants contained less water, and 
formed less ice in their tissues, than the less hardy plants. 
Therefore the most suitable growing conditions for hardening 
plants will depend on the relationslnp between light and tem¬ 
perature. In iiese experiments the most unfavourable conditions 
were fluctuating temperatures and sunny weather during the 
cold season, but in sunny weather the plants hardened at a 
higher temperature than in dull weather because they weare 
able to manufacture and store food. Because a covering of 
snow means that the plants are kept in diarkness and become 
depleted, it anay be very injurious unless it occurs at a very low 
temperature and when the plants are already hardei:^. 

A gr^t many workers Imve noticed that less damage is done 
to plants by low temperatures when they are growing on a wet 
soil than on a dry soU. Salmon (1^. 34) found that there was 
tees injury on dry soils when plants were exposed directly without 
previous bieezing of the soil. But when the soil was frozen 
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'before the plants were exposed there was little difiference between 
the danaage done on the wet and dry soils. It is very probable 
that wet soils do not become as cold as dry soils when exposed 
for short periods to low temperatures; they will also require a 
longer exposure to sink to freezing point because, for a given 
fall in the air tem'perature, a dry soil will lose more heat than a 
wet one, SimilMly, because frost penetration is slower in wet 
soils, there wili at least be less damage to underground parts 
unless there is a prolonged spell of low temperatures. It is, 
however, dangerous to meke generalizations concerning the 
temperature and water relaiionsl^s of the soil, and it is probably 
true to say that the effect of the water-content of the soil on the 
amount of damage by exposure to low temperatures is far from 
being understood. 

' ^ere is a certmn amount of evidence to suggest that the 
d^ee of alkalinity or acidity of the soil affects the frost suscepti¬ 
bility of plants (Ref, 50), Experiments were conducted on 
soils artificially treated with add and alkali so that the conditions 
were extreme. When the plants were hardened before exposure 
to the low temperature the reacticax of the soil had very little, 
a any, effect on their frost-resistance. But when the plants had 
not been previously hardened they were more frosEt-susceptible • 
on the lime-alkalined soil than on the acid soil. This greater 
susceptibility was accompanied by a lower dxy-xuatter content, 
a lower concentration of simple sugars and a lower water-holding 
capadty. The evidence available in relation to soil conditions 
and winter-hardiness makes it quite clear that soil type must be 
considered as an important factor mfiuenoing crop winter¬ 
hardiness. 

Some winter varieties of cereals are characterized by rapid 
early-qiring tflleiing, while growing conditions may be such «« 
to sl^i^te this even when it is not characteristic of the varieiy. 
^pid tillering means the addition of a great deal of tissue which 
is not hardened to low temperatures, and if cold conditions set 
in after the tillering has b^un there may be a great deal of 
dam^. It is not an uncommon occurrence in this coimtry for 
a mild winter to be succeeded by a cold ^ring, with the result 
that wdl-grown winter-sovm crops suffer very much from foliage 
dama^, which in turn greatly retwds growth. 

*l^e risk of winter-killing* to autumn-sown crops ije 
considerably reduced by studying local weather conditions. By 
so doing the most appropriate time for sowing can judged, 
inth great benefit to the cro^. As a gener^ rule late ^wing 
mcreases the ti& of winter damage because the plants air© not 
properly e^blhhed, and have not become har^ned, before 
wmtry conditious set in. At Aberystwy th September Swings of 
Grey Winter oats have been found to b© very much more 
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successful than October sowings (Ref. 73). It is assumed that 
this is because the better-developed root-systems of the earlLer- 
sown plants are better able to withstand the alternate freezing 
and thawing that takes place during the winter.^ 

Unless conditions are exceptionally severe through the 
winter, spring tillering may compensate to a large extent for 
the loss of p&nt that has taken place through the winter, but a 
great deal will depend on whether the spring conditions are 
conducive to high ‘Bering. Winter sowing, however, does not 
necessarily mean a higher rate of mortality than spring sowing ; 
in fact, variety and hybrid trials at Cambridge have shown that 
the number of plants surviving to harvest may be greater from 
winter than from spring sowings (Ref. 68). The heavy loss from 
spring sowings isjho'wever, due to spring droughts, and cannot be 
considered in this discussion, although it is a point of agricultural 
importance. Frost-resistance, drought-resistance, and disease- 
resistance, are all characters for which the plant breeder is 
striving, but until resistant varieties are available the agricul¬ 
turist can do much to avoid damage to his crops by selecting 
with discrimination the times for sowing. 

0.—DROUGHT RESISTANCE AND - WINDBUEN." 

Conditions of absolute drought are not common in this 
country, although there are areas where lack of moisture at 
certain seasons of the year has serious effects on growing crops. 
Also, in an uncertain dimate such as is characteristic of the 
British Isles, periods when water is deficient for the growmg of 
crops and grass are liable to occur at any time of the year. A 
shortage of water in the plant tissues may arise in various ways 
and is responsible for many forms of loss and damage to plants. 
Some forms of water-deficiency are obvious, such as wilting and 
windhum of the foliage of root crops and cereals, but there are 
also less acute efiects which nevertheless have a profound 
influence on plant growth. For example, a comparatively slight 
water deficit in the plant is re^nsible for reducing the rate of the 
vital functions of the plant and consequently lowering the yield 
or perhaps impairing the quality of the produce. It is important 
for all who are engaged in ^w^ plmts to know as much as 
possible of the effects of ohmatio conditions on plant growth, 
and some general considerations are discussed in Reference 55. 


hi coimectiQii 'with the e5ect of time of sowing cm winter-hardiness 
in wheat a Eussiah investigator has reo^tly found that exposure of the 
germiziatzng seeds to low teanperattue (Verncdization) reduces wint^- 
hardineas. From this he argues that extra early sowings are less winter- 
hardy as a general rule bemuse of the completion of the vernalization 
jffooess (Bef. 75), 
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It is intended in this account to discuss drought-resistance and 
the effect of drought on plant growth. 

I.— ^Chabaoteeistics oe Dboxtght.E,esistabt Ceop Plants. 

A shortage of water in plant tissues usually leads to the 
development of certain anatomical and physiological charac¬ 
teristics, such as the possession of smaller cells and the ability 
to manufacture food more rapidly (Ref. 56). This is of more 
than academic interest because it has been shown that drought- 
resistant varieties of wheat possessing small leaf-pores (or 
stomata) give higher yields under conditions than do 
drought-susceptible varieties with lai^er stomata. Conversely, 
under humid conditions, varieties with larger stomata give higher 
yields (Ref. 56). In sugar beet and maize not only do small-ceUed 
varieties give higher yidds in dry yearn, but they also possess 
larger root ^sterns. The associarion of lai^e root systems with 
drought resistance has b3bo been found in oats, where drought- 
resistant forms developed larger parts above ground as their 
root systems become deeper. This type Of dirought-rasistanoe 
proved to be a heritable character, the prc^eny from drought- 
resistant parents showing increased root d^evelopment in 
proportaon to parts above ground. The worker responsible for 
these findings expresses the opinion that it is possible to 
isolate drought-resistmg strains on this basis (Ref. 57). 

Therefore, in contrast to frost-resistance, where there is 
apparently no association between any visible plant character 
and the degree of susceptibility or resistance, there are certain 
morphological and anatomical peculiarities whidbi are associated 
with some forms of drought-resistance. It must not be assumed, 
however, that this association is always found. Unfortunately 
it is not, because a shortage of water in the plant tissues may be 
due to two forms of drought- Thefirst—“ atmospherib drought*" 
—is associated with low humidity, which is generally caused hy 
hot drying winds and which leads to excessive evaporation from 
the plant; and the loss of watw cannot be made good by tib.6 
nwt, even thoi^h there is plaxi% of soil moisture- This cau^ 
wfltog and windburoing; drou^t-reriatant species such as 
anifiet and maize keep their stomata closed, while tihose that 
out, ^ch as wheat, barley, and oats, have thmr stomata open. 
A weB-deyeloped root syetem and water-conducting ^stem are 
ate nece^^ to combat this form of drou^t. The other form 
of drou^t B “ soil drought,*^ wheio the soil cannot supply enough 

relativdy 

to;.t^ tteporary w^ jimsi in atmospheric drought, and 
TO6iat«oe is ^ou^t to due to the power of the plant to 
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•withstand permanent wilting without being killed. In wheat, 
however, some varieties can tolerate low soil moisture and 
others can tolerate low atmospheric moisture, while there is 
also varietal diflEerence in susceptibility to early and late drought 
(Ref. 58). Under such complex relationships it is very diflSlcult 
to make any sweeping generalization and ascribe drought- 
reastance in crops generally to any one particular character, 
although it has been suggest^ that drought-resistance, like frost- 
resistance, is largely a question of the sugar-content of the plant 
(Ref, 59). 


n. —^Effect ov DEOuaHTY Conditions. 

Drought-resistance is not a fixed characteristic of plants, but 
varies with the plant’s stage of development and the conditions 
previous to the exposure to drought conditions (Ref. 60). The 
exact meaning of the term drought-resistance is the capacity of 
a plant to endure drought and recover readily after prolonged 
wilting, with the minimum of damage to the plant itself and to 
the yield produced. The eflEect of wilting at <Merent stages of 
development in cereals illustrates very clearly the action of 
drought conditions on subsequent growth. Thus there is little 
effect on the later growth and yield when wilting occurs during 
tillering, but there is a considerable reduction in the height of 
the straw and the yield of the grain when the plants wilt while 
the culms are elongating, because more -water is required at this 
period than at any other time in the life of the pkwat. 

It has also b^n demonstrated that drying winds damage 
crops to varying degrees according to the plant’s stage of develop- 
*ment (Refs. 61 and 62). The most damaging time in wheat, 
barley, oats, beans, mustard and millet is during ear emergence 
and flowering, in cereals, dry winds during this period may 
prevent any grain beiag set, but as the onset of the wind becomes 
later, the effect becomes progressively less. Thus there may be 
a great reduction in the number of grains set if tiie wind occurs 
during the milk-ripe stage, while after this the grain may become 
shrunken in a progressively lesser degree with increased lateness 
of the wind. It appears, therefore, that cereals are most sus¬ 
ceptible at earing, and become rapidly more drought-resistant 
after the second part of the milk-ri^ st^e. These experiments 
(Ref. 61) also showed that the growmg of plants in soils deficient 
in water hardens them to atmospheric drought and enables 
ihem to yield more than nan-hardened plants. In spite of this 
hardening, however, it was alwa3rs fouiid necessary to add water 
during fiowering in order to avoid sterility of the flowers, because 
in aQ cases a deficiency of water to the plants resulted in a 
reduction in the number of grains set. 

When there is a| shortage of water, the leaves and developing 
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ears compete for the total amount of water absorbed by the 
roots. In a dry wind, and when there is abundant soil water, 
the leaves take all the absorbed water and the young ears dry 
out. When the soil water is scanty the leaves may even draw 
water from the developing ears, in which case they quickly 
become windbumt; but if the leaves are cut off the ears show 
no windbum at aU. The relationship between the moisture- 
content of the soil and the extent and type of the damage done 
by a drjring wind has been demonstrated under one set of condi¬ 
tions as follows. When the soil contained 20 per cent, of its 
total water-holding capacity, the lower leaves died from soil 
drought, followed quic]^ by the upper leaves and the ears. An 
increase of the mdstuxe to 40 per cent, of the water-holding 
capacity led to competition between the leaves and ears, resulting 
in the death of the lower leaves first. Finally, when the moisture 
reached 60 per cent., the ears died before tifciey did with 40 per 
cent, of water (Ref. 61). 

It diould be emphadzed that a shortage of water in the 
leaves, which perhaps is not vMble to the eye, can retard their 
titd processes and thereby decrease the rate of growth. A loss 
of approximately one-third of the normal water content of the 
leaf been found to check entirely the manufacture dt sugars, 
although the leaves looked normal, while any decrease of more 
than 45 per cent, of the water led to pennanent injury. 

Droughty conditions are also responsible for affecting the 
composition and quality of the grain in cereals. In wheat, for 
example, the ratio of protein (gluten) to starch in the grain is 
partical^ly associated with the moisture conditions from 
flower^ until maturity, but the sapply of available water before 
flowering is not without influence (Ref. 67). Droughty con¬ 
ditions i^uce the irate of sugar maniffactare by the leaves, and 
when such conditians occur after flowering the amount of starch 
deposited in the gram is less than if the conditions were humid. 
On the other hand, drou^ty conditions in the early stages of 
growth encourage the accumulatiqn of nitrcgenous matter in 
the plant, which is later reflected in the nitrc^en-content of the 
grain. Speaking generally, it may be said that droughty conditions 
tend to produce, small graih with a hig^ gluten-content, and humid 
conditions are mostly associated with large starchy grain. Under 
hot, growing conditions the yield of wheat is low, and the 
grain is li^t, shrivelled, and of a high protein-content, which is 
generally associated with a high wat^Tabsorbing power. TMsis 
the lype of ^wheat usually imported into this country. CSool, 
hrmhl oondiMqns, on the other hand, ensure high^^ 3 ^ of 
fitardiy» grain wiiJi a i^laMvely hi^ water-o^^ which 
makes it un]^ular with both mSkfe and baker. It has even bee 
found that wh^t groim in atmospheric drought during the seoon 
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part of the vegetative season is of superior quality when the 
first part of the season has also been (koughty (Ref. 65). But 
there are so many characters involved in the term “ quality ** in 
wheat that generalizations on the effect of climate must be 
accepted with reservations. 

The quality of malting barley is also affected by the amount 
of water available to the growing plant, but in contrast to quality 
of wheat it appears that the moisture conditions dui^ early 
growth are more important than they are in the period when 
the plant is reaching maturity. Rainfall during April, May, 
and June, apparently has the greatest effect on the percentage 
of nitrogen in the grain, the most critical period varying with 
the locality and the soil conditions. Dry conditions, without 
approaching drought of course, are the most satisfactory for 
February and March, while the next three months should be 
amply wet. It was found at Woburn that one inch above the 
average rainfall in May lowered the nitrogen by *16 per cent, on 
the average. Later rainfall—^in July and August—^is not so 
significant from the point of view of nitrogen percentage, but 
of course it is well l^wn that it has a mark^ effect on the 
maturation, colour, size and general appearance of the grain. 

ni.—^B bBBDING A2Sn> SBLEOnON PaOBIiBMS, . 

The effect of drought conditions on the growing plant is 
more complex than the effect of low temperature ; and drought- 
resistance resembles winter-hardiness in being a complex 
physiological character. There is, however, an additional 
"complication in considering the resistance of plants to desiccating 
conditions because the whole life of the plant has to be studied 
in relation to the two forms of drought. For the most part frost- 
resistance is restricted to the juverole stages of the plant, but it 
has been shown that drought-resistance is of great importance 
in cereals up to flowering. The recognition of the different forms 
of droughty conditions and drought damage is of great significance, 
and the complexity of the interrelationship between the develop¬ 
ing plant and its water supply demands separate consideration 
for each set of environmentol conditions, every crop and each 
developmental phase of the plant. 

The breeding of drought resistant varieties may be approached 
directly by endeavouring to combine the necessary drought- 
resisting characters for particular environmental conditions with 
desirable ^economic characters, or el^ it may be approached 
indirectly by breeding varieMes which escape the diroughty 
periods by quickness of growth or early maturity. It is totastic 
to contemplate a variety resistant to all forms of drought, but it 
is lo^cal to vitalize resistance to one set of droughty conditions. 
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Some workers consider that it is impossible to breed varieties 
resistant to soil drought, although they allow the probability of 
resistance to atmospheric drought (Ref. 65). In very dry areas, 
where irrigation is possible, resistance to atmospheric drought 
should be a definite benefit to crop yields. In this country little 
has been done to breed for drought-resistance, but there is a 
possibility that drought-resistant cerear varieties would prove 
useful for light soils in the eastern counties. Plant breeding, if 
brought to its greatest refinement, will undoubtedly have to 
cater for local cmnatic areas.^ Recent investigations with spring 
wheats in Germany have demonstrated the effect of weather 
condition on the whole life-cycles of various varieties, and 
the breeding of forms adapt^ to the climate of localized 
ar^ is regarded as a practical proposition (Ref. 66). It seems , 
probable that the life-cycles of varieties will have to be studied 
very closely in relation to breeding problems. The time of 
flowering and the length of the post-flowering stage up to 
maturity are particularly significant in ooxmection with the 
selection of fmans resistant to local drought conditions. A short 
post-flowering stage Is probably associated with adaptation to 
dry, climates and a high gluten-content in wheat (Ref. 67); 
wMe oat invest^ations at Aberystwyth, with varieties growing 
under relatively poor conditions, have revealed an association 
between lateness of heading, quickness of ripening, and heavy 
straw yield. Conditions of drought at heading were responsible 
for great reductions of straw yield, and differential varietal 
response to weather conditions indicated adaptability to definite 
climatic conditions (Ref. 7). j 

Investigations along these lines under various climatic^ 
conditions should prove of great value in helping to elucidatg 
the ^hhm of varietal adaptation and resistance, and thereby 
help m the breeding and selection of improved forms for localized 
oortditipns. Breeding for drou^t-resistance involves more than 
the study of a single unit character who^ inheritance is simple 
and which can ea^y be apprsdsed by casual observation. lake 
winter-hardiness it may invqjve obscure properties of ^e living 
organism, but its es^t nature will depend on the environment 
and th© stage of ^velopmeht of the plant. 

An import^t part of the cereal improvement work being 
ocmdueted at the Plant Breeding Institute, Cambridge^ is 
concanied wlih the m ^ wiht^ oats; At prwnt 


; have been made mbzeed^ 

; / reaieteee by tae^ag hybrid sbiazDe in a wiid macihina {Ref. 74). 
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the only winter-hardy oats are Grey Winter and Black Winter, 
although there are many varieties which are capable of surviving 
the majority of winters experienced in this country. Both the 
winter-hardy oats mentioned above unfortunately possess weak, 
fine straw, which makes them very prone to lodging, and is 
largely responsible for their limited gro^h. There is a particular 
demand for a good winter-hardy oat in the south-eastern districts 
of England where spring droughts not only reduce the yield of 
grain and straw of spring-sown oats, but also render them 
susceptible to frit-fly attack. Early sowing, of course, reduces 
this danger, but it is not always possible to prepare a seed-bed 
early enou^ to ensure that the crop will escape attack. 

It has not as yet been possible to put on the market an 
improved variety with the winter-hardiness and quality of grain 
of Grey Winter, combined with the yielding power and standing 
ability of the more popular oat varieties. In the autumn of 1934, 
however, a new variety. Resistance, was made available to 
famers and some description of its origin and characteristics is 
not only important in itseU, but also iUustrates the application 
of many of the principles that have been discussed in the sections 
on drought- wd frost-resistance. A detailed account of the 
breeding of this new variety, and of some of the important 
problems in relation to the improvement of winter oats, is given 
in Reference 68. 

Grey Winter possesses a high degree of winter-hardiness, a 
low hui& percentage (21 per cent.), and a weak, fine straw, which 
makes it very liable to lodge. This variety was crossed with an 
Argentine oat which is not winter-hardy and has a high husk 
percentage (28 per cent-), but possesses an exceptionally strong 
straw. It was hoped that it would be possible to select, from 
the progeny of this cross, strains with the low husk percentage 
and the winter-hardiness of Grey Winter combined with the strong 
straw and white grain of Argentine. Low husk is undoubtedly 
important, because feeding experiments have shown that this 
character is associated wi& a high feeding value, but there is 
apparently no scientific justification for the general preference 
for white oats. 

White-grained, strong-strawed strams were selected in the 
third generation, and in the following year the strains possessing 
a high husk percentage were discarded, together with those 
showing an undesirable yellowing of the leaves. The remaining 
families were subjected to winter-hardiness trials in this country 
and in Sweden. Fortunately the trials in this country included 
the exceptionally severe winter of 1928-29, when Grey Winter 
showed 86*7 per cent, plant suivival while Argentine was killed 
out completdy. None of the hybrid families had so high a 
plant survivid as Grey Winter, there being a range of survival 
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rates intermediate between those of the two parents. The 
Swedish results, carried out at Svalof, included freezing tests 
and field observations. The freezing tests agreed strongly with 
the 1928-29 results obtained in England, but there were many 
points of disagreement with the other field observations. The 
combined resSts, however, gave a very good picture of the 
relative winter-hardiness of the strains. It is interesting to 
note that the hybrid families with a prostrate or semi-prostrate 
habit of growth in their early stages exhibited the highest 
degrees of winter-hardiness and also the greatest tfilering capacity. 
There was, however, no evidence to suggest any relationship 
between early growth habit and the standing capacity of the 
straw; nor was there any support for the view that a high husk 
percentage is strongly associated with an erect or semi-erect 
growth habit and a stiff, upstending straw. There were a few 
families possessing a high d^ee of winter-hardiness which were 
also early in ripening, Ihus lowing that.it would be possible to 
select spring oats with winter-hardmess. 

The new variety Besistaiice was selected from a family 
possessing strong, short straw; high 3 /ield; low husk percentage; 
and small grain. There is some prejudice against small-grained 
oats in some quarters, but actually there is Ettle justification for 
this prejudice. Besistanoe does not possess a high degree of 
wint^-l^rdiness, but it is at least as hai^y as any white oat at 
j^sent grown in England. It appears to be an oat suitable for* 
soib, but it has not the same weed-suppressing effect as 
some of the long-strawed varieties (Ref. 70). 

Meanwhile work is still progressing at Cambridge in the 
search for a superior winter-hardy variety. Several strains from 
the Grey Winter X Argentine cross are being studied, and the 
winter-hardiness tests so far undertaken suggest that it will be 
possible to Isolate strains wMch are at least as winter-Wdy as 
Grey Winter (Befs. 68 , 69). There is every reason to suppose 
that the desizable character of winter-harness can be combined 
with strength of straw and good grain quality. 

In Scotland breeding work h^ been directed towards the 
pcoducrion of varietaes resistant to lodging, early ripening, with 
high ^d and good grain quality (Refs. 71, 72). The most 
pronushg strains with upstanding straw have been obtained 
from croB^ in which the Potato oat was one of the parents, 
and s^ecricn for resisfjanoe to lodgmg has been based not only 
on straw lengte and strength, but also on the possession of a 
slrca^ root syi^m. Prom, the^ Poteto crosses it has been 
po^bie to select stritins ^th riiorter straw* steoisger roots and 
ripe ning than psment. Early ripening has also been 
ettemptm by mmsirg popiedar varieties like Sandy and Potato 
with eariy-ripening yarielaes such as Sixty Day, E^hty Day, 
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Orion, and Black Mesdag. In Scotland ^ain is often lost by 
shedding from the panicles in oats gromog in exposed situations. 
The variety Sandy is not subject to this grain shedding, and it 
has been found possible to select from crosses between Sandy 
with the variety Leader an improved variety called Bell, which 
is an early oat suitable for cultivation in late districts with poor 
soils. Two new varieties possessing strong straw have also been 
produced by the Scottish Plant Breeding Station. The first, 
now of some years standing, is Elder. This variety gives high 
yields of good-quality grain and is suitable for fertile soils and 
freshly ploughed grassland. The second, put on the market in 
1934, is Early Miller. This was derived from a cross between 
the Potato oat and Record, and is an early oat suitable to general 
cultivation, producing straw of good feeding value and grain 
which promises to be very suitable for making oatmeal. 

The production of improved local varieties of oats is also 
being pursued at Aberystwyth. Several improved pure lines, 
suitable for poor land at high elevations, have been selected 
from the old land varieties ^irch Du Bach and Ceirch Llyd. 
Hybridization is, however, proving to be a more effective 
method of oat improvement, and it is noteworthy that crosses 
between different species of oats {AveTia aatim and Averui 
sterilis) have yielded some very promising strains of high standing 
capacity and good grain characters (Ref. 7). In coimection 
with the production of an improved white winter oat, feials at 
Aberystv^h have shown that winter oats are far superior to 
spring oats in yield of straw, while their grain yield is also 
generally higher. When a high-quality oat Ifike Grey Winter or 
Black Winter is grown, even if the gross yield is not higher 
than that of a spring oat, its superior quality means a higher 
food value per acre. The weakness of straw of these two varieties 
is once more a bar to their general cultivation, but by crossing 
Grey Winter with an introduced variety called Kyko it has 
been possible to select two improved strains which are as winter- 
hardy as Black Winter. These two strains have been undeigoing 
extensive trials in Wales, but they have not as yet become 
recognized varieties. 

%com this brief acount of recent oat-breeding work in 
England, Scotland and Wales, the general tr^d in varietal 
improvement may be seen. Strength of straw, and quality of 
grain as measured by the husk percentage, combined, of course, 
with good yielding powers, are the characters desired in each 
country. Winter-hardiness, earliness and suitability to poor 
conditions and high elevations are more specialized and local 
problems. All these desirable ** economic ” and ‘‘ agricultural ” 
characters are of greater or l^s complexity, involving problems 
of inheritance which by no means fit simple Mendehan hypotheses 
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and wMck demand special treatment and handling. Every cross 
made generally involves something new and unforeseen in the 
kind of progeny and the nature of the inheritance, and a keen 
and practised eye is required to select the desirable plants from 
among thousands of unwanted relations. 

Q. D. H. Bell. 

School of Agricoltuze, 

Cambridge. 
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I.— Bototb Mastitis. 

M^hod of Infection and Spread of (he Disease. 

Is The Wcmn&r^s (Hide to Agricultural Research in 1933 a general 
account was given of mastitis or inflammation of the mammary 
gland, leaving fear future articles a more detailed discussion of 
difierent aspects of the disease. On this occasion it is proposed 
to refer to experiments dealing with the way in which the 
individual cow becomes infectoi and the. manner in which the 
disease spreads through a herd. It must first be repeated that 
there are seve^ forms of mastitis, each due to a different 
species of nnero-organism, and the most important of 
these is a chronic contagious form which occurs in cows in milk 
and which is caused by spherical micro-organisms known as 
streptoeoed. Chronic streptococcus mastitis is very widespread 
among dairy cows, as may be gathered from the following 
examples. ^ In a report to the International Veterinary Congress 
of 19M, Miuett (Ref. 1) stated that out of 2,630 cows belonging 
to 43 he^ exammed in Rn^Umd, 970 (38 pmr c^t.) were foxmd 
to be in&c^ in at least one quarter of ihe udder with mastitis 
^eptoGooci. The ]^roent^e in individual herds varied from 
10 to7I, but no relatlonsfaip could be observed between the extent 
of infecthm and the class cl herd. The position on the Continent 
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of Etirope appears to be much the same. Thus, Seelemann 
(Ref. 2) reported on the examination of 7,691 cows belonging 
to 173 herds in Germany. Of these cows, 2,539 (33 per centO 
were infected, while only 48 per cent, could be put down as 
certainly healthy. 

The disease is one which is strictly localized in the udder 
and the lymphatic glands attached to it. It would, therefore, 
be natural to suppose that the infecting bacteria enter by way 
of the teat canal, but there are reasons which make it possible 
that this simple explanation is not the correct one. For instance, 
in contagious abortion of cows, the causal bacteria may be 
detectable only in the udder or womb, but there are good grounds 
for the belief that the germs of this disease commonly enter 
the body not by the genital passage or teat canal but by way 
of the mouth. Again with mastitis, the greatest difficulty 
has been experienced in setting up the disease by repeatedly 
milking cows with hands wetted with milk heavily charged 
with mastitis streptococci. It also remains to be explained 
why a cow may be infected for a long period in one or two 
quarters while the other quarters remain healthy. 

It should be observed, however, that the difficulty of setting 
up the disease in the course of Tnilking may be only apparent, 
because the infection habitusJly runs an msidious course and 
for a long time no symptoms may be perceptible. On the 
other hand, careful bacteriological examination of the milk 
of cows so treated has shown that it is really difficult for the 
streptococci to enter the mammary gland, although on other counts 
the evidence is strong that the teat canal is the normal channel 
of infection. Thus, it can readily be (ffiown that the udder 
is vulnerable to infective material introduced by the teat canal, 
namely by infusing into the gland through a teat-syphon milk 
containing mastitis streptococci. The injected organisms 
establish themselves more easily, and set up a more vigorous 
mastitis, if for a few days after the operation the cow is incom¬ 
pletely milked or IE the lining of the milk dstem is scratched. 
These facts are to be considered in conjunction with the inability 
to infect the udder by giving large quantities of contaminate 
milk with the food or by injeci^ the germs under the skin 
or into the veins. As to the source of the infecting streptococci, 
ihese ai^ most probably derived from some other case of 
mastitis, though it has been suggested that there is a connection 
between mastitis and disease of the genital passages, the idea 
1 :»ii^ that at parturition secretions from the passage may 
run down over the udder. This last point may be dismissed 
by stating that there is no scientific support for it, and that 
there is some evidence to the contrary. 

Numerous attempts have been made by experimental 
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Means to gain a clearer iosight into the way in which cows 
become infected. Among the points investigated have been 
any possible difference between inilking by hand and by machine, 
and the inffuence of wounds or sores on the teats. 

It is not uncommonly believed that milking machines 
spread mastitis. This belief is apparently founded on the 
observation that when a milking machine is introduced into a 
herd where the cows haye previously been hand-milked a number 
of cases of mastitis are liable to appear rather suddenly. It 
must be said at once that this does not necessarily imply that 
the machine is spreading mastitis. As has been mentioned 
before, infections of the udder which are not apparent on ordinary 
examination are extremely common, and the correct explanation 
mdoubtedly is that the altered method of milking has simply 
had the effect of causing these hidden infections to become 
obvious for the time being. The observation points to the 
desirability of having the cows properly exajnined before 
millriiig madimery is put in; infected cows can then be milked 
by hand or at least hand-stripped after being milked by a , 
separate machine unit. In Germany, experiments have been , 
made to see whether maolune-milking has any bad effect upon 
the hefdth of the udder. The questions to which answers 
were desired were whether hidden or suppressed cases of the 
disease could be rendered active by machine-milking, whether 
the disease could be readily transmitted to healthy cows by the 
teat cups and whether improper use of the machine would 
injure the gland. Experiments with these objects in view 
have been reported by Seelemann (Ref. 3), working at the 
Dairy Besear<^ Institute at Kiel, and by Klimmer and Haupt 
(Ref. 4) at the Vetmmary Hygiene Institute at Leipzig. 

Klimmer and Haupt worked in a herd where 25 per cent, 
of the cows were infected, and the experiment was so arranged 
that infected and healthy cows were milked indiscriminately, 
machines cl two different iypes being used. The observations 
were continued for about eight weeks, and weekly tests were 
made, of the milk of each cow. During the period four fresh 
cases of mastitis appeared among the h^thy cows, but there 
no reason for b^eving that i^hese had originate through 
tile nuudune. In tl^ series of tests also the machine failed to 
exoi^ acute or severe changes in cows sho'wing a chronic or 
mi|d infeetion. 

Seelemaacin’s ecqperim^ts were osuried out for a period of 
fenHeen weeks in 1929 and for a mmilar period in 1930, 114 
com bdng used m 11^9 wd 100 in 1930. Ihuxog the first , 
fefe weete all were hand-milked, and observations were made on 
the eonditioh of the udder and pn the milk yield. The aT^imalR 
wrap then divided into six groups, ocanparable as regards breed, 
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number of lactations, stage of lactation, yield and udder health. 
Each group contained four definitely mfected animals (three 
of which had shown slight evidence of udder trouble dur^ 
the initial hand-milking period) and twelve animals which 
were normal. Normal animals were milked first and affected 
animals last. In one group hand-milking was continued; in 
the other five machine-niiildng was substituted, machines of 
three different makes, but all of the intermittent vacuum type, 
being used. All cows were stripped by hand and tests of the 
milk were made every four days. There was an increased 
udder disturbance in several of the cows of most groups, but 
there was no evidence of any difference attributable to machine¬ 
milking either among the healthy cows or among those with 
some degree of mastitis. With regard to the improper use of 
machines, one point investigated was the effect of leaving the 
teat cups on the udder two or three times as long as was necessary 
for complete emptying of the gland. It could not be shown 
that this procedure had any adverse effect upon the health 
of the gland, but it would probably be unwise to accept the 
findings in this respect as concluave, and there is much to be 
said for repeating this part of the work over a longer time and 
on animals of various ages. Meanwhile, so far as the health 
of the udder is concerned, there is no evidence to show any 
difference between efficient milking with a good machine and 
the most careful hand-milking. 

For a long time the view has been commonly held that 
injuries to the teats predisposed the udder to enduring infection, 
and definite information bearir^ on the point has recently 
been provided by Bendixen (Bdf. 5) in Denmark. His observa¬ 
tions were made on a herd of 147 cows into which, for more 
than twenty years, no female animals had been introduced. 
The conditions, therefore, were ideal for obtaining a full history 
of the animals. The herd was free from tuberculosis but a large 
proportion of the animals were infected with mastitis, many 
of tiiem with the kind which is not obvious. Thus 18*5 per 
cent, of the heifers were infected in one or more quarters, and 
the proportion rose with age, so that all those in the eighth or 
ninth lactation were infected. In the first place, the ends 
of the teats of all the cows were carefully examined for soars 
indicative of previous injury and a note was made as to the 
number of those which were proved by laboratory examination 
of the milk to be infected with mastitis. It was found that 
at aU ages the proportion of cows showing scars near the teat 
orifice was considerably higher in the mastitis group thain 
in the healthy group. For example, taking cows in the second 
lactation, 63 per cent, of those mth mastitis infection showed 
scars as compared with only 9 per cmt. of the healthy cows. 
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Subscqueatly, Bendixen (Ref. 6) carried out experiments which 
clearly showed the relationship between wounds of the teat 
and mastitis. For this purpose a small clean wound was made 
near the opening of the teat canal with an instrument, known 
as a teat-ditter, which is used to relieve strictures of the teat 
canal. live heathy ^TiTTna.]g were used, of which three were 
first-calf heifers. The procedure in all cases was much the same, 
viz., to use the slitter on two of the four teats and then, twenty- 
four to ninety-six hours later, to milk the animal with hands 
wet with mastitis-infected milk. With the first three animals 
infection was produced in five out of six of the quarters of 
which the teats were injured, while none of the other quarters 
was infected. In the fourth animal one teat was incised and 
twenty-four hours later all four teats were moistened with a 
culture of the mastitis streptococcus, but without setting up 
infection. Eight days later a second teat was slit in the same 
manner and twenty-four hours later all four were milked with 
infected hands. The result was that infection was set up in 
the quarter of which the teat was last incised. 

These experiments are of very great practical importance, 
hajuxies to die teats are common, frequently arising through 
cows hainng insafficient room in the stall, so that the teats 
ace liable to be trodden on. A most important means of 
prevention, therefore, is the proper construction of byres, 
particularly as regards the floor space allotted to each animal. 
The precaution should also be taken to isolate immediately 
cows which have rec^ved teat injuries, or have had any surgical 
operaiiona on the teats, until healing is complete. 

n.—ImoTNizATiON ox Cattle Against Tubbecijlosis. 

Flans for dealing with tuberculosis in cattle may be divided 
broadly into those which depend on some process of immuniza¬ 
tion and those involving testing with tuberculin followed by 
s^r^taon or elinmiatxon of reacting animals. These two plans 
sxo mutually exclusive in so far that any treatment of a.niTttfl.1g 
with vaccines, as prepa^ up to the present, is liable to make 
them react to tuberculin. Even so, there is no logical i^eason 
why, in ba^Sy affected bords, yacoination should not be used 
m the first instaace with a view to reducing the proportion of 
infected a nimals before the adoption, after an interval, of what 
may c^ed the bolder policy of eradication based , on tub^- 
culfe te^hxg. !&x this a^cl^ if is intended to deal with some of 
whiA has b^h made in the study of methods 
of ^ im mnnfeing against tuberculosss^ mservlng for the 
foitee an account of deyeloptQents in the oonti^l by tuberculin 
teslixig. Ctf vacdbes which have been studied, it is necessary 
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now to refer to two only, and more especially to that which is 
known as B.C.G, 

The B.O.Q. Method of Immunization. 

An account of this method was given in previous volumes 
of this publicaMon (vide, Agriaultural Mesearch in 1925 to 1928), 
but as six years have elapsed since the last reference to the 
subject, it is necessary to recall very briefly the nature of the 
vaccine and the principles governing its use. 

B.0.6. vaccine consists of a strain of the tubercle bacillus 
which has been artificially deprived of its virulence, Le., of its 
power to produce disease in susceptible animals. It is called 
“ B.C.6.*’ in short for “ Bacillus Calmette Guerin.” The strain 
was isolated in 1901 from the milk of a tuberculous cow, and 
was at that time a t 3 rpical specimen of the tubercle bacillus 
which normally infects cattle. The IVench authors, Calmette 
and Gu6rin, in 1907, started to grow this strain on an unsuitable 
culture me^um consisting of potato slabs soaked in ox bile 
and glycerine. During the foUowing thirteen years it was 
subcultivated on this medium at approximately three-weekly 
intervals, so that in this way it was made to pass through 230 
generations. It was then foimd that, though the bacflli had 
not altered in microscopical appearance, their properties had 
so changed that when inoculated even in comparatively large 
doses into calves and other animals, they no longer produced 
tuberculosis. When this so-called avirulent strain was trans¬ 
planted on to more suitable culture media it retained its harmless 
properties, which were, therefore, considered to be fixed. It 
was found that calves so inoculated were resistant for several 
months to doses of the ordinary bovine tubercle bacillus which 
set up severe tuberculosis in untreated controls. 

Calmette and 6u6rin then proceeded to field trials in self- 
contained tuberculous herds, the calves being vacciziated within 
fifteen days of birth and subsequently once a year so long as 
any naturally tuberculous animals were present. The idea 
underlying tl^ procedure was that in such herds at the end of 
five years all the originally tuberculous cattle would have been 
climated through age or other caus^,and the population would 
by that time consist of resistant individuals, which had been bred 
in the held. Annual revaccinations were necessary because 
B.C-G. multiplies in the body to a limited extent only and is 
then killed qS by the tissues of the body or excreted ^ter the 
lapse of a year or so; also because, according to the authors’ 
views, the animal is protected only so long as living B.O.G, are 
pr^ent in the body. At first the vaccine was injected into the 
veins, but as this sometixhes produced rather disturbing reactions 
it was later used in a tenfold quantity subcutaneously. A 
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further modification found to be necessary was that calves 
should be vaccinated as soon as possible after birth, and in any 
case within fifteen days, and that they should be isolated and, 
above all, fed on T^ilk free from living tubercle bacilli during 
the four weeks following vaeoination, this time being required 
for the full development of the resistant state. Apart from this, 
no precautions were adopted and the vaccinated animals were 
allowed to thit freely with tuberculous members of the herd. 
After these original experiments in France, B.O.G. cultures 
were examined and the method of immunization was tried on 
cattle in several countries, and the general opinion now is that 
the vaccine is harmless and that it does raise in a considerable 
degree the resistance of cattle to tuberculosis. This opinion, 
however, has not been universally accepted, and in Agricultural 
Besearch in 1928 it was pointed out that experiments carried 
out by the Canadian observer, Watson, appeared to show that 
B.O.G. might sometimes regain its power to produce tuber- 
oulo^ and, further, that the resistance which it was said to 
produce had b^n exaggerated. It was pointed out that satis¬ 
factory evidence for or against the efficacy of the method 
would only he obtained by numerous trials in different infected 
herds extending over a period of years. The position then in 
1923 was that the method had still to be considered a>s in the 
experimental stage, and the main purpose of this discussion is 
to refer to some of the experimental work which has been 
carried out dnoe, and more parMoularly to that which has been 
done in this country at the Institute of Animal Pathology at 
Cambridge. At this Institute, work on B.O.G. has been in 
progress since 1926. The sixain used was obtained direct 
from the late Professor Calmette, and preliminary experiments 
confirmed its harmlessness for calves when given into the veins 
or by the mouth. These experiments show^ further that there 
was a considerable increase in the resistance of calves to a 
test dose, intravenously, of 1 milligram of normal bovine tubercle 
badBi, f .e., ah least forty miOioii of these organisms. The vaccine, 
when j^ven by the mouth, or under the skin, or in small doses 
into the veihs to oaiyes a few weeks old, had no effect on health, 
w}u}e ]i^ could be expected to produce ^ 

rise of t^p^ture lasting for about a week. A second 
intraymqim injec&on tlmee or four weeks later caused more 
obvious syniptoms^. namely a rise of temperature and slight 
mabise; for about a week, the symptoms then gradually dis- 
appeacmg. When : such vaccinated animals were givmi an 
intrayemms test di;^ of virulent tubercle bacilli l^ere was a 
si^p Imine^te reaction rather like that caused by tuber- 
' oiilin in tuberculous animals. In untreated the test 

dose was without apparent effect until about the end of the 
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first week, when the temperature rose and remained high until 
the animars death. 

The results of vaccination trials on calves are reported by 
J. B. Buxton and A. S. GrifSth (Ref. 7). Kfty-one calves in 
good condition were vaccinated with B.C.G. by various methods 
—^ten by feeding,' four by injecting the vaccine into the windpipe, 
three by injection subcutaneously and thirty-four intravenously 
—^and were tested about three months later for their resistance to 
tuberculosis ; there were also fourteen untreated control calves of 
similar age, which were given an intravenous injection of virulent 
bovine tubercle bacilli in doses ranging from J to 1 mg* All 
sixty-five calves used bad been previously tested with tuberculin 
and found to be free from tubercidosis. Five of the control 
calves each received 1 mg. tubercle bacilli, and the average 
time before they died was twenty days, while one-quarter of 
this dose caused the death of seven control calves in an average 
time of twenty-four days. A dose of ^ mg. caused the death of 
a control cafe from general tuberculosis in sixty days. No 
vaccinated calf receiv^ a dose of less than \ mg., so that each 
was given not less than five to twenty times the dose necessary 
to produce fatal general tuberculosis in control calves. 

The main interest lies in the animals which were vacciaated 
by the intravenous route since this, in the authors’ experience, 
proved to be the most satisfactory method. It should be said, 
however, that the resistance of individual calves can be con¬ 
siderably increased when the vaccine is given subcutaneously, 
by the mouth or into the windpipe. One animal, for example, 
which had received six feedings with a total of 1,000 mg. B.C.G., 
exhibited an immunity which could be called complete. Two 
years after the experiment she had a calf which was reared 
entirely on its mother and did not react to tuberculin when 
one year old. Of the thirty-four intravenously vaccinated 
calves, all except one showed increased resistance, but there 
was much individual variation in its d^ee. Thirty-two of the 
thirty-four calves were vacchmted twice with an interval of 
twenty-one to twenty-four days, a first dose of 10 mg. being 
followed by one of 100 mg. in twenty cases and of 50 to 75 mg. 
in eleven other cases. Kve a£ the thirty-four calves were 
stiU alive at the time of the report. Eleven of the thirty-two 
calves died—or were killed when apparently dying—^fifty-two 
days, on an average, after receiving the test dose of J to 1 mg. 
of virulent bovine tubercle bacilH, post-mortem examination 
revealing severe tuberculosis of the thoracic organs. Ten 
calves were Mlied in 240 da37B, on an average, after the test 
dose, because they developed symptoms of tub^culoris of the 
central nervous system. Post-mortem they were found to be 
affected with tuberculosis of the membranes covering the brain, 
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while the other organs of the body showed only slight tuberculous 
leaons. Five others were killed at times ranging from 92 
to 636 days after the test inoculation and none of them showed 
severe tuberculosis. The actual cause of death in most of the 
reastant animals was tuberculosis of the central nervous system. 
This can be explained by the fact that the test dose contained a 
relatively enormous number of virulent organisms and that 
they were injected by way of the blood stream, whence a few 
bacilli would escape into the central nervous system, the re¬ 
sistance of which in infections is commonly low. As already 
stated, the degree of tuberculosis in these animals was not severe 
in other parts. The experiments also showed that the dosage 
of the vaccine is important. Thus only 50 per cent, of the 
calves vaccinated with 10 and 60 or 76 mg. B.O.G. showed a 
high resistance on test, whereas of the twenty calves vaccinated 
with 10 and 100 mg., 75 per cent, were highly resistant. At 
first sight perhaps the iresidts are not very encouraging, but the 
authors point out that the test doses were exceedhGigly severe, 
and that despite this the lives of twenty-three of the fifty-one 
vaccinated animals were prolonged for periods ranging from 
eight months to three years, wMle, as previously stated, the 
controls died, on an average, in twenty to twenty-four days. 
The experiments thus definitely show that when B.C.G. is used 
in an appropriate manner a high degree of resistance to tuber- 
oalosis can created. 

In later experiments the test dose was given by the mouth, 
mss to imitate more closely natural infection. Griffith, Buxton 
a^d Glover (Bef. 8) reported a preliminary experiment in which 
six calves, which had been twice vaccinated intravenously 
with doses of 10 and 100 mg. B.O.G., were fed three montti 
later, each mth 6 mg. virulent tubercle bacilli. Four of the 
mx calves were killed in 173 to 204 days after the test dose 
and no tuberculous lesions could be demonstrated. In two 
calves of amilar age which had not been vaccinated, the test 
dose produced moderately severe local and; slight generalized 
tuberculosis by the time the animals were killed, 172 and 194 
days later. 

The same auffiers (!IM, 9) then proceeded to determine the 
duratimi; of the iiurnuuiity which could be set up in calves by 
iutsavenoiis vaecanatlcui with B.O.G., and also the efleot of 
revaednataon upon the aQimal*R 

Before teetisg the duration ,of immunity in v^cinated 
mhm, it was advisable to determiue how long B.aG. 

would sorvlye in &© m view oi the belief of Calmette 

tfoft; to is dependent upon the presenoe 

of hvHig orga nis a ns m the body. For tine purpose five , calves 
were mjecsted each with 100 mg. B.O.G. Cfeie 
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of them was killed seventy-one days later and the organisms 
could only be found in small numbers in one lymphatic gland; 
from a second, killed 120 days after injection, the B.C.G. 
oigauism could not be recovered. This indicated that four 
months after injection the B.C^G. organism virtually disappeared 
from the tissues. Nevertheless, tests on the remaining calves 
showed that two were completely resistant, seven to ten months 
later, to a dose of virulent tubercle bacilli by the mouth, and 
the third was definitely more resistant thirteen months later. 

To test the duration of the immunity, twenty-one calves 
were used, of which eighteen had been vaccinated twice intra¬ 
venously with doses of 10 and 100 mg. respectively and three 
had been similarly vaccinated once with 100 mg. These animals 
were tested in batches after three, sir, nine and twelve months 
by adniinistermg virulent tubercle baciUi by the mouth, 
generally in a dose of 5 mg. Two unvaccinated calves were 
added to each batch as controls to the test feed. The 
results of this experiment are not quoted here in detail. 
It was found, however, that all controls, when killed three to 
six months later, showed moderately progressive tuberculosis 
of the mtestmal lymphatic glands and that in several of them 
there was evidence of dissemination of the infection within 
the body. In the vaccinated group there was a progressive 
decrease as time went on in the proportion of calves which 
resisted, e.gf,, in the two calves fed the test dose after three 
months no lesions were present, while of the seven calves fed 
at the twelfth month only one was free from obvious lesions, 
though in the others the resistance was still definitely higher 
than in the controls. Immunity, in fact, appeared to be almost 
complete up to six months after vaccination, and relatively 
high for much longer. 

To see whether, by repeating the vaccination, a waning 
immunity could be restored or increased, thirteen calves, which 
had been doubly vaccinated intravenously with the usual 
doses of 10, followed by 100 mg., were divid^ into three groups 
of five, four and four calves, and the animals in each group 
were reinjected intravenously with 100 mg. B.C.G- at intervals 
of six, nine and twelve months req)ectively after the initial 
vaccination. Six months after the revaccination, the animals 
in each group, together with two unvaceinated controls, were 
given by the mouth 5 to 10 mg. virulent tubercle bacilli. Two 
controls were killed after 85 to 158 days and all of them showed 
mpd^ate tuberculosis of the intestinal glands and in two of them 
there was some generalization of the disease. When the 
xeyacclnated animals were killed 84 to 166 days later, eight 
were hee from obvious lesioss, four showed lesions of idight 
extent and one showed moderate tuberculosis which was less 
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while the other organs of the body showed only slight tuberculous 
lesions. Five others were killed at times ranging from 92 
to 636 days after the test inoculation and none of them showed 
severe tuberculosis. The actual cause of death in most of the 
resistant animals was tuberculosis of the central nervous system. 
This can be explained by the fact that the test dose contained a 
relatively enormous number of virulent organisms and that 
they were injected by way of the blood stream, whence a few 
bacilli would escape into the central nervous system, the re¬ 
sistance of which in infections is commonly low. As already 
stated, the degree of tuberculosis in these animals was not severe 
in other parts. The experiments also showed that the dosage 
of the vaccine is important. Thus only 60 per cent, of the 
calves vaccinated with 10 and 60 or 76 mg. B.O.Q. showed a 
high resistance on test, whereas of the twenty calves vaccinated 
with 10 and 100 mg., 76 per cent, were highly resistant. At 
first sight perhaps the results are not very encouraging, but the 
authors point out that the test doses were exceedingly severe, 
and that despite this the lives of twenty-three of the jSfty-one 
vaccinated animals were prolonged for periods ranging from 
eight months to three years, wMe, as previously stated, the 
coniarols died, on an average, in twenty to twenty-four days. 
The experiments thus definitely show that when B.C.6. is used 
in an appropriate manner a high degree of resistance to tuber¬ 
culosis can be created. 

In later e:^riments the test dose was given by the mouth, 
so as to imitate more dosely natural infection. Griffith, Buxton 
and Glover (Ref. 8) reported a preliminary experiment in which 
six calves, which had been twice vaccinated intravenously 
with doses of 10 and 100 mg. B.C.6., were fed three months 
later, each with 6 mg. virulent tubercle bacilli. Four of the 
six calves were killed in 173 to 204 days after the test dose 
and no tuberculous lesions could be demonstrated. In two 
calves of similar age which had hot been vaccinated, the test 
dose produced moderately severe local and slight generalized 
tuberculosis by the time the animals were killed, 172 and 194 
da 3 ?s later. 

The same authors (Ref. 9) then proceeded to determine the 
duration of the immunity which could be set up in calves by 
intravenous vaccination with B.C.G., and also the eflEect of 
revaccination upon the animal’s immunity. 

Before testing the duration of immunity in vaccinated 
calves, it was thought advisable to determine how long B.G.G. 
would survive in the tissues, in view of the belief of Calmette 
that immunity to tuberculosis is dependent upon the presence 
of Hvi^ organisms in the body. For this purpose five calves 
were injected intravenously each with 100 mg. B.G.G. One 
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of them was killed seventy-one days later and the organisms 
could only be found in small numbers in one lymphatic gland; 
from a second, killed 120 days after injection, the B.C.G. 
organism could not be recovered. This indicate that four 
months after injection the B.C.G. organism virtually disappeared 
from the tissues. Nevertheless, tests on the remaining calves 
showed that two were completely resistant, seven to ten months 
later, to a dose of virulent tubercle bacilli by the mouth, and 
the third was definitely more resistant thirteen months later. 

To test the duration of the immunity, twenty-one calves 
were used, of which eighteen had been vaccinated twice intra¬ 
venously with doses of 10 and 100 mg. respectively and three 
had been similarly vaccinated once with 100 mg. These animals 
were tested in batches after three, six, nine and twelve months 
by administering virulent tubercle bacilli by the mouth, 
generally in a dose of 6 mg. Two unvaccinated calves were 
added to each batch as controls to the test feed. Tb.e 
results of this experiment are not quoted here in detail. 
It was found, however, that aU controls, when killed three to 
six months later, showed moderately progressive tuberculosis 
of the intestinal lymphatic glands and that in several of them 
there was evidence of disseinination of the infection within 
the body. In the vaccinated group there was a progressive 
decrease as time went on in the proportion of calves which 
resisted, e.g., in the two calves fed the test dose after three 
months no lesions were present, while of the seven calves fed 
at the twelfth month only one was free from obvious lesions, 
though in the others the resistance was still definitely higher 
than in the controls. Immunity, in fact, appeared to be almost 
complete up to six months after vaccination, and relatively 
high for much longer. 

To see whether, by repeating the vaccination, a waning 
immunity oovld be restored or increased, thirteen cdves, which 
had been doubly vaccinated intravenously with the usual 
doses of 10, followed by 100 mg., were divided into three groups 
of five, four and four calves, and the animals in each group 
were reinjected intravenously with 100 mg. B.C.G. at intervals 
of six, nine and twelve months respectively after the initial 
vaccination. Six months after the revaccination, the animals 
in each group, together with two imvaccinated controls, were 
given by the mouth 6 to 10 mg, virulent tubercle bacilli. Two 
controls were killed after 85 to 158 days and aU of them showed 
moderate tuberculosis of the intestinal glands and in two of them 
there was some generalization of the disease. When the 
revaccinated animals were kiUed 84 to 166 days later, eight 
were free from obvious lesions, four showed lesions of slight 
extent md one showed moderate tuberculosis which was less 
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than in the controls. It was eTident, therefore, that revaccina¬ 
tion had restored the immrmity, though actually the protection 
was complete in fewer cases than after primary vaccination. 

This article would be one-sided if no reference were made to 
the experiments which have been carried out by workers in 
other countries during the past four or five years. No more 
than a brief recital of the findings of the more extensive obser¬ 
vations can, however, be made. In 1932, Rankin and his 
colleagttes (Ref. 10) in Canada reported experiments deigned 
to test the virulence of B.C.G. and its protective power. Six¬ 
teen calves, which had been fed with B.C.G. on three occasions 
shortly after birth, were allowed to run with an equal number of 
control calves of the same age. When slaughtered two years 
later all the animals were free from tuberculosis. In the 
protection experiments, vaccinated and control calves were 
fed on tuberculous milk and were also placed in contact with 
infected aoimals for about six months. On post-mortem 
examination after a space of two years, only six of the sixteen 
controls showed tuberculosis, while three of the seventeen 
vaccinated animals had slight lesions in some of the l 3 rmphatic 
glands. Actually, 80 per cent, of the vaccinated animals were 
free from lesions as compared with 60 per cent, of the controls* 

Watson {Ref. 11), al^ working in Canada (and incidentally 
one of the foremost critics of the B.C.G. procedure), reported in 
1933 experiments in which the protective power of B.C.G. 
given subcutaneously was tested in the face of natural infection. 
The duration of exposure varied from two months up to 
four-and-a-half years. Among forty-four vaccinated animals 
and twenty-eight controls, which were examined after death 
from two months to four-and-a-half years after exposure, nine 
(20 per cent.) of the vaccinated group and six (21 per cent.) 
of the controls were free from tuberculosis. With the remainder 
there was evidence that the vaccinated animals had a higher 
degree of resistance than the controls up to the age of two-and-a- 
half years, but that after this there was practicaUy no difference 
in the extent of disease between the vaccinated and control 
groups. With regard to these experiments it may be said, 
however, that others have found that subcutaneous injection of 
B.C.G. may completely fail to immunize some animals, even 
when the test is made after only four to six months. 

The experiments of Jundell and Magnusson (Ref. 12) in 
Sweden, published in 1933, show the protective effect of B.C.G. 
The experiments were begun in 1927 in a herd of about 200 
head, half the calves bom being vaccinated at birth and revao- 
cinated amually. These young animals were kept apart from 
&e main herd until one to two years of age, so that during 
period exposure to heavy natural infection was avoided. 
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Post-mortem examination made in 1931 gave the following 
results. Of thirty-six vaccinated animals, thirty-one (86 per cent.) 
showed no lesions, four showed slight lesions and one was 
extensively affected. Of thirty-nine control animals, twenty-one 
(54 per cent.) were free from infection, eleven showed slight 
lesions and seven were extensively affected. 

Observations made under ordinary field conditions have 
been reported since 1931 from other countries. Guerin (Ref 13), 
in France, has summarized the reports received from 203 
veterinarians relating to 9,244 cattle. It is stated that, even 
when effective isolation after vaccination is not enforced, the 
vaccination has brought about a progressive diminution in the 
extent of disease in infected herds. Gerlach (Ref. 14), in Austria, 
among several thousand animals vaccinated, has met with no 
case of progressive tuberculosis due to the vaccine. In many 
of the herds under his observation the incidence of tuberculosis 
reached 50 per cent, and he reported that, while many of the 
unvaccinated animals died of generalized tuberculosis, the 
vaccinated animals remained in good health. Finally, Ascoli 
(Ref. 16), in Italy, reports that over 5,000 newly-bom calves 
have been vaccinated without ill effect. 

The “ Diaplyte ” VacdTife of Dreyer. 

Reference must be made to an account which was published 
in 1934 by Dreyer, VoUum and Ammitzboll (Ref. 16), of a practical 
immunization experiment with another form of tuberculosis 
vaccine, viz., the so-called diaplyte ” vaccine, as prepared by 
the late Professor G. Dreyer, of Oxford. This vaccine, unlike 
B.C.G., is a dead one and it was prepared from the type of 
tubercle bacillus which infects man, by a process involving 
the use of formalin and fornuc add and of acetone to remove 
much of the fatty material in the bodies of the organisms. 
The experiment was carried out in Denmark in a herd consisting, 
in September, 1924, of 169 animals, of which 106 were milch 
cows, all of which cows reacted to the tuberculin test. Most 
of the remaining sixty-four were young animals, and of these 
only seventeen failed to react to tuberculin. As only one of 
these seventeen was over twelve months old, it can be assumed 
that the chance of a calf remaining free from infection for more 
than a year was remote. During the experiment forty-three 
animals, from five to fourty months of age, were purchased and 
many others of course left the herd through one cause or another. 

The original plan of the experiment, whichbeganinSeptember, 
1924, was to test the whole herd with tuberculin and to vaccinate 
half the non-reactors, leaving the remahiing half as controls. 
Of the calves subsequently bom, two-thirds were to be immunized 
and one-third left as controls. The tuberculin reactors in the 
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herd were intended to act as a natural source of infection for the 
experimental animals. Tuberculin tests of the vaccinated 
and control animals were to be made twice a year. All animals 
which died or were slaughtered were to be CTa.Tninft(^ post¬ 
mortem. This origLoal plan had to be mo(Med later. It soon 
became apparent that the vaccinated animals were in better 
condition than the controls and at the owner’s request ill calves 
were eventujdly vaccinated. The method of vaccination 
practised as a routine was as follows: a dose was given as 
soon after birth as possible and was followed by three further 
doses at intervals ranging from one to four weeks; twice yearly, 
in spring and autumn, all the animals under experiment were 
tested with tuberculin by the intradermal method and then 
immediately injected with a dose of vaccine which was followed, 
^o to five weeks later, by yet another dose. Most of the 
injections were made into the veins, gradually increasing amounts 
of vaodne bei^ used; in pr^nant cows the vaccine was injected 
into toe peritoneal cavity. Anhnals injected intravenously 
sometimes showed signs of respiratory distress, but this could be 
easily relieved by appropriate treatment, and there were only 
four cases wh^ death ensued as the result of treatment. 

The experiment proceeded for nine years and during this 
tone toe originaa group of 142 animals, which acted as toe 
of infeoidon, was gradually reduced, so that by September, 
mi, only ten remained. Unfortunately, the further history 
of these 142 animals is scanty, but it is known that at least 
of them died from, or were slaughtered on account of. 
tubercul<»is. 


As stated, owing to a change in the original plan, very few 
calves 1^ unvaccinated. There were, however, fourteen 
cwves wtato there is some justification for regarding as controls ■ 
^IvB of these died or were sold at ages varying from one to 
115 mon^ and m seven oases post-mortem examinations were 
made and fresh tuberculous lesions found in each case The 
mam mt^ of toe experiment lies in toe fate of the vaotonated 
^oup. Tim comprised 281 animals, of which 266 were bom 
m toe herd aibev the beginning of toe experimmt^d wS 
vaccinated; the whole group was exposed to infection 
T naturally tuberculous animals, 

isolation. As previously mentioned, 
’ll naturaUy tub^culous Limals was 

^tmually dechni^. The authors point out that toe value of 
toe v^^e IS to be judged (1) on the results of pol^^Lm 

(2) on the results of tuberculin tesW; SS 

on toe ohmcid condition of the animals. Of the 281 ^ 
i post-moitom examinations 
,66 of the 107, at ages varying from one to ninety-eight months. 
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No tuberculous lesions of any kind were found in forty-nine of 
the fifty-five, healed lesions were found in three and in the 
remaining three active lesions were present. These three were 
bom at a time when 82 per cent, were definitely known to 
be tuberculous and the chance of infection was, therefore, much 
greater than at later stages of the experiment. All the vaccinated 
animals reacted, by the time they were three years old, to 
tuberculin, and theoretically this may have been due either to the 
vaccine treatment or to natural infection. After the age of three 
years the proportion reacting to tuberculin steadily decreased, and 
it is argued &om this that the majority of the reactions among 
the immunized animals were due to the vaccination; lE the 
reactions had been due to natural infection the proportion 
would have remained the same or would have increased. The 
results of such post-mortem examinations as were made also 
support this view. At the final test, 186 of the vaccinated 
animals remained in the herd and 104 of them were n^ative to 
tuberculin. With regard to the clinical condition of the 
vaccinated anunals, only two showed any obvious symptoms of 
tuberculosis, whereas such cases were common in the herd 
prior to vaccination. In general, iHie vaccinated animals 
remained in excellent condition throughout the experiment. 
The outstandu^ result of this nine years’ experiment, therefore, 
is that, judging from the post-mortem examination of fifty-five 
vaccinated animals, only 10*9 per cent, of the vaccinated group 
became infected, in spite of the absence of any attempt at 
isolation, whereas at the beginning of the experiment 90 per 
cent, of the herd were infected. It is considered that the 
procedure adopted can be applied to any herd of cattle without 
undue inconvenience or interference with the commercial 
management of the herd. 

ni. — ^Thb Pbev^bncb of Txjbbbcle Bacilli aku Bn. 

Abortus m Mile. 

The safety and cleanliness of the milk supply is often regarded 
as being mainly a public-health matter, but it is also one which 
concerns the producer since the remedy for any defects lies 
primarily in his hands. Of the disease-producing organisms 
which may be found in milk, the bacillus of tuberculosis is the 
niost important. The observation that tuberculous cows may 
excrete tubercle bacilli in their milk is an old one, and much 
has been written about the extent to which milk may be 
contaminated when it reaches the consumer. It has been shown 
that in this country anything from 2 to 13 per cent of the 
milk samples examined contain tubercle bacilli, but less is 
known of the extent to which milk is contaminated at the 
source. During the last two or three years, however, information 
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has been collected as to the proportion of mixed milks from 
individual herds and from different classes of herds which may be 
expected to contain tubercle bacilli, and this knowledge has 
been extended at the same time to Br, abortus, the organism 
which, it is now known, may cause imdulant fever in particularly 
susceptible human individuals. PuUinger (Ref. 17), working 
with samples of milk delivered in London, has recently published 
data on this subject. He examined the followup classes of 
milk: (a) certifi^ milk; (6) grade A (T.T.) milk, a mixed 
sample representing the milk of each chum received from a 
single producer on a particular day; (c) ordinary milk, as 
delivered in 3,000-gallon rail tanks; {d) milk from non-graded 
herds in Cheshire and in Somerset, a mixed sample being taken 
as in the case of (6). The results are summarized in Tables I 
and II. 


TABLE I 

Bxaminatioit or Milk kbom Tubeboulin-tbsted Herds eor 
Tubercle Bacdlli and Bn. ABORTXJS. 


Class 

of 

Xo of herds 
examined. 

Total 

samples 

T.B. 

Br, 

abortus. 

STlmep. 

Twice. 1 

[ Once. 

ned. 

Present. 

Absent. 

Present. 

Absent. 

Certffied 

11 

3 

5 

44 

0 

44 

28 

16 

GradeA(T.T.) 

14 

3 

9 

67 

1 

66 

42 

16 

Total , 

25 

6 

14 


■ 

100 

70 

31 


TABLE H 


E xamin ation or Ordinary Milk eor Tuberole Bacilli 
AND BR. AB0RTV8. 


Class of milk. 

Source. 

Samples 

ex¬ 

amined* 

TB. 

Br, 

abortus. 

Present 

Absent. 

Present. 

Absent* 

Bail tank raw 


63 

63 

0 

53 

10 

„ „ pasteurized , 

,— 

63 

0 

63 

0 

63 

Herd s^ples 

Cheshire 

105 

22 

83 

39 

66 

!; 

- i- -^- 

Somerset 

104 

2 

102 

20 

94 


Tlus it is seen that in spite of an exhaustive examination 
oMy 'bae sample of the graded milks was found to contain 
tubercle bacilli, a finding which qpeaks well for the effect of 
systo^iab tuberculin testing. The results with the rail tank 
supplies show that when m Sk is bulked in large quantity the 
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whole becomes contaminated with tubercle bacilK. At first 
sight this is surprising when it is remembered that, on an 
average, not more than about one cow in 500 is affected with 
tuberculosis of the udder. The explanation is that the milk 
of cows with udder tuberculosis is usually very rich in tubercle 
baciUi. Thus, Pullinger found that in two out of three cases of 
udder tuberculosis the milk could be diluted more than one 
million times with normal milk without the infectivity of the 
mixture for guinea-pigs lost; in the third case the milk 
was stiH infective when diluted 10,000 times. In the same 
connection it was noted that rail-tank milk could sometimes 
be diluted 100 times and still be infective for guinea-pigs. The 
difference between the results with the samples from Cheshire 
and from Somerset does not imply that in the former county 
the producers have any less regard for human health. The 
herds in Cheshire are larger than those in Somerset and the 
larger the herd the greater are the chances of its containing 
animals excreting tubercle bacilli. Also, there is evidence to 
show that the cattle population is denser in Cheshire, and partly 
in consequence of this it is possible that the prevalence of 
tuberculosis in any form is relatively higher m this county. 

The examination for Br, abortus appears to show that the 
graded milks are more extensively contaminated than the 
milks of ordinary herds. This, however, is probably not the 
case, the difference being due simply to the greater ease with 
which Br. abortus can be detected in the cleaner milk. 

These investigations emphasize the need for an extensive 
campaign for the eradication of tuberculosis and contagious 
abortion. Eradication schemes, however, must of necessity 
proceed slowly and, in the meantime, as has been established 
by the work of Pullinger and others, efficient heat treatment of 
milk can be relied upon to destroy ^sease-producing organisms 
in milk. 

IV.—^LoUPING-InL AND TiOK-BOKISfE PHVER OF ShFBF, 

In Agrimliwtal Research in 1930 mention was made of the 
disease conditions of sheep which were at one time commonly 
included under the name ** loupmg-ill,” and an accoxmt was 
given of the earlier experiments designed to find the cause of 
that form of the disease to which the term “ louping-iH ’’ could 
be more properly applied. The experiments carried out for the 
Animal Diseases Eesearch Association in Scotland by W. A. Pool 
and his colleagues (Ref. 18) pointed strongly to this form being 
caused by a virus of the ultramicroscopic or filterable kiad, 
and subsequent experimentation by Bussell Greig and co- 
workers (Bief. 19) converted this suspicion into ceritednty. It 
must be emphasized, therefore, that the term louping-ill 
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should now be applied to the disease caused by the virus in 
question and not to any other condition where, the symptoms 
may be similar. In severe cases of louping-ill the virus is 
present in the central nervous system of the sheep, where it 
sets up brain symptoms and paralysis by the damage it causes to 
the cells of the brain and spinal cord. The disease causes 
considerable mortality in lambs and yearling sheep in particular 
localities (and oftien on particular pastures) in Scotland and in the 
border coimties of England, occuring year after year in the spring 
and to a smaller extent in the autumn, so that sheep-rearing 
in these districts becomes a difficult undertaking. 

Since 1930 a great deal of new knowledge has been gained by 
the investigators of the Animal Diseases j^search Association, 
and the main discoveries lie in two directions. Firstly, there 
is the demonstration of what seems likely to prove a safe method 
of protecting sheep from louping-iH; seconffiy, another disease 
of sheep has been identified which is provisionally caUed tick- 
borne fever.** Both these discoveries are of great importance 
and it is now evident that tick-home fever was the source of 
much confusion in the investigations on louping-ill before the 
cause of this disease was discovered. 

In connection with louping-ill it has now been shown that 
pigs and cattle are susceptible to the virus and may suffer 
from the disease naturally. For experimental purposes the 
mouse has proved to be an extremely useful animal, since 
inoculation with the virus sets up a definite train of symptoms 
leading to death. Several human beings also have been 
aoddmtally infected with the virus and have become iU in 
consequence. The more recent investigations now enable a 
true picture to be formed of louping-ill as it affects sheep. Cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence had for long suggested that the ffiscase 
was transmitted to healthy sheep by ticks, and this has now 
been definitely proved as regards the species of tick which is 
commonly found on sheep and other animals, and which goes by 
the name of Ixodes ricinus, A few days aftw ticks which carry 
the vims have engorged themselves on a susceptible sheep, 
the animal’s tem;^ratuie rises and afterwards remains high for 
several days, duii^ which time the virus can be detected in 
its blood, e,g,, by inoculation of another sheep or of a mouse. 
It is important to observe that not every sheep so infected 
shows the classical nervous symptoms of the disease ; in fact, 
in a large proportion of sheep so infected there are either no 
obvious symptoms or a mild transient illness only. In such 
cases the virus disappears from the blood, and the animals are 
then immune to further infection. This accounts for the common 
observation that on louping-ill farms the survivors from one 
season afterwards remain unaffected. During the time the 
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virus is circulating in the blood, however, the sheep will infect 
any clean ticks which happen to attach themselves, and in this 
way the disease is maintained. It is a fortunate fact that in 
only a relatively small proportion of cases the vims gains access 
to the central nervous system of the sheep and sets up obvious 
disease. 

Experiments by McLeod (Ref. 20), by McLeod and Gordon 
(Ref. 21) and by Gordon, Bro’^j^ee, Wilson and McLeod (Ref. 22) 
for the Scottish Association have made it clear that the tick, 
Ixodes ricinus, may transmit not only louping-ill but also 
“ tick-borne fever.” In fact, infection of ticks collected on 
hill pastures with the agent of tiok-bome fever is very common, 
whereas only a small proportion of such ticks carry the more 
deadly virus of louping-ill. McLeod rfiowed that if sheep 
are taken from an area &ee from louping-ill and allowed to be 
bitten by ticks, there may develop, th^ to thirteen days later, a 
temperature reaction wluch lasts for about twelve days; after 
this the temperature falls and the sheep are then found to be 
immune to a second tick infestation. They are, however, 
still susceptible to the virus of louping-iU when this is inoculated 
experimentally. It can be assumed, therefore, that the tem¬ 
perature reaction set up by the ticks was not due to louping-ill, 
since, as stated before, a temperature reaction due to the vims of 
louping-fll leaves the sheep immune to this disease. Further 
experiments proved that the temperature rise was not due 
to the sheep having been roughly handled or merely to a 
mechanical effect of the bites. The reaction, in short, was 
clearly due to some living infective agent which multiplied 
withm the body of the sheep, since similar temperature reactions 
could be produced in a series of sheep by taking blood from 
them while they were feverish and inoculating the blood with a 
syringe. By exposing, on louping-ill pastures, sheep immime to 
louping-iH and others which were susceptible, Gordon and his 
colleagues were able to show in another way the distinction 
between louping-ill and tick-borne fever. Sheep which are 
susceptible to both diseases show two consecutive periods of 
fever, the first due to the vims of louping-ill and tke second 
due to the agent of tick-borne fever. I^ally, McLeod and 
Gordon showed that as few as two adult ticks were capable of 
infecting a sheep and also that the infective agent does not 
pass through the eggs of the tick, since larval ticks hatched 
from eggs laid by i^ected females are unable to transmit the 
disease. Tick-bome fever is a disease which in adults usually 
carries a low mortality. In lambs, however, the disease is more 
acute and there is reason to believe that it is responsible for 
much economic loss, especially in the spring naonths. It h^ 
been observed that in some d^tricts sheep fail to thrive at this 
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season and that many deaths occur from obscure causes. Much 
of tbifl mortality has been attributed by farmers to louping-ill, 
but probably many cases are due indirectly to tick-borne fever, 
which has a debilitating effect on the sheep and renders them 
liable to other infections. Tick-borne fever may indeed prove 
to be of great importance in connection with louping-iU itself 
and is perhaps the chief means whereby the virus is enabled to 
reach the nervous system. As to the nature of the infective 
agent of tick-borne fever, nothing is yet definitely known, nor is 
anything known about prevention of the disease apart from 
general methods of tick eradication. The only other animal so 
far known to be susceptible to lick-bome fever is the goat, and 
in contradistinction to louping-iU the mouse is insusceptible. 

There is now good reason to believe that louping-iU will 
soon be added to the list of preventable diseases. As mentioned, 
sheep which have been bitten by ticks infected with the louping- 
iU virus frequently recover and are then immune. It has also 
been found that the same efiect may be brought about by 
inoculating the virus subcutaneously. Further experience with 
this method has shown, however, that it is not safe to rely on 
the use of living virus, as the sheep sometimes develop typical 
louping-iU and die from it. Fortunately, virus which has been 
kiUed by means of formalin, when injected subcutaneously, 
appears to be just as satisfactory an immunizing agent as the 
living virus. Thus, Qordon {Eef. 23) has reported in 1934 
the results of preliininary field trials with formalin-kiUed virus. 
In 1931,455 sheep were vaccinated and 381 left as controls; 
among the former there were three cases of louping-iU and 
among the latter thirty cases. In 1932, 1,172 were vaccinated 
and 1,209 left untreated ; among the latter there were eighty- 
eight cases of louping-iU as compared with ten among the 
vaccinated sheep. It is expected that the vaccine wiU soon be 
liberated for general distribution. 

V*—Diseases Assooiatep with Disttobep Mihbbax. 

Mbtabolismc. 

By 3, 3, Qreen^ Veterinavy Lotboratory, Ministry of Agricfidtwre 
and Fisheries, Weybridge, 

The word metabolism covers all the processes of building up 
and breaking down in the animal body, the constructive changes 
being referred to as anabolism and the destructive as catabolism. 

At the outset two types of disease associated with mineral 
metabolism must be distinguished, one occurring as the result of 
deficiency of essential minerals in the food and the other occurring 
as the result of failure of the animal to keep the minerals in its 
blood within healthy limits. The prefix hypo means low and 
cemia is derived from the Greek word for blood, so that the 
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word hypocakcemia is used to denote low blood oaloium, what¬ 
ever the cause may be, while the term calcivm deficiency is best 
reserved for cases of insufficient calcium in the food. In the 
same way hypomagnesemia means low magnesium in the blood 
and hypophosphatcemia means low inoiganic phosphate. Hypo- 
mineralcemia is a general term signifying low blood minerals 
without specifying any particular element or suggesting any 
particular cause. The prefix hyper has the opposite meaning to 
hypo, e,g., hypermagnesemia or blood magnesium above normal. 

Since a good deal of confusion exists in the popular mind 
between low mineral content of the blood and low mineral 
content of the food, it should be explained that although the two 
may be related there is no necessary connection. For example, 
if a maiden heifer is fed on a ration low both in pho^horus 
and in calcium the inorganic phosphate of the plasma, i.c., the 
clear blood fluid in which the r^ corpuscles are suspended, 
falls quite rapidly and finally to a very low level, while the 
calcium tends to be arrested at a fairly definite lower physio¬ 
logical limit. After a year or so the plasma phosphate may 
have fallen from a normal of 5 mg. p.c. (milligrams per ICO 
cubic centimetres) even down to 1* mg. p.c., wMe the plasma 
calcium may have fallen only from 10 mg. p.c. to 8 mg. p.b.— a, 
fall of 80 per cent, in one case and only 20 per cent, in the other. 
On the other hand, on a ration rich in both elements the blood 
calcium of a cow may drop quite unexpectedly from 10 mg. p.c. 
to 3 mg. p.c. within twenty-four hours of calving (milk fever) 
without noteworthy change in blood pho^horus. 

The reason for this is that the level of blood calcium is under 
the influence of a rigorous physiological controlling mechanism 
while the level of phosphate is not—or at least not to the same 
extent. Hence, although hypophosphataemia is characteristio 
of phosphorus deficiency in the food one cannot argue that 
hypocalcsemia indicates calcium deficiency. 

In the case of calcium the physiological controlling mechanism 
is “ nervous endocrine ” in nature, the word “ endocrine ” being ^ 
used to refer to certain glandular structures which secrete 
active principles directly into the blood stream and not through 
ducts. Such glands operate in association with the nervous 
system and co-operate with those organs of the body concerned 
with storage, absolution and excretion to form very complex 
r^ulatoiy mechanisms all of which are not yet understood. 
Of the glaiids concerned in regulating the level of blood ealchrm 
the “ parathyroids,’^ small structures in the neck in the nmgh- 
bourhood of the larynx, are the most important. If these are 
removed experimentally the blood calcium at once falls, but this 
can be restored by injecting parathyroid extract. So long ba they 
are in good worl^g order these g^nds, in co-opeoration. with the 
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intestines and kidneys (organs of absorption and of excretion 
r^pectively) and "with, the bones (organs of storage), keep the 
blood caldum within narrow limits (usually 8 to 11 mg. p.c.), 
so that even when the food contains too little the level is kept up 
by calling on reserves stored in the skeleton. This can go on 
even when the skeleton has been tapped to the point of disease. 

Before discussing the commoner “ hypomineralsamias ” of 
the larger domesticated animals a few paragraphs may be 
devoted to the commoner skeletal disorders due to ** mineral 
deficiency.” 

SkeleUd Disorders, 

Osteoporosis, The prefix osteo refers to bone, so that osteo- 
porotis simply means a porous condition of the bones, in which 
the skeleton is lifter than usual. The organic matter of bone, 
called ossein^ is impregnated with earthy salts which confer 
strength and rigidity. The chief of these is calcium phosphate, 
but since calcium and phosphorus are also necessary for other 
physiologlGal purposes, bone is sometimes used up in times of 
shortage, e,g„ whenever these minerals are not being absorbed 
from the d^esting food in sujBfioient amount. This commonly 
. occurs in the modem high- 3 rielding dairy cow at the height of 
lactation, resorbed bone being normally replaced during the 
dry period. The process rarely proceeds to the danger point, 
so that Theiler (Ref. 24) does not regard osteoporosis as a disease 
in itself so much as a stage in the evolution of some disease, 
the last phases of which may not aJways be reached.” In extreme 
cases, however, so much bone may be removed that the skeleton 
becomes fragile, in the records of Becker, Neal and Shealy 
(Ref. 25) a cow averaged 6,338 lb. of milk in eleven consecutive 
lactations and then broke her pelvis in three places, 

Osieomaiacia and Pickets, If through any cause a skeleton 
becomes weakened by bone resorption, it attempts to repair 
the damage by la^g down “ osteoid tissue ” (bone tissue 
without minerals) m preparation for subsequent calcification 
(deposition of minerals), but if it is unable to complete the 
process the bone is soft and more easily bent. To this condition 
of excessive “ uncalcified osteoid tissue ” the technical name 
“ osteomalacia ” is applied. If the bone is still growing, the 
“epiphyses” or terminal portions of the tone are affected 
and the strain on these portions give rise to the well-known 
distortions characteristic of “ rickets.” But there is no funda¬ 
ment difference—^whether the failure to calcil^ osteoid tissue is 
manifested as rickets or as osteomalacia simply depends upon 
the age of the animal at the time the causal factors operate. 

The causal factor may be deficiency of minerals, or of 
vitamin D, or of sunlight. If either calcium or phosphorus is 
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missing it is obvious that calcium phosphate cannot be deposited. 
The part played by vitamin D is not quite clear, but in some 
way it controls absorption of calcium from the intestine and 
consequent deposition in osteoid tissue. It has to be present 
in the food either as such or in the form of precursors ” 
which the body can use to manufacture ergos^roly a substance 
which can be converted into vitamin D by the action of ultra¬ 
violet rays or by the action of sunlight on the skin. Thus, the 
curative value of cod liver oil for rickets is due to its high content 
of vitamin D. 

In sty-fed pigs rickets may occur as the result of bad lighting 
combined with the low calcium-content characteristic of cereals, 
and is prevented by an ordinary mineral supplement and exercise 
in the open. In grazing animals the commonest cause of 
osteomaktcia and rickets is pho^horus deficiency of the pasture 
—^very rare in Britain but common in many parts of the world 
(Theiler and Green; Eel 26). The “styfsiekteof South 
Africa^ the ** cripples ” of Australia and the “ knochenweiehe ” 
of Central Europe should all be called bovine osteomalacia. 
Aphosphorosis, le., phosphorus deficiency disease, also occurs 
in sheep under various local names. 

Oaifeo/idroaJa. M which the bone becomes 

“ fibrous,” is cH^y known in equines and during the years 
1923-1931, before the cause was understood, was the most 
serious disorder of the U,S.A. military horses in the Philippines 
(Kintner and Holt; Eel 27). It occurs-in sporadic form in 
Europe as ” bran disease ” or ” millers* disease ” and in England 
its typical form is called “ big head ” because of the characteristic 
thickening and softening of the jaws. In less pronounced forms, 
however, it may pass undiagnosed and the extent to which 
it is a contributory cause of the common disabling disorders of 
horses (lameness, growths on bone, joint inflammation) deserves 
further investigation. The cause is an excessive proportion of 
phosphorus to calcium in the ration and it is likely to occur 
whenever the ratio of lime to phosphoric oxide {CaO to PaOs) 
is wider than one to two. It has been experimentally produced 
in less than a year by feeding on barley alone, which has a 
calcium-phosphorus ratio of one to fourteen (Kiimi and Aoki; 
Ref. 28), and may occur when too little calcium-rich hay is fed 
in proportion to phosphorus-rich cereals and bran. Chaoe the 
danger is recognized prevention is simple—^supply mineral 
supplement such as ground limestone in an amount sufSident to 
correct the ratio. 

Hypomineralcemias. 

Milk Fe/oer. As already indicated, this disease is chaiao- 
terized by low blood calcium but is not caused by mirie^ 
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deficiency or incorrect mineral ratio, and is far commoner 
amongst improved cows, bred for high milk production and fed 
on mineral-rich rations, than it is amongst low-yielding cows 
reared under ranching conditions even in areas poor in minerals 
parts of South Africa). The typical disease occurs just 
after calving, comes on suddenly and may terminate in coma 
(complete unconsciousness). It is therefore often termed 
“ puerperal paralysis ” and under this name has been described 
in fl.Tifmfl.1a other than the cow, e,g,^ in the ewe, where it is also 
termed “lambing sickness’’. Examination of the blood reveals 
hypocalesemia, the common fall of plasma calcium being from 
the normal of about 10 mg. p.c. down to half or less (range 
2 mg. to 7 mg.). Associated with this, there is usually a small 
and variable change in blood magnesium. The amount of 
blood sugar also varies, usually in the downward direction, 
but this is secondary to the main disturbance. Any factor 
which temporarily raises the level of blood calcium promptly 
alleviates the symptoms, and the animal then usually makes 
an uneventful recovery. This may be accomplished by dis¬ 
tension of the udder, as in the well-known curative treatment 
by inflation with air, or by injection of a soluble calcium salt 
into a vein or under the skin; The salt generally employed 
is calcium gluconate or the more soluble borogluconate (Dryerre 
and Oreig; Bef. 29), because both these substances are less 
irritant than the chloride. The small amount of calcium 
injected disappears from the blood very rapidly (within three 
hours), so that it is not a question of supplying calcium needed 
by the “ body but merely of correcting for the moment the 
hypocalesemia. Nature does the rest. In the case of udder 
inflation the older view was that damming back the milk flow 
stopped the drain of calcium from the blood, but the observa¬ 
tions of Montgomerie (Ref. 30) on equine hypocalesemia, in 
which symptoms were alleviated by injecting air beneath the 
skin, suggest that nerve stimulation plays a part. 

All the evidence on causation points to a temporary 
disturbance of the “ nervous endocrine ” controlling mechanism 
described above, and the fact that even in normal calving of 
'^iry cows distinct changes in blood calcium, magnesium and 
inorganic phosphate occur at the time of parturition (Grodden 
and Allcroft; ]^fs. 31 and 32) suggests that the hypocalesemia of 
puerperal paralysis is only a pathological exaggeration of normal 
physiolo^cal changes. Just after calving there is an enormous 
increase in calcium metabolism and this has to be met by increased 
absorption from digesting food into the blood. The increased 
demand is quite sudden, and to tide over the period until a 
new balance is struck between rate of absorption and rate of 
secretion the reserves of the skeleton are mobilized. When 
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it is considered that the blood has to carry the calcium to the 
udder, and that a single gallon of milk, or half a gallon of colostrum, 
contains more calcium than is present in the whole blood stream 
at any given moment, it will be obvious that lactation requires a 
suddenly increased effort upon .the part of the physiological 
controlling mechanism which keeps up the calcium level of the 
plasma. Normally the response is immediate and, apart from a 
small temporary downward swing of calcium, followed by a 
coinpensatory swing in the opposite direction, the controlling 
mechanism performs its task. The theory is that if it lags 
behind in its response the blood calcium drops too far and 
symptoms of milk fever appear. If the hypocalcsemia. is 
rectified by treatment, the physiological mechanism apparently 
gets a chance of reassert!^ its control. The response to a 
single calcium injection is often spectacular; a comatose cow 
may rise and behave almost normally within half an hour after 
artificial restoration of the balance of blood minerals by direct 
injection of an amount of calcium trifling in comparison with 
the enormous mobilizable reserves of the skeleton—^which, 
it is assumed, could not be called up because of temporary 
failure of the controlling mechanism. 

Lactation Tetany, This disease has come into prominence 
in England during the last decade, but most older veterinarians 
have seen it in tneir youth with<mt giving it a specific name. 
About seven years ago mortality in Herefordshire was so pro- 
* nounced that for a time the disorder went under the name 
‘‘Hereford Disease,” but it is now known to exist all over 
England. In Holland it is called “Grass Tetany”, because it 
occurs most typically just after the cows are turn^ out to grass. 
SjoUema (Ref. 33) states that the incidence has much increased 
with increasing intensity of grassland management {manuring), 
but it seems probable that the breeding of cows for high 
production is the main cause of its increased incidence throughout 
the world, and it has been recorded in New Zealand in cows 
pastured all the year round. In England the incidence is also 
seasonal and more cases occur in April, May and June than in 
aU the other months put together. It has, however, been 
occasionally reported in stalled animals in mid-winter, in almost 
dry cows, and at least twice in males. The onset may be sudden, 
the symptoms alarming, and a fatal termination rapid. In 
its most acute form death in convulsions may follow an hour after 
the first symptoms are noticed, but more usually the veterinary 
surgeon can reach the cow in time for successfid treatment. 

Hypomagnesaemia is the characteristic feature of the disease 
and in extreme cases the plasma magnesium vanishes almost 
entirely. Prom a normal value of about 2'3 mg. p.c. the level 
may drop to 0’2mg. p.c., although a common figure is 0'7mg. p.c., 
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or about one-third normal. Blood calcium may remain normal, 
but usually also falls appreciably. The level of blood magnesium 
is related to “nervous irritability”. If it falls much below 
normal, the response to stimuli is too active and muscular 
tremors, spasms and finally convulsions appear. If it is arti¬ 
ficially raised by injection of magnesium salts, nervous 
irritability is reduced xmtil finally, at the very high level of about 
17 mg. p.c., complete ansesthesia (absence of response to stimuli) 
occurs. Treatment of lactation tetany consists in temporarily 
raising the level of blood magnesium by injecting magnesium 
salts into a vein or under the skin, so alleviating the symptoms 
and allowing natural recovery to take place. For this purpose 
magnesium sulphate (Epsom salts) is the cheapest and as good 
as any other form. It is non-irritant and can be injected in 
highly concentrated solutions—usually 50 c.c. to 100 c.c, of a 
20 per cent, solution for intravenous injection or up to 300 c.c. 
of a 30 per cent, solution for subcutaneous injection. Absorption 
from a subcutaneous mjection is slower but is continuous and 
maintains the artificially raided blood level for a much longer 
period of time. The Dutch veterinarians correct the hypo- 
magnessemia by intravenous injections of the mixed chlorides 
of magnesium and calcium (SjoEema; Ref. 33), using the same 
misture for the hypocalcsemia of milk fever. Dryerre (Ref. 34) 
has recommended magnesium lactate. 

In regard to the underlying cause of lactation tetany there is 
Ettle precise information. like milk fever it is almost certainly 
due to the temporary faEure of a nervom endocrine regulatiag 
meohanim, but so far no particular gland has been moriminated. 
The hypocidcssmia which foEows removal of the parathyroids 
is not accompanied by hypomagnesaemia (Weaver and Reid; 
Ref, 36), so that there is no reason to assume that they are 
involved. Oannavo (Ref. 36) has suggested that the anterior 
portion of the pituitary gland at the base of the brain controls 
the level of blood magnesium, but the evidence is unsatisfactory 
and not supported by experiments at the Ministry’s Laboratory 
at Weybri^e. The suddenness of faE of blood magnesium, 
the rapid req)onse of acute cases to treatment with magnesium, 
and the variety of conditions under which hypomagnesssmia 
can occur, suggests a physiological controlEng mechanism 
which in susceptible animals is disorganized by a variety of 
“ precipitating causes”. Thus, sudden change of environment 
from winter staB to pasture, a railway journey, change from hay 
and concentrates to rapidly growing young grass, and presumably 
also certain toxic factors, may aB precipitate an attack. The 
causation of a chronic hypomagnesssmia, recorded by Blakemore 
and Stewart {Ref. 37), is, however, stifl obscure, as this condition 
apparently does not req>ond to magnesium injections. 
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Mixed conditions. Until recently, Milk Pever and Lactation 
Tetany have generally been considered independently, but 
Allcroft and Green (Ref. 38) have plotted charts to show that a 
mixed condition, in which both hypocalcaemia and hypo- 
magnesssmia are pronounced, is nearly as common in some 
districts as either alone. The mixed disorder may occur either as 
-a complication to milk fever after calving, or as a complication 
to lactation tetany during the season of greatest incidence of 
tliat disease, or at any other time as a typical manifestation 
of either disorder. In such cases many veterinary practitioners 
combine calcium and magnesium in treatment, or fall back on 
udder inflation. Fortunately, the temporal:^ rectification of 
either the hypocalcaemia or the hypomagnesaemia alone is 
not infrequently followed by spontaneous readjustment of both 
calcium and magnesium—a fact which suggests that the con¬ 
trolling mechanisms are interrelated. 

Transit Tefany, This term has been applied to a similar 
disease of lactatii^ mares, though it may also occur in stallions. 
Hypociblcaemia was demonstrated by Montgomerie, Savage 
and Dodds in 1929 (Ref. 30), and further associated with hypo- 
^magnesssmia by Green, AJlcroft and Montgomerie in 1934 
(Rief. 39). In the equine cases the disturbance ^peared in 
mouiitdn ponies, which had bcien reared on grass, after a 
sixteen-hour railway journey for sale at the Menai Bridge Fair. 
One of the origiaal cases of Harvey (Eel- 40) occurred aifter 
transfer from p^ure to stable. The eonditiom has also been 
observed in sheep, but few blood studies have Been made. 

Nviritional Anosmias, 

The term anamia simply means a reduced number of red 
corpuscles in the blood, or lowered hcemoglobin, i.e., the red 
oxygen-carrying compound packed into the corpuscles. Anaemia 
may arise from various causes {e,g., worm mfestarion), but it 
may also be of nutritional ori^. In the case of the bush 
sickness of cattle and sheep in the Rotorua district of Hew 
Zealand, the salt sick of Florida, the nakuruitis of Kenya and the 
pining of Scotland, iron licks alone, although preferably 
containing a trace of copper, prevent the condition. In the 
case of the LecJosvaU of cattle, sheep and goats more recently 
described in Eastern Holland by Sjollema (Ref. 41), an actual 
deficiency of copper in the vegetation seems to be the cause, and 
treatment with copper is more effective than with iron alone. 

Since the idea that copper is an essential element in nutrition 
is comparatively new, the present views on its significance may 
be briefly explamed. The red cells in the blood are formed 
from various parent cells in the hcemalopoielic tissm, i.e., the 
** red marrow ” which fills the small spaces in the bones. Iron 

I 
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and not copper is a major constituent of haemoglobin, but 
traces of copper are essential for the proper development of the 
red blood corpuscles. If an experiment^ animal is fed upon a 
diet deficient in both iron and copper, a miiritional anosmia 
results. If a purified iron salt is now added, iron is stored in 
the liver but very little haemoglobin is formed in the red marrow 
of the bones. If copper is then substituted for iron, the liver 
reserves are made use of and haemoglobin is formed. Addition 
of copper alone to the deficient diet causes some fresh “reticulated 
red cells ” to be thrown into the circulation from the marrow, 
but the total haemoglobin formation is small because of the 
insufficiency of iron. If both iron and copper are added, red 
cells are formed in normal abundance and the anaemia 
disappears. 

Pig Ancemia. The case of the common anaemia of young 
pigs is somewhat difl[erent to the anaemias just described, 
since it is not the food of the adult which is at fault but the 
composition of the sow’s milk in relation to the requirements 
of the litter. Erom time immemorial mother’s milk has been 
regarded as the perfect food for the miants of all species, but the 
amount of iron it contains is low and just sufficient to carry the 
offspring over the suckling period. Apparently the intervention 
of man in selectively breedi^ pigs for phenomenal production 
h^ created a situation in which the demands of the fast-growing 
pigling for rapid hssmoglobin formation have outrun the capacity 
of the mother to supply sufficient iron through the milk. The 
fact that some piglings in a litter suffer more than others and 
that some litters are less susceptible to anaemia than others 
suggests a “ genetic ” or inheritance factor—-perhaps operating 
as a capacity to make the best use of the small amount of iron 
available. The condition is characteristic of sty-reared piglings and 
rarely occurs in litters farrowed out of doors and reared on grass 
run, where extra iron is incidentally obtained by early rooting 
and swallowing of soil particles. It is easily prevented by 
supplying a little iron direct to the piglings—not to the mother, 
who alr^y gets sufficient in her own food but is unable to 
increase the amount in her milk to the desired extent. Preven¬ 
tion can sometimes be effected by throwing freshly-cut grass 
sods into the sty, but is more certainly accomplished by painting 
the udders of the sows with a suitable iron mixture once or 
preferably twice a day. A suitable mixture is 3J oz. of iron 
sulphate and f oz. of copper sulphate dissolved in a pint of water 
and then mixed with a pint of treacle or syrup to make 
the ^iution sticky and more palatable. 

Pig anmmia is much commoner than many, breeders suppose. 
For instance, Doyle, Matthews and Whiting (i^f, 42) give 
certain records from the United States in which 89 per cent, of 
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the deaths up to eight weeks after farrowing were attributed to 
anaemia, and Aderson (Ref. 43) discusses its importance in 
Northern Europe. Foot (Ref. 44) refers to the death of 10 per 
cent, of the pigs bom at the National Institute for Research in 
Dairying at Reading, during the years 1931-1933, from anaemia 
during the first eight weeks of life, and successful subsequent 
prevention by iron. In general, the piglings are bom with normal 
hemoglobin, which ordinarily falls somewhat over the first 
ten days and then rises again if the iron supply is adequate 
but continues to fall if it is not—^so leading to a pathological 
ancemia from which the young pigs may die. But when death 
supervenes it is not always as a simple result of the anaemia, and 
when recovery occurs it is not always perfect. The piglings 
suffer a set-back and in their weakened state are more liable to 
contract secondary disorders to which the healthy pigling is 
more resistant. Hence, whenever rearing conditions are such 
as to lead to suspicion of anasmia an additional supply of iron, 
commencing at birth and continuing until the fitters are eating 
meal food freely, is a wise precaution. 

F. C. Minett. 


Research Institute in Animal Pathology, 
Royal Veterinarv College, 
London, N.W.l. 
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I.— Power Farming. 

In recent numbers of the Farmer's Guide frequent mention has 
been made of the Survey of Mechanized Farms which is being 
carried out by the Institute for Research in Agricultural EngineerT 
ing. What is, in effect, the first report on this survey has now 
been published (Ref. 1). The publication takes the form not of 
a connected account of the various farms concerned but of a 
series of notes on the technique employed on them. It is brimful 
of interest and information, particularly for farmers who are 
thinking of mechanizing their holdings. Critics of mechanization, 
however, are likely to find the report disappointing, for it contains 
very little to which even the most reactionary opponent can 
take exception. Stripped of its frills mechanization consists first 
in the replacement, partial or complete, of horses by tractors, 
and secondly in the use of common sense to discriminate between 
the essential and the unessential or, what generally amounts to 
the same thing, between the profitable and the unprofitable. 
The replacement of horses by tractors is guided by precisely the 
same considerations as would prompt the old-style farmer to 
choose a good horse rather than an indifferent one. The other 
new machines which the report mentions are no more revplutionT 
ary and involve no more change in the farming itself than those 
which were being introduced, in the face of 4^st as much opposi¬ 
tion, a century ago. Mechanization gives as much play as ever 
to those qualities which distinguish the good farmer from his 
neighbours. In the words of the report; “‘ While soils differ, 
and the weather varies and is unpredictable, there will be iroom 
for skill and judgment in forming. There is not less room for 
skill or scope for judgment if One is able to get work , done at 
ten times the pace—^rathei? is there more demand for both.” 

The range of farming aotiviries covered by the survey has 
mcreaaed enonnously since it was started in the Autumn of 1930* 
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At that time mechanization was almost synonymous with 
specialist cereal farming—^to-day, while wheat is still the most 
popular crop, few of the farms are confined to one or even two 
products. Nevertheless, as is pointed out, the purely cereal 
farmers were the first to demonstrate what could be done with 
machinery in this country : “ Such farms were the first to use 
wide or multiple drills able to plant 60 to 100 acres per day, to 
harrow over 120 acres a day and over 700 acres in a week, to 
roll 80 acres per day, and to plough more in an hour than is 
usually done in a day. These and similar things are now done 
by many farmers whose rotations are strictly orthodox : they 
have become part of modem practice.” With this introduction 
the report goes on to describe how this modem practice is carried 
out- It deals throughout with plain facts, and draws these, 
almost at random, from a wide range of examples. 

The gradual extension of activities on what, two years ago, 
was a purely cereal farm is also discussed by Skilbeck (Ref. 2). 
His paper continues the account started last year by Watson 
(Ref. 3) of how modem methods were applied to a College farm 
which had to be taken in hand. Fully mechanized cereal growing 
proved from the start to be succesi&l as an alternative to the 
losses which conventional farming h^ entailed, but it required 
only two or ttoe men for nearly 600 acres. Now a pig unit 
run on Scandiaa'rian lines has been added and provides employ¬ 
ment for another full-time man. This unit pro^des an outlet 
for, tail com and a proportion of the straw, and the dung is 
being used this year for growing a trial acreage of vegetable 
crops. A fuirther extension now in active progress is the adapta¬ 
tion of the existing farm buildings for the yard-feeding of sheep 
for winter mutton. If this proves successful a suitable acreage 
of seeds bay will take its place in the farm rotation. The farming 
is thus gradually becoming more mixed ” and the employment 
level is increasing. Each new venture, however, is virtually 
separate from the others and, if necessary, any one of them can 
be dropped or modified withoxit prejudice to the main scheme. 
Althoi^ the main reason for extending the activities of the 
Long Wittessham farm is the desire to retain as many men as 
possible, a paper by Watson (Ref. 4) suggests that there is at 
fefcst one other. This paper discusses farm management as 
applied to wheat production and points out that with ordinary 
methods the contnbution which wheat growing on a moderate 
scale can m^e to the farmer’s iacome is small. Three possible 
methods of increasing the contribution are examined ; mechani¬ 
zation, profitable utilization of straw, and an mcrease in the 
size of the management units. Only the last of these alternatives 
need he considered here, for the savings which follow mechani- 
zation^need no further emphasis; and there is as yet no real 
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prospect of being able to utilize straw in any quantity. How 
far then can an improvement be effected by increasing the size 
of the unit ? In brief the answer appears to be as foEows ; the 
ruEng consideration must be the organization of labour and 
implements at harvest time. An increase in the cereal acreage 
up to the limit which can be handled in a normal season by a 
large combine-harvester wiE obviously result in increased 
efi&ciency, that is, in an increased net return per acre. Beyond 
this, however, a greater acreage wiE simply mean dupEcation of 
labour and equipment without appreciable gam in efficiency. 
!Prom the management point of view the gross return wiE be in¬ 
creased, but so, in proportion, wiE be the difficulty of supervision 
during the relatively short busy seasons. A better method of 
extending wiE be to add some other enterprise to the farming 
system, this being of such a nature and size that its busy season 
coincide with a slack period on the cereal side and wiE just 
absorb whatever spare labour may be avaEable at that time. 

Among the other power farming papers that have appeared 
during the last year, mention may be made of a paper by Hosier 
(Ref. 5) describing his now familiar systems of extensive farming ; 
and of a booklet by Dudley (Ref. 6) which gives a very complete 
and weE Elustrated account of the whole range of existing 
implements. KnaEy there may be mentioned a paper by the 
late G. H. NevEe (Ref. 7) whose pioneer work wEI long be 
remembered by everyone interested in the spread of mechaniza¬ 
tion. This deals in the main with the management problems 
that arise when modem machinery is caBed to the aid of an 
existing farm, and stresses the danger of casuaEy adding tractors 
to existing horse equipment without doing aB that is possible 
to ensure that both are being worked efficiently. 

n.—^T raotoes. 

When recently published papers on agricultural machinery 
are compared with similar publications of a few years ago, a 
striking feature is the change attitude of those which deal with 
the tractor. Formerly such papers were devoted almost exclu¬ 
sively to pleading the case of the tractor versus the horse. They 
gave abstruse, and generaEy hypothetical calctilatiohs of relative 
working costs; and protest^ vehemently against such objections 
as that tractors ‘‘ padded the land or that the quaEty of the 
work depended on some mysterious property possessed only by 
the horse. To-day such coiisiderations are scarcely thought of. 
The tractor is an accepted feature of the countryside and is in 
use on hundreds of farms which have no other claim to be regarded 
as being “ mechanized ” or in any way unoi^odox. Present-day 
writers on the tractor devote their papers to questioxis of type 
and size, and the horsepower required per acre. They discuss 
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not whethor tractors should be used, but how they can be n^d 
for everything. If they give costs at all they are real working 
costs based on experience and the comparison with the horse is 
generally left out as being beside the point. This change is very 
evident )n the report by Newman which has already been referred 
to (Ee£. 1). Although the farms dealt with are not all entirely 
horseless, he points out that on most of them the few horses that 
are retained are regarded only as being supplementary to the 
tractors. The examples which he quotes cover practically the 
whole range of British farming and there is abundant evidence 
that there is no ordinary job in which horses cannot, if necessary, 
be dispens^ with. Actually, Newman does not press for the 
complete exclusion of horses, particularly where one or two can 
be kept at negligible expense on an odd paddock, but he does 
suggest that even here care should be taken to see that the 
amount of time spent on them is not out of proportion to their 
usefulness. 

In regard to the number and size of tractors used for a given 
acreage, the practice on mechanized farms varies considerably. 
So much depends on the lay-out, on the capital available and 
on whether it is necessary to use up old equipment. It is noted 
that there is Sr general tendency to use one fairly large tractor 
of about 20 drawbar horsepower and one smaller one for 500 
acres of arable land. Two such tractors could, if necessary, do 
the work of a much larger acreage, particularly on light land 
which can be worked under a wide range of weather conditions, 
but it is generally considered advisable to be over-powered 
rather than under-powered. Possibly on this account, night 
work is regarded as an expedient in late seasons rather than as 
a feature of regular practice. 

The report gives no detailed costs of working but estimates 
some average figures which are interesting. The first is the 
overall csost of fuel and oil on fully mechanized farms, which 
varied from 75. to 145. per acre per annum according to the kind 
of fuel used and the acreage fallowed, and averaged lOa. per 
acre in cases in which paraffin was the main fuel. The second 
figi^ is the aUowanoe for depreciation and repairs, which is 
estimated at 4a. per acre per aianum for wheeled tractors and at 
about 25 per cent. m<a:e for tracklaying types. These figures 
are evidently based on light to medium land, for it is pointed 
out that the depreciaMon allowance may have to be increased 
by from Is, to 2s. 6d. per acre on stiff land. In both cases the 
figures apply to arable land. For grassland it is suggested that a 
comparison can be made on the assumption that 5 acres equals one 
ajcpe of arable. Detailed w<nking cost^ for individual operations 
ydiii tractors are given by Dudley (Ret 8), who bases his depre* 
elation on a 6,000 hours’ life of tractor and implein^at with an 
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allowance of one-third of the first cost for repairs. This works 
out in practice at a standard allowance of 2s. per working hour 
—^the tractors being tracklayers of about 18 drawbar horsepower. 
The figures for cultivations can be tabulated as follows :— 


Operation. 

Size of 
Field. 

Total 

Time 

Taken. 

Total 

Cost. 

Total Cost 
per 
Acre. 

Cost per 
Hour, 
including 
depreciation. 


acres. 

honr^. 

«. d. 

1 *• 

d. 

«. d. 

Ploughing 

40 

42 


4 

3 

2 0 

• . * 1 

6 

12 ^ 

r 46 3 

7 

8 

1 10 

Disk ploughing . ! 

28 

30 

126 3 

4 

6 

2 2 

Cultivating 

40 

25 

97 10 

2 

5 

1 11 

Polydisking 

30 

16 

64 0 

2 

2 

2 0 

Drilling . 

40 

10 

45 11 

1 

2 

1 10 


It may be useful to give some further information relating 
to the work covered by this table. Ploughing was generally 
done round-and-round, using two ploughs hitched together and 
making 7 furrows in all. In the smaller field a single four-furrow 
plough was used on account of the necessity for making frequent 
short turns. Disk ploughs were used mairly for throwing land 
up rough to lie over the winter. I^dley states that although 
both are included on the same basis in his example, disk ploughs 
are, in fact j much less costly than mould-board ploughs in repairs 
and replacements. Drilling was done with a battery of three 
8-ft. drills, each provided with a seat on which the one man in 
charge could sit when necessary- 

I^m the point of view of the tractor itseK, perhaps the- most 
interesting feature of the above table-is the last column. These 
figures were not given in the original paper but have been 
calculated from the other data. The inters lies in the fact 
that whatever the operation, whether the field is large or smaU, 
and whether the tractor is fdOj loaded or not (for it is extremely 
unlikely that the loading was uniform over such a wide series of 
operations) the running costs per hour for fuel, oil, and labour 
are practically constant throughout. These figures provide 
striking support for the argument which is frequently put forward, 
but is all too seldom followed up in practice that, since a given 
tractor costs much the same to run whatever it is doing, care 
should be taken always to give it a full working load. This 
point is the main feature of a paper by the pr^ent writer {Eef. S) 
which aims at clearing up some of the difficulties involved. 
Two of the initial difficulties are first to find out, from the infor¬ 
mation given by the traotor^maker, exactly what is the correct 
load; ; and secondly to find out in the field whether this load, 
or something near it, is actually , being applied. There is a 
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tendency for some makers to over-rate their machines but if, in 
addition to beiog told the nominal rated load, the prospective 
user insists on being given test figures for the maximum load, 
he can ensaire that an adequate allowance is made for contin¬ 
gencies. To check the loading in the field, at all accurately, 
would require the use of a dynamometer but there are simple 
methods of estimating the speed, and if necessary the slip, 
which can be used to give a fairly good idea of what is happening. 
Another difficulty arises when in some special operation, such as 
combine-harvesting in a thick or laid crop, it is necessary to 
work at speeds appreciably lower than the lowest nominal speed 
of the tractor in use. In these circumstances the tractor cannot 
develop anything like its full power, and so must work at greatly 
reduced efficiency. This difficulty is serious, not because it 
means working uneconomically in some operations but because, 
to be able to do these operations at all, one may require to buy 
a tractor larger than is required for the other needs of the farm. 

Another paper by the present writer (Ref. 10) discusses 
tractor design from the point of view of the engineer rather 
than of the farmer. On the question of working speeds it 
concludes that the great rolling resistance to which any vehicle 
is subject when operating on agrioulteal land will always prevent 
any great increase^ The continued success of pneumatic t 3 n:es 
may modify this conclusion somewhat, but it is pointed out that 
these tyres have not yet had a chance of proving their all-round 
effectiveness in a normal season as distinct from an abnormally 
dry one. For the same reason it is difficult to draw any general 
conclusion from a paper by Smith (Ref. 11) which discusses 
. the 686 replies received to a questionnaire on the subject of 
pneumatic-tyred tractors in the U,S.A. It may be said at once 
that the great majority of those replying were satisfied about the 
advantages of pnemnatics. Yet, from a study of a selection of 
the actual replies, one cannot: avoid being struck by the fact 
that whereas the reasons given by the minority who are dissatis¬ 
fied are generally sound, the claims made in favour of pneumatics 
by the majority are in many cases obviously extravagant. 
However, pneumatic-tyred tractors have real advantages for 
haulage, haymaking and road use, and since the use of power is 
spreading to the smaller farms they are likely to become 
increasingly popular. 

From a study of the papers so far discussed it is apparent 
that there is an increasing tendencgr to carry out tractor repairs 
and routme overhauls on the farm. Farm labourers are much 
more mechanic^y minded ” than is generally supposed and the 
younger generation, whether actually accustomed to tractors or 
not, generally has some sort of working knoiriedge of ordinary 
interna 1 combustion engines. The introduction of diesel engines, 
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however, may cause some difiSculty at first, for although super¬ 
ficially they are very similar to petrol or paraffin engines, there 
are actually considerable differences. In particular the tractor 
driver will find that a quite unfamiliar set of parts replaces 
those which, in the paraffin engine, he is most accustomed to 
adjust—^the spark plugs, carburettor, etc. In this connection a 
paper by Dawson (Ref. 12) which deals with the maintenance 
of diesel engines, both tractor and stationary, will be of assistance. 
Farm mechanics are accustomed to let their tinkerings with 
paraffin engines stop short of the magneto : in diesel engines 
they must learn to treat the fuel pumps and possibly the spray- 
valves with similar respect. This paper explains the whole 
subject adequately, but makes it plain that it is, in fact, intended 
to serve as an introduction to the particular makers’ own 
instruction books only. 

Mechanization of the market garden depends in the main on 
the two-wheeled tractor which can be readily used on plots 
otherwise too small for anything but hand work. An account of 
the existing range of market garden tractors is given by Cashmore 
(Ref. 13) in an article which also discusses some of the practical 
difficulties that the user has to contend with. In general a 
choice has to be made between a machine of small power which 
is liable to be overloaded in practice and a more powerful one 
that in some circumstances may be difficult to control. Makers 
of these machines are continually developing design towards a 
combination of greater power and easier control and have made 
considerable advances in the last few years. 

III.—CunanvATiiirG Implembjtts. 

The report by Newman (Ref. 1) includes some mter^iog 
particulars of the cultivation methods in use on mechanized 
farms. Mention has already been made of the practice of 
ploughing “ round-and-round ” and of the use of disk ploughs. 
Here the merits and demerits of the two are discussed. In 
suitable fields round-and-round ploughing saves a good deal of 
time and avoids much-trampled headlands. Subsequent culti¬ 
vation cannot be done directly across all the furrows, but working 
diagonally across them appears to be quite effective. The 
outstand^g advantage of disk ploughs is their much smaller 
wear and tear, particularly in stony ground. Another advantage 
is that, unlike mould-boam ploughs, th^ do not tend to maintain 
the exact depth of previous worki^ and so do not lead to. the 
formation of a plough-pan. A disadvantage, perhaps not very 
important according to modem ideas, is that with them both 
the width and depth of furrow are liable to vary; A more 
serious one is that disk ploughs do not cover in rubbish or green 
crops as completely as desirable. 
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A modem variant of the ordinary disk plough is the polydisk 
in which the disks are set on a common axle at about six inches 
apart. It is doubtful whether these implements can properly 
be classed as ploughs at aD, for they are used on occasion to 
replace ploughs, disk harrows and cultivators. Their most 
successful application is in crossing ploughed-up turf. They are 
also used for stubble breaking When the ground is not too hard, 
for shallow work on fallows and for seed-bed preparation, and 
being made in widths up to eight feet enable work of this kind 
to be done very quickly indeed. 

Some of the most interesting departures from normal practice 
are in seed-sowing. It is recognized that the ability to get a 
laj^e acreage planted while conditions are favourable is one of 
the outstandii^ benefits of mechanization; and by using very 
wide implements and high running speeds, most power-farmers 
do everything to realize this advantage. In one example quoted, 
917 acres were drilled in 183 working hours at an all-in cost of a 
Uttle over a shilling acre. Apart from this almost brutal 
speeding up of a standard operation, other methods of seed-sowing, 
made avaSabie by the greater working range of the tractor, are 
being tried. Some of them, like the American idea of broad¬ 
casting seed on the stubble and ploughing-in with a polydisk, 
aim simply at cheapness. Several oth^ers which aim rather at 
getting the seed in under better conditions are mentioned; not 
always as being successful. One method, which is considered 
worthy of a more extended trial, is to use a landpress carrying 
a drill box immediately behind the plough. Seed is dropped 
straight into the furrows made by the press wheels, and is 
covered in immediately by harrows attached directly behind. It 
is said that the seed conies up with remarkable regularity, due 
perhaps to its being sown on a firing although freshly worked, 
bottom. The method has the advantage of being applicable 
over a wide range of weather conditions and, if a powerful 
tractor is used, <5 covering the ground at a very useful rate. 

On the whole, power-fsraiing has, as yet, introduced extra¬ 
ordinarily few changes in the traditional iriethods of cultivation. 
Almost without exception the implements used are identical in 
form with their ^rlier horse-dmwn equivalents. Even the 
polydisk plough is new only in the sense that it has quite recently 
been introdu^ from abroad. It made its first appearance in 
Australis nearly thirty y^rs ago (Ref. 14), Nor, in actual tillage 
operations, have spe*^ of workhag—as distinct from rates of 
working---^materially increased. Most power-farmers prefer to 

a wide implexneht at low speed rather than a narrow one at 
high speed; they get the same benefit of a faster rate of working, 
while the result is more like whSit they have been accustomed to 
r^ard as good work. There is, on the other hand, a school of 
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thought which sees in the use of mechanical power the possibility 
of altering the whole basis of soil cultivation. Its adherents 
argue that the traditional methods rest on no very firm foundation 
—-that they were evolved only to suit animal power which was 
necessarily confined to slow speeds and which offered no alterna¬ 
tive to drawing implements through the soil. Mechanical power 
on the other hand is not limited to any particular travelling speed 
and further can be applied directly to the so^ as in the various 
forms of rotary cultivator. 

Both possibilities are discussed by Keen (Ref. 15) in a paper 
which provides the agricultural background to a technical 
discussion of the tractor. As on former occasions, Keen is quite 
definitely in favour of high-speed working : “ . . . there is no 
doubt that the farmer needs the smallest size of unit and the 
highest speed that can be given him,’* but he gives no evidence 
in support of his contention. Tantoni, on the other hand, 
claims that trials in Yugo-Slavia have shown that faster ploughing 
results in a substantially increased yield (Ref. 16). In these 
trials adjacent plots were ploughed at 1*3 and 4*7 miles per hour 
respectively and were afterwards harrowed and drilled with 
wheat. On what is described as poor land the yield on the plots 
ploughed at 4*7 miles per hour was nearly 14 per cent, greater than 
on the others, althou^ on better land the corresponcfing increase 
was only about 1 per cent. Other experiments, in which beet 
and naaize were grown, also showed substantially increased 
yields. The higher yield was attributed to the fact that whereas 
after the slow ploughing the furrow slices remained practically 
solid, at higher ploughhig speeds they were disintegrated and 
strewn throughout the whole working depth. These experiments 
appear to hat^e been conducted efficiently and to have been 
repeated often enough to ensure that the result was not a 
chance effect due to some special cirpumstance. They would 
therefore appear, at first sight, to lend considerable support to the 
idea that increased working speeds are in themselves advaa- 
tageousw But is this, in fa*ct, a fair conclusion to draw i In the 
first place aU that the experiments really prove is that on the 
particular soils used the furrow slice nei^ed to be thoroughly 
disintegrated at some time previom to sowing* It can be argued, 
for example, that the same degree of disintegration could probably 
have been obtained at a lower speed by using a more convex 
plough-breast; or it can be argued that the subsequent harrowii^ 
was inadequate in the case of the slower ploughing. Even if it 
be granted that faster ploughiog produced in one operation a 
residt which with slower ploughing would have needed several 
operations, the gene^l case for fast ploughing is not made out. 
Indeed this is precisdy the claim m^e for rotary tillage which, 
in spite of yws of experiment, can hardly be said to be an 
. established success. 
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In the paper already quoted Keen discusses rotary tillage at 
some length. The common type of rotary tiller is that in which 
the tines are attached to a horizontal shaft which revolves at high 
speed, and it is with this type of machine that most experiments 
on the subject have been carried out. Experiments in which 
seed beds prepared with such machines are compared with those 
prepared by orthodox methods nearly always give the same result. 
The rotary tiller produces a fine deep tilth on which germination 
and early growth are especially good. In the later stages, however, 
the rotary-tilled plots fall behind, due partly to the greater weed 
growth on them, and partly to their tendency to settle and 
“ cap ” after rain. Keen maintains that these effects are not 
due to the “ fineness ” of the tilth, and quotes sieving experiments 
which show that the proportion of smaU-sized particles produced 
by rotary tillage is not excessive as compared with the proportion 
resulting from ordinary methods. He ascribes the weed difficulty 
to the fact that the rotary implement mixes all the soil and so 
distributes weed seeds to the fidl depth of the tine entry; and the 
settling and capping difficulty to the fact that the tilth is loose 
so that, for example, a four^inch depth of untilled land produces 
a six-inch depth of tilth. Keen goes on to describe the gyrotiller 
in which the tin^ are attached to nearly vertical shafts so that 
each pmrt of them moves horizontally through the soil, and 
suggei^ that this design may overcome the defects mentioned 
above. In this connection reference may be made to a paper 
which describes the working of the gyrotiller in Scotland (Eef, 17). 
This paper gives general particulars of the machine and of its 
mode of operation, but its most interesting feature is a section 
devoted to the comments of the farmers on whose land it worked. 
Some farmers were emphatically of the opinion that gyrotillage 
resulted in increased yields of wheat and roots and, with the 
latter crop, in a noticeable improvement in quality. They also 
recognized the beneficial effect of deep cultivation on drainage. 
There were, on the other hand, a number of adverse comments : 
in some cases subsoil was brought to the surface; in others the 
land was left in a ridged formation which could be levelled only 
with difficulty. When old lea on clay was cultivated, large 
clods of turf were left and were afterwards expensive to break 
or remove. In some cases the fine tilth made subsequent horse 
cultivations diffictdt, while in one case this tilth ran together into 
a cnist and had to broken down ^ain. 

Perhaps neither the advantages nor the disadvantages are as 
significant as they may appear. Deep cultivation, particularly 
in a Imise-farming district, is almost certain to be beneficial the 
first time it is done. Whether repeated d^P cultivations will be 
worth their extra cost is another matter; and whereas deep 
cultivation can be done reasonably weU with a tractor, it can 
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hardly be economical to use a g 5 ?rotiIler for shallow work. On 
the other hand, it is probable that the dangers of bringing 
subsoil to the surface are in many cases exaggerated—on at 
least one well known farm it is done deliberately because it is 
regarded as beneficial (Ref. 25). Again it should be possible with 
more experience to work the gyrotfiler in such a way as to avoid 
the occasional ridging effect which some farmers complained of. 
Perhaps the most serious objecMon lies behind the criticism that 
the fine deep tilth made subsequent operations difficult and in 
one case resulted in “ capping.’* It is an objection that may 
apply to any method of cultivation which aims at producing a 
deep tilth in one operation, whether it is gyrotillage, rotary 
tillage or high-speed ploughing. None of these methods can 
allow anyth^ like the margin of error which the traditional 
step-by-step methods do. With the older methods, not only 
can advantage be taken of natural processes in producing a 
tilth, but each operation in turn can be judged and varied in 
the light of the weather conditions which have followed the 
preceding one. Traditional methods, in fact, play for safety at 
each stage and the man who applies them with discretion can 
generally be assured that the final result is as near perfection as 
the weather has allowed. The user of a one-operation method, 
on the other hand, has to take a chance. If the weather is kind, 
all is well, but if it is not he is quite likely to find himseK in 
difficulties. 

Further light on the connection between deep tillage and 
drainage is provided by Nich<fison (Ref. 18) in a paper on the 
mode of operation of mole drains. Reference has already been 
made in the Farmer'^ Chdde to the drainage study of heavy 
Gault clay which is proceeding at Cambridge, and much of the 
material contained in the paper has already been discussed. In 
this case, however, further consideration is given to the per¬ 
meability of the upper soil: that is, to the manner in which water 
gets from the surface into the neighbourhood of the dr^ channel 
which is intended to carry it away. Experiments of various 
kinds showed that at depths beyond the normal depth of culti¬ 
vation in the case of arable land, or below the depth of root 
penetration on grassland, this heavy soil was practically 
impermeable to water in winter. A head of water established 
within retaining walls on the surface did not drain away for 
many hours unless it happened to be placed right over the slit 
of a mole channel. Mole channels, therefore, were aiparently 
ui^less as a general drainage system on heavy clay where only 
shallow cultivations were practised. Permeability was al^ 
studied in another way, viz., by removing blocks of soil without 
disturbance and impregnating i^m with a molten wax-iaaphtha- 
lene mixture. This mixture penetrated and fiUed up w the 
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natiural interstices in the soil and their nature and distribution 
oolild then be studied by cutting the blocks into sections. This 
method confirmed the conclusions reached above, for on shallow- 
worked land the frequency of the interstices decreased with 
depth so that they rapidly became negligible as a factor in 
drainage. A study of gyro-tilled plots showed a very 

defibaite Assuring of the soil even after fifteen months of ordinary 
cultivation. The larger fissures apparently corresponded with 
the divisions between the clods in which the gyrotiUer had left 
the land, while a network of smaller channels, resulting from 
weathering, was apparent within the clods themselves. This 
experiment offered definite support to the idea frequently stressed 
by early writers that deep cultivation or subsoilmg is a necessary 
adjunct to the efficient mole drainage of clay. In the words of 
the paper : All the evidence points to run-off through the 
surface tilih to the mole sUts. It woidd follow that the deeper 
the tilth the more the nature of the flow should approach that 
of the light-land drain.” One comment may perhaps be made 
on this question of deeper tilth. On this heavy land the gyrotiller 
left the land in a cloddy state and subsequent improvement in 
drainage was mainly due to fissures left between the clods. On 
rather lighter, but stiil^ heavyish land, or even on the same land 
ff tilled when hi a different condition, the stirring action of the 
gyrotiller might well tend to fill up iiie interstices between the 
clods with finer particle; In these drcumstanoes straightforward 
subsoiling—^fissuring the subsoil without producing any finer 
particles—^would probably produce a more efficient drainage 
action. 

Nicholson also gives some interesting information about 
the way soil dries out in summer from the surface downwards 
and is re-wetted in the same way in the winter. The drains did 
not run until the soil had been charged up to its normal 
winter moisture-profile, that is, until the descending water front 
had reached the level of the drains. Similar conclusions were 
reached in an American study of tile drains: heavy outflow 
did not necessarily follow closely on heavy rainfall, but was 
dej^dent on the texture of the soil and subsoil and on the 
moisture content of the soil preceding the rainfall (Eef. 19). 

17.—HABVESTnSG Maohineby. 

Bevelopments in harvest machinery during the past year 
include several variations of the Oombine harvester which are 
ei^er new in themselves or new to this country, and the first 
trial of a promising alternative system. At the same time the 
ever wider application and continued success of “ combining ” 
with ordinary types of machine entitles it now to he regarded 
as a stmdard Brit^h method. Erom this point of view a paper 
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read by the late 6. H. Nevile at the Harper Adams Power 
Farming Conference.is of considerable interest (Ref. 20). This 
paper is, in effect, a condensed treatise on Combine Harvesting 
based on four years’ working experience with three machines. The 
capacity of a 10-foot Combine in a normal season is estimated at 
400acres. The ability to cut such a large acreage, however, depends 
on the cropping being planned so as to spread the harvest over 
as long a period as possible : with winter wheat alone, for example, 
the worldng acreage for a single machine would generally need 
to be reduced. It also depends on not overloading the machine 
by trying to get a perfectly dressed sample of grain. A second 
dressing is, in any case, generally necessary before marketing, and 
it is best therefore to leave the bulk of the cleaning to be done 
in the bam. Possibly, because harvest seasons have been 
favourable rather than the reverse, little has been heard recently 
about the practice of “ windrowing.” This paper describes how 
windrowing was used successfully to harvest peas and badly 
laid barley, but does not recommend its use in the ordinary way. 
It also gives a great deal of useful information about grain drying. 
In the 1933 harvest drying was generally unnecessary, but in 
each of the three preceding years some rain fell on about forty 
days during harvest and combining ” without a dryer would have 
been impossible. However, if a few simple rules are observed, 
drying presents no difficulties and does not in any way impair 
the quality of the grain. The most important points are to 
make sure that the grain is dry enough, but at the same time to 
avoid using too high a temperature. The particulars of worldng 
costs given by Nevile agree fairly closely with other estimates 
that have appeared from, time to time.’ As compared with 
costs by ordinary methods they show an advantage in favour 
of combine harvesting of about £1 per acre. Against this must 
be set the value of the straw for, although the grater part of 
it can, if necessary, be collected in reasonably good condition, 
the cost of so doing has not been included. Generally speaking 
combine users have so far regarded straw as bebag barely worth 
the expense of collection and, with a view to making matters 
easier for the machine, have often left a rather long stubble. 
The extreme limit to which one can go in this direction, with¬ 
out actually threshing the ears as they stand, is represented by 
the Auto-header, an Australian machine recently tried in this 
country (Bef. 21), As its name implies, this machine in theory 
cuts no straw at all, and in practice only just as much as is 
necessary to avoid missing necked” ears. It diffto from 
other machines also in that it is self-propelling and has a front 
cutter bar covering the full width of the macMne. It can thus 
be driven straight into any field without the need for opening up 
by other nieans. Ifoinly because of the reduced buhk passiaig 
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through the threshing and cleaning mechanism, the rate of work¬ 
ing of this machine was appreciably faster than that of an ordinary 
Combine, and, for the same reason, a cleaner sample was delivered. 
The stubble in this ease consists of course of practically all the 
straw, much trampled by the passage of the machine. It is 
doubtful whether it can be ploughed in, unless very deep ploughs 
can be used, and it vdU generally need to be burnt—^as was done 
this year. It remains to be seen whether burning can be done 
successfully over a range of normal seasons. 

While combining has undoubted advantages quite apart 
from reductions of cost, the fact remains that the man to whom 
straw is worth more than £1 per acre cannot afford to adopt 
it, at any rate in its present form. This fact is recognized in the 
design of a new German harvester thresher (Ref. 22 and 23). 
This machine is arranged so as to be pushed and driven by a 
standard tractor and it can enter a field without opening-up, 
in the same way as the Australian machine just described. 
Its most attractive feature, however,, is the way in which the 
crop is handled after cutting. In the normal type of combine 
the crop as cut is bundled, end on, into the threshing drum, so 
idiat not only is the straw unnecessarily broken, but the threshed 
grain and broken straw are so mixed together that fairly elaborate 
equipment is required to separate them. Further, because in a 
machine which has to travel around fields only a limited space 
can be allowed for this equipment, there is a limit to the bulk 
that can be passed through, and so Combines in general cannot 
handle full-length straw in an English crop. In the new German 
machine the crop is carried from the cutter-bar platform by an 
ingenious band conveyor which grips the butts and allows the 
ears to hang downwards. In this position it is delivered to a 
vertical drum from which practically all the grain falls without 
ever getting into the straw. For this reason elaborate separating 
equipment is unnecessary and it is claimed that long straw can 
be handled without fear of chokmg and without being badly 
broken up. At the time of writing one of these machines is 
undergoing its first trial in England and the result is being 
awalt^ with considerable interest. 

Another new machine, about which only the most meagre 
pa^eulars are available, is being tried in France (Ref. 24). 
Tto machine is known as the Harv^ter-Thresher-Binder and, 
if its working has been correctly nnderatood, it manages to con¬ 
vey the cat crop so that only the ears are threshed while the 
straw passes on to a binder deck where it is bound iiito sheaves 
and ejected in the ordinary way. 

In Ihe last number of the Farmer's Guide a new method of 
faaryesting lucerne for artificial drying was described. This 
device, which consists essentially of a bmder m whi ch an . elevator 
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takes the place of the binding deck, has now been tried in grain 
harvesting (Eef. 25). The cut material is delivered loose into a 
trailer hauled alongside and is taken direct to a self-feeding thresh¬ 
ing machine. It is claimed that this method achieves the main 
object of combine harvesting by elhninatmg the labour required 
for handling and stacking sheaves while, since it allows an ordinary 
threshing machine to be used, it produces a clean sample of 
grain and saves all the straw. The number of men required is 
necessarily greater than in combining, but the cost, excluding 
depreciation, is stated to be no more than 9s. per acre. This 
cost includes that of artificially drying the grain, which is an 
essential feature of the method. 

A general review of harvesting problems, dealing briefly 
with most of the developments outlined above, has been given 
by Denham (Ref. 26) in an article which closes with an appeal 
for co-operative organizations for cleaning, grading and storing 
grain. In another article (Ref. 27), the same writer suggests 
that mechanized farmers might find that extra expenditi^ on 
up-to-date grain-cleaning machinery was justified by the extra 
price that they would get for a properly cleaned sample. He 
points out that with modem methods impurities and poor 
grains do not get a chance of becoming shrivelled m the stack, 
so that cleaning is necessarily more difficult. The paper goes on 
to outline the working principle of various forms of gram-deaning 
appliances m a way that will be helpful to farmers who may 
wish to modify their own machines. 

V.—^EliBCTEIOITy. 

To judge by the comprehensive electrical exhibits that are a 
feature of present-day agricultural shows, very rapid progress is 
being made in the application of electricity to agricmture. It 
is dMcult to think of a farming operation requiring power, 
heat or light for which an electrically operated device cannot be 
supplied. A recent review (Ref. 28) describes 33aaay possible 
applications and it would not be difficult to think of almost as 
many more. How widely these devices are actually being used 
in everyday farming and, more important, how widely they are 
likely to be used in the future, are matters more difficult to 
discuss. 

In the fiirst place no electrical “ gadget,” however attractive, 
can be used until a supply of electricity is a-vailable, and the 
cost of connecting this—necessarily but conveniently omitted 
when relative working costs of electrical and other equipment 
are discussed— is (in the words of the review mention^) “ still 
the rock on which most schemes for farm electrification are 
wrecked.” Again, even when a supply is available, it is often 
difficult for a prospective user to find out in advance what the 
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actual cost of dectricity ■will be. It is easy enough, for example, 
to show that, jf electricity can be bought for a penny a unit, an 
electric motor will in the long run be an economical alternative 
to a stationary engine for driving barnyard machinery. It is 
not nearly so easy to demonstrate in any given case that a 
penny per unit is about what the electricity will cost, for this 
may depend on all sorts of factors from the number of rooms 
in the farmhouse to the total number of units used per annum. 
This is well illustrated in a recent paper (Ref. 29), which discusses 
farm tariffs in general and also their application to a particular 
instance. The case chosen was that of a forty- to fifty-cow dairy 
farm, actually* situated near Oxford, but assumed for the purpose 
of the enquiry to be situated in a number of different supply 
areas. All necessary particulars about the farm and its equip¬ 
ment were known and for each supply area the average cost per 
unit of the electricity actually consumed in 1934 was worked 
out according to the particulat tariff applying in each area. 
The results ^ow a very wide variation : from a little under a 
penny per mdt in one or two exceptionally favourable districts 
to wen over twice as much in a number of others. The ©wall 
average is not given, but would probably be rather over‘a penny- 
hal^nny. The significant point about this paper, however, is 
not the actual rates resulting from the calculations but the 
dfficulty which was experieijced-in arriving at them. The 
information supplied .in the tariff schedules of some of the 
compani^ concerned was so involved, and in others so manifestly 
incomplete, that it was impossible—even for an expert in the 
subiect—to arrive with any certainty at what the actual cost 
would be. . The course finally adopted was to send all the par¬ 
ticulars to each company asking each of them, as it were, to 
quote for the actual number of units mentioned, but in the absence 
of consumption figures, this course would not in general be open 
to the farmer who was considering electrification as an alternative 
to existing equipment. This state of affairs is clearly not good 
enough. Supply companies may be faced with difficulties 
peeulmr to electricity—and some of these are very clearly 
exptemed in tl^ p^per—but in the long run they will have to 
fall into line with the suppliers of any oSier commodity Rural 
electrification cannot be expected to make general progress 
until a simple price schedule can be quoted from which any 
farmer can work out the cost in his own particular case. 

One other problem must be faced before electricity can 
actually be used—that of wiring the farm buildings. This is a 
restively simple problem in the sense that in any district there 
will be contractors who will estimate for and carry out the work. 
Them are, however, a number of different wiring systems*^ 
good, bad and indifferent—of whiqh the installation costs will 
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vary considerably. These systems and the arguments for and 
against them are fully discussed by Cameron Brown (Ref. 30). 
Having regard to the arduous conditions which farm wiring has 
to face, there seems to be no doubt that the most expensive 
system, in which aU conductors are carried in galvanized steel 
tubes, is the most generally satisfactory one. At the same 
time there are less expensive systems which can give good service 
if properly installed. Typical charges for different types of 
wiring are given in the bulletin and it is pointed out that very 
low estimates should be regarded with suspicion, for scamped 
workmanship may lead to serious trouble later on. 

All these preliminary considerations of imtial connection and 
wiring are common to aU applications of electricity, and their 
capital cost must be taken into account before valid comparison 
with alternative sources of power or heat can be made. This 
fact is stressed in the-review already quoted (Ref. 28). Never¬ 
theless, it is also pointed out that the most promising field of 
development lies in those appMcations where convenience and 
not cost is the primary consideration. In dairy farming, for 
example, the very small power requirements of milking machines, 
separators, etc., are much more easily met by electric motors 
than by an internal combustion engine, while the greater clean¬ 
liness of electricity gives it an additional, and very great, 
advantage. Another field of rapid electrical development is in 
poultry harming, where ease and certainty of control are the 
most important advantages. A comprehensive booklet on this 
subject has Just been written by Cameron Brown (Ref. 31). He 
states that there is no longer any question about the technical 
success of electrical methods in poultry farming. The possi¬ 
bility of current failure, tehich was once regarded as an objection, 
particularly in connection with incubators and brooders, is now 
not considered serious, since it can be met by reasonable pre¬ 
cautions in practice. Except where a very cheap supply is 
available, a certain amount of management is necessary if costs 
are not to be excessive, but at an;^hmg below IJd. per unit 
electricity should be able to compete with oil for cabinet 
incubators. For rearing on a large scale, electricity must be 
available at not more than fd. and even then automatic control 
is a desirable feature. In one sense electrical operation may be 
said to be almost too effident, for there is a tendency to hatch 
out more chicks than with ordinary methods, including some 
which ought not to survive. This can, of course, be met in 
practice by drastic inspection and culling. 

Another application said to have shown a handsome profit 
during an experimental season is in providing artificial lifting 
for laying birds. 
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VI.— GitASSLAND ImPLBMBITTS. 

Over a whole range of applications, from the rejuvenation 
of old pasture on the one hand to the reclamation of more or 
less derelict rough grazings on the other, very great interest is 
being tfl.lrATi 0 t the moment in the mechanical treatment of 
grassland. To some extent, no doubt, this interest is a con¬ 
sequence of the introduction of the tractor, for much of the 
work that is being done would be beyond the capacity of normal 
horse teams. To a much greater extent, however, this interest, 
and the implement development which is one of its main features, 
are the direct outcome of more general grassland research. Some 
Scottish work on mechanical treatment, for example, was under¬ 
taken because in the course of manurial experiments on rough 
hill pasture certain types of herbage did not respond as they 
should have done to applications of phos^diates (Bef. 32). It 
was noted that in these areas the soil was covered with a tough 
mat of partially decayed plant remains and it was suggested that 
this interfered with the penetration of the manure so that its 
action was restricted to the encouragement of inferior surface- 
rooting plants. In further experiments, therefore, attempts were 
made with various implements to destroy this surface mat as a 
preliminary to the introduction of new species of plants. Two 
types of cultivator—one with compensating tines and one with 
spring tines—and Ktehpole and disk harrows were the four 
types of implement teed, each being pulled by a 20 h.p. track- 
laying tractor. The plots on which these treatments were 
teed were charaeterizte by abundance of Nardus stricta, and 
destruction of this growth was one of the main objects of the 
mechanical treatment. For this purpose the disk harrow was 
the most successful tool, for subsequent botanical examination 
showed that it left only bom a half to a quarter as much Nar&as 
as did the others. It was also the most successful in providing 
a good tilth for re-seeding and the best plant of Yorkshire Fog 
foUowed its use. Both cultivators were fairly successful, although 
they tended to rip out the mat in large clo^ which resulted in a 
a very rough surface. The Pitchpole harrows were a comparative 
failure since they left parts of the mat unbroken and did not 
expose sufficient bare soil to provide a seed-bed. 

In the foregoing work tiie toin-up mat was left to dry and 
rot where it lay. In the case of the Cahn WH Improvement 
Scheme (Bef. 33, 34),. on the other hand, the disposal of the 
tom-up mat is regarded as a major problem. The mechanical 
part of this work appears to be directed at finding a cheaper 
alternative to ploughing and complete re-seeding., One solution 
has been to hack up the sur&ce mat in fairly large clods with a 
rot^y cultivator, but this leav^, as an additional problem, the 
drymg out cf the,clods and then collection for burning. For 
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this purpose two road-contractors’ tools have proved surprisingly 
effective—^an ordinary rotary street brush for the lighter material 
and a rotary road scraper for turf. In many cases there is no 
need to cut all the turf, and if the top inch or so can be destroyed 
the peaty mass of decaying roots which remains provides an 
ideal seed-bed. In practice this proves difficult to achieve and 
as a rather less effective alternative various scratching ” 
methods, using different types of harrows, have been used. 
Denham (Ref. 35) describes a number of these implements and 
also some home-made ones which have been successfully 
applied. 

On the whole, grassland-cultivatmg implements tend to fall 
into three classes : those whose object is to tear up as much as 
possible of whatever growth may be present; those primarily 
intended for rejuvenation of pastures which contain a considerable 
proportion of valuable growth; and finally those which, like 
the home-made implements mentioned above, are intended only 
to provide an intermittent surface tilth on which new species 
can be sown. In the first class of implement the main considera¬ 
tions are strength—^for they are subject in practice to enormous 
strains—and freedom from choking. They should treat all the 
ground alike and, if possible, leave the top growth in a con¬ 
venient state for subsequent removal. So ’ far no special 
implements of this kind have been produced, possibly because 
their main application is in the reclamation of hill gra 2 sings 
which is still in the experimental stage. Effective use, however, 
has been made of a whole range of ordinary arable implements, 
sometimes specially strengthened for the work. 

On the second dass of implement—^the pasture rejuvenator 
—designers have exercised a great deal of ingezmity and several 
quite new devices have appeared durmg the past year. One of 
these is illustrated in the paper last i^erred to, while several 
descriptive accounts have appeared in other publications (Refs. 
36-^9). In theory these implements should be discriminating 
m their action—^they should tear out moss and inferior herbage 
while leaving the better-quality grasses uxdiarmed—and they 
should also be non-choking. In action they are all very similar 
although their mechanisms differ considerably. Their rather 
blunt straight tines are given an mtermittent raking action so 
that they make a series ^ shallow scratches in the ground, and 
are lifted out automatically at frequent intervals so as to free 
themselves of debris. . , 

For the third type of grassland cultivation it appears that 
each user devises Ms own implement. Practically speaking 
anythirg that is heavy enough to bear firmly bn the surface 
will do, provided that it has at least one straight and fairly 
sharp edge in contact with the turf. It should be attached to 
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the tractor by rather loiag chain s with the scraping edge on a 
slant so that it will swing out of the way of obstructions. 

Although most of the grassland improvement so far under¬ 
taken ajiYis at producing better pastures, this work is likely to 
have a much wider application when the utilization of artificially 
dried young grass becomes- more general. The pioneer work in 
tins direction at Cambridge and elsewhere has been summarized 
by Woodman (Bef. 40). On the engineering side there are the 
problems of collecting and drying the cut material. Two papers 
mention machines for collecting both really short grass (Bef. 41) 
and longer material (Bef. 26). The latter reference is to the 
Norfolk farm on which 2,000 acres of lucerne are grown for 
drying and conversion to lucerne meal, and an account of the 
cultivations necessary to keep the plant free from weed is also 
given. 

In regard to haymaking proper there have been no new 
developments during the past year. A further account from 
America of the working of the Combine Baler (Bef. 42) records 
further pregress resulting from additional experience but does 
nothing to suggest that the method is likely to become at all 
general. By comparison with ordinary methods of hay carrying, 
combine-baling is definitely slow, and since the limiting factor 
is the ^eed at which one man can tie bales, it cannot be speeded 
up very much. Slowin^-up of harvesting, whether the actual 
labour expended per ton of hay is reduced or not, means an 
increased risk of damage from unfavourable weather and cannot 
be tolerated, in this country at any rate. Baling in the field with 
a standard baler, on the other hand, is becoming increasingly 
common and there is scope for the introduction of a simple 
self-feeding attachment to save some of the labour at present 
required, 

vn,—E oW-OBOP, MABKET-GAimENIKG AND 

Spbavtng Equipment. 

Durmg the last few years the dividing line between market 
gardening and ordinary arable farming has become less clearly 
defined, and it is becoming increasingly common for arable 
faam^ to grow vegetable crops of various kinds. In some cases 
this is due to the fact that certain of these crops happen to fit 
conveniently into the labour time-table of the fully mechanized 
farm. In other cases it is due to the experience gained with sugar 
beet as a cash crop to replace the traditional fodder roots. 
In either event tractors are generally used for the ordinary work 
of the farms coneemed, and must necessarily be tzsed as far as 
possible on any new crop that is undertaken. A paper by the 
present writer (Bef. describes some of the newer implements 
for row-crop aind vegetable cultivation. Up to the time of sovdng 
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or planting nothing is lequired that is essentially different from 
the tractor implements used in ordinary work. Rather deeper 
working may be necessary and, since the plots will often be 
relatively small, there may be an advantage in using a small, 
easily manoeuvred tractor. Hoeiog is the chief operation in 
which new equipment is necessary if the work is to be done with 
the small amount of labour generally available, and it is here 
that a deffnite advance has been made. Although the various 
two-wheeled market-garden cultivators have ^ne excellent 
work on large-scale holdings, and there is sometimes a case to be 
made out for maintaming them for hoeing alone, most farmers 
wish to make use of attachments to their ordinary tractors. 
Several forms of directly attached steerage-hoe equipment are 
now available. They require two men—one driving the tractor 
and one controlling the hoes—^but since the second man is pro¬ 
vided with a seat, speeds of three miles per hour are common and 
a consideeable acreage can be got through in a day. In most cases 
the steerage movement can be locked so that the equipment can 
be worked by one man alone when very close work is not required. 
An alternative type of equipment, requiraog one man only, is 
rigidly attached to the front of a tracklaying tractor. This type 
is not common but has been used effectively on at least one 
farm which grows a very large acreage of vegetables (Ref. 25). 
The application of tractor row-crop equipment is, of course, not 
limited to hoeing. In particular most makers also provide a very 
complete range attachments for potato work. One essenti^ 
in all tractor row-cnrop work is that the tractor shall accurately 
fit the particular row widths used. At one time this was a source 
of much difficulty because growers were unwilling to change the 
widths from those to which they had been a^bustomed in horse 
work. The difficulty is not so serious nowadays, both because 
growers are less conservative and because tractors with adjustable 
wheel tracks are becoming more common. A paper by Newman 
(Ref. 44} discusses the relations between row mdths and tractor 
dimensions, and gives tables which will help the non-mathematical 
farmer to decide with what widths of row his own particular 
tractor can be used. The real subject of this paper is sugar-beet 
harvest^, but most of the condusions about row widtto will 
apply to any row-crop operation. The other subjects dealt with 
are combined lifting, deaning and loading machines, the 
transport of beet from the field, and an analysis of the essential 
features of mechanical toppbjg devices. Combined lifting 
maddnes have not yet made much headway, although some of 
the more recent ones work^ fairly well on easy-working soil 
which is free from stones. One of these machines is fully described 
in another artide (Ref. 45) and an account of its working in an 
English trial is ^vem 
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On. the more intensive side of vegetable growing a paper on 
irrigation by Secrett (Ref. 46) is of interest. The greater part 
of it deals with what may be called the husbandry of the subject, 
but it also gives particulars of the equipment used. Irrigation is 
of two distinct kinds—the heavy watering used as a preparation 
for planting or drilling, and a lighter treatment which aims at 
stimufeting a growing crop. In the former type of irrigation 
the manner of applying the water is perhaps not so important 
as the subsequent cultivations which aim at conserving and using 
it to the best advantage. Not all water is suitable, and water 
drawn directly off clay is to be avoided. In the overhead 
irrigation of growing crops, on the other hand, the water must 
be thoroughly atomized and the more the application can be 
made to resemble mist rather than heavy rain the better the 
result. The spray lines are portable and are set up at intervals 
of 40 feet. Nozzles are provided at 2-foot intervals and the 
pipe is rocked to and fro automatically while the watering is 
being done. The whole system is supplied by a centrifugal 
pump capable of delivering 160 gallohs per minute, driven by 
a 30-h.p. diesel engine; and the outfit includes an aeration plant 
and a solutionizer” for adding small quantities of fertilizer. 

Irrigatldn of mother kind is mentioned, in a paper on glass¬ 
house heating (Ref. 47), as having been tried in Germany. The 
water in this case was waste water firom the condensers of a 
power station and it was used for the purpose of soil heating 
rather than watering. About 10,000 gallons of the warm water 
were passed per hour through each of eight trenches which 
tmvemed a three-acre strawberry plantation, and on cold 
r^ts the resulting vapour formed a thick mist over the planta¬ 
tion which provided a mo^ effective protection from frost. 
Two other trial methods of utilizing waste warm water are 
also mentioned as possible alternatives to ordinary methods of 
greenhouse heatup—^the idea being that whfie market gardeners 
are using expensively produced heat to warm their hothouses, 
power stations and similar undertakings are throwing vast 
quantities of hot water away every hour. 

A i^tematic inyestigatloh ou spraying machmexy is being 
carried ou^ at Wye Oolite and two sections of the work, both 
dealing with ho^es, have heeh published (BdE; 48, 49). 
The first of these 3reports describes the method which have 
been evolved for making laboratory records of the performance 
any given no^e* Twolypesof re<K)rdaremade : astatibiiary 
pattern which, in effect, illustrates the distribution of the liquid 
over a cross section of the cone or jet in which it emerges from 
the nozzle; and a trav^cse pattern which illustrates the dis¬ 
tribution achieved when the nozzles are moved from side to side. 
This part of the work does not attempt to reach any immediately 
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applicable resiilt—aims ratter at making systematic measure¬ 
ments which will lead to better understanding of the working of 
nozzles and so eventually to improvement in design. Neverthe¬ 
less, one common misconception has already been exposed by the 
work. Users of spraying plants have long believed that in order 
to get a fine misty spray it is necessary to use the smallest 
final orifice or disk. All the experimental evidence points, how¬ 
ever, to the fact that with the common types of eddy-chamber 
nozzle the degree of atomization does not depend on the size of 
the final orifice but only on the pressure, the depth of the eddy- 
chamber and the size of the voirtex holes leading into it. 

In the second paper a means of measuring ^e effectiveness 
of the spray in the field is discussed. Artificial leaves made of 
transparent celluloid are distributed at random in the trees to 
be sprayed. After sujBficient time has elapsed for the spray to 
dry, these artificial leaves are collected and examined. The 
pattern left on them is sufficiently definite to allow them to be 
used as photographic negatives from which a permanent record 
can be printed. One difficulty in connection with the work is 
that there is no unanimity among entomologists and mycologists 
as to what type of spray is required in practice. However, the 
sooner distributions can be described and measured accurately 
the sooner will biologists be able to make up their minds, and the 
procedure adopted here of interpreting results, by reference to 
a more or less arbitrary score card, will be easy enough to vary 
when necessary. 

Spraying for the control of arable-land weeds continues to 
make progress and MacDowah (Eef. 50) notes several develop¬ 
ments that have taken place during the year. Water shortage, in 
particular, has caused attention to be focussed on methods, both 
mechanical and chemical, for making a given quantity of spray 
cover a larger area. Another development has been the use of 
sulphuric add on potato haulm, with the double object of con¬ 
trolling blight and of destroying the haulm so aa to facilitate 
lifting. application is also dealt with in greater detail by 
Bates and Martin (Bef. 51}* 
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If it were necessary at the outset of this digest of progress in the 
investigation of the fanner’s business in the year 19M to comment 
upon i£e econoinic position of the agricultural industry as a 
whole, an improved condition would be recorded. There has 
been no spectacular change in the position, but there is evidence 
of greater confidence on all hands, and this has been strengthened 
by the decision of the Government, since the close of the year, 
to continue the subsidy to beet sugar, and by the recommendation 
of the Committee appointed to advise upon the Wheat Sub^dy. 

In the following summary of the research work of the year, 
the results of studies of the national agricultural policy and of 
the marketing schemes are given first place, and these are followed 
by an abstract .of particular investigations into the economics of 
farm management, with the-conclusions to which they lead. 

I,— Agbiculttjbal Polkjy. 

The progressive reorganization of the agricultural industry 
under the National Government, by means of protective measures 
of various kinds, has led one writ^ to consider what is the ultimate 
aim of a planned agriculture. It is pointed out that the situation 
in Britain is essentially different jfrom that of most countries 
which impose high tarffls against the importation of food, hi 
the greater part of Europe farming is mainly a peasant industry 
and the countries can support themselves. The peasant farmers 
constitute the largest element in the population, and the concern 
of their governments is to preserve them in their existing mode 
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of life. Consequently .they attach less value to cheapness of 
food than to the maintenance of a price level at which the 
peasants can live. It is pointed out, however, that another 
situation prevails in Britsm, where the interests of a great 
consuming population cannot be subordinated to those of an 
agricultural community numbering only some 8 per cent, of the 
whole. It follows, the writer suggests, that the country will not 
be content to set up a marketing board for each of the more 
important commodities which the farmer produces, and to assist 
him further with tariffs or quotas. We cannot grow all the 
food that we need, and so a national plan should show some 
discrimination between the commodities to be protected and the 
quantities of them for which the country can afford to pay. 
Agriculture, particularly, demands a long-period plan extendir^ 
far beyond the life of any one Government. The real aim of the 
planning policy, as opposed to laissez fairs and disorderly com¬ 
petition, should be to increase and cheapen supplies to the 
people by guiding farmers into the better methods (Ref. 1). 

As if to provide a basis for scientific planning, an important 
publication was made towards the close of the year, comprising 
a study of the effects of recent legidation upon food imports 
into this country. Some of the results are very striking. The 
year 1925 was taken as a base, and changes year by year since 
that time are given for all imports collectively and also for 
each of the more important commodities, both in groups 
meat ’’; “ dairy prcducts ” ; “ wheat and flour etc.) and 
individually (“ chilled beef ” ; butter ’’; “ flour ”, etc.) to. 
the numbOT of twenty-eight. The results are striking, iwid in 
some ways even surprising, for much more has been accompHshed 
already in the control not only of the total quantity of imparts 
but also of the quantities taken from different countries, than 
is sometimes realized. Grouping all imports together, it appears, 
for example, that while the toM rose steadily in volume feom 
1926 to 1931, it fell off sharply from this year on to 1933. Until 
1931 imports from the Empire accounted for some 38 per cent, 
of the total, but by 1933 fordgn supplies had decreased so 
much relatively to those of the Empire that the Empire; import 
had risen to exactly 50 per cent, of the total- Thus, the national 
policy had brought about not only the curtailment of total 
imports, but this had been achieved by the reduction of those 
derived from foreign countries, while increasing those from th^ 
Empire. In the commodity groups, meat imports, which had 
been rising steadily, have shown a progr^sive fall since 1931, 
the decline being entirely due to the reduction in fordl^ suj^^es. 
It will not surprise farmers interested in the dairy industiy to 
know that the volume of imported dairy products has Inmeared 
each year since I926i the greatest part of the increase being 
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due to heavier exports of all manufactured milk products from 
the Empire. The publication must be consulted information 
of a like kind upon the changes in the quantitie^of imports of 
other commodities. The authors attribute the general decline 
partly to the Government policy and partly to the departure 
from the gold standard, which discouraged imports. They 
remark that “ in so far as the aim of the Government's policy 
has been to cut down imports and to give the Empire an expand¬ 
ing share of imports into the United Kingdom, it has been 
successful. The total volume of food imports has been reduced 
by 9 per cent, since 1931, while foreign supplies have declined 
25 per cent, and Empire supplies have increased 21 per cent 
(Ref. 2). 

Students of the market situation for farm products as a 
measure of the effects of agricultural policy may be referred to 
an important publication by the Intelligence Branch of the 
Imperial Economic Committee, giving a very complete survey of 
world production, distribution and prices of dairy produce, eggs, 
egg products and poultry, bacon, pork and pork products 
during 1934. Figures in this year are contrasted with those of 
previous years, and often they make remarkable reading. There 
are 13 countries, for example, exporting butter in notable 
quantities, and when one rea^ that the United Kingdom takes 
proporrions ranging from 98 per cent, of the New Zealand export 
to 47 per cent, of the Dutch export, the competition which the 
home-produced manufacturing milk trade has to encounter is 
readily understood. The figures for cheese are equally striking. 
The effect of nationalist legislation in other countries is also 
disclosed,, the buttd:, cheese and egg imports into Germany, 
for example, all having been reduced by 50 per cent, in the 
last four years (Bef. 3). 

n. —^Masketino Schemes. 

L lAve Stock, 

The long awaited Report of the Reorganizatioii Commission 
for Fat Stock for England and Wales was presented during the 
year. The main pimposals of the Commission' are grouped 
into three categories, namely : 

{a} To restore remunerative prices to the live stock 
producers of Great Britain; 

(6} To establish an efficient system of marketing live 
stock; 

(c) To raise the quality level of home-produced ,live 
stock and meat. 

]>eallng with the problem of low prices, the Commission 
found that the downward course of Kve stock and meat prices 
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was closely associated with the rapid iacrease of meat imports 
ia recent years. To the devastating effect of this increase was 
added the effect of the aiitumn glut of home supplies of fat 
cattle, a number of them badly finished. To remedy the autumn 
glut, the Commission could only suggest a reduction of the 
pressure of supplies, and to remedy the general situation it 
recommended the tighter regulation of imports of all classes of 
meat and live stock irrespective of origin. At the same time, the 
Commission expressed the opinion that the full benefit of higher 
prices could not accrue to the home producer without greater 
efficiency in the field of marketing and in the preparation of 
meat for sale. 

To secure this greater efficiency, the Commission drafted a 
marketing scheme, covering both store stock and fat cattle. 
After reviewing the existing channels of sale, they recommend 
the maintenance of most of them, but the reduction of the 
number of seUing points. Few farmers, probably, will quarrel 
with this. The number of the smaller live stock markets, in 
which genuine competition for the farmer’s live stock can be 
said hardly to exist, has been considerably reduced in recent 
years, but with modem transport facilities it would be to the 
producers’ advantage to concentrate sales still more. A more 
controversial note is sounded in the recommendation to apply 
the same practice to slaughterhouses. Large-scale slaughto* 
houses are proposed in censes carefully select after the whole 
country has been planned and zoned by a National Slaughter¬ 
houses Commission. This would involve, of course, the closing 
of all privately owned slaughterhouses. The economics of 
centralized slaughter in the handling and processing of meat 
and of the by-products are stated. Following these conclusions 
and their endorsement of the benefits of the National Mark 
Scheme for beef, ike Commission state their conviction that the 
sale of home-yiled meat by grade and deadwei^t should 
receive every encouragement. 

No action has resulted so far from the Beport. The researches 
of the Commission, in so far as they are incorporated in it, 
contain much information, and farmers may advised to 
familiarize themselves with the main recommendatloxis and the 
arguments and evidence upon which they are based, so that 
they may be prepared to consider proposals by the Government 
for further help to the live stock industry which m%ht centre 
round the establishment of a markeling organization such as the 
Commission recommends (Ref. 4), 

A note of warning on the poEoy of restriction of supplies as 
a means to higher prices, wMoh has, of course, its advbcatesj 
was sounded in a paper on the live stock situation read before 
the Farmers’ Club. It was pointed out that these are certain 
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commodities, such as bread and potatoes, for whicli the demand 
■is fairly steady. A fall in wheat prices or a potato glut does 
not materially increase consumption. Conversely, demand is 
not easily discouraged by a rise in the prices of these commodities. 
It follows that a bad year for potat^, for example, is often a 
good year for potato growers. For some other products, how¬ 
ever, the demand is known to be highly elastic. A rise in price 
is immediately reflected in a reduction of consumption, while a 
fall in price immediately stimulates it. Most live stock products 
are in this category, for, broadly speaking, people eat bread and 
margarine when they must, and bacon and eggs, or chops and 
steaks, when they can. Thus, while potato growers rnay wery 
well succeed in getting satisfactory returns by withholding from 
sale a part of their crop in a glut year, even though it be wasted, 
it would be no solution of the problem of low meat prices to 
send bullocks to the manure works instead of to the butcher, or 
of the pEToblem of low egg prices to keep back a percentage of 
eggs for the next General Election. These statements are 
supported by tables of figures for prices and consumption, and 
the problem is one which must have serious consideration in the 
formulation of live stock marketing schemes (Ref. 5). 

Turrimg now to pigs, it is probable that the operations of 
the 1^8 Marketing Scheme are well understood. The attention 
of pig feedem may, however, be directed to a statement of them 
by the Chairman of the Board, and more particularly, perhaps, 
to the discussion following it, which cental much constnictive 
criticism (Ref. 6). 

2. Eggs and PouUry, 

The Report of the Reorganization Ciommission for Eggs and 
Poultry was presented during the year, and has piovok^ much 
discussion. So far, however, no marketing scheme has resulted 
from it. The Report has two principal sections, one dealing with 
the marketing of eggs and the other with poultry marketing. 
Referring first to eggs, the proposab of the CJominission are 
that the whole of the country should be divided into a number 
of areas for the collection of eggs, each based on a packh^ 
station. The size of the areas would vary with the intensity of 

production in difierent parts of the country, the object being 
to enable each packing station to operate with the mairiTmim of 
efficiency. Similarly, the country, apart from London, would 
be divided into regions for the purpose of distribution. The 
object of this dual organization is to reduce, the cost of collection, 
grading, packing and distribution to a mmiTmiTy^ A national 
price is proposed for each grade of eggs, and producer will 
receive for all of them the same delivered price, subject to 
deductions for expense incurred by their area packing stations 
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for the cost of handling and ddivery. The effect of this would 
be that whereas all buyers would be buying at the same delivered 
price, producers’ receipts would vary with the amount of the 
transport costs incurred by their packing stations. Thus, there 
is every inducement to the packing stations to satisfy the market 
within their own areas before selling further afield, so that 
transporfc costs would be reduced to a minimuTn and the marimum 
of eflSciency would be secured. Provided that the area packing 
stations comply with the conditions laid down by the proposed 
E^s Marketii^ Board, the Commission eispress themselves as 
being indifferent to whether the stations are privately, co¬ 
operatively, or trade owned, the reason given bcang that they 
do not wish to interfere with e:sdsting private and &ade-owned 
organizations. This, perhaps, is a weakness of the scheme. It 
is difficult to see how the stations can be operated in the highest 
interest of producers unless they are producer-owned. 

Oonridering the marketing of table poultry, the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commission reached a less definite position. They 
were clearly impressed by the compleirity of the business, and 
they considered that it would be ** impracticable to aim at the 
immediate introduction of a complete national scheme 
assembly and distribution.” Hie suggestion is that when the 
marketing of eggs has been organized on the lines recommended, 
a plan comparable with it ^offid be introduced for the marketing 
of poultry. 

Poultry keepers should familiarize themselves with the 
contents of the Reorganization Commission’s Report. It 
contains much information upon supplies and prices, together 
with a valuable survey of the existing channels of distribution 
(Ref. 7). 

3. Fruit. 

There has been no Reorganization Oommission appointed to 
report upon the marketing of fruit. The National Farmers’ 
Union felt that in the Mmistry’s Re^rt on Fruit Marketing 
(Ref. 8) and in the body of information available to its omL 
Fruit, Vegetables and Flowers Committee, through the intimate 
knowledge of the wholesale markets possessed by the members, 
sufficient material existed for the formulation of a Marketixig 
Scheme without further inquiry by a spedally appointed Obm- 
mission. Accordingly, the Union proceeded with ^e preparation 
of a scheme without this assistance. 

The scheme provides for the administration of the whole of 
the fruit industry under one Idarketi^ Board, ihough i^ch daas 
of fruit would have a separate Advisory Committee appointed 
by the Board, all classes of gliasriiouse fcmts bring considered as 
one for this purpose. Its pirovirions, howevm:, have not received 
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a sufficient measure of support in the principal fruitgrowing 
districts, and there is no immediate prospect of further action. 
The drstft heads of the proposed scheme, together with an 
explanatory memorandum, were published during the year by 
the National Farmers’ Union (Eef. 9). 

4. Svgar Beei. 

The continued cultivation of sugar beet in Britain has been 
a matter of much controversy duriiig the past year. Owing to 
a variety of circumstances, of which the fall in world prices for 
sugar is the chief, the British sugar-beet industry has not been 
able to establish itself upon an economic basis during the original 
period of Government assistance, and in April, 1934, a Committee 
was appointed to make recommendations for the future of the 
industry. It is a matter of history, now, that two members of 
the Committee reported against the continuance of State add, 
while the third member presented a report dissenting from this 
view (Ref. 10). 

The Farmer's Quide, however, is concerned not with con- 
iaroversy but with research, and it is sufficient to say that the 
Government has not accepted the majority recommendation, 
but has decided to continue to assist the home-grown sugar 
industry by giving it the financial support without which it 
could not go on. The old policy, however, of subsidizing unlimited 
production is to be abandoned, and for the future the production 
of beet sugar is to be stabilized on the basis of 660,000 tons of 
white sugar, which is estimated to be the produce of 376,000 
acres of sugar beet. In the sugar season 1934-35 the production 
was 602,000 tons of sugar, so that future production is to be 
stabilized at a reduction of 42,000 tons of white sugar on last 
year’s figures, equivalent to an acreage reduction of 28,000 
acres of sugar l^t. The proposals of the (Jovemment are 
avaiiable for examination by those concerned in a White Paner 
(Eef, 11}. 

^ Those intjerested in the economics of sugar beet growing in 
life country will find a full summary of growers’ experiences 
during the first ten years df the Government subsidy in a Report 
issued by the Agrictitural Economics Research Institute, Oxford. 

col&boration of other research workers in the beet growing 
districts of Britain was secured, and the compilation, year by 
year throughout the period, of records of methods of cultivation, 
manuring, harvesting and transport was undertaken. These 
records are set out in relation both to soils and to districts, and 
tables of costs and returns have been compiled upon the same 
basis. There is a discussion of the place of beet in the farming 
rota^on, and statistics are given showing what crops it has 
displaced and the extent of this displacement, drop yields are 
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recorded ia the different districts and on different soils, and there 
is a discussion of the value to the farmer of the by-products of 
beet grooving for the sugar factory, the tops and leaves. 

The Report is a record of steady progress in the cultivation 
of a new crop. Labour costs, for example, which averaged 
£11 95. lOi. per acre in 1924 had been reduced to £8 65. per 
acre in 1932, while a total farm cost, averaging £21 125. 3d. 
per acre in 1924, had fallen to £15 Os. 8d. per acre in 1932, a 
striking record of increasing eMciency as e:!q)erience in handling 
the new crop was gained. During the same period the gross 
returns to the grower feE only from £25 185. 3d. per acre to 
£24 05. Id. per acre. To avoid any misunderstanding, it should 
be noted that the difference between the farm cost and the gross 
returns had to provide for transport costs, costs of management 
and interest on growers’ capital, as well as for profit. The 
figures refer to a varying acreage of beet, but the sample, which 
was as high as 5,471 acres in 1927, may be regarded as sufficient 
to give a fair measure of the general experience. Amongst the 
reasons given for the steady reduction of costs are the foUowing :— 

(i) The increased experience of growing beet leading to 
better organization of the work. 

(ii) A more satisfactory supply of labour in most districts, 

(iii) Greater skiE on the part of the workers. 

(iv) More piecework, reduced rates of pay, combined with 
bonuses to workmen for good work. 

(v) Reduced horse labour costs, foEowing the faE in the 
prices of foodstu&. 

(vi) The extended use of mechanical power. 

(vii) Changes in the place of beet in the rotation. By 
growing beet aftOT faflow crops, cultivations for the 
seed bOT have been reduced, 

(viii) Improved methods of spacing the plants, such as 
cross-gapping and the use of, spacing drills. 

(ix) Reduction of Eftiag and haulage costs by ooncentratmg 
on lifting in good weather and dumping the roots near 
a hard road, 

(x) The more efficient use of artificial manures. 

(xi) The ameliorating effects on the soil of the mpp itseU. 

(xii) Reduction of rents. 

(xiii) Reduction of contract rates for trani^rt pwffig to 
greater competition amongst contractors. 

(xiv) The concentration of beet growing on soils most suited 
to it. 

The writers conclude with ^me figures of sugar-factory 
incomes, coats, and trading profits, and with some observations 
on the future of beet growing in this country {Ref. 12). 
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ni. —Farm Maitagement. 

1. Economic Surveys, 

(a) jBflfecm Counties ,—^Another survey (the third of a series) 
of agricultural experience in the Eastern Cotinties has been 
issued by the Farm Economics Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture, Cambridge. It relates to the year 1933. This 
summary of ^e information coUected is presented in tabular 
form, under a classification of farms by size groups. Thus, much 
light is thrown upon the differences in the farmer’s business, 
following the size of his holding, and the results are of considerable 
interest. Contrary to general opinion, com fanning bulks just 
as large in the small holder’s business as on the more extensive 
holdings, but it must be remembered that these are small holders 
in the district which might be termed the English com belt. 
On the other hand, the distribution of the farming capital shows 
the importance of cows and pigs to the small man with an 
almost entire absence of sheep, while cattle and sheep are the 
mainstay of the large farmer’s Jive stock business. The importance 
of the Wheat Deficiency payments to these Eastern Counties 
farmers is very clearly brought out. Out of an average net 
fcuzn income of £680 on farms over 500 acres in extent, no less 
than £466 was due to the operations of the Wheat Commission. 
The figures for farms of all sizes reflect a return of prosperity 
to the land, when the results are contrasted with those yielded 
by the survey of the previous year. 

In the second section of the Report there is a detailed 
desmption and analysis of some individual farms, divided into 
two groups, the first being profitable and the second unprofitable. 
The reasons for success or failure on, each holding are considered 
and they afford instructive reading. 

The Report concludes with the results of some miscellaneous 
Inqtdries made at the time of the survey—the average age of 
fanners (2 per cent, of the occupiers of farms of twenty to fifty 
acres were under twenty-five years of age, but there were none 
so young on farms over 300 acres); the number of years’ 
experience as a farmer (only 16 per cent, of the small holders 
had twenty-one years’ experience or more, but 50 per cent, of 
the occupiers of holders over 300 acres had been farinizig for 
this time); the vocational experience of fanners (some 20 per 
cent, of those farming 100 acres or less were drawn from other 
businesses, but only some 10 per cent, of those fanning over 
150 acres); the plac^ of origin of Eastern Counties farmers (40 
per cent, of those in South Hertfordshire were bom outside the 
Eastern Counties, but only 3 per cent, of those in central Norfolk). 
And it may interest the Director of Talks at Broadcasting House 
to know that whereas farmers large and small are interested in 
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practical talks and announcements of market prices, talks on 
scientific subjects, and particularly on economic subjects, arouse 
little enthusiasm (Ref. 13). 

{b) Devon and Cornwall .—^Two Reports have been issued 
from the Department of Economics, Seale Hayne i^cultural 
College, on the financial results of certain farms in Devon and 
Gorawall in the years 1932-3 and 1933-^. The work has been 
going on now for ten years, and these Reports include an analysis 
of the financial accounts of about 100 farms. As in the Cambridge 
Survey, these figures from the other side of Ibgland reflect the 
improvement in agricultural conditions, the value of the output 
of everything except cattle showing an increase in the last 
year. On the other side of the accounts, the cost of labour was 
reduced in 1933-4 on 61 per cent, of the farms, the average 
saving on all farms being £3. On the other hand, there was an 
increase in the expenditure on manures of £7 x>er farm, while 
the expenditure on feeding stuffs showed an average increase 
of £21 per farm. Total expenses in 1933-4 increased by an 
average amount of £29 per farm, and this in itself is an indication 
of rising prosperity. 

The net results of this analysis of farmers* books are given 
in geographical divisions, and it is interestmg to note that the 
best results are those of the dairy farmers west of Truro, and it 
is here, no doubt, that the Milk Marketing Board finds some of 
its strongest supporters. 

Perhaps the most significant fact in this Report is the associa¬ 
tion of good returns with a high output, ^e West Cornish 
farms have a net output of about £7 5s. per acre, whereas the 
least profitable farms are a group in which the net output was 
rather less than £2 an acre. There is no denying the appfication 
of the Law of IMminishing Returns in farming, but it is quite 
certain that there are farms on which productdon could stili be 
pursued more intensively with good results. The depletion of 
many farmers* resources in working capital, however, is the 
practical difficulty (Ref. 14). 

Another Report from the same centre deals with the labour 
requirements of crops and stock. It is an attempt to provide 
standards by which any farmer in Devon or Cornwall, following 
the conventional farming system of his district, may measure 
the efficiency of his labour organization. The figures forming 
the basis for the caloularioxis were collected during the seasons 
1930^31 and 1931-32, and they cover all the crops of the district* 
including cider apples and grassland, all the live stock, labour 
on the maintenance of the holding, and horse labour. The 
actual %urea, of course, have only local applicarion, but they 
should be studied by those whom they concern (Bef. 15). 

(c) iVom the Department of Agriculture for 
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Scotland comes a Beport of a survey of small holdings in 1934. 
In this country the family farmer is of more economic importance, 
probably, than in most districts of England, but students of 
land settlement problems will find much in this surrey to interest 
them, even though judgment must be exercised in the application 
of Scottish results to English conditions. It is stated, for example, 
that all the evidence points to the fact that small holdings are 
not so well adapted to mixed farming practice as to the more 
intensive forms of production. But this generalization would 
need some, amplification in England to-day, where poultry farmers 
and market gardeners, for example, are reported to be doing 
none too well. Nor do the figures in the Scottish Report justify 
its conclusion quite literally. While the specialist poultry 
holdings made average profits of £307 and net earnings per 
family worker of £255, and similar figures for the producer- 
retailer dairy holdings were £231 and £152, the market gardeners’ 
figures were £63 and £59 and the specialist pig-producers’ figures 
were £114 and £80 respectively. Mixed holdings with live stock, 
on the other hand, earned profits for the occupier of £105 per 
holding, with average net earnings per family worker of £90. 
Out of 201 holdings of all sorts, only eleven incurred losses, and 
on the remainder the average family earnings ranged from 
nothing to £50 on thirty-one farms, up to £500 and over on five 
farms, four of which were dairy holdings and one a poultry 
holding. 

The figures quoted are averages for all districts. The Report 
itself must be consulted for their details (Ref. 16), 

Another Report from the Scottish Department, published 
in 1934, deals with the financial results obtained on certain 
groups of farms in 1931'*32 (Ref. 17). 

2. Crops. 

(a) Com Cfrowing .—^The world wheat position is a matter of 
much less moment to the British farmer to-day than it has ever 
been, but notwithstanding the Wheat Act the situation oaimot 
be r^arded as satisfactory so long as the gap between world 
prices and farmers’ costs is so wide. Some interest, therefore, 
attaches to a short report published by the Harvard Economic 
Society on the influence of planned policies on production. The 
conclusion is that the International Wheat Agreement of 19^ 
and national policies aimed at the restriction of production 
have exerted little influence upon the current situation. The 
writer sees nothing in the immediate outlook to suggest that the 
maladjustments in the world wheat situation will be corrected 
in the near future to an extent which would bring about a 
material price recovery in the wheat-growing countries (l^f. 18). 
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In a review of the costs and financial results of com growing 
during the years 1924 to 1932, in the South Eastern Province, 
the writer gives many figures for the expenditure upon the 
production of wheat, barley and oats, but it is, perhaps, in his 
discussion and interpretation of the results that the real interest 
of the work lies. The farmer must consider first, he says, whether 
he should grow corn at all, and if he decides to do so he must next 
consider how it should be grown. Should he continue with one 
of the established rotations of his district, or should he follow 
some of the corn-growing specialists and evolve a system in 
which ever 3 rthing is subordinated to com growing 1 With these 
questions settled, there still remain the technical problems on 
any farm; there is a certain minimum cost per acre which 
must be incurred to grow a com crop at all, and experience 
shows what yield can be expected from this. The problem is 
how to increase that yield, by cultivations, manuring or m any 
other way, so as to increase the net returns (Ref. 19). 

(6) Potatoes ,—^In 1932 workers at the Midland Agricultural 
College began an investigation of potato production and marketing 
in the Counties of Lincolnshire, the Soke of Peterborough and 
the Isle of Ely. The investigation was carried out by sou types 
as well as by varieties, and it was continued for two years. 
Some 300 growers vrith a potato area of 3,600 acres were 
costed in the first year, and 188 growers with 2,000 acres iii the 
second year. An important feature of the analysis is the cal¬ 
culation of the normal cost of each operation on the crop under 
each of the soil tj^pes. The maincrop potatoes, earlies and 
first earlies were studied, and the returns are considered under 
field costs, supplementary costs and marketing costs. It was 
found that about 30 per cent, of the seed planted each year 
was bought direct from Scotland, but that seed once grown 
generally yielded better than Scottish seed. King Edwam was 
found to be more susceptible to blight than Majestic, and dressing 
costs varied from an average of 6s, Sd, per ton of ware for King 
Edward in 1932 to 2s. 2d. per ton for Majestic in 1933. 

The costs per saleable ton of all maincrop potatoes was 
£8 145. in 1932 and £3 in the following year. ' Both years 
experienced glutted markets, but good samples of King Edward 
sold readily notwithstanding. 

Midlothian Early accounted for nearly two-thirds of the crop 
of first earlies and gave the highest gross return. Eclipse, 20 
per cent., and Sharp’s Express, 12 per cent., were next in carder 
of preference. An inquiry amongst some 1,600 consumers 
showed a preference of 60 per cent, for King Edwards, no other 
variety being named. There was a marked decline in the con¬ 
sumption of potatoes per head as the income of the consumer 
rose, and a greater choice of foodstuffs became available. This 
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iiwjtiiry amongst consumers was conducted in the country town 
of Brigg and the industrial city of Nottingham (Ref. 20). 

(c) Strawberries ,—^For the past four years the financial 
results of strawberry growing in the Southampton area had 
been under investigation by Reading University. The Fourth 
Report deals with the crop in 1934, and with the experience of 
forty-one growers with a total acreage of 121. These men are 
the typical small cultivators of the district, only eight of them 
having more than four acres under crop. Sales averaged just 
over one ton per acre, and the net receipts after meeting all 
charges except the family labour averaged^£32 Is, Id, per acre 
(Ref. 21). 

3. Live Stock, 

(a) Diseases of Cattle ,—^In 1932 the Prime Minister appointed 
a Committee of the Economic Advisory Council to consider 
what practical measures could be taken to secure a reduction of 
disease amongst milch cattle, with particular reference to a 
reduction of bovine tuberculosis. The Committee continued 
their investigations for two years, and their Report summarizes 
the latest scientific information upon the production and distri¬ 
bution of milk in relation to cattle diseases and public health. 
The Committee concluded that the milking life of a dairy cow 
is no more than half that which it might be, with a resultant 
loss to the nation of more than £3,000,000 per annum. Fifty- 
eight per cent, of the cows passing out of herds are disposed of 
on account of disease, bovine tuberculosis, contagious abortion, 
mastitis and Johne*s Disease. The measures recommended for 
the eradication of disease concern the veterinary scientist more 
than the farm economist, but the administrative and financial 
aspects of the Committee's recommendations should be of 
general interest. They recommend that the farming community 
should be responsible for the costs incurred in the eradication 
of disease, with loans repayable over a reasonable period to 
assist them in this work when necessary; that the milk industry 
as a whole should find the sum needed to pay the bonus on milk 
from accepted herds; that the costs of increased yetermary 
services and of free tuberculin testing should be borne by national 
or local funds. Further, that there should be a substantial grant 
from the Government to help in the eradication of tuberculosis, 
and that compensation to owners of tuberculous ariimaj a slaugh¬ 
tered under the tuberculosis order should then cease. The 
recommendations may be compared with the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture's proposal for cleaning up the dairy herds, and the Report 
as a whole is a document of first class importance (!l^f, 22), 
j! Reports of investigations on the economy 

of feeding for milk production were issued during the year, the 
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one covering a group of farms in the Blackmore Vale, and the 
other dairy- farms in the adjoining county of Wiltshire. Com¬ 
bined work on this problem has been organized at most of 
the Advisory Centres, and it originated in some work on the 
importance of grassland improvement undertaken by the 
Advisory Economist at Manchester. Many farmers to-day are 
familiar with the ** starch equivalent method ” of estimating 
food values. Now, the theoretical requirements of starch 
equivalent per cow are known, and they are supplied partly in 
the form of grazing and partly in the form of purchased and 
home-grown foods other than grass. But whereas the cost 
of starch equivalent contained in purchased foods is about 
Id. per lb., that in the form of grass is about half this figure. 
Thus, the advantage of utilizing the grassland to its fullest 
extent in the maintenance of the dairy herd is obvious, and 
some results of the Manchester work, not yet published, indi¬ 
cate that, on some farms at all events, an increase in herd 
numbers and a reduction of milk costs can be secured by careful 
treatment of the grassland and greater attention to its grazing. 
This, and other matters, are dealt with in the two Reports under 
notice (Refs. 23 and 24). 

Prom the South Eastern Agricultural College comes a review 
of the costs and financial results of milk production in the 
South Eastern Province between the years 1928-29 and 1932-33. 
On a total production of If million gallons of milk on twenty 
farms there was an average net return of 2^d. per gallon, or £6 
per cow, without allowing for interest on capital or the farmer's 
services as manager. These results were secured on an average 
wholesale price for milk of 1^. 3|d. per gallon and an average 
yield per cow of 604 gallons per annum. An analyris of the totw 
cost shows that labour accounted for 22^ per cent., foodstu& 
53^ per cent, (after an allowance for residues), herd replacement 
lOJ per cent., sundry items 9^ per cent., and delivery 4| per cent. 
The writer draws attention to one important factor in the 
efficiency of milk production which is not always recognized, 
xxamely, the services of the cowman, and he suggests that there 
seems to be a real need for some organization by which cowmen 
cordd be given some training in the principles of good cowman- 
ship. For example, many cowmen to-day co-operate readily 
enough in keeping reliable milk records, but in how many cow¬ 
sheds is feeding regulated with any accuracy according to these 
records ? The farmer may ration the herd, but the rationirg 
of the individual cows is in the hands of the cowman (Bef. 25). 

(c) Sheep .—Less work has been done probably upon the 
economic problems of sheep farming than upon many other 
branches of the farmer’s business. This is surprising, consider^ 
hiow important the fiock is on so many farms, and considering 
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the great changes that are manifested in recent years in this 
branch of husbandry. Much is heard of the decline in the numbers 
of hurdle sheep and of the growing importance of the grass 
breeds of the bill districts. But there is little information, either 
statistical or financial, to illustrate and to explain the changes 
that are said to be going on. A Eeport from the Edinburgh and 
East of Scotland College of Agriculture, issued during the year, 
upon the financial results of some Border Sheep farms, is not 
designed to elucidate points such as these. But breeders and 
feeders in Northern England may be interested in these figures 
of their neighbours’ experience (]^f. 26). 

{d) P(yutary .—^Pew things in British farming since the War 
have been more striking than the growth of the poultry industry, 
and its importance is illustrated by the attention which it has 
received from investigators in all parts of the country. In 
1913 70 per cent, of the total egg consumption was represented 
by imported supplies, but by 1932 this figure was reduced to 
40 per cent. Even these figures do not give the whole story of 
the expansion of the home industry, for between these years 
the to^ consumption of eggs increased by about 30 per cent. 
That the poultry industry is not altogether happy, either in the 
present development of production methods or in its marketing 
organization, is manifest, and some of the troubles were ventilated 
and discussed at the Farmers’ Club* Both paper and discussion 
were naturally discursive, and they must be read to be appreciated 
(Eef. 27). 

Few branches of farming are carried on with so much diversity 
of practice as poultry-keeping, but the business tends to become 
more and more specialized, some men concentratmg on incubation 
and sale of chicks, others on egg production, others on fattening. 
Egg production itself shows a wide range of method, varying 
from the hen battery to the free-range flock. It follows that 
generalizations about the econonodcs of poultry keeping are 
impossible, and readers must be referred to the published Reports 
of research work for the information they contain. They include 
an economic study of representative commercial egg farms in the 
North and West (Eef. 28); an economic survey of the poultry 
industry, with special reference to the Counties of Somerset, 
Gloucester, Worcester; Hereford and Wiltshire (Ref. 29); and 
two Reports on the cost of egg production and the financial 
results of some spedalist poultry farms in the East of Scotland 
(Refs. 30 and 31), 

4. Mechanical Egmpment, 

Most of the research work in the application of machinery to 
farm uses is summarized elsewhere, but reference may be made 
to" a Report in the series entitled X^bgress in English Farming 
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Systems,” published by the Agricultural Economics Research 
I^titute, Oxford, describing the stages in the mechanization of 
farm processes on a Worcestershire farm. The farm area extends 
to about 1,100 acres in the occupation of Messrs. D. and E. 
Bomford, and it is managed in three divisions, more or less 
watertight. There is a large area of clay land, managed on a 
com and fallow rotation, with tractor-drawn implements, but the 
Harvester-Thresher is not in use, as the straw, which has a ready 
market, is unsaleable as it comes from this machine. There is 
a considerable tract of grassland supporting a large dairy herd 
equipped with the Hosier milking bad, while the rest of the land 
is devoted mainly to potatoes, strawberries, Brussels sprouts and 
cabbage. Some 220 acres are under market-garden crops. 
This branch of the business is perhaps the most instractive. 
By the use of a variety of most ingenious machines, most of 
them designed and manufactured in the Messrs. Bomfords’ 
own workshops, the acreage thus intensively farmed has been 
increased year by year without either the displacement or the 
increase of the labour staff. All the implications of the system 
are not yet fully realized, but those, who think *that there is 
room for an expansion of intensive farming with market garden 
crops organized in small holdings would do well to study this 
example of large scale organization (Bef. 32). 


W.—MmOBIXANBOtJS. 

The future of agricultural co-operation in the distribution of 
agricultural produce rests largely with the Marketing Boards 
established under the Agricultural Marketing Acts. Trading 
Societies on a voluntary basis are, however, well established in 
most parts of the country. Whereas in England they have 
received little study of recent years, possibly owing to the 
winding up of the parent body, the A^cultural Organization 
Society, agricultural co-operative traders in Wales are well 
organized, and a comprehensive study of their operations in 
recent years was undertaken at the University College, Aberyst¬ 
wyth. Membership during the past seven years proved to be 
almost stationary, but total sales show a sti^ady increase when 
allowance is made for the heavy fall in prices. Feeding-stuffs form 
the bulk of the transactions in the classification of the cash sales 
of fifty societies, amounting to some 73 per cent,, and fertilizers, 
which come second in value, are only 6 per cent. Most of the 
societies work at a profit, and it is said that their influence in 
keeping the prices of the commodities in which they deal at the 
lowest possible economic level is considerable (Ref. 33). 

The pubhcation of ‘*The Agricultural Register,” a compre¬ 
hensive summary of the agricultural history cA the year 1933, 
including the Agricultural Marketihg Commissions, Schemes and 
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Boards, enactments imder the Import Duties Acts, prices and 
supplies of agricultural commodities, wages regulations and other 
matters, was repeated by the Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute, Oxford, as a record of these and other matters affecting 
the organization of agriculture in 1934 (Ref. 34). 

C. S. Obwut. 

Agricultuial Economics Eeseaxch Institute, 

Oxford. 
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I. —Milk Majeuotlsto Sohemb. 

A BBiBi' acoount was given in last year’s Farmer's Guide of the 
inavguration of the Milk Marketing Scheme, of some of the 
difficulties which had arisen in connection with it and of the 
steps which were contemplated in order to cope with these. It 
appears desirable that a short summary of the subsequent 
developments imder the scheme should be included in this 
annual review. 

ihe second year of the sale of milk under the scheme 
began in October, 1934, and the returns for each succeeding 
month showed that the Board were having to deal with a steadily. 
increasing quantity of milk. Thus, m the winter months of 

1933- 34, the total gallonage sold through the Board averaged 
about fifty-five millions per month, whereas in the winter of 

1934- 36 the monthly average had risen to over sixty-four 
m i ll ion gallons. Unfortunately this iuciease in the amount of 
milk dealt with by the Board was not aMociated with a corres¬ 
ponding increase m the amoimt sold for liquid consumption. 
The total amount absorbed by the liquid wiilb market rose 
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indeed, but only from forty-three and a half million gallons to 
forty-five and a half mfilion gallons per month ; hence a much 
lai^er quantiiy of milk had to be used for manufacturing pur¬ 
poses. The quantity of manufacturing milk rose in fact nrom 
a monthly average of fully eleven million gallons in the winter 
of 1933-34 to one of eighteen and a half million gallons in 1934-35, 
an increase of 66 per cent. In the summer of 1934 the average 
quantity of manufacturing milk per month was twenty-one and 
a half million gallons and for the first twelve monilis of the 
Board’s operations 28 per cent, of all the milk handled was 
used for manufacturing pu^oses. 

These figures give some idea of the magnitude of the Board’s 
operations, and the increase in production can be interpreted 
as evidence that, in the view of many farmers, the price policy 
of the Board has been successful. 

The increase in the proportion of manufacturing milk has, 
however, lowered the net price which all farmers have ultimately 
received for their milk ; moreover, the operation of the system 
of inter-regional compensation levies, and the levies which 
producer-retailers have been called upon to pay, have caused 
great dissatisfaction in those regions where the major proportion 
of the milk has gone to the liquid-ndlk market. One remedy 
for this state of affairs is to increase the sales of liquid milk 
throughout the country, and various measures have been taken 
to attain this end. 

The first of these was the Milk-in-Schools Scheme, (Bef. 1) 
which came into operation on October 1st, 1934. This scheme 
is designed to provide' an increased number of school children 
with a third-of-a-pint bottle of milk on each school day, complete 
with straws, at a price of one Imlfpenny per bottiie. This price 
is not sufficient to meet the cost of pr<muotion, bandlfag tmd 
distribution of the milk, but by reason of the value of milk to 
children, and particularly to those who are under-nourished, a 
contribution towards the cost is made W the Government under 
the Mlk Act, 1934 (Bef. 2). The Milk Board allows to suppliers 
of school milk the sum of sixpence per gallon as distributing 
costs, and pays to each supplier, in addition to this sixpence 
and the shilling per gallon received from the children, any differ¬ 
ence there may be between this amount of one shilling and six- 
pence and the monthly wholesale price of liquid milk per gallon. 
Thenumberof children participating in the scheme on MarchSlst, 
1936, was 2,875,000 and it was stated in the House of Commons 
tirat on the same date 61*5 per cent, of the children in public 
elementary schools were receiving milk at school, the great 
majority under the scheme. 

It is d^ly recognized that the Milk-in-Sohools Scheme 
does not add cureotly to the income received from liquid milk. 
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but in addition to the benefit of the Scheme from the health 
point of view, there is good reason to believe that it will demon¬ 
strate, on a national scale, the value of milk as a food, will help 
to develop a milk habit and will thus lead to a marked 
increase in the consumption of liquid milk throughout the country. 

The Accredited Producere^ BoU Scheme. 

The second measure for increasing the sale of liquid milk 
was the scheme to establish a Roll of Accredited Rpoducers 
(Ref. 3) which came into operation on May 1st, 1936. The 
object of this scheme is to encourage farmers to produce a cleaner 
and better-keeping milk by the payment of a bonus of one 
penny per gallon to every producer who qualifies for a Grade A 
licence according to the Milk (Special Designations) Order, 1923. 
The bonus is paid from a fund obtained by the Milk Board from 
contributions on a gallonage basis by all producers. 

An effort was made to introduce the scheme on January 1st, 
1936, but difficulties on certain points of principle, administration 
and cost, arose between the Milk Board and the Goimty Councils, 
who have the responsibility of granting Grade A licences under 
the above-mentioned Order. The main point of principle was 
that, while the Board’s scheme was based on the idea of 
inducing the farmer, by meaoas of a monetary reward, to 
produce a better article, the County Councils Association preferred 
the method of prohibiting the sale for liquid consumption 
of milk which did not attain Grade A standard, as recommended 
by the Committee on Cattle Diseases in their Report (Ref. 4). 
The main point of administration was that the Board’s 
scheme required County Agricultural Organizers to give the 
necessary certificate as to the methods of milk production 
on the farm, and the Association was of opinion that this 
duty would lessen, if not destroy, the good relationships 
which now exist between farmers and the County Agricultural 
Staffs. On the question of cost, the scheme made no provision 
for assisting those counties with many cows but with low incomes 
from county rates, whereas the County Boroughs received the 
benefit in the form of better milk. These differences were 
ultimately adjusted, at least temporarily, and the County 
Authorities a^eed to do their part in the administration of 
the scheme. 

Since May 1st many farmers have improved their methods 
of production with a view to qualifying for entry on the 
and by July, 1935, the number of Grade A licences which had 
been issued under the scheme was 8,246. The advisory work of 
the County Staffs on cleaner milk production has, of course, 
increased, but fortunately the equipment required and the 
methods to be followed are well known; also (in addition to 
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publications issued by individual counties) the three Bulletins 
recently issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and entitled : 
“ Studies Concerning the Handling of Milk ” (No, 31); “ Con¬ 
struction of Cowhouses ’’ (No. 40) and “ Modem Milk Production’' 
(No. 62) supply all the information needed by farmers to enable 
them to comply with the conditions imder which the licences 
are granted. 

The bearing of the Accredited Producers’ Scheme on the sales 
of liquid milk lies in the expectation that the consumer will be 
receiving, at the same price, a milk of greater cleanliness and 
keeping quality, and will thus be induced to increase his con¬ 
sumption. Many authorities have pointed out that one of the 
chief factors hindering the increase of consumption is alack of any 
assurance that the milk offered for sale complies with strict 
hygienic standards. Although the scheme, as at present con¬ 
stituted, does not provide that all milk produced under it shall 
be offered for liquid sale, there is every likelihood that retailers 
will make a point of buying such miUk and of informing their 
customers that they are doing so. In the course of a few years an 
increase in sales may be expected to result, and should this not 
happen there is a probability that the financial incentive in the 
form of the bonus will be replaced by legislation requiring that 
all milk for liquid consumption shall attain a certam standard 
of cleanliness, approximately that of Grade A nrilk, at the farm. 

The effect of the above-mentioned schemes on the amount of 
milk sold for liquid consumption, and therefore on the pool 
price received by farmers, has as yet been negligible, and the 
increase in production, resulting in increased levies and lower 
pool prices, has given rise to so many complaints and has caused 
so much dissati^action with the mode of operation of the Milk 
Marketing Scheme as a whole that, in February, 1936, the 
Minister of Agriculture appointed a Milk Ee-organization 
Commission for Great Britain to consider, amongst other things, 
the working of organized milk marketing in Britain under the 
English and Scottish schemes, and its incidence on production, 
distribution and consumption and to make recommendations 
for further improvement. This Commission is at work at present 
and its report will be of fundamental unportance to all branches 
of the milk industry. 

TAe AUe&teA H&rda ScJisme. 

For many years the Ministry of Agriculture has been urged 
firstly to provide a means whereby herd owners would be 
encouraged to eliminate from their herds all animals which reacted 
to the tuberculin test, and secondly, to give offiomi recognition 
to hards where this health standard had been attaint. In 
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January, 1936, the first step in this direction was taken by the 
issne of the Attested Herds Scheme. (Ref. 5). 

The scheme is in part based on the recommendations of the 
Cattle Diseases Committee (Ref. 4) and describes (1) the facilities 
provided for the official certification of cattle herds free from 
tuberculosis, and (2) the steps to be taken by the owners of 
such herds in order to obtain an official Certificate of Attestation 
from the Ministry of Agriculture, entitling the herd to be added 
to the official Register of Attested HercU and to the other 
benefits of such registration. 

An owner of a herd may apply for attestation provided no 
reactors have been foxmd in the herd at the two previous tests. 
The Ministry then carries out an official test of the herd, including 
stock of all ages, free of charge; if all pass, and the premises 
generally are approved by the Ministry’s inspector, a certificate 
of attestation is granted. Owners of attested herds who sell their 
milk through the Milk Marketing Scheme will receive a 
bonus of one penny per gallon. This bonus is provided by the 
Government under section 9 of the Milk Act, 1934, which enacts 
that the Minister of Agriculture may ‘‘expend out of moneys 
provided by Parliament such sums as he thinks fit, with the 
object of securing so far as practicable that the milk supplied 
for human consumption in England or in Scotland, as the case 
may be, is pure and free from 3ie infection of any ^sease.” 

The scheme was welcomed in principle, but has, so far, met 
with very limited success. Critics have pointed out that a herd 
can become attested only after the owner, by his own efforts, 
has freed it from all reactort; and that until some assistance 
is provided for those who have not yet attained this end, progress 
will be very slow. Unfortunately also, the small amount of the 
bonus, in relation to the expenses and risks involved, is detri¬ 
mental to the success of the scheme.^ 

Some confusion has arisen through the names given to the 
Accredited and Attested Schemes. In recent veterinary articles 
in this country and in American reports the term “ Accredited 
has been used to describe a herd free from tuberculosis. In 
England for some years the term has been used to describe 
herds where the hygienic quality of the milk was supervised 
by the County Agricultural Authorities but where the herd was 
not necessarily free from tuberculosis. “ Attested ” is a new 
word introduced by the Ministry of Agriculture and has the 
same meaning as “ Accreffited ” in America. 


^ An o£6iciaI statement was made in August, 1936, that so far only 
thirty herds had become attested, and that amendments to the scheme, to 
provide for assistance to herds which were nearly but not quite free from 
reactors, were under consideration. 
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In previous issues of the Farmer^s Guide, (1931, p. 40 ; 1929, 
p. 37 and 1927, p, 36) particulars Tvere given regarding the for¬ 
mation and maintenanoe of tubercle-free herds, and the Ministry 
of Agriculture has also issued recently two advisory leaflets on 
this subject (Ref. 6 and 7). 

Baikt Cattle—^Bbebdinq, Type anjd Management. 
Imjtroved Breeding Methods, 

The increased attention given in recent years to methods of 
breeding for milk production has been maintained during 1934, 
and there are indications that the interest will be intensified 
during the next few years. 

In all countries during the last twenty-five years records of 
milk yield and fat percentage have been largely used by breeders 
of dairy stock in the selection of both cows and bulls, and this 
practice has undoubtedly contributed to the improvement 
which has been brought about in the average output of our herds. 
At least it can safely be said that the use of records has provided 
a means of accurate meaRurement of the output of individual 
cows and has supplied standards whereby we can judge whether 
the yields obtained are satisfactory or not. 

A ma>rked development of the science of genetics has also 
taken place during recent years and we are now beginning to 
get a little accurate knowIe<^e of the mode of inheritance of some 
of the numerous good and bad characteristios of our cattle. 

One of the problems which confront breeders is how to make 
the best use of the information which milk recording and the 
science of breeding have placed at their disposal, and numerous 
articles have been written to show what practices should be 
follow'ed. Recently an American writer has pubhshed a book 
on “ Breeding Profitable Dairy Cattle (Ref. 8) which challenges 
some of our popular opinions and contains many helpful sug¬ 
gestions about breeding methods for the future. 

The author—^E. Parmalee Rrentioe—^has studied dairy stock 
in many countries and owns a dairy herd and farm at Mount 
Hope, Massachusetts, where much research has been carri^ 
out into breeding methods. He states that the ptirpoise of his 
book is “ to do for agriculture in the twentieth century, by the 
application of the new knowledge of inheritance, as much as 
was done in the nineteenth century by the invention of agricul¬ 
tural machinery,” He emphasises the high proportion of farm 
income which is derived from milk and xnilk products, and 
points out that the average annual yield of milk of American 
cows is low (4,600 lb,) and that by unproved breeding methods 
the average can be raised to twice its present figure. The average 
yield of EngEsh cows is given as 462 ga^ons (Census of Agricultural 
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Production, 1931) and no one idll deny that any methods which 
would raise this by even 60 per cent, are well worthy of study 
and, if found to be commercially economical, also worthy of 
adoption. 

1 In the first part of his book, the author gives an interesting 
Iiistorical account of the growth of dairying in Europe and 
states that there have been four distinot periods in the develop¬ 
ment of dmiw cattle. First, the time of open-field farming 
before 1746 w^hen milk production was strictly limited by lack 
of winter food. Second, the age of Bakewell, the Colling Brothers 
and Bates, after 1745, when food became abun^t but before 
the general establishment of herd books. Third, the age of 
. pedigree breeding from the establishment of herd books to the 
founding of Cow-Testing Associations, i.6., the introduction of 
tnillr recording. Fourth, the period now begiiming, marked by 
the introduction of genetic methods of breeding and the use of 
proved good sires. 

One of the most important points made is that those cows 
which are entered in herd books are not appredably better, in 
respect of milk yield, than unr^istered cows; that the posses¬ 
sion of a pedigree is no guarantee of superior merit; and that 
the commerci^ farmer has therefore little inducement to purchase 
: registered stock. The author summarizes this position in words 
which merit the attention of all Dairy Breed Societies : “ So long 
as the Breed Associations register oh pedigree alone, taking good, 
bad and indifferent without production records, improvement 
in quality is impossible.” Another challengmg sentence is, “ If 
any association puts ‘salesmanship’ first, giving to scientifio 
breedmg a subsidiary place, it will faU to meet this demands of 
the dairy industry and ultimately wiU be superseded by another 
organization.” 

On the question of the importance of type in judging and 
selection it is stated that the description of many of the ” points " 
which are considered desirable can be traced backwards through 
the books of early writors to the time when cattle were valued 
mainly for draught purposes, and that sufScient attention has 
not b^ paid to the chan;^ in type necessitated by a marked 
change in purpose for which the animals are kept. In this 
connection it is surpridng to find little or no reference to the 
shape of the udder and to the improvements which have been 
brought about, e^ecially in the Ayrshire breed, in regard to 
protection from injury and ease of milking. Also on the question 
of type as a guide to the selection of a bull, the weakness of 
sdiection by pedigree almie, or by appearance alone, is rightly 
stressed, but no mention is made of the importance of the type 
of the dam in the chdiee of a young brdl. 

The constraetive portion of this bool^ which deserves diose 
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attention, is that devoted to the progeny test as a measure of 
productive ability and the means whereby the results of a 
progeny test can be most simply and helpfully stated. A number 
of methods whereby progeny records can be tabulated and 
interpreted are given and discussed, and finaDy the Mount 
Hope index is given in its two forms—^the ‘‘ (Jommeroial ” and 
the “ Precise.'’ For practical purposes the Commercial form is 
considered to be accurate enough and it may be easily understood 
and simply stated. It is based on the belief that the progeny 
inherit equally from both parents; hence, when the average 
^eld or fat percentage for a group of dams and their daughters 
by the same bull is known, the index or transmittmg value of 
the bull can be calculated; for example—the dams’ average 
milk production is 8,000 lb. and the daughters’ average pro¬ 
duction is 10,000 lb., then the buU has transmitted a productive 
ability of 12,000 lb.; similarly, it the average fat content of the 
dams’ milk is 4*5 per cent., and the daughters’ average is 4*0 
per cent., then the bull has transmitted a fat percentage of 3*5 
per cent. 

There are numerous points^ to be attended to in arriving at 
a reliable average for a group of daughters and their dams, but 
the above simple statement shows the principle on which the 
productive index of a bull can be calculated. 

The ‘‘ Precise ” form of the Mount Hope index differs slightly 
from the ** Commercial ” form m that the milk inheritance of 
the daughters is taken as seven-tenths of the way toward the 
higher parent, while in fat percentage they are four-tenths of the 
way to the higher parent.” ^ 

It wiU be readily agreed nowadays that the assessment of 
the breeding value of a dairy buU can best be made by a study 
of the production of his daughters, considered either alone or in 
conjunction with their dams’ yields, but there will be more 
hesitation m attempting to state in definite figures the trans¬ 
mitting value of a biiU, because other characteristics of the 
daughters, in addition to the yield and fat percentage of their 
milk, have to be taken into account in assessing thdr true 
merit. In course of time, however, the statement of bull radices 
will doubtless become usual, and they will certainly be most 
helpful in constructive breeding. In this connection Mr. Prentice’s 
book is a most ust^ul contribution and there is also no doubt 
that his criticism of the present methods of herd-book registra¬ 
tion on ancestry alone, and of the importance attached to certain 
points of type in the judgi^ and selection of cows, and parti¬ 
cularly of bulls, must receive the careful consideration dE the 
Dairy Breed Societies in this country as well as in America. 

previous issues of the Farmer's ChMe^ 1932, pp* 4-8 j 
J&vnml of 1834, pp. 271-276. 
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An interesfiiiig illustration of the benefits to be derived from 
the use of progeny-test results in the selection of stock bulls is 
contained in a bulletin issued by the New York State Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station (Eef. 9). An account is here given 
of the progress of the station’s herd of Jerseys since its foundation 
in 1900 and it is sho\m, by the average figures for the yearly 
production of butter fat per cow, that there was no improvement 
from that date to 1921. Du]^ this period the herd was 
replenished by home-b3red stock and bulls or bull calves were 
chosen as they were required from good herds, out of good 
cows with satisfactory pedigrees, and were sold or slaughtered at 
four, to five years of age; in fact, the breeding methods followed 
were considered to be the best-calculated to improve production. 
Under these conditions the average yearly output of buttw fat 
per cow was of the order of 350 lb. There were occasional 
years when production reached a higher average level, but this 
was because some of the older cows were milked for longer 
lactation periods and not because of any improvement in the 
cows themselves. 

I^om 1921 onwards the bulls in use were retained until 
their daughters came into milk; one was proved to be really 
good and the othw was proved to be only moderate; the former 
was retained for another year and the latter was slaughtered. 
The next two bulls used in the herd were bought, as calves, after 
a careful study of the progeny records of their sires and grand¬ 
parents. Both have proved to be very good, and the average 
annual biitter-fat yield per cow has been raised to well over 
400 lb., rising to some 460 lb. in 1931 and 1932. Apart from the 
greater care in the choice of bull calves for future stock bulls, 
rile practice has been to retain those which have proved good 
until they were ten to eleven years of age, while more stringent 
selection has been applied to the cows in herd. It is olauned 
that the results dearly indicate that, in the choice of bull calves 
intended fcnr herd sires, more attention should be paid to the 
prc^eny of their ancestors. The calf should be the son of a proved 
^)od sire, the majority of whose daughters should show production 
reccnrds substantiaUy higher than the average of the herd in which 
rile young bull is to be used. / 

Progeny BecorMng in England. 

The possibility of luaking improvements of similar nature 
and degree in English herds is by no means remote, provided 
that the owner will give to the choice of bulls the rime and 
care which the subject warrants. The English milk-recording 
system, while still capable of improvement, gives the yields of 
all the cowB in herds which adopt the scheme; hence the umterial 
already exists, in the annual r^[isters, whereby the true value of 
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the bulls formerly used in a herd can be judged. The next stage 
is to group together the yields of the daughters of any one bull 
in such a manner that iiie true meaning of the records can be 
determined and a comparison made, if desired, with the records 
of the respective dams. At the instigation of the Central Council of 
Milk Recording Societies, the Ministry of Agriculture inaugurated, 
in October, 1934, a Progeny Recording Scheme (Ref. 10) whereby 
the progeny records of any bull used in a recorded herd can be 
collected for study if the owner so desires. Most, if not all, 
Milk Recording Societies have adopted the scheme, and it is to 
be hoped that a large number of members of these societies will 
make use of the facUities now available to enable them to under¬ 
stand more fully the results of the breeding methods they have 
followed in the past, and to plan more efficiently for the future, 

III.— ^Milk Rbcokding. 

Progress in Britain and other Ccmrdries. 

The recording of the quantity of milk yielded by individual 
cows is now a well-established feature of good herd management, 
but it cannot be claimed that the practice is as popular as it 
ought to be in England and Wales. It is common knowledge 
that many county societies have great difficulty in maintaining 
their membership and the Annual Report of the Live Sto^ 
Improvenmd Schme published by the Minist]^ of Agriculture 
(Ref, 11} shows that the membership of societies has decreased 
by some 18 per cent., and the number of cows recorded by 
some 13 per cent., since 1926. 

Nevertheless, milk recording, or **oow testmg” as it is 
sometimes called, forms part of the organized activities carried 
out for the benefit of dairy farmers m almost every country 
where milk production is of importance. Recently the Inter- 
, national Institute of Agriculture has published a lengthy 
article on ** The Present State of Milk Recording throughout 
the World ’* (Ref. 12) and some valuable mformation is given on 
the development of the movement and the variation in the 
methods adopted in different countries. 

At present, milk recording is practised in thirty-four countries 
by more than 14,000 organizations; about 286,000 famers 
and stock-breeders have their cows tested and about four-and-a- 
hatt million cows are regularly under supervision. These 
figures show a great advance on the position of ten years ago, 
when twenty countries had taken up the work and less than two 
million cows were being tested. 

The following table is extracted from the above-mentioned 
article in order to give a comparison betwe^ the chief dairying 
countries;— 
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Dbvelopment op Mile Bpcobding tn VAmotrs Coxtntribs, 


Country, 

Year 3f.E. 
Societies 
ttrst 

formed. 

Present Position. 

For 

Year. 

No. of 
farms. 

No. of 
cows. 

Approx, 
aver. No. 
of I'Ows 
per herd 

Per/‘en*age 
of cows 
tested. 

England and Wales 

1914 

1932-33 

4,598 

135,902 

29 

4-7 

Scotland 

1903 

1933 

741 

32,456 

44 

13-0 

Northern Ireland. 

(1921) 

1934 

2,644 

15,060 

6 

6-0 

Irish Free State . 

1910 

1934 

4,186 

49,052 

12 

4-0 

Canada 

1911 

1933-34 

4,351 

58,671 

13 

1-7 

New South Wales. 

1912 

1932-33 

2,600 

69,096 

28 

6*8 

Victoria 

1921 

1932-33 

3,383 

109,733 

32 

13*4 

New Zealand 

1909 

1932-33 

6,332 

278,104 

44 

16-6 

Denmark . 

1895 

1933-34 

4»,9 3 

701,087 

14 

39*6 

Finland 

1898 

1931 

20,456 

239,069 

12 

18*4 

Netherlands 

1899 

1932 

15,186 

159,157 


12*2 

Sweden 

1898 

1932-33 

17,803 

300,865 

17 

14*7 

Germany 

1897 

1934 

75,666 

135,870 

2 

11*2 

United States 

1883 

1934 

13,694 

335,437 

25 

1*3 


The retttms from the different countries no doubt differ 
somewhat in the methods by which the %ures are obtained^ 
particularly in respect of the percentage of the total cows in 
each country which are recorded; nevertheless the table gives a 
fair indication of the relative popularity of milk recording 
tlnough organized societies. On this basis England and Wales 
falls far be^^d most of the other countries mentioned, and it 
would be interesting and helpful to have an adequate explanation 
of the fact. 

When the prevalence of milk recording in England is studied 
in relation to the different counties a very marked variation is 
found* In 1927, for example, in Hertfordshire and Berkshire 
the proportion of cows recorded rose to 26 per cent., while in 
Cheshire and Staffordshire under 2 per cent, of the cows were 
recorded (Ref. 13). In 1933 the leading counties were Hert¬ 
fordshire and Suffolk (27 per cent.) and ^rkshire (24 per cent.), 
so that, in these, counties at least, milk recording on a society 
basis has made great progress. 

The popularity of milk recording in England and Wales 
cannot be fully measured merely by taking account of the 
number of henis which are included in the various county 
societies, because a large number of farmers keep records for 
their private information. In view of the small size of the 
average herd recorded in some other countries it would appear 
that the cost of official recording in these countries does not 
deter the small farmer to the same extent as in England and 
Wales, and it would therefore be useful to have a careful 
comparison made of the m^ods and costs in relation to the 
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frequency of visits by the recorder and the amount of assistance 
which the farmer actually receives. Unfortunately the inter¬ 
national review referred to above does not deal with costs. 

Even if allowance be made for the keeping of private records, 
it cannot be maintained that the progress of mflk recording in 
England and Wales in recent years has been satisfactory. The 
scheme under which the county societies work was introduced 
in 1914 and it has undergone no material change during the 
twenty-one years that it has been in operation. A reconsidera¬ 
tion of the whole scheme, in the light of results at home and 
methods and results abroad, and with a view to introducing 
such changes as would lead to greater popularity without any 
loss of reliability, is now necessary. 

IV.— Secretion of Milk and Milking. 

Structure of the Cow's Udder. 

' The act of milking, whether by hand or machine, is the 
first stage in the management of milk and is important because 
the method and the efficiency with which it is carried out affect 
the condition of the udder and also the quantity, quality and 
cleanliness of the milk. It follows that accurate knowledge of 
the structure of the udder is essential to an understanding of 
what happens before and during milking, and affords guidance as 
to the best methods of removing the milk. 

A description of the structure of cow’s udder appears in 
almost all textbooks on dahy herd management and milk 
production, but on many points there has been a lack of precise 
information. Recent work at the University of Mssouri 
(Refs. 14 and 15) has added to our knowledge of the relationship 
of one quarter of the udder to another and of the average yield 
of milk from the respective quarters. It has often been noticed 
that, when the milk yield from one quarter is lessened by injury 
or cUsease, the total yield is not so much affected as might 
have been expected, and the opinion has been held that the inilk 
secreted in one quarter can, in emergencies, be partially with¬ 
drawn from the other teats. A dissection of the udder and 
the injection of coloured dyes into the different quarters have 
shown that the right and left halves of the udder are separated 
by a ligament which also helps to carry the weight of the udder; 
the fore and rear quarters in each half are not separa^ in so 
definite a manner, but a thin layer of coimeotive tissue divides 
these two quarters and does not allow the milk secreted in one 
quarter to filter into another; it follows that all the milk 
^avm from each quarter is produced in that quarter. 

From the opening at the point of the teat a short duct or 
channel, smrounded by a circular muscle, leads to a cavity in 
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the middle of the teat. The circular muscle is designed to 
retain in the teat and udder the milk that gathers in the udder 
between milkings. It also prevents, to a large extent, the 
entrance of dirt. When this canal is very small a thin stream of 
milk is obtained and we then have one of the causes which make a 
cow a “ hard milker.” lYom the cavity in the teat a channel 
leads upwards to a much larger cavity or cistern in each quarter ; 
this cistern is divided by thin layers of tissue into pockets of 
various sizes and its purpose is to store the milk, as it is .made, 
until the next milking, From the cistern in each quarter 
large ducts or channels lead into the milk gland and, as they 
extend upwards, divide into smaller channels and each small 
duct ultimately ends in a small cavity (alveolus) in which milk 
secretion takes place. Surrounding each alveolus there is a 
network of blood-vessels, and the materials from which milk is 
made are taken from the blood by the cells lining the walls of 
each cavity. 

The blood supply enters the udder by two large arteries—one 
entering the rear quarter of each half—and these send branches 
to all parts of the udder. After the milk-making materials, or 
some proportion of them, have been removed from it, the blood 
is collected in veins and returned to the heart. Some of this 
blood leaves the udder by the so-called milk veins,” visible 
on the under side of the belly, but veins also leave the udder by 
an upward roxite; hence the size of the “ milk veins ” can only 
be of limited value as an indicator of the supply of blood from 
which milk has been made. There is also a “ loop ” connection 
between the large veins on one side and those on the other, so 
that blood from every part of the udder can leave by the most 
suitable vein according as the cow is in a standing position or 
is lying on either side. 

Bven a superficial knowledge of the structure of the udder 
win make clear the delicate nature of the tissues and the need 
for gentleness in the general management of cows, care in 
attending to the udder at all stages and the adoption of methods 
of milking which will get the maximum quantity of milk from the 
cisterns through the teats without any undue stretching or injury. 
Instruction in milking should be accompanied by a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the structure of the udder and the mode of milk formation. ^ 

In order to obtain information on the quantity and fat 
content of the milk secreted by the different quarters, a special 
mi lk ing machine was designed by the Missouri inves%ators in 
order to collect the milk from each quarter in a separate con¬ 
tainer, and results were obtained from seventy-four lactations of 
forty-five cows of different breeds. Each pow was mUked one 
wedk in each four weeks by the special milking machine, and 
the other three weeks by an ordinary niaohine. It was found 
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that, on the average, the two front quarters produced 42per cent, 
and the two rear quarters 58 per cent, of the total milk and 
that the right and left sides produced almost exactly 50 per cent, 
each. The average percentage yielded by each quarter was :— 
right fore, 21*38 ; left fore, 20*52 ; right hind, 28*55 ; and left 
hind 29*65 per cent. The rate of decrease in yield was on the 
average much the same for aU quarters but there were numerous 
exceptions where one or more quarters decreased in yield and 
the other quarters increased proportionately. Ifo attempt is 
made to give reasons for such changes. Eegarding the fat content 
of the Edik, no tendency was noticed for either the fore or 
hind quarters to yield milk richer in fat than the others. When 
however, owing to abnormal conditions, the yield of one or more 
quarters declined more rapidly than those of the others the fat 
percentage tended to increase in the former. 

Milking Machines and Milk Fields, 

The influence of machine milking on the yield of cows has 
been studied by Bartlett and Huthnanoe (Ref. 16). Three 
different machines had been used between 1925 and 1934 in 
the herd of the National Institute for Research in Dairying, 
and the milk records for that period were found to include 
eighty-four lactation yields of cows milked by machine through¬ 
out the complete ladliation period. Each of these yields was 
“ paired with the yield of a hand-milked cow of approximately 
similar age and date of calving. Fjcevious studies had shown 
no measurable differences between the results from the three 
machines, hence in this comparison all three machines were 
taken together. 

The results obtained are stated below :— 


84 laei pedods 
hax)4-iDiiIkdd. 

Silact. peiicdi 
iQAcbine-milked. 

Mean lactation yield (lb.) * . * 7,770 

Service Period (days) (^.e., interval between 

calving and effective service) . . 97 

Bays in roSk ..299 

7,259 

lOS 

298 

Bays dry «..»•« 83 

Corrected lactation yield (lb*) corrected 

for age, month of calving and seryice 
period).. 7,2U 

96 

6,698 


It is concluded, after statistical examination, l^t the 
differences are not conclusive, as the number of periods was not 
sufficient to measure accurately such small differences. 

The persistency of yield throughout the lactatloii was also 
studied and it was found that at the ffith week after calving 
the average weekly yield of the two groups was practically 
identical but that, as the milking period progressedj the machine- 
milked group defined more rapidly, until by the thirtieth we^ 
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after calving the machine-milked cows were averagng 26-6 lb. 
less Tnillr per week than those milked by hand. This difference 
was found to be statistically significant, hence it is concluded 
that the machines, or something associated with their use, 
caused the cows to be less persistent in milk production. The 
fat and solids-not-fat percentages were also studied, but there 
was no indication that the machine milking had affected the 
proportion of these constituents. 

It is suggested that the apparent depression in nailk yield 
may be overcome by improvements in machine milking and 
that decreases in yield often result from defective management. 
There is need for further investigation of this subject. 

Effect of reTnovirig forC'-milk on the fat percentage of milk. 

It is well known that the first-drawn milk is very low in fat, 
and it has been suggested that a small proportion of the fore-milk 
could be discarded where it was necessary that the bulk milk 
should contain more than a given fat percentage. The effect of 
removing varying proportions of the fore-milk on the fat per¬ 
centage of the remainder has been studied at the Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment Station (Ref. 17) in relation 
to the requirement that Gr^e A milk in ISTew York must contain 
not less than 3*5 per cent, of fat. 

The amounts of fore-milk removed were five, ten, fifteen and 
twenty streams from each quarter of the udder. This method 
of measurement was adopted because it could be easily practised 
under ordinary milking conditions, although naturally the 
quantity of milk drawn by a given number of streams varied 
from cow to cow. It was found that the percentage of fat in 
the remainder of the milk was raised slightly as the quantity of 
fore-milk drawn was increased, but with cows naturally yielding 
milk of low fat content, the proportion which must be discarded 
—even though used for calf or pig-feeding—was too large to 
justify the practice economically. The largest proportion of 
the samples examined were drawn from Holstein cows since 
these constituted the major portion of the herd. With this 
breed the increase in the fat content of the bulk xnilk, due to 
the removal of the fore-milk, Was as follows :—^Eive streams gave 
an increase of 0*06 per cent, fat; ten streams 0*10 per cent.; 
fifteen streams, 0-14 per cent, and twenty streams, 0*17 per cent. 
It is also noted that the twenty streams from each teat repre¬ 
sented some 10 per cent, of the entire yield of milk produced 
at that milking. In breeds naturally yielding richer milk the 
increase obtained was slightly greater, but in such breeds the 
need for exceptional measures to raise the fat content of the 
bulk milk sho^d only rarely occur. Incidentally, the results ^ 
this experiment show that the practice of discarcung two or three 
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streams of fore-milk from each teat, (recommended with a view 
to lessening the bacterial count of the bulk milk) is certainly 
not a serious source of loss ; in aD the breeds studied, with the 
exception of the Jersey, the fat content in the five breams of 
fore-milk was under 2 per cent. 

V.—^Thb Composition of Milk. 

8olids-not-fat content of milk. 

Evidence continues to accumulate to the effect that the 
solids-not-fat content of genuine milk may fall below the so- 
called standard of 8-5 per cent, more frequently than was 
formerly supposed. Nicholson and Lesser of the IJniversity of 
Reading have published (Ref. 18) a comprehensive study ot this 
subject based on a series of experiments carried out over a 
period of three years on a farm in Hampshire. They give also 
the results of tests oi the milk from two other herds. 

Samples taken from the Hampshire herd throughout the 
summer of 1930 confirmed the statements made by the purchaser 
of the milk that it was seriously deficient in solids-not-fat, and 
the owner gladly agreed to co-operate in a series of experiments 
with a view to bringing about an improvement. The farm is 
situated on the Upper Chalk formation and possesses permanent 
pasture of good type for this class of soil, reasonably good 
shelter and adequate water supply. The herd consisted of about 
fifty British Friesians comfortably housed, well managed and 
in good condition. Milking was done by machine, and was 
followed by efiSioient hand-stripping. The breeding records of 
the herd were studied but the low solids-not-fat content could 
not be traced to the progeny of any particular bull. 

In the winter of 1930*^1, thuty cows in the herd were 
divided into three groups of ten each, and the fallowing system 
of feeding decided on;—^Group I (Control) received a main¬ 
tenance ration of 14 lb. seeds ” hay, 7 lb. oat straw, 30 lb. 
mangolds, with 3^ lb. concentrates per gallon of milk. Group II 
received the same ration except that 20 lb. of maxxow-stem 
kale replaced the 30 lb. of mangolds. Group III received 
the control ration with the daily addition of 6 oz. per head of 
cod-liver oil and malt extract. The kale was given to check 
a local opinion that low solids-not-fat rarely occurred Where 
green food formed part of the winter diet, and the cod-liver oil 
and malt extract were given to ensure a sufficiency of vitamins 
A, C and D in the ration. 

The kale ration was given for about three months and 
the vitamin addition for about four months, and samples 
were taken at weekly intervals from October 28 to March 24. 
Throughout the winter the control group continued to ^ve 
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iTiillf low in solids-not-fat, the average being 8'18 per cent. 
The kale group showed no improvement, having an average of 
8'13 per cent., while the cod-liver oil and malt group, though 
showing a very sli^t improvement in the mor ning milk , 
averaged 8‘11 per cent. 

The herd was turned out to pasture, day and night, at the 
conclusion of the above experiment and samples of the mixed' 
millr were taken in May and the following months. The results 
showed a marked increase in the solids-not-fat content, the 
average for the cows whidi had been under experiment during 
the winter being 8’68 per cent. It should fee noted that the 
advance in lactation would also contribute to this result. 

In the foUowing winter (1931-'32) three groups of cows 
were again agreed on and the feeding was as foUows :—Group I 
(Control) was fed as in 1930-31, except that oat straw was omitted. 
Group n received the same ration as Group I, with the addition 
of a mineral mixture—steamed bone flour, 2*0 parts; salt, 
1'5 parts; wood charcoal, 1‘5 parts; chalk, I'O parts; ferrous 
Budp^te, 0*01 parts and potassium iodide, 0‘005 parts—^to the 
conomtrates at the rate of 6 per cent. Group III received 
the same ration as Group I but was kept out-of-doors day 
and ni^t throughout the winter, coming indoors at mflking 
time o^y. The feeding of Group II was such as to ensure 
that there was no mineral defldenoy and that of Group III 
was intended to reproduoe'as far as possible the grazing conditions 
which had been assodated with an improvement ihe previous 
summer. 

The experimental feeding was continued over a period 
of four months and samples from each cow were again taken 
and tested weekly. The control group attained a higher average 
(8’38 per cent.) than that of the previous winter, the mineral 
group showed a similar result—8'42 per cent., and the outdoor 
group averaged only 8-17 per cent. Thus no beneficial results 
could be attributed to the experimental treatment and the 
problem was still unsolved. 

In the summer of 1932 the herd was turned out day and 
night as usual, and a slight increase in solids-not-fat occurred, 
though it was less marked than m the previous year. Also, 
three cows wde kept indoors, day and night, on winter rations 
during May and these continued to produce mill? low irx solids-, 
not-fat; but when these cows were turned out to grass in June 
one showed a definite rise, one a slight rise and one a decrease 
in the percentage. 

Further experiments were carried out during the winter of 
1932-33 when the groups tmd feeding were as follow :—Group I 
(Contiol), hay, 10 Ib., oat straw, 7 Ib. and mangolds, 40 lb., with 
3} lb. cd a balanced concentrate mixture per gallon of milk- 
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Group II reoeived the same maintenance ration and 10 lb* 
artificially dried grass per head daily in place of concentrates 
for three gallons of milk, and Group III received 2 lb. per head 
daily of dried whey as a supplement to the control ration. 

The dried grass was included to provide, in the winter diet, 
a food resembliog fresh summer grass, in view of the apparent 
slight effect of summer grass in raising the solids-not-fat content. 
Dried whey was given because, in addition to milk sugar, it 
contains, in rather similar proportions, the mineral substances 
found in milk. 

* The dried grass was given for a period of three months 
and no improvement res^ted. After a lapse of two weeks 
2 lb. beet molasses was given per head daily and this also was 
ineffective. The dried whey was given for four weeks without 
improvement, and after three weeks on the control ration, 
2 lb. glucose per head daily was given for five weeks, also 
without effect. For a further three weeks 25 lb. of carrots 
per head daily was given in place of the mangolds, but again 
no improvement resulted. On the whole the percentage of 
solids-not-fat in the milk of all groups was somewhat better 
than during the previous winter. 

During the early summer of 1933 four cows were again kept 
indoors on a winter ration during May and turned out to grass 
in June; in May the solids-not-fat percentage was low and in 
June no improvement was brou^t about by turning the cows out; 
in fact the improvement which had occurred in early summer 
in 1931 and 1932 was not repeated in 1933; this may have 
been associated with a later grazing season and less abundant 
grass than usual. 

From the point of view of assisting farmers to increase 
the percentage of solids-not-fat in the milk of their cows, it 
is disappointing that these extensive experiments have proved 
negative and it can be inferred that the condition was not due to 
faulty nutrition. There were a few cows in the herd which 
consistently yielded milk well above the standard. No explana¬ 
tion is offered of the fact that a gradual improvement took 
place, throughout the three winters, in the control groups of 
cows and in the herd as a whole. 

During the winter of 1931-32 and the following summer, 
samples were obtained from a herd in the Chalk Downs of 
Berkshire where Frieaians, Ayrshires and Guernseys were kept. 
The results showed that the ten Friesians, sampled from 
November to February inclusive, averaged 8'23 per cent., and 
82 per cent, of the individual samples were under the standard 
(8’5 per cent.); the nine Ayrshires averaged 8*62 per cent, and 
39 per cent, of the individual samples were under 8*6 per cent.y 
and the ris Guemsej^ averaged 8*96 per cent, and two samples 
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out of seventy were under 8*5 per cent. During the following 
summer samples taken at intervals of two weeks showed a 
slight improvement from April to June. 

Generally speaking, there is a definite probability that, 
TYtillr which is low in solids-not-fat during the winter will show 
some improvement—^which may or may not be sufficient to 
bring the average over the 8*5 per cent, standard—during 
the following summer. On the other hand, it is well known 
that, on some farms, difficulty in maintaining the solids-not- 
fat content is more likely to occur during the summer than 
during the winter. 

Fmther evidence on this latter point is supplied by the 
report of an investigation into the milk of a typical herd of 
Dairy Shorthorns maintained at the National Institute for 
Besearch in Dairying (Bef. 19). Composite samples of the mUk 
of this herd have been tested weekly for five successive y^rs 
and, in addition to other information gained on the chemical 
composition of milk, it is shown that up to July, 1933, the 
average solids-not-fat content had usually been about 8*90 per 
cent. During July, August and September of that year, how¬ 
ever, the weekly percentage, especially that of the afternoon milk, 
iErequehtly fell below the standard. This season was marked by 
wanhth and drought so that green foliage crops, silage and addi¬ 
tional concentrates had to be ^ven to supplement the pasture 
from the end of June onwards. The results obtained certainly 
point to the shortage of pasture or other factors associated with 
drought conditions as the cause or causes of the decrease in the 
solids-not-fat content of the milk in this instance. 

The Milk Regulations made under the Foods and Drugs Act 
presume, until 3ie contrary is proved, that a sample of milk 
containmg less than 8*5 per cent, solids-not-fat is not genuine, 
by reason of the abstraction therefrom of milk solids, other 
than fat, or the addition of water. The existence of this 
regulation makes it essential that producers should pay more 
attention to the solids-not-fat content of their milk and that the 
whole question should be thoroughly investigated in order to 
gain additional information on the circumsfcances under which 
the regulation is likely to be acmdentally infringed, on the 
causes of deficiency and on the steps which may be taken to 
bring about an improvement. 

Vitamin Content of Milk. 

In recent years the vitamin content ci foods, both for mankind 
and for live stock, has received close attention, and the articles 
and reports whidi have been published on the subject are 
wellnigh innumerable: The more important of those 
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with vitamins in relation to the nutrition of live stock are sum¬ 
marized annually by Dr. Orowther in the ‘‘ Feeding of Live 
Stock” section of this review. Because of the increasing 
attention that is being given to the nutritive value of milk, it 
seems desirable to refer briefly to the contents of some of the 
publioatipns dealiag with the vitamin content of milk. 

The report of the Committee on Cattle Diseases (Ref. 4) 
referred to on a previous page contains a simply written account 
of the vitamins present in mflk and of the effect of pasteurization 
on milk generally. A review of recent work on the nutritional 
value of milk and milk products has been published in the 
Jourml of Dairy Research (Ref. 20). These publications 
should be studied by those who wish for detailed information. 

Vitamin A, which is essential for gro'^h, health and reproduc¬ 
tion, is usually present in milk in relatively large amount, but 
there is evidence that the milk produced by cows on green 
pasture contains more of this vitamin than milk from rations 
contamiag no green food. It has also been demonstrated 
recently that the pigment carotene, present in green foods 
and responsible for the yellow colour of cream and butter, 
may be transformed in the animal body into the colourless 
vitemin A. It follows, therefore, that the vitamin-A content 
of milk is greatest when cows have plenty of green pasture, 
and that on indoor feeding, unless special precautions are 
taken, the content will be much reduced. In this country the 
concentration of vitamin A and carotene in milk and home- 
produced butter is at its lowest in early spring. 

Attempts to maintain the vitamin A and carotene content 
of milk and butter at a summer level have been made, and good- 
quality lucerne hay and artificially dried grass have both been 
found efficient in this respect. In this country the maintenance 
of the colour of milk, cream and butter during the winter and 
early spring has a definite commercial importance, but there is 
as yet no indication that buyers will pay more for winter milk 
of a superior vitamin-A content. It has also been shown 
that the vitamin-A content of milk is largely associated with 
the fat, and that separated milk, from mflk of both high and 
low fat content, contains only a very small quantity of the 
vitamin (Ref. 21). 

The relationship found to exist between carotene and 
vitamin A raises the question of the content of the milk of the 
different dairy breeds in this respect. In spite of the deeper 
colour, i.e. h^her carotene content, of Guernsey milk, it has 
been found that the butter made from the milk of Ayrshire 
and Shorthorn cows had quite as high a yitamin-A content, 
under similar conditions of feeding, A recent comparison 
(Ref. 22) of the milk of Friesiahj Ayrshire, Jersey and Guernsey 
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co^, produced under the same conditions of feeding, has 
shown the difference in vitanun-A content to be insignidcant. 

Vitamin B, or the various vitamins now included in the 
“B complex,” can be formed in the stomach of the cow by 
bacterial action, and the content of the milk remains more 
or less constant throughout the year, independent of season 
and changes in feeding. The supply in milk is apparently* 
ample for all requirements. 

Vitamin 0, the absence of which causes the disease known 
as scurvy, is found in milk in limited amounts, and the con¬ 
centration is apparently increased slightly when the cows 
receive ample supplies of green food. It is stated that “ fresh 
untreated cow’s milk, in the amounts normally consumed, 
contains a supply of this vitamin no more than barely adequate 
for the needs of the infant, and from cows not on pasture it 
may at times be inadequate ” (Eef. 4). The vitamin-C content 
is also definitely decreased by heating or pasteurization, and 
the giving of the juice of oranges or lemons, or the juice of 
scraped swedes, to infants as a source of supply is now recom¬ 
mended whether they are consuming raw or pasteurized milk. 

Vitamin D is particularly associated with the absorption 
of tih.e mineral matter required for bone and teeth formation; 
its presence in adequate amounts is essential to good bone 
development and a deficiency causes rickets in both human 
beings and aninaals. A substance known as ergosterol is present 
in small amounts in living tissues (and can be made chemically) 
and exposure to sunlight produces in the body the active vitamin 
from this substance. 

In milk, vitamin D, like vitamin A, is associated with the 
fat and its concentration varies from summer to winter. The 
amount greatest when the cows are on pasture and is lowest 
in the winter months when fresh untreated milk is liable to be 
A deficiency in the diet can be remedied by the 
addition of ood-liv^ oU, and in addition, the •ntamin-D content 
of the milk can be increased by a variety of methods. * 

Vitamin D Milk. ” / 

In the United States, where apparently rickets is more 
prevalent than in this country, the production of so-called 
vitamin D milk has received much attention from research 
workers and also on a commercial basis. Three methods are 
apparently commercially practicable: (1) the' addition of 
irra^ted yeast to the ration of the cows, (2) irradiating the 
milk directly, and (3) adding to the milk a concentrated extract 
of vita^_ D, usually made from cod-liver oil. All are practised 
m the Umted States, usually by systems of licensing producers 
and regulating production under definite standards of potency 
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(Befs. 23, 24 and 25). Other methods have also proved 
successful viz., adding cod-liver oil to the cow’s ration (but this 
lowers the fat percentage m the milk), giving irradiated ergosterol 
to the cows in their food and irradiating the cows’ udders and 
undersides with carbon arc lamps; these methods have not, 
however, as yet proved commercially practicable. Very few 
attempts have been made in this country to increase by irradia¬ 
tion or otherwise the vitamin-D content of milk (a method is 
known, to be in use on two farms), and the product must be 
regarded as a special milk. Also there appears to be little or no 
demand for such milk from the medical profession. The 
American Journal of Public Health (Ref. 26) states that 
“ the commercial interests have, as usual, taken hold of this 
idea and are pushing it ” and quotes another report (Ref. 27) 
approvingly as follows. “Not until proper judgment and 
control of this entire matter is exercised by those having 
commercial, professional and patent interests can it be expected 
that general confidence can be secured and the public given 
proper products scientifically proved to be of real merit or 
worth. Only by such methods can exploitation of questionable 
products be prev^ted and le^timate products accepted.” 

VI.— Management oe Milk and Milk Utensils. 

RfiLciency in the management of milk and milk utensils 
on the farm is usually judged by the bacterial content and 
keeping quality of the raw milk. The keeping quality, that 
is the lexi^h of time before the milk becomes sour or unusable, 
is noticed by the producer, the retailer who has no pasteurizing 
plant and the consumer; and, thou^ a method of stating 
the keeping quality of milk is used in awarding points in clean- 
milk competitions (Ref. 28), it is too dependent on the sense of 
taste of the individual to be of value in legislation or in classifying 
milk for variations in price. The bacterial content is determined 
by standardized methods, and the maximum counts set out in. 
the MUk (Special Designations) Order, 1923, for Certified and 
for Grade A (Tuberculin Tested) and Grade A milk have come to 
be u^d as representing excellent and good levels of efficiency. 

The introduction by the Milk Marketing Board of the Scheme 
for the formation of an Accredited Producers’ Roll, in which, 
so far as the bacterial condition of the milk is concerned; the 
Grade A level is required, has greatly increased the interest 
of the dairy farmer in those methods of milk production and 
management which will enable him to gain a licence and earn 
the bonus. 

Reference has already been made to the available publica¬ 
tions giving the necessary advice (see page 276) and it is now 
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only necessary to refer to some additional points which have 
been studied in recent research work. 

Sterilization of JRvbber Pa/rts of Milking Machines. 

In the Ministry of Agriculture’s bulletin ('‘Modern Milk 
Production ”) the methods described for sterilizing the rubber 
parts of milking machines include (a) placing in the steam 
chest used for the utensils and sterilizing for fifteen minutes at 
210® F,; (6) immersion in a chloride of lime, salt and washing- 
soda solution; and (c) immersion in water at 160® F. for twenty-jfive 
minutes. The first-mentioned of these methods is the easiest 
and surest, but the “ fife ” of the rubber is shortened to some 
extent. The efficiency of immersion, after the usual thorough 
washing in water at different temperatures, has been studied at 
the University of Caiffomia (Ref. 29) and the results are of 
interest. A special iron tank, 12 in. X 12 in. X 50 m., was made 
with an iron tray on supports inside (so that the parts to be 
treated could drain when necessary), a drainage outlet and a 
connection for a steam pipe. The rubber parts were immersed 
in water in the tank and heated as follows :—(a) to 170® F. for 
twenty minute and allowed to remain in the heated water 
and cool gradually until the next m ilking; (6) to 170®F. for 
twenty minutes and the water then allowed to drain off; (c) to 
185® F. then, wi%)ut applying further heat, allowed to remain in 
the water for twenty minutes and the water then drained. Of 
these methods, the third gave much the best results as judged 
by the bacterial content of rinsings from the tubes, and there 
was little difference in the life of the rubbers. Chemical 
sterilization with (d) a chloride of lime solution and (e and f) 
two strengths of caustic soda solutions was also studied; 
none of these proved so effective as the heat treatment at 
185® F., but the life of the rubber was appreciably longer, 
These solutions also required careful attention, especially in 
warm weather, to maintain the effective strength. 

Milk Contamimtion by Chums. 

Theiisk of contamination of milk through inefficient cleansing 
of milk chums has been studied by Provan (Ref. 30), who draws 
attention to the responsibility of the buyer for the thorough 
cleansing of the chums used for the transport of milk to his 
dep6t. A total of ,173 chums (eighty-seven in winter and 
eighty-six in summer) cleansed hy twelve different buyers were 
examined at the farms, and their condition is stated in the 
following classificationGood, 69; poor, 24 ; moist, 68 ^ 
wntaining milk or dirty water, 17; and putrid smelling, 5. 
Provan also took rinsings of the chums^ to determine the 
contamination of the milk which would result from the condition 



of the chums and found that during the winter months this 
would rarely exceed 2,000 bacteria per c.c., but that during the 
summer months the figure was exceeded in a large number of 
instances. He also points out that contamination is greater 
from moist chums than from those returned in a dry condition: 
It will be obvious that any initial contamination of the milk 
from the chums will act as a starter and contribute to the 
bacterial count of any sample taken from the churns on their 
arrival at the buyer’s premises. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the third 
schedule of the contract forms issued by the Milk Marketing 
Board contains the following regulation “ Railway churns to 
be thoroughly cleansed by the Purchaser and, if necessary, 
washed by the Vendor with boiling water and soda when received 
empty.” This regulation places the responsibility jointly 
on the buyer and the seller. It is essential that chums be 
washed and, if possible, sterilized by the buyer; but a producer 
who intends to qualify for, and retain, his position on the 
Accredited Producers’ Roll, will be well advised to sterilize 
aU the chums at the farm, and thereby prevent any contami¬ 
nation of his milk from this source. The following extract 
from an American report (Ref. 31) deals with the same point 
” Most plants (depots) are attempting to wash and sterilize 
cans promptly after dumping the milk. Even though the 
plants are doing a satisfactory job of cleaning the cans, tkese 
cans are not in the best condition for receiving milk twelve to 
thirty-six hours later unless the producer sterilizes the cans 
immediately before use. Experiments have shown that unless 
this is done the cans may add as many as a half-million baotmal 
per c.c. of milk.” 

Testing of Dairy MaoMnery and 

Reference may be made here to the work of the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s Machinery Testing Committee in so far as it relates 
to dairy machinery and apparatus. The Committee, with the 
co-operation of the National Institute for Research in Dairjdng, 
undertakes the testing of plant and apparatus at the request 
of the manufacturer or his agent. When the test is completed 
a report and certificate of performance are issued by the Ministry.^ 
The tests completed during recent years have dealt with the 
foUowuQg appliances, and an mformative extract from the report 
is also given :— 

Frigidaire Direct Expmsion Milk Coofer (Ref. 32). The 
makers state that the plant will cool forty-five gallons of milk 
per hour from cow heat to 40-46® F. when water at 60-65® F^ 
and a water supply pressure of not less than 26 lb. per square 
inch. The results obtained in the test justify the maker’s claims 
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as regards cooling capacity, as stated in the specification, and 
also meet the accepted requirements as to the degree of cooling 
capacity to be expected from a milk cooling plant. 

Gascoigne Milk Equalizer (Ref. 33). This device is used by 
fitting it to the tray of the milk cooler and rubber tubes are 
attached to convey the mfik equally to a number of chums. 
By using, the equalizer approximately equal quantities of milk 
from one cooler may be supplied to a number of chums 
simultaneoudy, provided that the device is accurately fixed and 
the cooler and equalizer are level. No difficulty was experienced 
in keeping the rubber tubes clean. 

“ lAnga/rd GoUqn Wool Milk Filter Discs (Ref. 34). The 
rate of filtration was good. The efficiency of the discs in 
removing visible dirt was good when used with a protective 
wire gauze or perforated metal disc. 

*'Dymond ” Milk Cooler (Ref. 35). This appliance is 
dedgn^ to cool milk in the chum. It is inserted into the 
chum, and water is run into a funnel communicating with a 
centred vertical tube and thence to four radial vanes. The 
water courses upwards through these vanes and flows outwards 
through four slots to a domed top which rests on and overlaps the 
rim of the chum and distributes the cooling water over the 
outside of the chum. The cooler was found to be capable of 
oooKng milk to a temperature within 3® to of the tem¬ 
perature of the cooling water. Without agitation of the milk 
this result can be attained in one hour, the ratio of water flow 
to quantity of milk cooled being 6'7 to 1, With agitation 
the result can be attained in one hour with a water-to-milk 
ratio of to 1. A single cooler of this type does not compare 
satisfactorily with the standard surface or capillary cooler 
in cooling efficiency or economy where, in general practice, 
more than one chum of milk has to be cooled within a limited 
period. 

Gloucester 0-K, Sterilizer (Ref. 36), This apparatus is 
designed for the sterilization of milk utensils on the farm. 
When the sterilizer was working inside a building and adequately 
protected from direct draughts and with proper attention 
to the fire, an effective sterilizing temperature (210®P.) was 
attained and maintamed throughout the cabinet for at least ten 
minutes. When adequate protection from direct draughts was 
not provided, and wind and weather conditions were adverse, 
this temperature could not be maintained for the period 
indicated. 

This testing scheme organized by the Ministry has developed 
slowly, and much time and care have had to be devoted in 
many tests to the devising of suitable methods of testing and of 
stating msults. In their Third Annual Report {li&t, 37) the 
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MLaistry point out that the demand for standardized 
production must lead to the development in many directions 
of mechanical methods of securing standardization, and the 
Agricultural Machinery Testing Scheme, . in enabling the 
manufacturers to obtain an unbiased opinion regarding the 
efficacy of a machine and the farmer gui^nce as to its value, 
would appear to give precisely the facilities which this situation 
would demand. Accordingly it may be expected that the 
scheme will obtain wide recognition m the future, as an 
important factor in the development of organized marketing.” 

Copies of the scheme and of the reports on tests which 
have been made can be obtained from the Secretary, Agricultural 
Machinery Testing Committee, 10, Whitehall Place, London, 
S.W.l. 


VII. —^Taints and Flavotjbs in Mme. 

The importance of flavour in milk tends to become obscured 
when milk from a number of farms is bulked together or when 
pasteurization is practised, but in direct sales of raw nulk, 
particularly of the higher grades, and in the manufacture of 
cream, butter and cheese, a pleasing flavour, or at least the 
absence of definite taints, is essential. Our knowledge of the 
kinds and causes of flavours and taints is gradually increasing 
and from time to time specific instances are investigated and 
reported on. 

Xeitch reports (Ref. 38) the occurrence of a burnt or caramel 
taint which hSiS caused occasional losses on farms in the West- 
of Scotland. Milk possessing this taint is unsaleable, butter 
made from raw cream* similarly affected is suitable only for 
cooking purposes, and, in the case of cheese, the taint nmy be 
noticed in the curd, may disappear during the ripening process 
and yet may impair the quality of the ripe cheese. 

The bacteria which give rise to the taint were found by 
Leitch in one instance in a commercial starter, but in more 
recent cases he has found that the infection came from the 
udder of the cow. In herds where the taint was giving trouble, 
samples were drawn from the individual cows under conditions 
which eischided the possibility of esctemal contamination, 
and on examination a varying proportion were found to possess 
the burnt flavour to a marked degree. In such cases, no 
hygienic measures, however pcafect, could overcome the delect. 

Regarding control measures, Leitch states that when 
infection comes from external sources, rigid eleanliness will 
be effective, but that when the infection comes from imde 
the udder, the only method is to find the infected qbws and 
cease to use , their milk for sale or m^tifaotuie; The milk 
of individual cows can be examined on the farm by taking 
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small samples, in the middle of milldng, into sterile bottles, 
keeping these in a warm atmosphere for eighteen to twenty 
hours and examining them from time to time by smell and 
taste. Leitch also suggests that the milking of infected cows 
three times daily, with thorough stripping, wiU tend to keep 
the trouble under control and may lead to its disappearance. 
Pasteurization of the infected milk while still fresh will prevent 
the development of the taint, and efficient cooling of the newly 
drawn milk will delay its development. 

American workers also report (Ref. 39) that lucerne hay, 
iE given to cows one to three hours before milldng, will impart a 
characteristic flavour to the milk—‘‘ a slightly sweet sensation 
when first taken into the mouth. Then a slight bitter or acrid 
taste appears and it persists for a few minutes even after the 
mouth is rinsed with warm water . . . The odour as well 
as the taste is pronounced.’* When the hay is given four hours 
or more before milking, the flavour is not detected. 

James Mackintosh. 

National Institute for Besearch in Dairying, 

Beading, 
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In the field of animal nutrition research the past year has 
been characterized by steady progress along lines previously 
Laid down, and little in the way of essentially new conceptions 
or discoveries has been put forward. In view of their funda¬ 
mental importance to the whole business of nutrition it is only 
natural that the intensive study of the individual ingredients of 
foods and their significance for the animal organism should 
continue to occupy a large share of the attention of investigators, 
and Hus work form an appropriate starting point for our 
review. 

I. I.— ITieeogen Supply Psoblbms (Peootins, etc.) 

♦ Biological Vtdw of Proteins. 

The large played by protdns in the make-up of animal 
substance and in the vital activities of the animal organism 
has always attracted the active interest of the nutrition research 
worker. The elucidation of the chemical character of the proteins 
in the closing years of the last, and the oj^ning years of the 
present, century is one of the greatest triumphs in the history 
of ehexhical reseierch. It opened anew volume in the encydopssdia 
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of our knowledge of nutrition, the pages of which grow year by 
year but which will take long to complete. 

Some thirty or forty years ago the view that all proteins 
were not of the same value in nutrition was no more than a 
hypothesis. To-day its truth can be both demonstrated in 
practice and explained in theory. We now know that the different 
values of the various proteins are due largely, if not entirely, to 
differences in the natme and amount of the different structoal 
units (amino-acids, amides, etc.) through whose combination the 
protein has been manufactured, and into which it breaks up 
under the influence of the digestive agencies. (See Farmer's 
Guide for 1931, p. 80 ; 1932, p. 123, Joumal,-p. 283; 1933, p. 128, 
Journal, p. 296.) 

To-day, therefore, in our efforts to attain “ sdentifio ” 
control of the supply of protein to our Hve-stock, we are obliged 
to take into account not only the qwmtity of digestible protein 
available in our rations but also its quality or biological value. 
The ideal protein supply would be one that provided, on digestion, 
the various essential amino-acids {i.e., those which the animal 
itself caxmot manufacture) in the exact proportions necessary 
to cover the animal’s needs. 

One may perhaps assume, for example, that the mixed 
proteins of cow’s miik are ideal in this respect for the young calf, 
although not necessarily so for the young of other species. The 
more nearly a protein (or mixture of proteins) approaches in 
composition to this ideal the higher is its ‘‘ biological value ” 
and, other things being equal, the less of it will be required to 
meet the animal’s needs. 

The following figures from recent determinations of the 
relative biological values for growing chickens of the proteins of 
various foods (Bef. 1) may be taken as typical of ihe sort of 
results that are being obtained. The figures give the relative 
values, taking caseinogen as the standard. 


Freeh Egg-white 
^ « . Egg-yolk 
Oasamogeia 

Heat Meal (fat-free) 
Wheat Qerm . 
Dried Yeast . 


130*6 

Soya Bean 


, 55-6 

100*9 

Teas (Split) 


. 46-0 

100-0 

Bean Meal 


. 36-3 

85-3 

Alfalfa . 


. 26-6 

74-1 

Grass 


. 22-0 

68-0 

Lentils , 


19-0 

62-0 



' V t 


Tke determination of the biological (or nutritive) values of 
proteinB is simple in prindple> but is beset -with inraotioal diffi¬ 
culties trhioli have made many of the results of doubtful value. 
Those interested in the subject vriU find gindtuace in a reo^t 
zevievr (Bicf 2), in vrhich ore given a desoripdon of the methods 
UB^ and a summary of re^ts obtained to date. .^Ithpi^^ 
these results show .oondderable discc^aincles, according to the 
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conditions under which they were obtained, they do permit of 
a few broad generalizations. 

As a class, proteins of animal origin have usually proved to 
have higher biological values than those derived &om plants. 
Of the animal proteins the highest values have been got for the 
mixed proteins of whole milk and whole eggs. The two common 
proteins of milk (caseinogen and lactalbumen) are neither of them 
separately as valuable as the total proteins of milk. This tods 
a parMal explanation in the fact that caseinogen is relatively 
poor in the essential amino-acid cystine. Simikirly, in contrast 
to the high value of the mixed proteins of the whole egg, the 
egg-white by itself and in the raw condition is toxic to rats, 
but loses its toxicity on heating to 80-100®C, or by admixture 
of pure caseinogen (Eef. 3) or egg-yolk. Of tissue proteins, 
those of liver and kidney apparently have higher values than 
those of muscle. 

Cereal proteins, though inferior to animal proteins, have oh 
the whole shown higher values than those of leguminous seeds. 
No safe guidance can yet be given, however, as to the 
relative vSiues of the proteins of the individual grains within 
each group, or of the proteins from different parts of the same 
grain (bran, embryo, endosperm). 

The relatively low value of the proteins of legumes is probably 
associated with a deficiency of cystine, and when this deficiency 
is made good, in a mixed ration, the results may be substantially 
improved. 

It is probable that the mixed proteins of leaves, both in 
the green state and when quickly dried by artificial heat, have 
a high biological value. The loss of protein that occurs under 
haymaking conditions, however, seems to be accompanied by a 
lowering of biological value of the residue. 

Whether the relative biological values of proteins are the 
same for the promotion of growth as for maintenance is uncertain 
but unlikely. Similarly we have as yet little information as to 
the ideal protein make-up for reproduction, lactation, or egg- 
production. 

Whilst it is clearly of considerable scientific interest that we 
should be able to measure these various-requirements separately, 
it will usually suffice for practical, purposes to determine tha 
gross effects of additions of different proteins (or protein-con¬ 
taining foodstuffs) to specified basal rations. Data of this 
nature have been obtained, for example, in experiments at the 
Hannah Dairy Research Iiistitute on the value of different 
protein concentrates for milch cows. {Guide for 1933, il^s. 
10 , 11 .) 

, In these experiments the results teemed to be clteely correlated 
with the proportion of the amino-acid lysine in the make-up of 
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the different proteins, so that the following data from a later 
publication (Ref. 4) may be useful for guidance in the rationing 
of the dairy cow. The figures represent the proportion of the 
total nitrogen of the food that is present in the form of lysine. 


Dried Skim Milk 

8-34 

Linseed Cake . 


. 4-21 

Blood Meal 

. 11-04 

Linseed . 


. 3-34 

Meat Meal 

8-80 

Oats 


. 2-98 

Beaxxs 

7-45 

Wheat . 


. 2-47 

Soya Beans 

6-18 

Maize 


.• 2-20 

Reas 

7-04 

Flaked Maize . 


. 2-16 

Dec. Earthnut Cake 

4-46 

Barley . 


. 2-19 

Alfalfa . 

. 4-43 

Bed Clover Hay 


. 2-62 

Wheat Bran . 

. 4-40 

Oat Straw 


. 1-29 

Cottonseed Meal 

4-21 

Beet Pulp 


. 0-23 


The same paper also contains figures for other amino-acids, 
including cystine and tryptophane, both of which may on 
occasion be limiting factors in connection with milk production. 
The figures for tryptophane indicate a marked poverty of this 
amino-acid in the proteins of meat meal. 

In view of the extent to which manufactured products enter 
into the food of farm animals to-day, it is of interest to note 
that the biological value of a protein is apt to fall with exposme 
to high temperatures. This applies, for example, to bread 
crust or toasted bread as compared with bread crumb ; similarly 
the efficiency of the proteins of materials like fish meal, meat 
meal and dried grass may vary appreciably according to the 
temperature used in their manufacture and the period of 
exposure to heat. 

Whether the value of protein is damaged (apart from a slight 
reduction of digestibility) by ordinary methc^ of cooking such 
as boiling or steaming is doubtful, although recent investigations 
(Bef. 5) suggest that deterioration in this respect may occur in 
the case of meat if the internal temperature exceeds 84®0. 

Most of the work on the relative values of proteins has been 
carried out with rats, but such evidence as is available suggests 
that the relative values do not vary much as between such 
widely differing species as rats, rabbits, pigs and chickens. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the same applies to the 
ruminants, for the bacteria and iofusoria inhabiting the 
rumen have the power^ to use ample nitrogenous substances, 
such as amides or even ammonia, to build up bacterial proteins, 
which are ultimately digested and assimilated by the animal. 
Thus the proteins of food-stuffs or rations that contaia also 
large amounts of amides may be expected to show a biological 
value apparently h^her for cows and sheep than for ton- 
ruminants. These facts also account for the observation made 
: from time to time that part of the protein in the diet of the tnilch 
cow can be repla<^ by relatively simple non-protein nitrogenous 
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substanoes, such as urea or asparagine. Even ammoniuin salts 
have been used in this way with apparent success by German 
workers (Refs. 6,7 ; also Guide for 1932, p. 126; Joumcd, p. 311), 
but their methods and results are not entirely oonvincir^. A 
further complication that arises in the practical application of 
TOlues of proteitts is that, as a rule, the value tends 
to fall as the supply of protein to the animal is increased. This 
ia clearly brought out in recent experiments at the Lister Institute 
(Ref. 8), a notable exception, however, being the proteins of 
whole milTr, which showed a uniformly high biological value at 
^ levels of feeding, 

Protein Beguvrementa. 

Clearly the forgoing observations on protein quality have a 
hna-ring upon the practical problem of the quantitative protein 
requirements of the nniiuiJ under diJSerent conditions, since 
obvioutiy if proteins differ in value there can be no single 
“ protein rnfaiimnn ” applicable to all proteins. In practice 
this difficulty is lessened by tiie faet that on the farm mixed 
rations, and therefore mixed proteins, are almost invariably 
us^. NeverthelesB differences in protein requirement may 
ftrian according to the nature of the ration. 

Furthermore the protein requirement may be affected by the 
hature and amount of the other ingredients of the ration. Certain 
of the bodily needs can be met only by the supply of digestible 
protein^ and in speaking of “ protein requirements ” we usually 
mean the TninininTn amount of digestible protein required to 
cover these specific needs alone. Should, however, the supply of 
and carbohydrates be inadequate to cover the remaining 
needs of the body, protein will be drawn upon to make up the 
deMt, and the apparent minimum protein requirement vw be 
correspcmdingly increased. This is very well illustrated in the 
South African expodments referred to later (Ref. 10). 

Btotdn utilization problems are usually studied by measuring, 
under the conditions for which information is wanted, the 
" nitrogen balance ” of the animal, this being obtained by 
determining its intake and excretion of nitrogen. Any surplus 
of intake ov&c exccetion represents nitrogen mtained by the 
body (presumably mtinly as protein), whilst a surplus of excretion 
ovm: intate represents a shortage in the supply of food protem, 
which tixe animal has been obl^ed to make good by samifidng 
prottin from its body reserves. V 

An experiment carried out at Leeds (Ref. 9) with two la 3 dng 
hens' (Rhode Island Beds) is typical of tiiis kind of work. 
Tbxoughout &e ten weeks of the expeiimout the bmte were fed 
a rati<m cousistmg of 10 pm: cent, bran, 50 per cent, wheat meal, 
30 per cent, niaize meal, 9 per cent, fish meal, and. 1 per cent; 
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cod liver oU, along irith 2 J per cent, of ground chalk and 1 per 
cent, of salt. All the food was weighed and analysed, as were 
also all the droppings and the eggs produced. The numbers of 
eggs laid were fifty-four and sixty-one, so that production was 
relatively heavy. That the protein consumed was adequate for 
the needs of the birds was shown by the fact that, at the end of 
the period, the one bird showed a balance of 8*77 gms. of nitrogen 
retained in the body and the other of 2*14 gms. This storage 
did not take place regularly throughout the ten weeks, the daily 
balances being irregularly positive and negative, but the positive 
balances on the whole period seem to justify the conclusion that 
the hen can obtain the nitrogen required for heavy egg production 
largely, it not entirely, from the food supplied during the laying 
period, and need not draw appreciably upon reserves of body 
protein built up during the preceding non-laying period. The 
further conclusion is drawn that, after deduc^g the estimated 
nitrogen requirements for maintenance, and in the case of the 
particular food mixture used, the average amount of digested 
food nitrogen required to provide for the deposition of 1 gm. of 
nitrogen in the egg was, in round figures, 2*5 gms. 

Similar determinations of the retention of protein (or more 
strictly of nitrogen) by the growing pig have been reported from 
South Airica (Ref. 10). The conditions under which these 
experiments were carried out admittedly did not permit of great 
accuracy, but nevertheless the results are full of interest, especially 
as illustrating the difficulties arisiag in work of this kind from 
the individual idiosyncrasies of ^e animals used and the 
inter-relationship of protein utilization with the total energy 
supply of the ration and the rate of growth secured; 

V^ere the total energy supply was adequate the maximum 
retention of protein with the rations used (pollard, barley or 
maize, skim milk, and blood meal) was 60-70 per cent, of the 
digested food protein, and it seems improbable that this could 
have been further improved by any increase in the amount of 
protein or energy supplied. The actual amount of protein 
retained tended to increase as the pigs grew, the amounts found 
in these experiments lying between ± 120-160 gms. pw day for 
pigs of 40-60 kgs. (88-110 lb.) live-weight, rising to ± 160-200 
gms. for pigs of 60-70 kgs. (132-154 lb.) live-weight, when the 
daily increase of live-weight of 650-650 gms. (1*2-1-4 lb.) was 
secured during a reasonably long period (three to four weeks). 

The practical conclusions from the experiments as to the 
daily protein needs of the growing pig are summarized in 
following table, which is based upon the assumptions that the 
daily increases in protein and live-weight taken may be regarded 
as quite satisfactory and that a 60^5 per cent, retention of 
proteih is tecured. 
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Welgh£ of pig. 

Protein 

retained. 

Live-weight 

Increase. 

Digestible protein required. 

60% retention. 

65% retention. 

kgs. 

40-60 

50-60 

60-70 

gms. 

120 

140 

160 

gms. 

560 

650 

660 

gma. 

200 

230 

270 

gms. 

186 

216 

245 

40-60 

140 

m^i 


216 


160 



245 

60-70 

180 


■■1 

280 


(1 kg, sa 1,000 gxjas. — 2*2 lb.) 


Computation of the amounts of starch equivalent per day, 
i^uired by the pig at the different weights to secure the above 
live-weight increases, led to the conclusion that the 40 kgs, pig 
required 1*2 kgs.starch equivalent, rising to l-6-l*6 kgs. at 60 kgs. 
live-we^t, 1*8 kgs. at 60 kgs. live-weight, and 2*1 kgs. at 70 kgs. 
hve-weight. These standc^ds are approximately the same, for 
starch equivalent, as the Danish and Swedish standards, but for 
protein they are rather low^ (see Chiide for 1930, p. 125 ; see 
also later p. 321), In this connection it is of interest to note 
that the pigs used in the South African experiments were 
Tamworths and crosses of Xiarge Black on Tamworth. 

Btether information on the retention of protein is also 
available from recent German experiments (Refs. 11, 12). In 
the first series a comparison was made of digestibility and 
nitrogen-retention by four different breeds of pigs. So far as 
<^esMbility was concerned little or no difference was observed 
either between the breeds or between different individuals 
within each breed, either at the same or at different ages. 

On rations very rich in protein the percentage retention of 
nitrogen fell very rapidly, and was very small after a live-weight 
of 150 kgs, (330 lb.) was reached; oh rations containmg a normal 
proportion of protein the rate of fall of the nitrogen retention 
was much slower. The most important factor detezmiiung the 
amount of protein storage that can be effected is the individuality 
of the pig; each pig has its limit, beyond which it cannot be 
forced by increasing the intake protein. Although the percent¬ 
age retention of protein tended to fall with increasing age, the 
total amount retained tended to be higher for the heavier pigs 
than for the younger pigs. ^ . 

^ la»ter experiment (Ref, 12) the relative efi6icienoies of 
the proteins of dried yeast, extracted soya meal and decorticated 
grounmut cake were measured by means of nitrogen balance 
experiments carried out with pigs at five different stages of 

^25 and 160 tg. The basal ration to 
wmch the above foods were added consisted of barley meal 
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ad lib.^ plus a fixed daily allowance of 100 gms. white fish meal 
until the pigs had reached 100 kg. live-weight. Up to a live-weight 
of 50 kg. (110 lb.) there was little difference in nitrogen retention 
between the three groups, but thereafter the soya meal group 
fell steadily behind the other two, which remained practically 
equal, as may be seen from the following summary ;— 


Percentage or Digested Protein Bbtainbd. 


Weight of Pig. 

Yeast Group. 

Soya Group! 

Groundnut 

Group. 

Average. 

Eg. . 

% 

% 

% 

% 

60 

48-0 

48-6 


46*8 

76 

37-6 

34‘7 

44*9 

39-0 

100 

31-6 

29-6 

36*6 

32*6 

126 

33*9 

23-9 

28*8 

28*9 

160 

27-6 

24*8 

27*9 

26*7 


The steady falling-off in the percentage retention with 
increasing weight is very clearly marked in all the groups. On 
the average of the five periods the amount of nitrogen retained 
per pig daily was 13-69 gms. for the yeast group, 11-71 gms. 
for the soya meal group, and 13*22 gms, for the groundnut 
group. The inferiority of the soya meal ration was further 
shown by the slower rate of growth of the pigs, especially 
after the live-weight of 100 kg. (220 lb.) had been reached. On 
this point, however, little stress can be laid, since each group 
comprised only three pigs and details of the individual live- 
weight increases are not given in the report. 

It is not possible here to deal with a number of practical 
feeding experiments with dairy cowa, pigs and poultry reported 
during the year, that have dealt with the effects of different 
levels of protein supply upon production, but the general tenor 
of the conclusions drawn from them is in support of thei view 
that has steadily gained ground in recent years, vk., that the 
protein standards in common use are adequate and will probably 
admit of a little reduction if economic cox3siderations make this 
desirable. The importance of protein supply for growth, milk 
production and egg production is so fundamental, however, 
tihat practical standards may well err a little on the side of safety. 

II.— Menubal Supply PbobiiBM- 

It is difficult to give a concise review of progress in the 
elucidation of mineral supply problems, for the reason that so 
large a number of mineral elements is involved. The proportion 
of these elements present in the animal body ranges from the 
relatively large amounts of calcium and phosphorus down to 
extremely minute amounts of certain other elements such as 
iodine and copper. ; The following data; from the cla^o analyses 
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of Lawes and Gilbert, show how great may be the differences in 
the total amounts present in the body even in the case of the 
common elements, the figures representing grams in 100 kg. 
live-weight:— 


6x 

Potassium. 

146 

Sodium. 

93 

Calcium. 

1,282 

Phosphorus. 

678 

Chlorine. 

55 

Fat Calf 

171 

109 

1,176 

772 

670 

62 

Adult Pig 

163 

82 

466 

57 


The minerals, moreover, are distributed in very different 
and characteristic proportions in the different organs of the 
body, ccJcium and phosphorus predominating in the minerals of 
the bones, potassium in muscle and hver, sodium in the blood, 
and so on. In the case of milk, potassium, calcium and phos¬ 
phorus, followed closely by chlorine, account for the greater 
part of the minerals. 

A further factor of importance in connection with mineral 
supply is the ratio of bases to adds, since a sufGloiency of bases 
must be present to ensure the excretion of the acids produced 
in the vital processes. If the supply of mineral bases in the 
organism is inadequate, then the deficit has to be made good 
by the breakdown of protein to provide ammonia and amine 
bases, thereby causing waste of protein. The weight of experi¬ 
mental evidence indicates, indeed, the desirability of having a 
moderate excess of bases over adds, although considerable 
variations may occur without apparent harm to the animal, 
since the blood is protected against wide variations, f! 

The addition of mineral supplements to rations is now faxniliar 
practice, but perhaps insufficient attention is paid to the alter¬ 
native method, available particularly m the case of cattle and 
sheep, and to a less extent with pigs and poultry, of effecting 
the enrichment of the diet in miaerals through manuring of 
pastures and meadows. This applies particularly where a 
defidency of potash is likely to arise. In a recent German 
experiment (Bief. 13} cattle fed on hay from grassland that had 
received potash manure gave better live-weight increases and 
bloom than others receiving simiiar hay from non-fertilized 
ground. In this case the former animals received in their 
ration about 960 gms, more potash (KjO) per head than those 
of the latter group. 

In farther experiments with pigs it was found that an addition 
of potash to the food caused an enrichment of the muscles in 
potash, and it is suggested that this may have been in some 
measure re^onsible for the improved quality of the lean meat 
observed in this case. 

These experiments also showed a definite “ antagonism 
between potaiffi and lime. When an excess of lime was fed the 
potash content of the muscles and blood, and of most of the 
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organs, was reduced, whereas, although an e:soess of potash fed 
did not reduce the lime-content of the muscles and of the blood 
as a whole, it did cause a reduction of the lime-contents of the 
blood serum, liver, heart and kidneys. On testing this point 
further in experiments with rats, however, it was found that 
the calcium: potassium ratio could be varied very widely without 
any appreciable detriment to the health and growth of the 
animals, provided only that the amount of calcium supplied was 
sufficient to ward off the risk of rickets. Further work on the 
significance of potash supply is clearly desirable and may lead 
to some revision of our present views as to the incidence of potash 
deficiency in practice. 

Data on the mineral requirements of different classes of 
live stock are still scanty and in part conflicting, and a few 
additions made during the year may be noted. Passing reference 
may be made to the concise review of the recent literature on the 
mineral metabolism of the dairy cow by Morris (Eef. 4) and the 
extensive review by Cruickshaiii (Ref. 14) of present Imowledge 
relating to the sigi^cance of vitamins and minerals in poult^ 
nutrition. The latter is full of interest for the student of nutrition. 

The work of du Toit and his colleagues on the mineral 
deficiency problem in South Africa has been extended by a 
further series of experiments (Bef. 15) with lactating cows 
receiving a variety of mineral supplements in different propor¬ 
tions. The results indicate that under the conditions of the ^ 
experiments there was very little possibility of a potash or 
chlorine d^ciency when cows giving two gallons of milk each 
were run on pasture. It is provisionally suggested that the needs 
of such a cow will be met by 14 gms. of chlorine, 15 gms. of soda 
(Na^O), and 38 gms. of potash (K 2 O} daily. The ration used 
contained 6*8 gms. of l^e (CaO), and this was apparently 
adequate, as was also quite a low supply of ma^esium. In 
this connection, however, it must be remembered tbht the laota- 
ting animal is, to some extent, able to defend itself against 
mineral deficiency by a decrease in its milk production, apart 
from the normal fall due to advance of lactation; a factor of 
considerable difficulty is thus introduced into the study of the 
mineral requirements of the lactating animal. 

As usual, studies of the problems of calcium and pho^horus 
supply and the inter-relationships of these elements figure 
most frequently in the literature, and a few recent oontriburions 
in this field may next be noted. Four reports deal with studies 
of the requirements of the growing pig. 

In Danish experiments (Eef. 16) the effects of a variety of 
mineral supplements were studied, over a period of two and a 
half to three and a half months, with pigs initially six to ei^t 
weeks old.^ From the various observations made the condusion 
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was drawn that th© ratio of calcium to phosphorus in th© food 
is more important than th© absolute amounts of each that are 
given. A high ratio of phosphorus to calcium caused osteitis 
and tetany, whilst a low ratio caused osteoporosis and rickets. 
If the total intake of lime (CaO) fell below 0*2 per cent, of the 
dry matter of th© ration, the pigs failed to maintain either normal 
growth or normal composition of th© blood even when the 
phosphorus: calcium ratio was good. For 100 gms. growth, 
1-4 gm. CaO and 2-6 gm. P 2 O 5 , were required. Addition of 
inorganic salts to a ration of cereals and skim milk, in order to 
make the P 2 O 5 : CaO ratio about I'd and the calcium intake 
about 4-7 gms. per kg. dry matter, gave excellent results. With¬ 
out vitamin additions and without direct light the pigs remained 
normal and healthy in all respects. 

In work relating to the assimilation of calcium and phosphorus 
the supply of vitamin D is, however, an important factor. Xn 
the foregoing Danish experiments (in which th© pigs were kept 
indoors) addition of vitamin D to a ration with a high phos¬ 
phorus : calcium ratio caused better utilization of th© calcium 
and improvement in the health and live-weight increase of the 
animal. On the other hand, when added to a ration with low 
phosphdrus: calcium ratio it had the opposite effect. Light had 
a beneficial action, but could not altogether counteract the 
effect of a bad mineral balance in the food, li 
/ ^ Later experiments (Ref. 17) have confirmed th© above 
observations and have led to the practical conclusion that the 
daily ration of the young pig should contain 6-7 gms. phosphorus 
and 7-9 gms. calcium per Imogram of dry matter, wMch gives a 
calcium : phosphorus ratio of 1*25-1*30 : 1 . If the feed consists 
of mixed cereak with skim milk the mineral supplement suggested 
is a mixture of 50 per cent, calcium diphosphate (precipitated 
bone flour), 30 per cent, ground limestone (or chalk) and 20 
per cent, salt, 2 | lb. of this mixture being added to 100 lb. of 
the mixed cereals. Attention must also be paid to any possible 
deficiency of vitamins, to provide which an addition of lucerne 
in summer or roots in winter may be desirable. 

^e interesting observation recorded above of the influence 
of the phosphorus : calcium ratio on the action of vitamin D 
is also dealt with in a further Danish report (Ref. 18), in which 
th© practical point is stressed that there is danger in the indis¬ 
criminate us© of vitamin concentrates. Incidentally this report 
gives also th© final conclusions of the Danish workers on the 
optimum mineral ratios for th© growing pig, which are set out 
as follows 

Phoaphorus E quivalents ^ 1*0 — 1*1 
Oalc^uin Equivalents 1 

Equlvaleats ^ d»6 — 0*7 

Potassium Equivalents 1 

Acid Equivalents ^ 0*8 — 0*9 

Bcue Equivalents 


1 
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The desirable proportions of lime (OaO) and phosphoric 
acid (P 2 O 5 ) in the total ration per 100 parts of dry matter are 
given as 1*2 per cent. CaO and 1*5 per cent. P 2 O 5 . Thus a pig 
of 20 kg. (44 lb.) live-weight receiving 800 gms. (If lb.) dry 
matter per day would be getting about 10 gms. CaO and 12 gms. 
P 2 O 5 , of which about 66 per cent, of the CaO and 60 per cent, 
of the PgOg would be stored up in the body. // 

Six experiments are quoted to illustrate the differential 
effects of additions of vitamins A and D according to the varying 
mineral constitution of the rations. It is clabned that the 
amounts of vitamin concentrate used were not unreasonably 
high, so that the detrimental effects observed where the phos¬ 
phorus : calcium ratio was low might easily arise in practice. The 
risk is greatest when the absolute amount of calcium in the ration 
is low. On the other hand a certain amount of phosphorus 
must be present in the ration in order to ensure favourable 
action of the vitamin, and the risk would appear to be less if 
the phosphorus content is high than if both calcium and phos¬ 
phorus are low. Lastly, the experiments indicate that excessive 
supply of calcium is dangerous and that the trouble engendered 
by it is only made worse by additions of vitamin. 

Since most of the foodstuffs commonly used for Eve stock 
are apt to be rather poor in calcium, MoeUgaard advises that, 
as a rule, highly concentrated preparations of vitamins A and D 
should not be given to either man or beast except along with a 
calcium supplement. 

In discussing the choice of this supplement he quotes experi¬ 
ments which show the pig to be very sensitive to alkalinity in 
its food minerals, adding that aE experimmts indicate thait the 
most certain method of mdudng rickets in the pig is to give it 
large quantities of calcium carbonate in its food.’’ T'or this 
reason, coupled with the reduced risk of injury which is ensured 
by having a good supply of phosphorus whenever vitamins are 
suppEed, he is inclined to recommend a mixture of calcium 
mono and diphosphates as a suitable Erne supplement for use 
when vitamin concentrates are to be given. Calcium carbonate 
should only be used when the food already contains a. 
considerable excess of phosphorus. If the mineral suppEes are 
m accordance with the standards given above there should be 
no necessity for vitamin D supplements. 

Work on the same lines has been carried out by Dunlop at 
Cambridge (Ref. 19) with 166 pigs which were carried feom 
weaning to bacon weights. Twenty-nine treatments, consistiag 
of additions of (Efferent amounts of calcium, phosphorus and 
vitamin D, were studied, and the observations covered growth, 
appetite, food utEizarion, and the effects on the composition 
of blood and bone. Bearing in mind that the true requirement 
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of the animal for oaldam and phosphorus must neoessarUy vary 
■with the rate of growth and the economy of gain, the general 
conclusion is drawn that optimal results may be expected ■with 
a diet 0*46 per cent, of calcium in its ^ matter 

when the a’verage daily rate of gro'wth, between the live-weights 
of 30 and 200 lb., varies from 1-0 to 14 lb. and the food utilization 
ratio from 3-0 to 4*0 lb. of dry matter per 1 lb. of live-weight 
increase. 

For phosphorus a level of 0*6 per cent. in. the dry matter of 
the food would appear to be generally adequate, but there is 
some evidence that the make-up of the cereal part of the ration 
may have to be taken into account, possibly o'wing to the varyii^ 
amount of the pho^hatic organic compound, phytin, present in 
different cereals. 

The parallel problem of the bearing of calcium and phos]^orus 
supplies upon the growth of chickens is under investigation at 
Aberdeen, and the work reported last year (Guide for 19^, p. 131; 
Journal, p. 299) has now been supplemented by further data 
(]^. 20). The chicken problem is intensified by the fact that 
the bones of Ihe chick are less completdiy developed when it 
emerge from the ^ than are those of the mammal at birth. 
With the type of food commonly used for (fiiick-rearing a deficiency 
of phosphorus is very unlikdly but a deficiency of oaldum 
almcet certain to occur. The chick thus labours under a double 
disadvantage, and must effect a very active caldum metabolism 
if rickets is to be averted. Vitamin D has only a -very slight 
influmce in compensating for a lack of caldum in the food. 
Addition of oaldum carbonate, by neutraliziDg the add of the 
gastric juice, may defeat its object if, ovnng to this neutraliza¬ 
tion, the cddum is not absorbed and metabolized, and the 
condition of osteoporosis, already present, will then persist, 
and may indeed be exonerated. It is doubtful whetW the 
administration of caldum alone, without vitamin D, could 
avoid this complication. 

Large amounts of oaldum also interfere with the absorption 
and metabolism of phosphorus, and thereby produce rickets. 
Vitajmin D prevents, on the one hand, the occurrence of 
osteoporosis, due to defidenoy of available oaldum, and 
on the other hand it prevents lifskets, due to phoqhorus 
defidenoy. 

Another mineral problem that has aroused considerable 
interest in recent years is that of the possibility of salt (sodium 
chloride) d^denoy in many of the rations commonly used, 
dear evidence of this has been obtained in experiments with 
pigs and chithens, and ihe Northem Ireland experiments -mth 
Ihe latter seem farther to indicate that the defidenoy is one of 
sodium lalher than of chlorine. Becent work (Bef. 21) 
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on the sodium requirement of the young chick may therefore 
be of interest. 

In these “ sodium balance ” experiments it was found that 
the growth of chicks was considerably delayed when the ration 
contained only 0*013 per cent, of sodium, and that food con¬ 
sumption was very excessive in proportion to the rate of growth. 
From the results it is concluded that, for the first four to six 
weeks after hatching, it is desirable that the food should contain 
at least 0*4-0*5 per cent, sodium, but that from two months 
old a content of 0*3-^*35 per cent, will be adequate. 

Judged by these stand^ds a mixture of cereal meals, especially 
if much maige is included, will be deficient, since it will contam 
at most only about 0*05 per cent, sodium. Even it fish meal, 
containing 2 per cent, of salt, be incorporated in the ration, its 
sodium content will be raised only to 0*13 per cent. This might 
be brought a little higher by including other foods, but it would 
seem that the addition of at least | per cent, of common salt 
would generally be advisable, at any rate for the fibrst few weeks. 

In the Dutch experiments one group received an addition 
of 2 per cent, of salt to the basal (sodium-poor) ration, whereby 
the total sodium-content of the ration was raised to about 
0*8 per cent. Within nineteen days eight dliioks out of twelve 
had died. In experiments at Aberdeen (Bef. 21a) with adult 
fowls, a much higher degree of tolerance was found, no ifl-effects 
being noted with as much as 3 per cent, of salt in the ration; 
5 per cent., however, was definitely poisonous. 

The pig would appear to be more tolerant than the hen to 
excess of salt, and in experiments at Aberdeen (Bef. 21a, 22) 
rations contamihg as much as 3*3 per cent, of salt were consumed 
without apparent detriment, whOst, when rations containing 
appreciably higher amounts of salts were offered, the pigs 
simply refused to eat. 

The question of the need or otherwise for iodine supplements 
to rations stOl remams without a dear answer, but recent (Serman 
experiments (Bef. 23) with iodine in organic combination open 
up a line of enquiry that has not yet received much attrition. 
In these experiments iodized proteins and oils were fed to young 
pigs with apparently favourable effects provided the dosage was 
not too high. Thirty-six milligrams of iodine per head daily 
was apparently satisfactory, wMist 56 mgs. was detrimental. 

m,— VrEAMINS. 

The literature of vitamin research continues to reveal how 
widely the welfare of the animal organism may be influenced by 
the inter-relations of the supply of vitamins with that of other 
nutrients. The revelation of the beneficwl effects to growth, 
health and disease-resistance that often accrue from the 
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supplementing of various diets with vitamin concentrates, or with 
foods rich in vitamins, has now developed a pubUc interest 
that admits all too readily of commercial exploitation. Reference 
was made in the previous section to the need for informed 
guidance in the use of vitamin concentrates, and the warning 
may be reinforced from another source (Ref. 24). “ The time 
has come when the public must be educated to realize that 
vitamin supplements do not constitute a nutritional short-cut to 
health. A vitamin concentrate can only correct a vitamin 
deficiency. It has no magic power of assuming the functions 
and properties of other essential factors of the diet. The 
metabolism of food in the body is a chemical process, and if this 
process is to proceed to the best advantage the correct con¬ 
stituents must be present in sufficient quantity and they must 
be present in approximately correct proportions.” 

Readers interested in poultry nutrition may again be reminded 
of Miss Cruickshanks’ review (Ref. 14), in which past vitamin 
research vnth poultry is fully discussed. Out of the vast mass 
of vitamin-research literature of the year few investigations 
would appear to bear at all dosdy upon farm problems, and 
only a few of this class, dealing mainly vrith vitamin A, have 
been picked out for review. 

Vitamin A. 

This vitamm is very commonly described as a ” growth- 
promoting ” ^ vitamm, but according to recent work at the 
Rowett Institute (Ref. 25) its action in this respect is not a 
specific promotion of growth but a warding off of growth- 
inhibiting disease that arises when the supply of it is deficient. 
In other words, vitamin A is merely one of the many dietary 
components, known and uhknovm, that are essential for optimum 
development and growth in the organism., In this sense only is 
vitamm A a ‘ growth factor’, and its claim to the title is no 
greater than that of any other indispensable! dietary constituent. 
Its power of preventing disease remains beyond question.” 
l^ether this power is general, or is specific against definite 
diseases, cannot yet be said with certainty. 

, In experiments with rats at the Pennsylvania institute of 
Animal Nutrition (Ref. 25) the effects of deficiencies of several 
of the vitamins upon growth, metabolism and body composition 
have been studied. In the case of moderate vitanun-A deficiency 
the most prominent effect in the early stages was a depression 
of the appetite, followed by reduced gain in live-wei^t and a 
reduced nitrogen storage, and with, eventually, the charaeteristio 
symptoms of acute avitaminosis. 

Jk the vitamin-D experiments the rats on the vitamin- 
deficient diet used the food nitrogen more economically, showed 
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a higher proportion of protein in the body gain and a lower 
heat loss than those on the “ complete ” diet. On the other 
hand they were inferior in appetite, and in gain of fat and 
energy. There were no significant differences, as between the 
two groups, in the digestibility of either the protein or the energy 
of the diets, in the utilization of the energy of the diets, or in 
the gains in live-weight. 

Deficiency of vitamin Bg depressed the appetite, the growth 
rate, the production of protein and of fat, and the storage of 
energy, but did not affect the digestibility of either the protein 
or the energy of the diet. A water eistract of a liver concentrate 
proved to be a satisfactory source of this vitamin. 

Reference was made last year {Quide^ p. 143; Journal, p. 311) 
to experiments at Cambridge on the possibilities of transmission 
of vitamin A from mother to offspring, which experiments 
showed that such transmission was very limited in extent. In 
those experiments (with, rats) carotene had been fed as the 
source of vitamin A, and the highest liver reserve of vitamin A 
accumulated by any of the does under such conditions was 
22,000 units (B.U.). In later work from the same laboratory 
(Rief. 27), with more concentrated supplies of the vitamin, this 
maximum has been raised as high as 300,000 B.U. When the 
doe*s liver contained this large amount of vitamin, the vitamin A 
in the liver of the foetus at birth was found to be about 30 B.U. 
per foetus. On foUowiog the matter up to the time of weaning 
it was found that, while the store of vitamin A amassed by the 
suckled weaner was roughly related to the vitamin reserves of 
the mother, the amount stored by the. young was very small 
compared with the doe’s reserve. Thus, un(& the conditions 
examined, if the doe’s reserve were 1,000 B.U- each’young rat 
would be likely to store 10 B.U.; whilst if the doe’s reserve 
were 50,000 B.U. each of her young would store about 40 B.U, 
of vitamin A. Wide variations may occur, however, so that 
considerable allowance must be made for individual idiosyncrasy. 

The evidence reported last year {Guide, p. 143; Journal, 
p. 311) that vitamin-A deficiency may arise in pijg-feeding under 
conditions that are normally regarded as good in practice, has 
since been confirmed by the work of Golding (Ref. 28) and the 
further experiments of Dunlop (Ref. 29). 

The former reports two experiments in which twenty pigs, 
’ received a control ration of barley, middlings, soya meal, meat 
meal, limestone and salt, whilst for twenty-eight others part of 
this ration was replaced, by dried whole milk. Whereas the 
latter all made good progress up to bacon weights, three pigs 
of the former group died, whilst five others developed similar 
symptoms but to a less marked de^ee. The trouble yielded 
reamy to administration of cod liver oil. The same trouble was 
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experienced in a third experiment, and in this case proved 
curable by the supply of cod liver oil or of a vitamin-A concentrate, 
but not by a vitamin-D concentrate. Examination of the livers 
of pigs from the different experimental lots confirmed the 
presumption that the trouble was probably due to deficiency of 
vitamin A. 

In Dunlop’s experiments ten different diets were used, of 
which seven produced the characteristic symptoms of vitamin- 
A deficiency, and two others appeared to be just on the border¬ 
line of deficiency. The rations on which the symptoms did not 
appear included yellow maize meal and alfalfa meal—‘two products 
upon which reliance for the vitamin-A adeq[uaoy of rations is 
commonly placed. Both these foodstuffs, however, have been 
found to produce undesirable effects in the animals at the levels 
at which they must be fed in order to prevent the onset of 
avitaminosis. Furthermore, each is liable to considerable 
variation in vitamin-A content, and Dunlop therefore recommends 
that the supply of vitamin A should be ensured by direct dosing 
of the young pigs at six weeks and eight weeks old with a vitamin 
concentrate of known potency. 

In one group of three animals, on a diet high in maize, 
growth ceased in all cases, but was restored by small supplements 
of yeast, which suggests that the failure to ^ow may possibly 
have been due to a deficiency of vitamin in this diet. 

The amount of vitamin A necessary to keep the body reserves 
at their original level was found to be approximately 60 mg- 
carotene per 100 lb. of food. 

In passing,it is of interest to notethatevidence of avitaminosis 
in pigs on practical ” mtions was also obtained at Bothamsted 
in experiments designed for another purpose (Bef. 30). 

IVo American experiments (Bef. 31) that may be briefly 
reviewed dealt with ilte effects of diets deficient in vitamin A 
on the reproduction of sows. On a diet of barley supplemented 
by salt, (^dum carbonate and casein, sows failed to breed, and 
showed all the outward symptoms of a deficiency of vitamin A ; 
wh^eas other sows of similar breeding, age and weights bred 
honnally on the same diet supplemented with cod liver oil or 
chopped alfalfa hay. AH the pigs had free access to direct 
stmlight and were fed outside, so that vitamin-D deficiency was 
very improbable. 

Lastly, in view of the tendency to rely upon dried alfalfa or 
similarr greenstuff to furnish rations with an adequacy of vitamin 
A, aremiuder may be given of the rapidity with which the vitamin- 
A content of such material falls after cutting, IE exposed to 
ordinary haymaking conditions. In one American series of 
tests (Ref. 32) a cut of alfalfa left to^ our© in the field lost 80 
per cent, of its original carotene-content in twenty-four hours* 
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Comparable samples dried artificially had from two to ten times 
the Titamin A value of the field-cured product. Differences also 
occur in different parts of the plant. According to American 
tests (Ref. 33), whatever system of curing is adopted, the vitamin- 
A content of young lucerne is much greater than that of the 
flowering plant. The vitamin A is located almost entirely in 
the leaves, the stems containing very little, a point which may 
be regarded as conferring a further advantage on quick-drying 
as against haymaking methods, because the latter mevitably 
involve considerable loss of leaves. 

According to South African tests (Ref. 34), alfalfa is also 
outstandingly rich in vitamin C, a property which, however, 
would seem to have little practical importance for farm live stock. 

IV.— ^Ee 301 oienoy or Utilizatioi^ or Pood. 

Under this heading may be noted a number of reports dealing 
with various of the factors that influence the efl&ciency of utiliza¬ 
tion of food such as digestibility, level of food supply, etc. 

Firstly, in view of the intimate bearing of vitamin and mineral 
supply upon the utilization of maize, reference may be made to 
the careful comparisons of yellow and white maize that were 
included in the Pennsylvania experiments referred to in the 
preceding section (Ref. 26). In these experiments care was 
taken to ensure that the two rations compared were identical 
in composition and energy supply, the only difference being 
that the one ration contained yellow and the other white maize. 
Each ration was made adequate as regards minerals and vitamins 
B and D by means of appropriate supplenients, but no addition 
of vitamin A was given. The results indicated that the yellow 
maize ration definitely excelled the white maize ration only in 
palatability and in gain produced in body-weight, whilst the 
white mame ration excelled in digestibility of fo^ energy. In 
commenting upon the results, the authors point out that while 
white and yellow maize do differ in vitamin-A content, the 
extent of tms difference is far from constant, and one cannot 
say that this is the only difference between the two typ^s- “ It 
must be understood, therefore, that even if it were an established 
fact (which it is not) that the vitamin-A content of maize varies 
directly as the quantity of yellow-coloured substance, there may 
still be other differences in nutritive value, possibly following 
other laws of distribution. The colour of maize, therefore, 
while ordinarily indicative of nutritive value, cannot be cour 
sidered positively significant m this respect.’* 

Cattle. 

In the Chiide for 1932 (p. 138; Jourml, p^ 306) data were 
given fbr the conversion of food energy into milk energy by the 
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dairy cow, as ascertained from TTork at the Pennsylvania Institute. 
The same subject has been investigated by Brody and. his col¬ 
leagues at the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station) and 
their report (Ref. 35) deals also -with mamtenanoe energy require¬ 
ments and the influence of the body weight of the cow upon the 
energetic efficiency of Twilk production. A few conclusions from 
the summary may be noted. 

It was found that, when other variables were kept constant, 
0-305 lb. <4 total digestible nutrients (T.D.N.) is required to 
produce 1 flj. of standard milk with 4 per cent, fat; and that 
2-1 lb. of T.D.N. are required to produce a gain of 1 lb. live- 
wdght. The digestible feed energy applied directly to milk 
production (that is, exclusive of energy required to cover main¬ 
tenance and gain of weight) is about 1-6 times the energy of the 
milk; or, expressed in another way, the net energetic efficiency 
of milk production (ratio of milk energy to digestible feed enei^y 
less maintenance energy) is about 60 per cent. This is the 
effidenoy of the mammary gland, and is the theoretical maximum 
effidenc^ of conversion of food energy into milk energy. 

Ihe gross digestible feed energy required for milk production 
(».e., induding maintenance en&cgy) is about three times the 
Thilk energy; or, in other words, the ^ss (or overall) energetic 
effidenoy of milk production (i.e., ratio of mUk energy to total 
digestible ener^) is about 30 per cent. (16-26 per cent, in poor 
producers; 26-^ per cent, in average producers; 36-46 per 
cent, in superior producers). The digestible-energy cost of 
maintenance is about 2-4 times the basal metabolism. 

In making the computations on which these conclusions 
were based it was assumed that 1 lb. T.D.N. supplies 1,814 
Calories (or 4 Cat per gram), and that 1 lb. of “ standard ” 
(4 per cent, fat) milk contains 340 Calories. It was also 
assumed, on the basis of earlier Missouri work, that the energy 
requirements of cattle for maintenance increase with the 0*73 
power of the body-wei^t (i.6., increasing body-weight by 100 
per cent, increases maintmumce requirement by about 70 per 
centi) 

In ihe groups of cattle from which the data were obtained, 
it was foimd that the gross effidenoy of milk production tended 
to faU with increasing live-weight, but tfre view is expressed 
that, if stxiotly comparable conditions could have been established 
for ihe yatious-sized cows, the gross energetic effidmroy of milk 
production would probably have been found to be in^pendent 
of live-weight. Since larger cows tend to produce more mOV 
than smaller cows there is a tendency to be more liberal in 
feeding them!, whereby a reduction of effidenoy in the utilization 
cd food enmgy is apt to take place. “ We beUevetiiat if hereditary 
oapadiy for milk production, nutritive level iaolnding body 
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fatness, and activity were the same, the energetic efficiency of 
milk production would probably be the same regardless of body 
size. Under customary conditions, however, gross energetic 
efficiency tends to dechne vrith increasing live-weight.” 

In feeding experiments with milch cows the gains or losses 
of live-weight introduce a complicating factor in assessing the 
results. A tentative method of correcting milk yields for such 
live-weight changes was described by Rupel of Wisconsin 
at the 1934 Summer Meeting of the j^erican Dairy Science 
Association and may be explained as follows;—^Eirst, according to 
Forbes, the utilization of nutrients for body gain is 77 per cent, 
as efficient as for milk production. Hence the quantity of food 
producing 336 Cal. of milk (= 1 lb. “standard” (4 per cent, 
milk)) can produce 260 Cal. body gain. Second, according to 
Haecker, 1 lb. of body increase in a mature cow is equivalent 
to 2,700 Cal. Hence, 1 lb. body gain during lactation is equivalent 

o 700 

to ‘ OT 10’4 lb. of “standard” mUk; whilst 1 lb. body loss 
2 700 

is equivalent to or 8*03 lb. of “ standard ” milk. Thus 

on this method when a cow gains in weight her milk yield is 
corrected to constant weight by increasing the yield by 10*4 lb. 
milk for each pound of gain in body-weight; when weight is 
lost, the actual milk yield is reduced by 8^03 lb. for each pound 
of live-weight lost. 

If, similarly, it is desired to correct the food consumption to 
standard weight the data put forward by other American workers 
(Ref. 36) may be used, viz., that 3*S3 lb. of total digestible 
nutrients is required for 1 lb. live-weight gain and that 2'73 lb. 
T.D.N. is equivalent to 1 lb. loss in live-weight. 

Pigs. 

Valuable data oh the energy requirements of young pigs for 
maintenance, growth and fatteihng, as well as on the energy 
gams of the body, are now available from comprehensive experi¬ 
ments carried out at the Copenhagen A^cultural Experiment 
Station (Ref. 37). The rations used consisted mamly of barley, 
maize, wheat, and skim milk, with additions in some oases of 
pea meal, dried blood, dried yeast, soya meal, and a vitamin 
concentrate. Rations of varying amounts, with high and low 
protein contents, were used, but httle difference was found in the 
proportion of metabolizable (utOizable) energy, whether expressed 
as Calories per kilogram of dry matter or as a percentage of the 
gross energy, the latter rangiag from 80-0 to 80-9 per cent. It 
•was practically indopendent of the amounts of protein> total, 
feed, individu^ty and intensity of production. 
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Th.6 amount of metabolizable energy was found to bo 10—16 
per cent, higher with pigs 'Whan with cattle, owing to lower 
fermentatiye loss during digestion, this ranging from 0’60 to 1’32 
gms. (average 0-96) of methane per 100 gms. digestible carbo¬ 
hydrates with the younger pigs (50-100 kg.) and I'll to 1*94 
gms. with the older pigs (170-210 kg.). In experiments with 
older, almost mature pigs, whose live-weight increase was thus 
due a-lmnirf-. eniarely to fattenii^,, the net energy of i^e rations 
was only slightly lower wiih a high than with low protein content. 
On the average of four experiments (two high and two low 
protein) it was found that with pigs at this stage the quantity 
of feed that would produce 770 Cals, of live-weight increase in 
cattle would produce 1,000 Cals, in pigs. In other words, the 
net energy for fattening of pigs is 30 per cent, higher than for 
cattle. This figure agrees reasonably well with the results 
obtained by Fingerling (see Qidde for 1931, p. 100). 

The net energy for maintenanoe amounted to 81 per cent, of 
the metabolizable energy, or 12-13 per. cent, higher for main¬ 
tenanoe than for fattening, which, combined with the above figure 
for the relative fattening values, implies that the feed possess^ 
45 per cent, more value for the maiutenanoe of swine than for 
the fattening of adult cattle. 

It is customary to assume that the maintenanoe requirements 
of animals of different sizes varies as the two-tbirds power of 
tbeax live-w^hts, but in iliese experiments with pigs the five- 
ninths power was found to be more suitable. 

As to the energy requirements of young pigs for growth 
combined with fattening, it was found that the value of the 
feed for production of growth and fattening in the young pig 
was 25 per cent, higher than for fattening mature cattle. 

Witih a ration high in protein (and a relatively large body 
gain of proton) the energy requirement was somewhat greater 
than with a low-protein ration (and a relatively small gain of 
protein). Oh both kinds of ration the net-energy requirement 
for production, was rather lower for the adult than for the young 
pip, or, in other words, the energy requirement per 1,000 Cal. 
gained ^owed a tendency toward being greater for growth than 
for fattenii^, but the dixfetence was too small to warrant any 
discrimination. 

The gam in enogy in the case of the young, growing pig 
amounted to 66-70 ;per cent, of tbs metabolizable energy in 
the produotioa feed, {.e., that supplied in excess of the ryiay . 
tenanoe requirement. The proportion was rather less, 65*3 per 
cent, compared with 69*1 per cent., on the hi^-protein than on 
the low-prot^ feed. 

The energy content of the live-weight inorwise, as was to be 
expected, showed great variations, ming ^uenoed by age. 
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quantity of protein and feed, and the rate of Kve-weight gain. 
The notable influence of protein supply is shown by the following 
average figures:— 

Number of Cal. per 1 kg. live- 

experiments. weight gain. 

Low Protein . , , 26 ... 4,960 

High „ ... 16 ... 3,470 

The moral as to thek unreliability of live-weight gains as a 
measure of feeding effects is obvious. 

As to the gain of energy in the pigs during growth, the 
amount of energy stored up as protein per 100 kgs. live-weight 
decreased from about 2,600 Cal. at 20 kgs. hve-weight to 700-800 
Cal. at 90-100 kgs. live-weight. The total gain of energy in the 
form of protein plus fat per 100 kgs. live-weight was relatively 
constant at ail live-weights, ranging between 4,000 and 6,000 
Cals. The conclusion is drawn therefore that pigs fed for bacon 
-win gain 45 Cal. per 1 kg, live-weight in protein plus fat anywhere 
between the live-weights of 20 and 100 kgs., whilst the gain of 
energy in the form of protein will decrease in a curve from 26 
Cal. per kg. live-weight at 20 kgs. to 7 Cal. per kg. live-weight 
at lOQ kgs. 

On the basis of the experimental data the following table 
of feeding standards is given for practical use. It is assumed 
that a moderate rate of fattening is aimed at and that the pigs 
have comparatively little freedom of movement:— 


live weight. 

Net energy per 
feed unit. 

Feed unite 
per day. 

Starcb 

equivalent. 

Digestible 

protein. 

kg. 

20 

cal. 

1,520 

0-86 

0^5 

gms, 

159 

30 

1,535 

M9 

0-77 

202 

40 

1,660 

1-4S 

0^98 

227 

60 

1,680 

1-77 

1-18 

240 

60 

1,595 


1*38 

245 

70 

1,610 

2-30 

1-67 - 

245 

80 

1,626 

2-66 

1-76 

246 

90 

1,640 

2-81 

1*96 

238 

100 

1,650 

3-06 

2*18’ 

235 


The starch equivalent data are not given in the original. It 
will be noted that the prescribed concentration of the ration in 
net energy (or production energy) rises gradually with rising 
live-weight. These net energy figures are based upon the 
ordinary (Kellner) net energy values for the fattening of cattle 
(1 kg. Starch Eq. = 2,366 (Sils.). As indicated above the actual 
net energy derived by the pig from the weights of food will be 
substanti^y higher than these figur^. 

Eor a critical analysis of e:xisting information on the net 
energy requirements of the bacon pig, interested readers may 
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be referred to a recent Swedish report (Ref. 37a) that must now 
rank as the standard work on the subject. 

The scientific basis of pig rationing arrived at from the 
foregoing experiments does not necessarily represent the ideal 
conditions for practice, since it takes little or no account of 
economic considerations, nor of the effect of the feed upon the 
quality of the carcase, except in so far as this may be affected 
by the storage of protein (lean meat) in the body. Some recent 
American experiments (Ref. 38) usefully supplement the Danish 
work in these respects. 

In the American experiments the effect of varying quantities 
and kinds of feed on the economy of live-weight gains and on 
the body composition of pigs was studied in practical feeding 
experiments, supplemented by determinations of the proportions 
of lean to fat in the bodyasawholeandinthevariousparts thereof. 

It was found, on restricting the allowance of individually-fed 
growing pigs to approximately three-quarters and one-half of a 
full feed, that although the rate of live-weight gain was slowed 
down, the quantity of feed required to produce 1 lb. of gain was 
generally abo decreased (i.e., the economy of utilization of the 
unit of feed was increased). Pigs fed on a ration of maize, with 
protem supplements, at levels of 4, 3 and 2 lb. feed per 100 lb. 
Eve-weight, gained from an initial weight of approximately 
65 lb. to a final weight of 200 lb. at average rates of 1*14, 1*03 
and 0*77 lb, per day respectively. The feed consumption per unit 
gain showed, however, a significant decrease with the decrease in 
feed level, the group on the highest feed level requiring 34 per cent, 
more food per unit gain than the group on the lowest feed level. 
Sim i lar results were obtained with rations in which the maize was 
replaced by wheat, but in this case the difference in feed con¬ 
sumption per unit gain between the high-level and the low-level 
groups was less than in the case of the maize ration. 

The obi^vations made in these experiments on the influence 
of the various levels of food supply upon the quality of the 
carcase wiE be discussed in the next section. 



1 * 1 /riw of the fundamental importance of digestibility to 
the utilizarioh of food, a few recent contributions on this subject 
may be noted. 

In German digestibiEt;^ measurements with sheep (Ref, 39) 
the effect of varying nutritive ratio ” was studied. In mixtures 
of concentrated foods with varying proportions of clover hay, 
clover silage, potato silage and maize silage the digestibility of- 
the crude protein was apparently unaffected,.but when xnoreasiag 
quantities of straw were brought into the ration the digestibiEty 
of the protein gradually fell. 
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The digestibility of fibre in coarse fodders was good and 
approximately the same for all, but in foods poor in fibre (con¬ 
centrates, potatoes, etc.) it was uniformly low. Combination 
of concentrated foods with the coarse fodders, especially in the 
case of hay, caused a reduction of fibre digestion, despite the 
narrowing of the nutritive ratio. Addition of straw to the 
various combinations reduced the digestibility of the fibre 
below those obtained with straw when fed alone. 

The digestibility of the nitrogen-free extractives carbo¬ 
hydrates was to a great extent inversely proportion^ to the 
fibre content of the individual foods or rations. Addition of 
concentrated food to clover hay, clover silage, or maize silage 
had no effect on the digestibility of the nitrogen-free extractives ; 
addition of straw also had no effect on this item, although it 
tended to depress the digestibility of all the other nutrients. 
The general conclusion is drawn from these experiments that 
only a limited importance need be attached to the nutritive 
ratio as regards any probable influence on digestibility. 

In Canadian experiments with cattle (Eef. 40), hay was fed 
. at levels of 2*5, 4-6, 6*0, 7*5, and 9*0 kgs. per head daily without 
any significant effect on digestibility being found, except for an 
apparent slight reduction at the lowest level, possibly owing to 
the fact that at this semi-starvation level the food was bolted, 
so that rumination and digestion were neither normal nor 
complete. 

Frequent reference has been made in our previous reviews 
to the experimental work on horse feeding carried out at the 
University of Breslau, one of the few centres at which horse¬ 
feeding problems have received much attention. A further 
report (l^f. 41) compares the performance of horses on green 
food (lucerne-clover mixture) with that on a conventional ration 
containing concentrates. Good results were obtained for light 
and moderate work, but for heavier work a mid-day supplement 
of concentrate rich in carbohydrates is recommended. The green 
food was fed satisfactorily in daily quantities up to 80^90 kgs. 
per 1,000 kgs, live-weight. In determining the starch equivalent 
of the green food it was found that a “ value ’’ oorreotion of 
sixty-five was necessary as against KeUner^s seventy-five for 
cattle. Similarly, i£ the correction of the theoretical starch 
equivalent be based upon the total fibre, the standard deduction 
arrived at by Kellner for cattle must be raised 30-40 per cent, 
for greenstuff fed to horses; or, in short, the starch equivalent 
for horses is 8-12 per cent, lower than for cattle. The Breslau 
work indicates that KeUneris standards for energy requirements 
of horses at light or medium work can be reduced by 18-20 
per cent., and Hansson’s standard by 1^17 per cent. 

]4 this section also reference may be made to Fingeriing’s 
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precise determination of the starch equivalent of mangolds 
C* Runkelrueben ”) for cattle and pig feeding (Ref. 42). It 
was found that whilst the general digestibility (as measured by 
total organic matter) of the mangolds was the same for both 
the cattle and pigs, the latter showed a rather higher digestibility 
for the^ crude protein and slightly lower for the nitrogen-free 
extractives. The ” availability ” of the digested energy was, 
however, much lower with the pigs than with the cattle. The 
average results of the metabolism experiments gave a starch 
equivalent for the dry matter of mangolds of 61*2 per cent, for 
cattle and 37*9 per cent, for pigs. On this showing it would 
not seem wise to go far in the inkoduotion of mangolds into pig 
fattening rations. 

Lastly, in this section mention may be made of further 
American e^riments (Ref. 43) on the iofluence of grinding on 
the digestibility of m^e by pigs (136-196 lb. live-weight). 

Grinding to a medium degree of fineness (29 per cent, passing 
a forty-mesh sieve, 68 per cent, a twenty-merfi sieve, and 96 
per cent, a sieve with twelve meshes to the linear mch) increased 
the di^stibility of .^e protein by 13 per cent., but the general 
di^stibility (digestibility of gross energy) of the maize was 
raised only 2*8 per cent. The metabolizable (utilizable) energy 
was also only slightly improved, viz,, by 3-6 per cent. Further¬ 
more, the appreciable advantage in protein digestibility obtained 
by grinding was largely bst throng greater waste of nitrogen 
in metabolism, so that the net effect on the nitrogen balance of 
an animal receiving an exclusive ration of maize, was slight and 
vamble. The net effect of grinding upon the nutritive value of 
maize for pigs of the weights used in this test was thus to 
incr8a.se its value as a source of energy by 3*5 per cent., whilst 
Its value as a source of protein was not appreciably altered. * 

This is ia acooidance 'with the conclusions snivcd at in a 
raoOTt Canadian review (Rei. 44) of flie evidence from praotioal 
feed^ experiments, but is in sharp contrast to the results of 
exp^mts laeviously quoted in these Reports (see 
for_l^,_p. 132). It must be home in mind, however, 
that the date obtained in praotioal feeding experiments axe the 
»Mutemte of a n^bex rf apart from any alteration of 
^e^ihty, OToh as palatebihty and wastage at the feed trough 
The lato will generally be greater with meal than with wSle 
corn, smoe any^of the latter lost from the trough wfll be more 
easfly salvaged by the jag. e 

_ A fmrthOT iatacestiog observation from the report on the 
above-rationed American experiments is that one nur which 
SSf!? ^ \ passing, unbroken and undigested, more than a 

consumed was found to have 

d^psted the whole maize fearly wen, except for the fibred While 
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grinding improved the digestibility of the maize for this pig 
somewhat more than for the others, the relative improvement 
was far less than would have been expected from the physical 
examination of the droppings for unbroken kernels, proving 
the latter method to be quite unreliable as a criterion of complete¬ 
ness of digestion. For this pig the increase of utilizable energy 
efEected by grinding was 11 per cent, as compared with an 
average of 2 per cent, for the other four pigs, 

V.— ^Influbnoe of Poob on Carcase Quality. 

The investigation of the factors that determine carcase 
quality is beset with very great difficulties owing to the impos¬ 
sibility of defining “ quality ” in precise terms. Apart from the 
quantities of fat and lean and their distribution in the different 
parts of the carcase, none of the various criteria that together 
constitute quality, such as colour, aroma, texture of lean and 
fat, cooking quality, is capable of exact measurement, and 
these can only be assessed by methods which, though perhaps 
adequate to differentiate good quality from bad quality, are 
unreliable for the more common case where intermediate grades 
of quality require to be classified. 

For a brief general review of the subject the reader may be 
referred to the Quide for 1932, p. Ill \ Journal, p. 271 (also 
1933, p, 137 ; Journal, p. 305). A few recent reports dealing with 
the problem as it affects the pig call for special mention here. 

Firstly, we may now complete our references to the American 
experiments (Bef, 38) with different quantities and kinds of 
feed, from which the growth results were given in the last 
section (p. 322). 

The analysis of the carcases showed that the pigs on the lowest 
feeding level of maize and of wheat contained a significantly 
greater proportion of lean meat, and yielded a higher percentage 
of lean cuts, than those more liberally fed, but the totol amount 
of fat in the body as a whole was less. Ko marked effect on the 
fatness of the body resulted from restriction of the rations to 
50 per cent, of a full feed when pigs were killed after putting on 
only some 60-60 lb. live-weight. 

Although the restricted feeding apparently resulted in a 
slight decrease in the firmness of the carcases in the maize-fed 
lots, no significant differences were found in the palatability 
factors of the cooked meat as between high and tow feeding 
levels of either maize or wheat. 

In our own country systematic investigation of problems of 
meat quality is m progress at the Cambrige Low-Temperature 
Ee^arch Station, from which has been issued a valuable review 
of the available information on the relation of growth and diet 
to carcase q;uality in the pig (Ref^ 45). A few points of interest 
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from the dietary section of the article may be summarized here, 
although they do not necessarily represent additions to knowledge 
during the year under review. 

The view is. expressed that effbrts to ensure good growth 
and carcase quality by feeding should commence with the 
pregnant sow, whose diet should be adequate with regard to 
supplies of proteins, mineral elements and accessory food factors 
(vitamins, etc.). 

After birth the most critical period is that round about 
weaning. According to Hammond, retarded growth at this 
period has an adverse effect upon the amount of muscular tissue 
developed in the pig, and especially as regards the particular 
muscle that constitutes the “eye** cu meat in the loin. Results 
in accord wdth .this view were Obtained experimentally some 
years ago by American workers, who found that the size of the 
“ eye ” was not affected by the diet after weaning. 

Deficiency of protein in the diet slows down growth and 
usually results in a carcase with a high proportion Of fat to lean. 
If the pig is very restless, however, a very thin carcase may be 
produced. The over-fatness of the pig on the protein-deficient 
diet is in part due to excessive consumption of carbohydrates 
and in part to alterations in the conformation of the pig occasioned 
by the lack of protein, e.g., from a long typO to a short type. 
Rirnil ftT changes may mse frdm mineral d^oiencies of the,^et. 

Just as an incomplete diet has a retarding effect on growth, 
so a high-grade diet has a stimulating effect. Every pig has a 
charaeteristie individual capacity for flesh (lean) formation and 
this can only be developed to the full when the rations contain 
suj06cient proteins, minerals, etc., to permit of optimum growth. 
Optimum growth, however, is not necessarily synonymous with 
optimum quality or optimum economy. 

Curiously enough, in view of the widespread beKef to the 
Confrazy, thtre is as yet nd evidence that exercise can increase 
the quantity of muscular tissde. ^ 

^e tendency of the oils and fats in the diet to impress their 
chemical characteristics on the body-fat is now familiar 
knowledge. If the diet is practically free from fat the body 
fat will be made, chiefly from carbohydrate and to some extent 
from proteins. Eat made in this way is usUaUy of a firm, hard 
type. The presence of a softening oil in the diet has a softening 
influence on. the body-fat, the intensity of which rises as the 
proportion of the oil in the diet mcreases. This effect is more 
marked in young than in older pigs, and also in slow-growing 
pigs than in rapidly growing animals. 

Although diet has a marked effect on the nattme of the fat 
of the body it has relatively little influence upon the chemical 
composdtidn of bone mi 4n exertion ^ th|s generalT 
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ization is the effect of a deficiency of calcium and phosphorus in 
impairing the growth and composition of bone. An adequate 
growth of bone is highly important since not only does it increase 
the size of individual bones, but there is some evidence that the 
degree of development of an individual bone affects the size of 
the attached muscles. 

Although muscular tissue is the most valuable part of the 
carcase there is little evidence available as to the effect of diet 
on its composition. With increasing age muscles contain less 
water and more fat. The concentration of mineral ingredients 
in the muscular tissues can be affected to some extent by the 
diet, but the chemical nature of the muscle proteins is apparently 
not affected. 

The views of consumers as to quality in foodstuffs may 
vary considerably, but on one point, at any rate, both with pork 
and bacon, there is a steadily increasing consensus of opinion, 
namely, in the preference for cuts with a large proportion of lean 
meat which is almost completely separated from Ihe fat. More¬ 
over the fat should be firm, and sufficient fat should have been 
laid down in the muscles to ensure that the lean meat not 
dry out on cooking. The lean meat, moreover, must have a full 
flavour and be not unduly pale in colour. The latter defect may 
be due to anssmia or to lack of exercise. 

The colour of the fat is also of importance. This is normally 
white in the fresh carcase, but tends to assume a yellow tinge 
through oxidation, especially i£ the fat is soft and left exposed 
to light. These changes are associated with the development of 
rancidity and may set in quite suddenly or more slowly. Cod fiver 
oil in the diet apparently speeds up the procj^—a point that 
offsets its value as a source of yitamins A and D; It is obvious 
that in any tests of the effect of foods on the quality of baooin<* 
fat the observations must ^stend over the whole period of 
storage of the bacon. 

With the establishment of the Bacon Figs Marketing Scheme 
the question of the assessment of carcase quality has become a 
live practical issue, and much scepticism prevails as to the 
validity of the current method of assessment based upon thicks 
ness of shoulder fat and of streak. That the thickness of back-fat • 
at one point only is not a reliable guide to the fatness of the 
carcase as a whole may be stated almost with certainty, but 
recent American measurements (Bef. 46) made on sixty carcases 
indicate for representative animals a l^h d^ree of correlation 
between the total fat in the edible portion of the; carcase and the 
average thickness of fat measured at five specified points along 
the back, the average results being expressed by the equation : 
Fat per cent/in iSible Carcase sk 22*45 i 0*691 X average 
tMcibmess of back«M tin m.m.). 
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On the other hand, Callow and Davidson (Ref 47) found little 
or no correlation between the thickness of the back-fat and the 
amount of fat in a single muscle. 

A quick, reliable method of estimating the degree of fatness 
of lean meat that could be carried out on an intact carcase would 
be of great practical value, and in the review from which we have 
quoted above Callow makes the interesting suggestion that a 
solution may be found on the lines of measurement of the electrical 
resistance of the muscular tissue, since this rises and falls with 
the amount of fat present. 

A brief reference was made above to the importance of the 
colour of the lean meat as a criterion of quality. Information 
on the factors that control this colour is extremely scanty, so 
that further data provided by recent Danish investigations 
(Ref. 48) are very welcome. 

The meat products involved in this case were beef and veal, 
the investigation comprising observations on thirty-two dairy 
cows, twelve young bulls, twenty-five young steers and nineteen 
whole-milk-fed calves, three breeds being represented. 

The variety of rations tested cannot be conveniently sum¬ 
marized, but in no case did the feed seem to exert much influence 
oh the colour of the meat of animals of the same age and sex. 
An iron-rich ration of natural feeds seemed inclined to give a 
rather darker-colomed meat than an iron-poor ration, this being 
accompanied by a lower haemoglobin content of the blood in the 
latter case. 

Green grass, clover and alfalfa tended to produce darker 
meat than did mangolds. 

The age of the animal is a more important factor, in deter¬ 
mining colour, than the diet, the oobur deepening with increasing 
age. Breed differences also were noted, the meat of the Shorthorn 
being lighter coloured than that of the two Danish breeds, 

^me influence of the feed on the colour of the outer and 
inner layers of fat was noted, but age appeared to be the more 
important factor, the fat becoming more yellow with advancing 
age. Swedes produced dightly darker fat, and grass, clover and 
alfalfa much darker fat than did mangolds and potatoes. Here 
again, however, age appeared to be more potent than diet, the 
fat becoming more yellow with advancing age. 

This report also contains interesting (bta on the daily gains 
and feed consumption of the varied collection of animals used, 

A i^actical ai^cle on the management and feeding of bacon 
pigs, with special reference to Carcase qucrlity, wxU be found in 
the 1934 volume of the Journal of the Jtoyal Agriaidtwral Societu 
(Ref. 48a). 

VL--^tn4.ssLA2n> 

Few agriculturaJl probbms ps^sent greater complexities to 
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the investigator than that of the assessment of the nutritive 
value of grassland herbage, since so many factors enter into the 
determination of the final result. If we mention management, 
soil, botanical, chemical and meteorological factors, we have by 
no means exhausted the list. That research all along the line 
is now in active progress is evident in the literature of the 
year. 

In our own country the examination of the composition and 
digestibility of the herbage continues to occupy the attention of 
the Cambridge workers, whilst management and botanical 
studies are in progress at Aberystwyth, and others are concerned 
with the allied problem of the efficient conservation of the 
herbage by artificial drying and ensilage. 

The latest report from Cambridge (Bef. 49) deals with the 
question of the composition and nutritive value of winter 
pasturage. As was to be expected, the results show marked 
signs of climatic influence, even though obtained in the mild, 
open winters of 1931-32 and 1932-33. The material examined 
was produced by unrestricted growth over the following periods ; 
(1) end July, 1932, to December, 1932 ; (2) end August, 1932, to 
January, 1933; (3) end September, 1932, to February, 19M; 
(4) end October, 1931, to March, 1932. 

The December herbage grown in period (1) was essentially 
leafy in character, but compared wiih spring grass of similar 
botanical character it was poorer in protein, hme and phosphorus 
and richer in fibre and carbohydrates”. Despite its leafy 
character it had evidently undergone a good deal of lignification, 
and this was reflected in its relatively low digestibility and 
nutritive value as compared with spring herbage. 

Stage of growth is thus clearly not the sole factor that deter¬ 
mines the composition and dige^ibility of pasture herbage, but 
meteorological conditions, especially in so far as they affect the 
rate of growth, must also be taken into account. Cold and frost 
check growth and induce a premature partial lignification of the 
grass substance, whereby a reduction of nutritive value ensues. 
The effects are indeed very similar to those produced by drought 
in summer, the one difference noted being that the latter r^ses 
the lime content whereas this is depressed by winter cold. 

The January herbage obtained in period (2), grown from the 
end of August, was less advanced than the December herbage 
which had been growing from the end of July. It had withstood 
the effects of frost better than the latter md was richer in protein, 
but was stiH much inferior in composition and digestibility to 
spring grass of similar height and stage of ^owth* 

The February herbage of period (3), having been produced 
almost wholly under winter conditions, was still less advanced 
in growth thm the January grass, and again showed the groater 
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power of young grass to reast frost damage. In composition 
and digestibility it began to approach more closely to spring and 
summer herbage than the December and January produce, the 
digestibility of the fibre being notably improved. This improve¬ 
ment could not- be attributed to better weather conditions in 
Februaryi but was rather to be explained by the very early stage 
of development of the grasses. This view was supported by the 
results obtained in period (4) with grass grown from the end of 
October to March. Despite the prolonged period only a short, 
leafy growth was obtained and this material was found to 
approximate very closely in composition and digestibility to the 
normal spring and summer grass. 

Although the herbage produced in the periods (3) and (4) 
had the highest- nutritive values the yields were trivUd, and it 
is suggested that if , under the climatic conditions of East Anglia, 
an adequate amount of winter grazing is desired, it would be 
necessary to discontinue the grazing of the pastures at the end 
of July. It is estimated that under such conditions the pasture 
used for the experiments would have produced per acre for grazing 
in December the equivalent of eighty-seven days’ keep for an 
8 cwt. store bullock putting on 1 lb. live-weight per day. 

A special note is ihade of the fact that the winter herbage, 
efi^cially after it had: been browned by frost, was definitely 
unpalatable as compared with spring or summer grass, this 
effect also being: less marked -mth the younger than with the 
older grass. 

The problem of winter keep is also occupying the attention 
of the Aberystwyth workers in connection with the Cahn Hill 
improvement scheme (Ref, 50), but the problems involved are 
more those of topping and management than of nutrition, and 
therefore hardly fall within the scope of this review. On the 
same grounds also only passing mention need be made of recent 
American comparisons of rotational and ccmtinuous grazing of 
pastures (Ref. Sll. 

Itiming from pasture to hay, American expSiments (Ref. 62) 
have shown that whereas on rations containing liberal amounts 
of good alfalfa hay without paisture cows maintained their 
health, milk production and reproductive powers for periods of 
over seven years, the same was not the case when the roughage 
consisted of low or medium quality timot% hay. With the 
latter, mi l k production somewhat decreased, general health was 
less satisfectory and reproduction was seriously interfered with. 
Although the trouble was doubtless in part associated with the 
moderate quality of the timothy hay used^ Canadian experiments 
53) with pasture grass from fertilized and unfertilized areas 
raise the pos^bility that deficiency of protein quality'may have 
been a contributory factor. ; , 
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VII.— CONSBBVATIOlff OB GBASS, 

With the re-discovery in recent years of the high nutritive 
value of young spring and summer grass, interest has steadily 
developed in the possibilities of the conservation of such grass 
for winter fodder either by artificial drying or ensilage. 

The formw method is now gradually finding its way into 
farm practice in this country and elsewhere, and its i^read is 
now determined more by economic considerations than, by doubts 
as to the value of the product. Information regarding the losses 
in drying and the composition and digestibility of the product 
have been given in previous reviews, but one further example 
may be quoted from the year’s literature. 

At the Western Washington Experiment Station {Ref. 64) 
six digestion and mineral-balanoe trials were conducted to 
determine the effect of the temperature of artificial drying on 
the apparent digestibility and availability of the feed nutrients 
in three-we^s-old mixed pasture grass, composed of about two 
parts each of perennial and Italian ryegrass and one part of white 
clover. The artificial drying was done in an experimental direct- 
heat rotary single-drum drier, fired with Diesel oil. The herbage 
passed through the drier in icom two to jfiye minutes. lifCaterial 
was prOTared with exhaust temperatures of 250®, 300®, 350® 
and4JM>^., and the digestibility of this material and of fceshgrass 
and sun-cured grass was determined in experiments with sheep. 

Except for the product dried with an exhaust temperature 
cff 400®, no significant differences of digestibility were found 
between the sun-cured grass and any of the artificially dried 
prod.uots, both total dry matter and crude protein showing a 
digestibility <rf about 76 percent., and the fibre and nitrogen-free 
extractives of about 83 p^ cent, in both cases. 

With the g?ass dried at 400®F. the digestibility of tibe dry- 
matter, protein and nitrogen-free extractives was rather 
there being a certain amount of burning of the more leafy parts 
of the herbage at this temperature. 

Except for this over-heated sample the digestibility of the 
dried grass was slightly high^ than that oi the green grass* 
Positive balances of nitrogen, calcium and phosphorus 
maintained by the she^ on ^ the rations, and there was no 
apparent relationship between the average xfitrogen balance .and 
the temperature of artificial dry^. 

Under the oonditicms of this experiment the peroentags Pf 
natural colour of the herba^ was highest in the sw-<>Uired 
sample (78 per omt), whilst in the artificiafiy dried it. 

steadily fell with rise of temperature, especii&y beyond 

The altonative process of coasserving grass by ensilage has 
been tested at various -(litres during the past two years, but few 
reports have yet appeaired. 
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In IrishL experiments (Ref. 56) it was found that grass silage 
of excellent quality could be made in concrete silos from unchaffed 
material provided that the grass was cut sufficiently early to 
perxnit of tight packing. 

When cutting was delayed until within about a fortnight of 
the thne when the grass would normally have been mown for 
hay there was considerable spoilage owing to excessive inclusion 
of air in the packed material. For a simiUtr reason small wooden 
sffos, which cewmot be made perfectly air- and rain-tight, were 
found unsuitable for Irish conditions. 

Comparative tests were made in concrete tower silos of the 
ordinary method of ensilage against two Continental methods in 
which, with the object of controlling the fermentation, acid is 
added during the filling. The two processes used were the A.I.V. 
process, in which a mixture of hy^ochlorio and sulphuric acids 
is used, and the Defu process, in which a mixture of hydrochloric 
acid, phosphoric acid and sugar (molasses) is added. With botti 
processes a reduction in the loss of dry matter was effected as 
compared with the ordinary ensilage, but this saving was almost 
offset by greater spoilage through the increased activities of 
moulds in the add-treated silage. 

^ The one definite advantage that appeared to accrue from the 
add, or acid and sugar, trea&nent was a reduction in the break¬ 
down of protein into simpler nitrogenous compounds, which 
breakdown always takes place in the silo. Doubt is expressed, 
however, whether this saving is sufficient to compensate for the 
extra trouble, inconvenience and expense involved in the add 
treatment. 

In a small-sc»le feeding experiment with dairy cows no 
difference in feeding value of the three types of silage could be 
detected, although the A,I.V. silage was apparently the least 
palatable. 

In a feeding experiment at Dartington Hall (Ref. 66), 40 lb. 
of AJ.V. aftermath grass silage replaced 401b. mangolds, plus 
6 lb. hay, without any measurable effect upon the health, live- 
weight or milk- 3 neld of the cows; but the colour and vitamin-A 
content of the butter-fat were much improved. 

A brief reference is also made in the 6th Annual Report of 
the Hannah Dairy Research Institute (p. 9) to comparative 
metabolisna trials with cows on silage made from young grass 
by ^e ordinary method, by the AJ.V. process, and by treatment 
with molasses. No differences were observable in the nutritive 
value of the three types of silage when these were used as sources 
of protein for milk production (f.e., as the major part of the 
production ration). The utilization of the protein of the silage 
was, in fact, as high as that of fredi spring grass. It is noted, 
however, that the condition of the cows at the end of the silage 
periods was not entirely satisfactory. 
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Unpublished data from e^eriments carried out at Harper 
Adams Agricultural College with grass silage made in small 
wooden sUos give general confirmation to the Irish results in 
showing an appreciable reduction, both in loss of dry matter and 
in protein degmdation, by the A.I.V. process as compared with 
ordinary ensOage. Treatment with molasses without acid was 
equally effective in conserving the dry matter, but less so as 
regards protein breakdown. The molassed silage, moreover, 
proved the more palatable. 


Vm.—^L fcbbnb. 

In addition to its cultural virtues the lucerne plant has many 
valuable dietetic qualities. Along with its familiar richness in 
protein of high quality it is usually, when in the green state, 
well equipped with vitamins A, B, and C. In recent work on 
the last named (see p. 317), lucerne leaves contained on the average 
four times as much vitamin C as is present in Citrus juice. It 
also contains 1-2 per cent, of mineral salts, of which nearly 0-5 
per cent, is calcium; in addition it contains, per gram, about 
8 mg. of iron, or nearly double as much as spinach. 

"^ere it can be grown successfully on the farm it is a 
valuable crop, but investigations at Cambridge which have been 
noted in previous reviews have raised doubts as to whether its 
superiority in nutritive value, over young grass, is as great as 
has been commonly assumed. 

A third report from Cambridge (Ref. 67) now gives further 
information on the composition, digestibility and nutritive value 
of various lucerne products. The materials examined were 
lucerne hay made and baled m the field, lucerne hay made in 
the stack, English heat-dried lucerne me^, American sun-dried 
lucerne meal, and American sun-dried lucerne leaf meal. It 
may be noted in passing that the hay from the bales was of 
much poorer quality than that made in the stack. 

The results emphasize the superiority in protein content and 
digestibility of leaf over stem, and therefore of meal prepared by 
drying and grinding young lucerne over meals made from lucerne 
hay. For this reason also the lucerne leaf meal gave the best 
results, but was not much superior to the English sample made 
by cutting and drying lucerne at the pre-budding stage of 
growth, Neither, however, was equal in digestibility and 
starch equivalent to dried grass made from pasture out at 
intervals of one to five weeks. 

It was found that lucerne meals could be kept for long periods 
without deterioration or significant increase in moisture-content 
if placed in a cool, dry store. For feeding to cattle and sheep 
it is recommended that the meal be only coars^y ground, but 
a finer grist may be used for pigs and poultry. 
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The data obtained for the digestible composition and nutritive 
value (dry matter basis) of the various meals are summarized 
below:— 



EngUsI 
first cut In 
pie-bnd. 

1 Meal 
second cut in 
early flo'wer. 

American 

lucerne 

meal. 

American 
lucerne 
leaf meal. 

Crude Protein 

per cent. 
17-6 

percent. 

12-7 

per cent. 
9*2 

per cent. 
18*0 

Ether Extract 

1-6 

0-7 

0*3 

— 

N-free Extract 

31-2 

30-6 

27-0 

34-6 

Fibre .... 


12-3 

13-2 

8-8 

Total Organic Matter 


66-3 

49-7 

61-4 

Starch Equivalent 
Nutritive Batio . . . 1 : 

65-1 

48-4 

38-9 

56-2 

2-67 

3-61 

4-44 

2-42 


The variations between the different products are very ^eat 
:and suggest that lucerne meals should be bought on analysis. 

The data for the hay samples indioate that a good grade of 
lucerne hay, made from a crop in early flower, has a starch 
equivalent almost the same as that of a good ^ade of meadow 
hay. It tends, in fact, to be more fibrous, but it is nearly twice 
as rich In digestible protein and nearly three times as rich in Ume. 

I^urther information on the practical value of lucerne meal 
and green lucerne for pig-feeding is given in a recently issued 
DaniSi rsgport (Eef. 58). 

in the meal experiments, which were carried out on four 
farms with forty-one lots of pigs, varying proportions of lucerne 
meal were fed along with stom milk and cereal meals, the pro¬ 
portions of the lucerne meal ranging from 1 to 12-'6 per cent, of 
the total ration. The lucerne meal used was comparable in 
protein content with Woodman’s second-cut English, but was 
rather low in fibre and much higher in mineral matter. The 
effects, if any, of the luc^ne meal supplements at all levels were 
very small. The same was found al^ in the experiments with 
green lucerne. It would appear that only about 10 per cent, of 
the concentrated food can bs effectively replaced by the equiva¬ 
lent food value of lucerne, which would mean about seven 
times the weight of greenstuff. Possibly the lucerne might 
have shown to better advantage in rations without milk, and 
there was some evidence of this when the milk supply was 
reduced. There was also some evidence of aiavouraMe influence 
of the lucerne on the jading of the pigs, as judged by the pro¬ 
portion of pigs placed in the first dass, but the indications were 
by no means regular, 

IX,—SwxET Luriers. 

The lupin pla^ is-eminently suited for light, sandy soils and 
has been extensively used as a green manuring m their 
.reclamation. Its development for the production of for 
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feeding purposes has been hindered in the past, however, by the 
presence in the seed of a bitter alkaloid, which makes it impossible 
safely to use the seed for feeding without a preliminalry treatment 
to remove the alkaloid. This treatment is costly and tedious, 
involving soaking, steamiog, and repeated washing with water. 

In their search for grain foods rich in protein which can 
relieve their country of the necessity for importing protein 
concentrates, German workers now claim to have solved the lupin 
problem by the creation of new strains of sweet lupins that are 
free from alkaloid, and can therefore be f^ without special 
preparation. These new lupins, which have been obtained in both 
blue-flowering and yellow-flowering forms, give seed containing 
(on dry matter) as much as 46-46 per cent, of protein, 4-6 per 
cent, of fat and 29 per cent, of carbohydrates, and clearly 
therefore represent a valuable addition to the pulse crops if 
their yielding capacity and other growth characteristics prove 
satisfactory. Digestion trials with sheep, pigs and poultry have 
all given very satisfactory results (Refs. 69,60), and hi metabolism 
experiments the biological value of the proteins was found to be 
fuUy equal to that of other leguminous seeds (Ref. 61). The 
yellow variety would appear to be superior to the blue in protein 
content, an average of about 34 per cent, being quoted for the 
latter, 

X.—^PlG-PEEDma EXBBniMENTS. 

A number of pig-feeding experiments have already been 
referred to in previous sections, but a few others that deal with 
matters of interest remain to be noted. 

EosperimeTUal Methods, 

The problem of individual variability in experimental lots 
was briefly discussed in last year’s Quidey^, 122 {Jovrncd, p, 290), 
and attention was directed to the growing tendency to abandon 
group feeding methods in favour of individual feeding. 

A complex experiment on the latter lines has been earned 
out at Rothamsted (Ref. 62). The experiment was planned 
more from the point of view of the statistician than that of the 
husbandman and was designed primarily to test the validity and 
practicability of the methods employed; taking, however, as 
the basis of comparisons the practical issues of wet versus dry 
feeding, with and without green food. Although, by the methoefs 
used, the degree of variability was reduced considerably below 
that of group feeding it was appreciably higher than had pre¬ 
viously been reported in similar experiments by Dunlop at 
Cambridge (see Guide for 1933, p. 123 ; Jowrmti, p. 291). The 
practical outcome of the experhnent was to show that green 
food was essential to young pigs under the conditions (rf the 
experiment; that pigs on wet mash ate more and gt^w faster 
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thaii on dry meal; and that the effects of numbers in a pen 
(giving equal floor space per pig) were negligible. 

Di^op (Ref. 63) has further pursued his enquiry into the 
possibility of reducing the factor of variability in pig-feeding 
experiments. In his previous work he had demonstrated the 
importance of food intake and initial live-weight. When these 
have been controlled there still remains a sm^ degree of vari¬ 
ability which he suggests may be mainly attributable to one or 
more of the three factors : (1) basal metabolism; (2) eflSlcienoy 
of digestion; and (3) the type of energy (i.e., fat or protein) that 
is being laid down as live-weight increase in the body. ’From 
an experimental study of the first and last of these and a 
review of Woodman’s digestibility data, he comes to the con¬ 
clusion that the third factor is mainly responsible for the remaining 
variability. When the observed live-weight gams were corrected 
for the variable proportion of protein to fat in the live-weight 
increase the variation between individuals was reduced almost to 
vanishing jpoint. 

Sows' Milk. 

German data (Ref. 64), based on the records of twenty-two 
sowsjindicate that milk flow was highest in the second and third 
weeii of lactation, and higher with large than with small litters. 
The average flow over ei^t weeks was 3’25 kg. (7^7 lb.) per day. 
If the supply of protein in the food was inadequate the milk 
yield fell for the &st two weeks and then remained moderately 
high at the expense of the sow’s body-weight. Excessive protein 
supply on the other hand did no more than maintain the normal 
flow. The colostral nodlk (given immediately after farrow^) 
contained on the average 21*4 per cent, of solids, including 4*6 
per cent. fat. During the first week the solids fell to 19*2 per cent, 
and later to 17*1 per cent. The average fat-content of the 
normal milk was 6*3 per cent., and protein 5*4 per cent. 
Production of 1 kg. live-weight gain in the litter during the first 
four weeks required on the average 2*239 kg. of sow’s milk. 

An American report on the same subject (Ref. 66) gives the 
average daily yield per sow for a lactation period of 3-12 weeks 
as 6*8 lb. The average composition of the colostrum and of the 
normal milk in this case were as set out below ;— 


Total Solids. 

CoIOBtnun. 
per cent. 

28-02 . 

Fomuaznilk. 

percexxt. 

17-98 

Fat 

6-96 

6-77 

Froteins 

16-49 

6-22 

Ash 

0-65 

0-97 


. . 0*076 . 

. 0-262 

Phosphoarus . 

OKOSa 

O 7 X 6 I 
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The change from colostrum to normal milk was rapid, and 
there appeared to be a steady rise in the ash, calcium and 
phosphorus from farrowing to the end of lactation. 

Phyein ” Needs of the Young Pig, 

The remarkable growth rates obtained occasionally with 
some litters of pigs are difficult of explanation in terms of supply 
of protein, vitamins, minerals and energy, and are suggestive of 
the existence of some essential food factor, as yet unidentified, 
that in these exceptional cases is supplied to the young pig 
before or after birth, but is more frequently liable to be deficient. 
The probability of this has been demonstrated experimentally 
by Dunlop (Eef. 66) using additions of raw minced liver to 
rations which were to be regarded as adequate as far as our 
present knowledge of essential dietary constituents goes. The 
increase in growth rate effected was as much as 40 per cent, over 
that of the “ control ” pigs. The presence of a new accessory 
factor in liver was first demonstrated by Mapson in 1932 (see 
Ghiide for 1932, p. 128 ; Journal^ p. 288) and provisionally termed 
by him “ physin.” It is present in milk, and Dunlop suggests 
that it is the primary cause of the specific growth-promoting 
property of milk. It is present in minute amounts in other 
foodstuffs, which Dunlop arranges in the following order of 
decreasing potency with regard to physin: liver, fiver meal, 
dried whole mflk, whey, green food, fish meal, meat meal, 
extracted soya bean meal. 

Value of Pasturage, 

In a Harper Adams College experiment referred to last year 
(OuidCi p. 160 ; Journal^ p, 328), newly weaned pigs were found 
to derive benefit from summer pasturage as compared with 
similar pigs confined to sties. In a second experiment on similar 
lines now reported (Eef. 67), in which the grazing took place 
under rather trying autumn conditions,, ^e advantage was 
found to fie with the confined pigs. 

In an experiment at Aberdeen with winter grazing (Eef. 68), 
the outdoor pigs showed to advantage, as was also the case for 
both autumn and summer in similar experiments reported from 
Cafifomia (Eef. 69). 

Although the balance of evidence in these experiments is in 
favour of pasturage there is sufficient qvidence of divergence of 
experience to suggest that any generalizations must be tempered 
by due regard to local and climatic conditions. 

In the Aberdeen experiment the average thickness of back-fat 
was distinctly less on the outdoor pigs, but the numbers of animals 
compared were so small that the results scarcely do more than 
pomt to &e need for further investigation. 
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Rationing of Food. 

The Aberdeen report also gives a sununaty of results obtained 
in a comparison of od lib, feeding with the supjply of the same 
food mixture in rationed quantities, starting with 2 lb. for the 
40 lb. pig and rising by J lb. per pig each week up to a maximum 
daily ration per head of 6 lb. The ayesrage amount of food 
consumed per pig in growing from 40 lb. to 200 lb. live-weight 
was 662 lb. for the ad lib. group and 661 lb. for the rationed 
group, but the latter required an average of ten days longer to 
reach the 2001b. weight. The extra cost of labour, etc., involved 
in this extra period would be trivial, however, in comparison 
with the saving of food. The rationed pigs, moreover, showed 
to advantage in the carcase grading, both as to baok-fat and 
thickness Of streak. Evidence corifirmatory of this was also 
obtained in a second experiment. 

That restricted feeding may affect the protein requirement 
of the pig at different stages of growth appears to be probable 
from Canadia.n experiments (Ref. 70). During the first thirty 
days aftmr weaning a ration containing 17 per cent, of protein 
was found to be the most satisfactory, whethet the pigs were 
full-fed or half-fed. For the following thirty days a level of 14 
per cent, protein was adequate for the ftdl-fed pigs, whereas the 
half-fed pigs stUl used their food to slightly better advantago 
when lire protein was kept at 17 per cent. After sixty days the 
•14 per cent, level proved adequate for both bts. It may be 
farther noted from this report that fuU feedmg resulted (for aU 
periods and groups) in 60 per cent, faster growth than half feeding 
and the food utilization value was no worse. 

At the Harper Adams College no difference was found in the 
effect on live-weight gain of feeding twice and thrice daily 
(Ref. 67). 

Meat PtxOdn and. Bom Protein. 

The protein of meat has a higher “ biological value ” than 
that of bone, but is not necessarily superior to it in its power 
of supplementing the proteins of the rest of the ration in which 
the meat and bone may be incorporated. Evidence on this 
point hae been sought in four practical feeding experiments 
reported from the Harper Adams College (Ref. 67), in which iheat 
meal and whale meat, each free from bone, have beeu compared 
with commercial meat meal (56 per cent, protein) containing a 
ccmsiderable proportion of bone. The quantitative differences 
recorded in the four pairs of comparisons varied considerably, 
but were in agreement in showing a tendency for more rapid 
growth to be made with the meat proteins than with the 
meat and bone, especially in. the earlier stages cff ^wi& . the 
pig. A tentative estimate is givm the “ unit vslno *■ of 
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meat protein may be taken as being about 10 per cent, higher 
than that of the mixed proteins in commercial meat meal. The 
basal rations -with which the protein concentrates were used in 
these experiments consisted of sharps, barley, maize, wheat and 
tapioca meals, together with a little limestone and salt. 

Bran. 

The Aberdeen report (Ref. 68) gives a summary of the results 
of two experiment® in which (Merent proportions of bran, 
ranging from 10 per cent, to 30 per cent., were incorporated in 
rations of sharps, barley, maize and fish meals. In all cases the 
inclusion of bran lower^ the average rate of live-weight gain 
and the efficiency of utilization of the ration, the depressant 
effect steadily rising with increase in the proportion of bran 
used. With about 10 per cent, the effect was only small, but this 
appears to be about the limit to which the inclusion of bran 
in pig rations can be justified on grounds of direct nutritive 
value. 

Herring Meal. 

Current views as to the unsuitability for pig-feeding purposes 
of fish meals rich in oil and salt, and of strongly flavoured fish 
meals of all descriptions, receive little support from recent German 
experimental woji, some of which has b^n noted in past reports 
(see Guide for 1932, p. 143; Journal, p. 303 ; 1933, p. 159; Journal, 
p. 327). A further report (Ref. 71) gives data from experiments 
at seven centres, at each of which comparisons were made of 
herring meals (1) rich in ofi and salt; (2) poor in oil and salt; 
(3) rich in oil, poor in salt; and (4) poor in oil and rich in salt. 
The oil-rich meals contained 9-^22 per cent, oil and the salt-zidh 
meals 9-12 per cent. salt. A fibsced daily supply of about 300 gms. 
(about 10 ounces) herring meal per pig was fed throughout, the 
rest of the food consisting mainly of ground cereals and potatoes. 
The rates of live-weight gain were silmost uniformly good in all 
groups at each centre, and out of eight experiments the greatest 
gain was obtained in seven cases withthe meal xidbiin both oil and 
salt. In five oases ihe meal rich in oil but poor in salt surpassed 
the meals poor in oil. There could be no doubt therefore as to 
the superiority of the oil-rich meals in producing live-weight gain. 

Similarly in five oases the salt-rich, oil-poor meal surpassed 
the salt-poor oil-poor meal. In no case could any detriment be 
observed from using meals containing about 10 per cent, of salt. 

Whether judged by inspection or by physical and chemical 
•criteria, no agnifioant differences could be found in the quality 
of Ihe lean and fat^ the oiwoasea, except that the fat from the 
ofi-rich rations yrm tinged slightly yeliow. Further experhnec.t8 
have cbrifirmed these observations, but have brou^t out the 
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ftirther fact that although the bacon and hams may show no 
taint, the livers and brams, especially from pigs fed on the oily 
rations, may develop a strong fishy flavour when cooked in 
certain ways. 

I^om Scandinavian experiments also the possibility of pro¬ 
ducing untainted bacon from herring-fed pigs is claimed. 

To our English ideas these results are surprising, and bearing 
in mind the enormous efforts to stimulate the use of home- 
produced foodstuffs now beii^ made in the countries from which 
the reports come, one is inclined to suspect that the standard of 
flavour regarded as satisfactory may not have been as high as 
an entirely unbiassed judgment would have set it. Moreover, 
in discussing the question of bacon quality in a previous section 
(p. 327) it was pointed out that a final opinion on bacon taints 
can only be given after prolonged storage of the product. 

That the possibility of producing fishy taint in animal produce 
is by no means restricted to the consumption of fish products 
is now well known. In this country fishy taint in milk has been 
traced in c^ain cases to the use of molassed beet pulp under 
certain conditions, and recent Swedish investigations (Ref. 72) 
showed that it might arise through excessive feeding of young 
clover, lucerne and fresh sugar-beet tops. 

XI.—MiSOBLTAIiOBOTJS EXPBBIMBNTS. 

Oily Food and MUh Secretion. 

Reference was made last year {Quide^v* 139; Joumcd, p. 307) 
to American experiments in which a maAed increase in the fat- 
content of milk was claimed from the addition of various oils'to 
the ration, whereas in Irish tests no such improvement had been 
obtained, such being indeed the common experience within the 
range of oil feeding that is usual in practice. Erom anotW 
America.n quarter (Ref, 73) data are reported showing no signi¬ 
ficant difference in the milk and fat yields of cows receiving a 
4 per cent, food-oil level in the concentrate mixture and others 
reviving oil levels ranging from 6J to 7 per cent. There, was no 
evidence that the level of food-oil intake had any influence on 
the percentage of fat in the milk. 

Diet and Wool Production, 

In discussing this subject in last year’s review {Guide, p. 136; 
Jorniml, p. 303), attention was dhawn to the possibility of 
increasing wool production either directly by increasing the 
supply of the sulphur-containing amino-acid, cystine, in the 
food protein, m indirectly by more liberal feemng of carbo¬ 
hydrates. This double possibility has now been confirmed 
experimentally. 
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In Australian experiments (Ref* 74) with merino sheep on a 
low protein diet the addition of cystine to the diet resulted in a 
material increase in wool growth, whilst an even more striking 
increase was obtained when the cystine was injected sub¬ 
cutaneously with a view to avoiding waste of cystine by the 
attacks of bacteria in the alimentary canal. 

The observations at Aberdeen of the possibility of securing 
extra wool growth on young Cheviot sheep by adding carbo¬ 
hydrate to a maintenance ration, that were referred to last year, 
have now been confirmed by a further experiment (Ref. 76). In 
this experiment the addition of 1 lb. of maize starch per day to 
the maintenance diet of growing Cheviot sheep doubled their 
wool production, the increase being chiefly due to increased 
thickness of the individual wool-fibres. 


Sheetfeeding. 

The scanty literature of sheep-feeding experiments has 
been increased by a report on experiments carried out in 1933-34 
at the Auchincruive (Ref. 76) farm of the West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. In comparisons of palm kernel, cottonseed 
and groundnut meals incorporated in the ration to the extent 
of 37| per cent., little difference was found in their effects on the 
rate of hve-weight gain, despite their widely differing protein- 
content. There were mdioations of a slight superiority of the 
groundnut meal, especially in the indoor feeding trial. 

Dried sugar-beet pulp successfully replaced swedes in the 
proportion of 1 lb. pulp for 7-8 lb. swedes. As much as 2 lb. of 
dry pulp daily could be fed provided the dieep had access 
to water. 

Silage proved rather less suitable for fattening hoggets than 
swedes or beet pulp and it is recommended that not more than 
one-half of the swede allowanoe should be replaced thereby. 

A daily allowance of 2-4 lb. dry matter appeared to satisfy 
fully the appetites of half-bred hoggets of about 80 lb. live-weight. 
This conforms closely to the standard of 2*6-3 lb. per 100 lb. 
live-weight arrived at from the Oxford experiments {&mde 
for 1932, p. 147 ; Jownwl, p. 307). 
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Febtilizebs. 

Bbitish farmers have continued to use large quantities of 
fertilizers in spite of the general depression : it seems clear that 
they are feeling confident about the future of agriculture. The 
makers of sulphate of ammonia have felt able to raise the price 
to a more remunerative level: the basis of the spring price was 
for 1934, £7 6s, per ton as compared with £6 10«. and £5 5s. for 
the two precedii^ years. This, of course, affected the sales, and 
the a^cultural consumption, which in 1932-33 had been nearly 
239 thousand tons, fell to nearly 211 thousand tons. Farmers 
bought more of other nitrogenous fertilizers, however, and the 
total nitrogen used agriculturally was 55,500 metric tons in 
1933-34 against 58,300 metric tons in 1932-^33, a fall of 2,500 
metric tons or less than 5 per cent., which must be regarded as 
satisfactory. Taking the world as a whole the production of 
nitrogenous fertilizers has continued to expand since 1931-32, 
when it sank to a rather low level. The output of Chile nitrate 
has increased, as also has that of the concentrated mixed 
fertilizers : the American output has expanded but, taking the 
world over, the synthetic niteogen plants are stiH working at 
less than half their capacity. Great Britain is one of the largest 
exporting countries, being beaten only by Germany; and our 
principal customers are Japan and Spain, followed by India 
and Portugal, then the Canary Islands and Ceylon, and a number 
of smaller purchasers. 

The eomentTaJted nitTogeru>us fertilizers. 

Modem methods of making fertilizers allow of the production 
of much more concentrated preparations them used to be possible. 

The new fertilizers are based on either mono^ammonium 
phosphate (12*2 per cent. N, 61-7 per cent. P 20 g) or diammonium 
phosphate (21*2 per cent. N, 63'8 per cent. P 2 O 5 ); the former 
is us^ by the English and American makers, the latter by the 
Germans (Nitrophoska). Both substances are more concentrated 
than the ordLiwy fertilizer and thus their use saves carriage 
and cartage on the farm; they are also very intimately blended 
and in good physical condition so that they can be well dfatributed. 

Frequency they are mixed with potassic salts so as to make 
the fertilizer complete; some of the forms common in England 
have the following percentage analyses :— 


Nitrogen 

(N). 

10*4 

12-6 

10-4 


bosphoiio J 
(PaOO. 
20-6 
12-6 
10-4 


The difiereaoes betW'Oen these and the ordiiuicy futilizer 
hiiacttire is that they ooutain no gypsum, whioh is psesmit to a 
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considerable extent in superphosphate. This gypsum or calcium 
sulphate is known to be useful under some soil conditions, and 
where it is needed the older fertilizers would have the advantage. 
Many experiments have been made in different parts of the 
British Isles by A. H. Lewis, Miss Sinclair and D. Trevains 
(Ref. 1), and these showed that the phosphate of ammonium 
phosphate may be in some cases more available than that of 
calcium phosphate, but on the other hand part of the 
ammonium phosphate may be toxic to plants, especially on sandy 
soils deficient in calcium. For example, the ordinary fertilizers 
proved better than the concentrated ones for mangolds on 
certain acid sandy soils though the difference disappeared when 
gypsum was added. But apart from these few cases the old 
fertilizers and the new were alike in their effectiveness on the 
crop, and the choice is therefore determined by convenience of use. 

Cerium Gyammide. 

This fertilizer has been studied a good deal at Rothamsted 
during recent years and the results obtained have been published 
m a series of papers by H. li. Richardson and E. M. Crowther 
(Ref, 2). Those of more practical interest are set out below. 

Calcium cyanamide is not a direct plant nutrient but, on the 
contrary, a plant poison. In the soil it is changed first to urea 
and then to ammonia, the change generally being complete in a 
few days. Subsequently the ammonia nitrifies in the usual way, 
but there may be a delay with heavy dressings on certain sous 
through the action of the cyanamide and its by-produots on the 
nitrifying organisms. 

M a fertilizer cyanamide should be appHed a few days, or 
a week or two (for heavy dressings), before sowing the crop, and 
well harrowed into the soil. It then usually acts as rapidly as 
sulphate of ammonia, and gives crop increases of about the same 
size ; sometimes however, it is less effective. 

It contains lime and does not tend to make the soil acid 
even when used repeatedly on the same land. For this reason 
it w preferred to sulphate of ammonia in some wet regions where 
soils tend to be acid, such as the North of Portugal. 

Its toxic properfies are turned to good use for weed control, 
e.y., against charlock in spring com, or chickweed in asparagus 
b^S; , having destroyed the weeds> it changes to a nitrogenous 
fertilizer. A dressing of about ,l| owt. per acre, is used for 
charlock; this does but little damage to the narrow, vertical 
leaves of the cereal. Sometimes, however, the weeds may 
recover; the result depends on the weather, the size of the 
plants, etc. For chickweed in asparagus beds much heavier 
dressings (6 to 10 cwt. per acre) are used, and these are remarkably 
effective, hilling all the weeds without injuring the asparagus 
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On eisposure to the air, cyanamide slowly changes into 
compounds of lower fertilizer value. If it has to be stored, 
therefore, it should be kept in a dry place, unopened, in the 
paper-lined bags in which it is supplied. When mixed with 
superphosphate, a similar breakdown takes place to some 
extent: this mixture should be avoided as far as possible. If 
it must be made the mixture > should be spread at once in a 
thin (1 inch) layer to cool, and applied soon afterwards. 

A grave disadvantage of cyanamide in the past has been 
the disagreeableness of the of spreading it, owing to its 
fine dusty state. A German process of granulation has been 
established which is claimed by H. Kappen (Ref. 4) to be the 
greatest advance made since the industry began. Practical men 
who sowed the new material declared that they would sooner do 
so for a whole day by hand than drill the ordinary form for an 
hour, no matter how good the drill or how generous the pro¬ 
vision of special clothes. 

During this work, Richardson and Crowther observed that 
cyanamide caused more tillering of barley on rich soils than 
other nitrogenous fertilizers: this they regarded as showing that 
the ammonia formed from the cyanamide is more rapidly utilized 
than a corresponding quantity of nitrate would have b^n. 

The Sowrce of Nitrogen for Plants. 

The old question whether plants can take up nitrogen com¬ 
pounds other than nitrates (which are usually regarded as their 
best food) is being investigated once more. Each generation 
of workers reopens this question, and always with the same result: 
other nitrogen compounds can be assimilated and they are 
assimilated under sterile conditions. But no nitrogen compound 
has yet been found more efficient as a fertilizer than a mtrate, 
and so for the present the praotioal position remains as it was. 
Of the recent investigations those of, virtanen (Bef. 4 and 5} md 
of Prianischnikov (I^f. 6) are among the most important. 

PHOSPEAno Fbbctezbbs. 

The consumption of superpho^hate in Great Britain and'in 
the world at large was greater in 1934 than in 1933, when, in 
this country, it had fallen below the usual level. 

Value of Superphosphate in warm dry conditions. 

During the elaborate series of barley trials carried out from 
Rothamsted under the ssgis of the Institute of Brewing Research 
Scheme it was observed that barley responded to supecphosphate 
more usually in Norfolk than in other parts of England. Observa¬ 
tions in other parts of the world show that superphosphate is oft^. 
spciall^ t^vahtsgeous for ceifeals wi^m dr^ condi1jio^» 
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In many parts of Australia and Canada wheat receives 
nothing else. The general rule is that under conditions of low 
rainfall superphosphate alone sufiBlces, while in regions of higher 
rainfall (as in this country) nitrogen also is needed, and the 
highter the rainfall the greater the need for nitrogen.^ The 
is well seen in the following results obtained in the province of 
Manitoba on the Cana^an prairies (Ref. 7);— 


Fbrthizbb Eequibbuekts bob Wbbax in Manitoba, 1029-31. 

District. Soil Type, Tyw of Fertilizer lUtio KOa/N. 

Southern belt. BlaoB prairie soil Triple Superphosphate. No Nitrogen. 

(Ghemozem). 

Intermediate hrit. Transitional. Monoammonium phosphate. 5*1 

Northern belt. Forest or recent wood- Dlammonium phosphate. 5*2 

land (podsolized). 


Bemarkable results are obtained in some of the drier regions 
of the world from small dressings of superphosphate, provided it 
be so supplied that the plant roots can easily get at it. In South 
Australia the average results have been, in bushels per acre 
(Ref. 8). 


Mean ykld of Wheat. 

Buriiels per acre. 

Quantity of 36% Superphosphate applied 
per acre. 

Zioeation. 

inches. 

Period 

Years. 

0 

4cVt. 

1 owt. 

2 CWt. 

Roeoworthy . 

17*85 

17 

11-2 

16-4 

17-9 

17-8 

Booborowie . 

17-62 

13 

19*5 

24-5 

26-4 

28-1 

Manziipa 

ia-81 

13 

12-2 

16-5 

17*7 

19-0 

Veitcjh . 

12-08 

14 

12-7 

13-7 j 

15-3 

16-4 


Marked increase in pastures grass are also obtained by means 
of superphosphate. 

0^ the Canadian prairies striking increases in wheat yields 
are given when the superphosphate is drilled with the wheat, 
i.e., seed and fertilizer in separate boxes on the drill but passing 
down the same spout. The effects are less clear when the super¬ 
phosphate is broadcast separately. 

Results of this kind are beiag obtained in a number of places. 
To ensure success, however, the fertilizer must be so placed that 
the young plant can obtain it quickly; the position of the fertilker 
in the soils is more important than is generally realized. Many 
people suppose that, so long as the fertilizer is harrowed into 
the soil, nothing more is needed: there is growing evidence 
that this is not enough, hut that the fertilizer should he placed 
near the seed. 


Basio slag and mineral phosphate. 

The results of a large number of field experiments with basic 
slag and mineral, phosphates, have now been s umma rized by 
E; M. Crowther (Ref. 9). This is the best account yet. presented 
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of recent work on the subject and it brings into one paper a 
great amount of information not otherwise easily obtainable. 
The value of the citric acid test for discriminating between the 
various slags is emphasized. It is shown, too, that mineral 
phosphates are more useful on acid sods than on neutral ones: 
both in Germany and in Eussia this rule holds fairly well. 
Probably the confficting results obtained in this country would 
be explained if the reaction of the soil had always been determined. 

Soils from which plants have difficulty in obtaining phosphorus. 

There are some soils from which plants have considerable 
difficulty in obtaining the phosphorus they need. Soils con¬ 
taining much iron oxide, such as the red soils of hot countries 
and some soils of temperate regions, sujffer from this disadvan¬ 
tage ; the icon oxide easily combines with phosphoric acid and 
fixes it so firmly that plants cannot extract it. Phosphatic 
manures such as superphosphate have but little effect because 
it is the soil and not the plant that fixes and holds the phosphate. 
So far no simple and effective me^od has been devised for over¬ 
coming the difficulty though many experiments are bemg made. 

Another case, also difficult though it seems more promising, 
is that of calcareous soils. Breazeale and McGeorge (!]^f. 10) in 
Arizona show that phosphate is fixed in presence of calcium 
carbonate to form a very insoluble substance which is not likely 
to be of any use to plants. This may easily happen if the soil 
reaction is slightly alkaline (pH above 7-6). Field experiments 
are now being triw to see if the phosphorus can be made more 
available by reversing the conditions and moving the soil re¬ 
action locally towards slight acidity. The particular method 
tested is to grow green crops and plough them in, so that a good 
deal of carbonic acid may be generated in the soil itself. If this 
answers it will be quite a useful procedmre. 

Effect of lupins on the uptake of phosphorus by plants. 

Lupins are known to be of great value as gr^ manure on 
light sandy soils, but they have also ano^er good quality which 
is not so familiar to farmers. They are better able than most 
other crops to extract phosphate 6om the soil. Having done 
this they store it in their leaves and other organs and when the 
crop is ploughed into the soil the pho^hate becomes more avail-, 
able for the next crop than it otherwise would have been. This 
property was recognized in Germany during the War when 
phosphatic fertilizers were very short, but it has recently been 
studied more fully. Domontovioh, Shestakov, and Polosain 
(Eef. 11) found that oats grown in, association with lupins took 
up more phosphate from mineral phosphate than when grown 
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alone. It may be supposed that the lupins dissolved phosphates 
which would otherwise have remained inaccessible to the oats. 


Poultry Manure. 


The marked increase in the number of poultry in this country 
has brought into prominence an old question which has never 
yet been thoroughly examined : how does poultry manure com- 
pare with equivalent amounts of artificials ? In 1933, the Ministry 
of Agriculture set up a small committee to study this question, 
the experimental work to be done under the supervision of the 
Rothamsted staff. The manure was dried and prepared in a 
form in which it could be transported easily as a commercial 
product: the analysis of the samples ranged between the 


following hmits;— 

1953. 1934. 

Moisture .... 6*8 8-4 

Nitrogen (N) .... 3*6-4*4 2*6-3’3 

Phosphoric oxide (P 2 O 6 ) . . 2*&-4*0 3'2-3‘8 


Potadx(KaO) .... l-6-l‘9 . 1-6 


The experiments were made usually on market gardens with 
inarket garden crops , as it seems probable that gardeners would 
make more use of poultry manure than farmers. 

Kie general result, both in 1933 and 1934, is that poultry 
manure in its first year is less effective than sulphate of ammonia ; 
little evidence could be fotmd that it is ever superior. At a 
number of centres neither manure was effective—^apparently 
because the ground was already in such high condition that 
even nitrogen failed to act. 

The average results for potatoes at the thirteen centres in 
which 3 cwt. per acre sulphate of ammonia was compared with 
the equivalent amount of poultry manure (approximately 1 ton) 
were as follows (Ref. 12};— 

Pot<xtoes, tone per acre. Mean of 13 experiments, 1934, 

No Nitrogen * . . . . ^ , , 8*17 

Poultry Manure 0*6 cwt. Nitrogen per acre . . . 8*83 

Stilphate of Ammonia, 0*6 cwt. Nitrogen per acre . . 9*53 
Poultry Manure + Sulphate of Ammonia (1*2 cwt, N in all) 9*53 

Mean . ..9*02 

Standard error. . . . . . . , ±0*132 

There was no evidence that the poultry manure fortified the 
effect of the sulphate of ammonia; indeed the average response 
to poultry manure was less in the presence than in the absence 
of sulphate of ammonia. 

On the other hand there was some evidence of a cumulative 
effect of poultry manure ; a dressing given in 1934 to land wtoh 
had also received it in 1933 vras more effeottve tfeau sulphate of 
Ammonia. 
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Substances STiMui*ATiNa or Otherwise Improving Plant 

Growth. 

Everyone has heard of vitamins for human beings and animals, 
and periodically it is claimed that something has been discovered 
which plays a similar part in plant growth. Reference was 
made in the last report to the effect of certain elements needed 
in small quantities only, yet vital to the plant, e,g,, boron and 
manganese. Other instances can now be recorded. The need for 
zinc in certain conditions for pecan and for citrus trees has 
been emphasized; in California a leaf-mottling disease of citrus 
trees has been attributed to a lack of zinc, though instead of 
supplying the deficiency by adding zinc to the soil it is found 
cheaper and equally effective to spray the trees with a zinc 
wash made up like Bordeaux mixture, but with zinc sulphate in 
place of copper sulphate. Whether this is a true case of making 
good a deficiency, or of a curative action, is not yet clear. The 
disease occurs on. alkaline soils (pH 8*3) where inorganic 
nitrogenous manure is given. It does not occur where organic 
manure is supplied. 

Lithium salts are stated byTSir Rowland Biffen to confer 
resistance to mildew and yellow rust on wheat grown in 
pots. 

Molybdenum salts injected into plants have been found by 
Miss Sheffield (Ref: 13) to induce a trailing habit of growth and 
also to produce the symptoms of virus disease in Solanvm 
nodiflorum, W. A. Roach (Ref. 14) shows that the roots of fruit 
trees vary in their power of assimilating molybdenum from the 
soil; some can do it and others cannot. 

Some of these curious stimulating substances are organic. 
They were first called moAmorm^ but, owing to the difficulty of 
working with them it has not always been possible to distinguish 
their effects from those of the inorganic promoters, and, some of 
the auximone effects of the older workers core probably attributable 
to iron. But there are oases where the active agent is probably 
an organic substance, though owing to difficulties of working it 
is not possible to be quite sure, E. W. Went and K5gl (Ref. 15) 
have recently isolated from, the growing point of plants an auxin 
which increases the growth of the upper parts by s&nulating 
the elongation of the cell, and restricts the growth of the roots; 
they have gone so far as to ascribe the formula to one 

form of the auxin and O 18 H 30 O 4 to another. 

A remarkable substance has recently been obtained by 
H. G. Thornton at Rothamsted. The invasion of the root 
hairs of leguminous plants by the nxtopbgemfix^ bacteria is 
preceded by an^ excretion from thei roots, which causes the 
bacteria in ih© soil to multiply. In turn the hiwteria excrete 
something which causes tke root hairs to multiply and to curl ; 
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on the inner bend of the curl the bacteria enter. The properties 
of this substance are being studied. 

Whether any of these substances is likely to be of fertilizer 
value, or to have any practical application in agriculture or horti¬ 
culture, is not yet clear. The important thing at the moment is 
to obtain full information about them; first to get the facts and 
then to see whether they can be put to any use. In some 
preliminary investigations, Havas and Caldwell (Ref. 16) obtained 
no benefit from the addition of some of the animal hormones to 
the nutrient mixture for the plant. Nor could Siddappa and 
Subrahmanyan find any beneficial effect of small quantities of 
the organic constituents of dried blood, yeast, or farmyard 
manure on the growth of barley in sand-cultures (Ref. 17), 

Fruit Trees. 

Wallace (Ref. 18) has shown that potassic and nitrogenous 
fertilizers are, as a rule, the most important fertilizer elements 
for fruit, phosphate being advantageous only for cover crops 
and for strawberries. In all fruit areas in England the potassium 
supply is the key to the successful nutrition of fruit trees, and 
, by extending the use of potassic fertilizers it has been possible 
to extend fifuit growing and greatly to improve the yields and 
the quality of the trait from existing plantations. Trees suffering 
from shortage of potassium show a curiously high phosphorus 
content. 

Experiments by the East Anglian Institute of Agriculture 
have given further confirmation of the observation that fruit 
trees lacking potash suffer from leaf scorch, and that the trouble 
is cured by adding sulphate of potash (Ref. 19). 

Barley. 

An important conference was held at Rothamsted in October, 
1934, to enable the barley buyers and the barley growers to 
meet on neutral ground and discuss a coUection of samples of 
malting barley—some 200 in ntunber—sent in from various parts 
of the country. The samples had previously been graded into 
seven classes; they were numbered and exhiWted in their 
classes, each farmer being told his own number. 1934 was a 
poor season for malting barley; nevertheless the judges were 
able to show that a number of samples would have been better 
placed had it not been for avoidable faults in treatment, Pre¬ 
mature harvesting, faulty stacking and wrong setting of the 
threshing machine had been responsible for a certain amount of 
low grading. The Conference will be reputed in November, 1936. 

N. N. Ivanov (!^f, 20) has made an extended investigation 
of the effect of soil and climatic conditions in Russia on, the 
growth of barley, and it is interesting to find that the results 
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agree in many ways with those obtained at Rothamsted. He 
finds that barleys of low nitrogen content are obtained under 
conditions of higher rainfall, while barleys of high nitrogen content 
are obtained when the rainfall is low. Winter barleys generally 
have lower rdtrogen content than spring barleys. 


The average yield of sugar beet in England is lower than in 
some of the Continental countries and there is urgent need to 
raise it. But how to do this is not at all clear, because sugar 
beet does not respond as readily as mangolds or potatoes to the 
ordinary manurial treatments. In the 19& experiments organized 
from Rothamsted (Ref. 21) and carried out on a number of 
sugar beet farms, twenty-seven different combinations of artificial 
fertilizers in dressings ranging up to 12J cwt. per acre of the 
complete mixture were tested at fifteen different centres, but the 
. results were only small; the effect of manures was on the average : 


Mean yield per acie. 
Washed roots. Sugar, 

tons. cwt. 

18-47 47-6 


Cwt. per acre . 
Boots, tons per acre 
Tops, tons per acre 
Sugar, per cent. 
Sugar, cwt. per acre 
Purity per cent. 


4 cwt. sulphate 
of ammonia 
+3*0 


Increase in sugar in cwt. per acre for 


6 cwt. Buper- 
phraplute 


Sulphate of ammonia. I 

Superphosphate. I 

. 0 

2 

4 

0 

3 

6 

. 12*3 

18*5 

14*0 

18*8 

18*4 

18*6 

. 3*6 

10*7 

12-8 

10*7 

10*3 

11*0 

. 17*8 

17*7 

17*6 

17*7 

17*7 

17*7 

. 46*0 

47*8 

43*0 

47-1 

47*6 

48-2 

• ^ 88*3 

88-8 

88*0 

88*4 

88*4 

88-4 


cwt. muriate 
I of potash. 

1 +0*4 

Muriate of potash. 
0 li 24 
13*4 18*6 
XO-9 10-0 
17*6 X7-8 

47*0 48-4 
88*4 88*5 


10*8 

17-8 

47-4 

88-4 


Of these increases only that given by the sulphate of ammonia 
is of much significance. Nitrogenous manure almost always 
increased the tops, but it did not increase the roots to the same 
extent; it depressed the sugar content and the purity of the 
juice, but to a less degree. The gain in roots more than com¬ 
pensated the loss in sugar percentage, so that a net gain of 3 cwt.. 
per acre of sugar was obtained pn the average by the use of 4 cr^.- 
sulphate of ammonia. The response differed at the different 
centres : at only half of them was it significant; it amounted 
on the average to a gain of only 6 per cent.; the gain is, however, 
profitable and the effect is greater than in 1933. The mineral 
fertilizers were almost ineffective: 6 cwt. per acre of super¬ 
phosphate added on an average less than 1 cwt. sugar par 
acre ; it gave significant increases at one or two centres only, 
the inerease amounting to rather less than 3 o^. sugar per acre. 
Potash was of no direct benefit; indeed, at one centre it appeared 
to depress the yield of roots; it tended sli^tly to raise the 
sugar content, especially when in combination with nitrogen. 

It is dijB&cult to understand why the potash and phosphate 
should have so little effect^ and experiments are being made both 
at Woburn and at Rothamsted to s^ek an explanation. It is 
po^ible we are not giving them in the right way or at the right 
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time. Experiments are being made under the aegis of the 
Sugar Beet Factories and the Ministry of Agriculture, which it 
is hoped will clear up these problems.^ 

Farmyard manure acted as if its nitrogen had less than half 
the effectiveness of that in sulphate of ammorda, but as it did not 
depress the sugar percentage its production of sugar was better 
than that suggested by the yield of roots. Thus, in a comparison 
between 10 tons of dung and 3 cwt. sulphate of ammonia the 


results were :— 

Dung. Sulphate of 
ammonia. 

Approximate quantity of nitrogen in manure, 

lb. per acre . . . . . 160 70 

Mean increase in jield of washed roots,tons 1*26 1*61 

Mean increase in yield of tops, tons . . 2*08 4*60 

Mean effect on percentage of sugar . —0-06% —O'38% 

Mean increase in sugar per acre, owt. . 4*1 4*4 

Mean effect on plant numbers, thousands 4-2*4 —1«6 


The yield and sugar content of the roots depends upon the 
spacing, but the effect varies with the season. In 1933, with a 
rather small crop, 10 in. spadng gave much higher yields and 
somewhat higher sugar content than 20 in. spacing; in 1934 
there was very little difference, but at Rothamsted 20 in. spacing 
was somewhat the better and at Woburn 16 in. spacing. 

Variations in soil conditions have a very great effect, however, 
on the yield of sugar beet; the results on different fields at 
Rothamsted and at Woburn have been (in tons per acre):— 
Bothamsted 

Long Hoos Pastures Woburn Woburn 

6 -course. field. 6 -course. Butt Furlong 

1933 . . 2*13 6*82 9*16 -- 

Long Hoos 

1934 . , 11*08 15*36 9*73 18*45 

Our numerous experiments on sugar beet at outside centres 

have shown that a number of the soils need lime. In view of 
the fact that lime is easily obtained from the factories this 

^The corresponding problem on the Oontment appears to be simpler. 
L* Decoux and J. Vanderwaeren have published the manurial recom¬ 
mendations drawn from the experiment at the Tirlemont Sugar Beet 
Experiment Station in Belgium, and they are quite definite and clear' 
cut (Bef. 22 ). The fertilizer is recoxxnnend^ to supply per acre : 80-90 lb. 
nitrogen (N), 40-86 lb. phosphoric acid (P 2 O 5 ) and 110 to 140 lb. potash 
(K 2 O). Jf no farmyard manure has been applied during the preceding 
autumn the dressing should be (per acre) 840 lb. Chilian nitrate of soda, 
360 lb. superphosphate and 360 lb. muriate of potash—(virtually 5 cwt. 
nitrate of soda, 3^ cwt. superphosphate and 3 i owt. muriate of potash 
per acre). These dressings can, however, be halved where a dressing of 
12 tons of farmyard manure has been given. 

The German sugar beet research station at Bernburg, and the Belgian 
station at Tirlemont, are described in a recent issue of Superphosphate 
(Bef. 23). ; ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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deficiency should at once be remedied ; sugar beet is very 
sensitive to soil acidity and yields fall quickly as soon as acidity 
sets in. 

Potatoes. 

The manurial experiments on potatoes were continued at 
Rothamsted, Woburn, and at outside centres chiefly in the 
Fen. district; some striking results were obtained (Ref. 24). 
In one series of experiments three levels of manuring with arti¬ 
ficial manures were tested in twenty-seven different combinations; 
no dung was used, as this is not generally available on the fen 
farms. The results were :— 

standard Sulphate of Superphosphate Sulphate of 

error. ammonia potash 

cwt. per acre. cwt. per acre. cwt. per acre. 
None 2 4 None 4]^ 9 None 3 

lAght peaty fen. 

Wissington . . ±0*886 8*25 9*07 9*18 6;99 9*67 9*83 6*04 9*58 10*88 

Thorney . . . ±0*660 6*79 7*62 9*10 7*59 7*66 8*26 6*79 8*13 8*59 

Clay fen. 

March . . . ±0*403 7*56 9*0910*49 7*00 9*4910*66 8*80 8*76 9*69 

Little Oownham . ±0*206 12*8914*9416*04 11*7315*5016*64 14*1814*8614*84 

Silt. 

Wisbech . . ±0*138 6*98 7*11 7*16 6*49 6*76 6*98 6*68 6*74 6*83 

(early potatoes). 

The effect of superphosphate is as marked as that of uitrogen 
and the response continues even to the larger dreeing. On the 
light peaty fen, potash also produces a marked increase, but on 
the day fen its effect is less. The early potatoes on the sHt soil 
at Wisbech was less responsiye, but still gave definite responses 
to superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia. 

At one fen centre, Wimblington, March, on a light fen soil, 
the effect of adding dung was tested. Sulphate of potash gave 
marked responses even in Uxe ptesence of dung; sulphate of 
ammonia was less effective. The dressing of 2| cwt. each of 
sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of potesh with superphosphate 
proved nearly as effective as 8 tons of dung par acre. The 
increases were:— 

Mean Effect. Dung Absent, Dung Present, 
Sulphate of anumonia, Si cwt, 0*06 tons 0-29 0’8S 

Sulphate of potash. Si cwt. 3*80 „ 4*93 2*68 

Dung 8 tons . , . 6.00 „ — — 

Standard errors . . ±0*177 | ±0*S60 

Blenkinsop (Bef. 2S) has made the interesting observation 
that a certain type of “ potato sickness ’* in Devon and Cornwall 
is cored by heavy dressings of sulphate of potash. He supposes 
that the balance of pho^hate and potash has been throrro out 
and that the large dressing was needed to put it right. 

Grassland. • 

The purchase of the farm, park, and house at Botheinsted 
enable the experimental farm to acquire a condderable area of 
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worn out grasdand, so that Rothamsted is now in a position to 
extend the experimental work on this subject. Three methods 
of improvement will be tried: manuring; cultivating; and 
organized grazing.' 

The manuring experiments in the past have been mainly 
concerned with basic slag, and their general result has been that 
the effectiveness of the slag increases with increasing solubility 
in citric acid; the 80 per cent, soluble slag is considerably more 
efficient than the 26 per cent, soluble slag. But the experiments 
have also shown that the full improvement of the pasture land 
is not obtainable unless the grazing is sufficiently heavy to keep 
the grass down. 

Although it deals only in a general way with manuring, 
Prof, Stapledon’s paper before the Farmers’ Club must be 
specially mentioned for its vigorous discussion of grassland 
problems (Ref. 26). 

A. W. Oldershaw has summarized the results of thirty yeaxs’ 
experiments on grassland at Saxmundham; considerable 
improvements have been brought about by soluble phosphates 
(Ref, 27). 

R. 0. Davies andH. 6 . Chippindale (Ref, 28) show that grasses 
and wild white clover lower the acidity of soil and drainage 
water from Molinia pastures. Basic slag in the ordinary dressings 
has but little effect on the soil reaction, but its indirect effect is 
considerable in that the increased herbage growth which it 
encourages has a decided influence in improving the reaction. 

An account of the results of an intensive treatment of a 
■Wiltshire Down pasture has been published by L, Gr, Q. Wame 
(Ref. 29). 

The well-known effect of sulphate of ammonia in depressing 
the clover in a mixed sward or turf has been further studied 
by 6 . E. Blackman at Jealott’s Hill. He traces the effect to the 
ammonia, which is directly harmful to the plant, and ^ds that 
the harmful effect is reduced by adding sucrose—^an observation 
which bears on the physiological explanation of the phenomenon 
(Ref. 30). 

Impbovements in the Maxing op Field Expeeimbnts. 

Considerable improvements have been made at Rothamsted 
during the past few years in the design of field experiments, and 
the new methods are considerably more efficient 4ian the old. 
On the old plan a separate experiment was laid down for each 
fa^r investigated, and this factor alone vsas varied, aU others 
being kept constant (if possible) at some arbitrary level. On 
the new method several factors are tested m each experiment. 
The design, of course, becomes more complex, but it has the 
advantage that each experimental unit is utSfiz^ to give inter-^ 
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mation on all the factors investigated, so that it is used several 
times over with, of course, a considerable gain in efficiency. 
More important still, the experiment shows how the effect of 
one factor is modified by variations in other factors (Ref. 31). 

The principles underl 3 dng these new methods can be applied 
quite well to many other investigations besides field experiments. 
After many trials the Rothamsted workers have devised for 
fertilizer experiments a twenty-seven plot test embodying all 
combinations of nitrogen, phosphorus and potash in zero, single 
and double dressings. There is no replication in the ordinary 
sense, yet the effect of replication is obtained because there are 
nine plots with no nitrogen, nine with one dose, and nine with two 
doses of nitrogen ; similarly for the other fertilizers. The plots 
are arranged in three blocks, each containing nine plots in 
random order, but so selected that three contain no nitrogen, 
three contain one dose, three contain two doses; but three also 
contain no phosphate, three contain one dose, and three contain 
two doses; and so again for potash. The arrangement is proving 
very useful; it can be worked quite well on orddaary farms, and 
a number of instances are given in the Rothamsted reports. 
It is being used in other countries as well as this ; the Rothamsted 
staff have arranged a series of experiments of this kind on rubber 
plantations in Malaya. 

The randomized block is of wider applicability than the 
Latin square, though it is not quite as accurate; the standard 
errors, expressed as percentage of the mean yield, of the two 
t 3 ?pes of design have been in our experiments :— 

Potatoes — 

Kandomised blocks, 22 experiments ... 9*2 

Latin squares, 56 experiments . . .. . 6*8 

Sugar Beet^ Boots — 

Randomized blocks, 15 experiments . . . 7*9 

Latin squares, 28 experiments . , 6*1 

TSB iNTBBACmOKS OP LeGTJMINOUS PLANTS AND 
Non-lbguminous Plants GnowiNa With Thedi. 

The fact that soil nitrates are detrimental to the nitrogen- 
fixing activities of the nodule organisms leads one to expect 
that leguminous plants will grow better in the presence of 
non-leguminous plants than when grown alone. There is some 
evidence for this, at any rate so far as power to persist in the 
soil is concerned. Lawes and Gilbert, at Rothamsted, made 
many attempts to grow clover, tares, beans and other leguminous 
crops continuously on the same l^d for a number of years; 
but they failed, excepting only on a rich garden soil. Non- 
leguminous crops, on the oiier hand, could be grown continuously 
for many years without undue difficulty. But in the natural 
^ass fields where clover grows interihingled with grass' it persists 
year after year and showB no sign of failure, 
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It is not yet clear how this comes about; the problem 
needs further investigation. 

The effect, of leguminous upon non-leguminous plants 
growing along with them has, however, been studied rather 
more fully. The evidence has recently been summarized by 
H. Nicol (Ref. 32), The early experiments of J. G. Ldpman 
and of Lyon and Bizzell showed that a non-leguminous crop 
such as oats, grown in pots along vdth a leguminous one (field 
peas, etc.) made better grovTth than when there was no leguminous 
crop growing. It was assumed that the leguminous plant must 
somehow have furnished nitrogen compounds to its neighbours, 
but the process was not at all clear. Virtanen, in Finland, has 
recently re-examined the whole subject and obtained some 
exceedingly interesting results. He showed that leguminous 
plants grown in sterile sand, but inoculated with the proper 
organism, excreted from their roots marked quantities of soluble 
nitrogen compounds, which seemed to be mostly amino-acids 
with smali quantities of basic nitrogen compounds, not, however, 
free ammonia (Ref. 33).' Nondeguminous plants growing along 
with the leguminous ones can take up this nitrogen and make 
use of it for their growth. Alders, although not leguminous 
plants, have on their roots nodules containing nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria; these also excrete nitrogen compounds into the 
soil. 

Various efforts have been made to find out how much 
nitrogen is excreted in this way. Some of Virtanen’s experi¬ 
ments surest that there may be as much nitrogen excreted as 
is retained in the plants. Other experiments have been made to 
find out how many non-leguminous plants could be put on to 
one leguminous plant as, so to speak, their foster mother. 
Virtanen mixed oats and peas and obtained the best results 
when there were about two oat plants to one pea plant; when 
the oats were more numerous the peas suffered from competition ; 
they were dwarfed, and excreted less nitrogen so that the oats 
in suffered.. 

H. G. Thornton and Mcol, at Rothamsted (Ref. 34), have 
confirmed lie general result. Italian ry^ass grown in admixture 
with luccame, but, without nitrogenous fertffizer, contained 
times as much nitrogen as grass similarly grown by itseff 
without lucerne. When a Ettle nitrate of soda was added the 
difference was even more marked, and id^r eighteen weeks the 
grass grown with lucerne contained nearly six times as much 
nitrog^ as that grofwn alone. When larger amounts of nitrate of 
soda were given, however, the benefit due to the lucerne feU off, 
because of the Averse effect of nitrate of soda on the activities 
of the nodule organism, and because the lucerne itself suffered in 
competition jrith the 
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These experiments were all made in sand. They show what 
processes are at work but they do not necessarily show what 
would happen in the soil, because soil organisms and other 
factors introduce further complications. Agricultural experi¬ 
menters know that it is never safe to argue from sand culture to 
field practice. Some field experiments have already been made 
in 1932 at Rothamsted. Oats were grown alone, and vetches 
were grown alone; they were also grown together in different 
proportions; a basal dressing of potash and phosphate was 
given to aU the plots ; half of them received sulphate of ammonia, 
the other half ^d not. The total amount of crop was larger for 
the mixtures than for either of the single crops. Also the 
percentage of nitrogen in the oats was larger when vetches 
were present than when they were absent. All this looks like 
agreement with the pot experiments. But when the results are 
examined in detail they afford no evidence of any beneficial 
effect of the vetches on the oats. On the contrary the yield of 
oats was reduced by the vetches and the yield of vetches reduced 
by the oats. The nitrogen percentage in the oats was certainly 
larger in presence of vetches than in their absence but the total 
quantity of nitrogen they contained was less ; and it is the total 
quantity of nitrogen, not the percentage of nitrogen, that 
indicates the amount that had been available to the crop. There 
was no evidence that any nitrogenous excretions from the vetches 
proved beneficial to the oats. The two crops were able to 
grow togetherj^ each more or less ignoring the other so that we 
obtained two crops at the same time on the one piece of land. 
But they had actually competed md neither ..grew quite as well 
in the mixture as it did alone. The results were (Bef. 35):— 



4 Oats. 

0 Vetches. 

3 Oats. 

1 Vetches- 

SOate. 

SVetdies. 

1 Oats. 

3 Vetches. 

0 Oats. 
4V6tc!h^ 

Dry matter^ cwt, per acre. 
Oats— 

Without Nitrogen . 
With Nitrogen 
Vetches— 

Without Nitrogen . 
With Nitrogen 

42-9 

63*5 

36*6 

44*4 

11-0 

30*5 

41*0 

18*4 

14*9 

21*7 

26*0 

23*9 

19*1 

28*6 

30*9 

Total Dry Matter— 
Without Nitrogen . 
With Nitrogen 

42*9 

53*5 

47*6 

53*1 

489 

56-8 

45*6 

46*2 

28>6 

30'9 

Niirogetb per cent. 

Oats— 

Without Nitrogen . 
With Nitrogen 
Vetches— 

Without Nitrogen . 
With Nitrogen 

1*146 

1*158 

’ 1*329 
1*197 

2-702 

2*659 

1*287 

1*247 

2*725 

2-761 

1- 401 
1*361 

2r865 

2- 908 

1 
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The higher nitrogen percentage in the oat crop in presence of 
vetches is better evidence of a depressing than of a beneficial 
efiect of the vetches. The oats, like other non-leguminous 
plants, take up most of their nitrogen in the first few weeks of 
l^eir growth- Favourable conditions enable them to use it 
advantageously and to produce large quantities of carbo¬ 
hydrate for each unit of nitrogen assimilated by the roots ; 
the crop is therefore large, but the nitrogen percentage is then 
relatively low. Unfavourable conditions, however, prevent 
their making full use of the nitrogen, and so a smaller crop 
is produced with, of course, a higher percentage of nitrogen. 
The argument of some of the older investigators that the higher 
percentage of nitrogen in the non-leguminous crop indicated a 
beneficial effect of the leguminous crop is unsound ; it is only an 
increase in the total quantity of nitrogen in the crop that would 
prove this. 

Other field experiments have given the same result. In 
1931 barley was grown by itself and also in admixture with 
clover; with dover and ryegrass; and with ryegrass alone. 
As in the above experiment, half the plots were treated with 
sulphate of ammonia and half were left without added nitrogen. 
There was no benefit to the barley from the mixture of clover 
except on one set of plots, and it is doubtful whether this was 
signifi<^t; the experiment needs repetition. The barley, 
however, showed no signs of suffering from the competition 
of the clover and the gain per acre of land was, as before, 
considerable. 

Bffecx or Undsbsowino (E.ef. 36). (Rothaxoisted, 1931). 


1 

Undersowing with 


imder 

sowing. 

. 

Clover. 

Rye¬ 

grass. 

Clover 
and rye¬ 
grass. 

hushds grain per acre — 

Sulphate of AimnoBia . 
l^oMaauze .... 

32-6 

31-6 

37-2 

32-0 

32>2 

3P0 

33*4 

30-8 

Per ceni. oj NUrogen in gredn'^ 
Sulphate of Ajxiinonia . 

N^o Mauuie . • . 

1-70 

1*72 

1-72 

1'72 

1*68 

1-70 

1-68 

1-71 


The older Banish experiments (Bef* 37) had given the same 
results. In these experiments spring oats were undersown 
with Italian red clover and with serradelk. There was no benefit, 
but on the other hand no harm was done ; the average results 
were, in kilograms of oats per hectare :— 
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Mean yields. 

Grown alone. 

IJndersown with 

Seradella. 

Red clover. 

1910-1916 

1,004 

1,052 

1,062 


Stallings (Ref. 38), in 1926, bad apparently obtained the same 
result; he grew mixtures of soya beans and wheat, and his 
tables suggest that both yield and total nitrogen content were 
depressed by the admixture. 

There is therefore an apparent discrepancy between the 
pot experiments and the field results, which, however, is quite 
consistent with the possibility that both are right. Nitrogenous 
excretions from the roots of leguminous plants may occur in 
natural soils, but the non-leguminous plants under field conditions 
may be unable to utilize them. The question needs more 
attention from experimenters. 

From the practical point of view the important result is that 
the power of the two crops to grow together has more than 
counterbalanced the depressing effect of the competition between 
them. If one wanted oats they are best grown alone, or if one 
wanted vetches; but if the need is for fodder then the nature 
may be better—^it certainly gives more bulk, though the amount 
of protein per ton is less than in the vetch crop alone. In other 
words, the gain is largely in the starch equivalent. This 
possibility, of mixing crops deserves further investigation; 
some of the mixtures tried at Rothamsted in the old days 
{e.g., oats and barley) showed ho advantage over the separate 
crops. On the other hand, West Country farmers feequentiy 
prefer the mixture. It may be that there is greater safety in 
sowing two crops than in sowing one^ and this would be an 
advantage even if there were no other gain. Nicol has collected 
instances showb^ that mixed oroiming is a frequent practice 
in primitive agriculture (Ref. 39). The safety factor hero is of 
obvious importance. 

The growing plant also affects the soil in other ways : 
Wallace has shown that grass, when grown as a cover crop, 
raises the potash- and the iron-content of the soil water; iron 
deficiency in fruit trees is often cured by ** grassing down.” 
Potash deficiency in trees has also been noted to be often 
decreased by “ grassing,” and this has been explained previously 
as due to reducing the nitrogto: potash ratio. The part played by 
the increase in soluble potash, however, requires exandnation 
(Ref. 40). He thus explains the paradoiricy result that clean 
culture of frmt is not ^ways tho best; weeds in the otohar^ 
have their uses: " 
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The nodule organism : Inoculation of leguminous crops. 

For some years past H. G. Thornton, at Rothamsted, has 
been occupied with the problem of inoculating lucerne seed 
with the necessary bacteria to ensure good growth of the crop. 
A simple process has been devised, and Messrs. Allen & Hanburys 
put up the cultures in a convenient form for use on the farm. 
The process is so well known and the benefits so marked that 
farmers now regularly treat their seed before sowing. 

Dr. Thornton is now occupied with the search for more 
ef&cient strains of organisms in the hope of still further improving 
the process; a slow and tedious business. During the course 
of the work he found a strain of the clover organism remarkable 
for its inefficiency. It occurs on the Welsh hills; having seen 
how little the organism is capable of helping the clover plant 
one can easily understand why clover should so often be difficult 
to establish in Welsh hill pastures. In one of Dr. Thornton’s 
experiments, aldke clover was grown in three sets of pots aU of 
wMch were inoculated with the local Rothamsted strain of the 
organism; one had nothing else \ another was inoculated in 
addition with specially selected clover strain called A ” ; while 
the third was inoculated with the Welsh strain. The two first 
sets well, the third did not. After some weeks the plants 
were analysed to find how much nitrogen the various strains 
had fixed; the quantities were, in milligrams per pot:— 

Iiooal Bothamsted strain. 


Alone. 

Bus 

selected attain** A.** 

Plus 

Wel^ strain. 

275 

318 

34 


Zt i&as ajvpeaxs that the Welsh stram iyas not only bad in. 
itself bnt that it xnevented the useful local straou ixom actii^. 
The Specially selected strdn. “A,” however, was more potent 
than the IdosJ slxaiin, and helped oonsderahly to overcome 
the bad effect of the Welsh strain..; when it was added to 
the pots the results were — 


Local stzaiiL^ 

Welsh strain. 

Alone. 

With strain 

Alone. 

With Strain “ A.** 

275 

318 

34 

112 


It is posdble that the Welsh strain is widespread in hill 
districts and ought reaDy to he called the Hill strain, for it is 
not uncommon for clover to do badly in hilly AAn tt Mes - The 
diffi^ttes of saarehing for it are hwaeased by the fact that aE the 
strains look alike under the micioscc^ (doubHess heoause the 
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organisms are so smiill that minute dijfferences between them 
escape our eyes) and the only certain way of distinguishing the 
strains is to try their effects on the clover plant, a dow process. 
However, the work is so important that it is being pushed on as 
quickly as possible (Ref. 41). 

Artfyxgonism between soil organisms. 

These observations by Dr. Thornton show that there may be 
antagonisms between one kind of soil organism and another. 
Two other antagonisms are being studied at R>othamsted; the 
antagonism between soil bacteria and soil protozoa and the 
antagordsm between certain soil actinomycetes. These last- 
named organisms include a number of forms that cause disease. 
G. Samuel has shown that certain races will not intermingle; 
when they are grown on the same culture plate each will develop 
till it comes near to the other, but then it is stopped short as ff 
by a toxic secretion. This suggests interesting possibilities in the 
way of controlling soil fungi that cause plant diseases (Ref. 42). 

Soil sterilization : Partial sterilization. 

The safest means of getting rid of undesirable soil organisms 
is, of course, to kill them, and this can often be done by some 
sterilization method. Experiments were begun at Rothamsted 
on this subject nearly thirty years ago and the results were so 
satisfactory that the process was taken up by nurserymen and 
growers under glass, *vribio have gradually improved and cheapened 
the methods until s6il sterilization has now become a standard 
part of glasshouse practice. The older methods commonly 
involved blowing steam through the snil from spikes or grids, or 
blowing it under trays inverted on the soil; the heat then travelled 
downwards. These methods were quite good, but they did not 
always ensure that all the soil had been heat^, and pockets of 
the pests or harmful organisms might survive and, later on, 
spread into the sterilized soil. New. and improved methods have 
overcome this difficulty; one of the latert, the Hoddesdon 
pipe system” devised by Mr. J. Harnett, of Hoddesdon, has 
recently been described (Ref. 43). 

The search for chemi<^ sterilizing agents still continues, and 
interest has been recently revived in some of the older substances, 
the chlor- and the chlomitro-benzenes, chiorpicrm and oth^. 
Some of these are being tested as soil insecticides; there is great 
need for further work on this subject. 

The SoHi ahd its Reopeetots. 

Ever since the War there has been a vast amount of time 
and money expended in practically all civilized cotmtries in 
making investigations on the soil, and the work is co-ordinated 
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and the workers kept in touch with each other through the 
activities of the International Society of Soi] Science, which 
includes practically all the soil investigators of the world.^ A 
great mass of knowledge has accumulated about the structure 
and composition of the soil and its relation to the growing plant, 
It cannot be claimed that these scientific discoveries have 
resulted in striking practical achievements comparable with the 
discovery of artificial fertilizers 100 years ago. Nevertheless the 
aggregate effect has been to give to agricultural experts definite 
knowledge about the soil wMch they never had before, and as 
the result of which their recommencbtions are more precise and 
more trustworthy than in the past. In most civilized countries, 
certainly in our own, the recent agricultural crisis has been the 
worst in history ; yet the effect on farmers here was much less 
than in some of the crises of the 19th century, when soil 
science was less developed. There is little doubt that the steady 
development of soil science has been an important factor in 
helping farmers to mitigate the bad effects of the recent dis¬ 
turbed economic conditions. 

Soil Mapping. 

One of the striking services that soil science has rendered in 
recent years has been in surveying the soils of the different coun¬ 
tries and In the preparation of maps on which any desired part 
of the information can be represented. This is now recognized 
as an essential preliminary to all agricultural developments, 
xeclamatioiis and irrigation schemes; and it forms an integral 
part of any organized development of agriculture such as is now 
being carried out in many of the countries of the world. To 
start any important agricultural development without a pre¬ 
liminary soil survey is to run serious risk of disaster, and it should 
uever be done. 

Two groups of soil surveys have been made. The general 
survey aims at recordmg the major soil types and showing how 
their distribution is related to the climatic, geological, topo¬ 
graphical, v^etation and other conditions over the area 
concern^. A soil map bf Europe has been constructed during 
the last twenty years by Prof. Stremme, of Danzig, with the 
collaboration rf many soil workers in different countries. An 
elaborate series of maps of the soil zones of Russia is being built 
up under the supervision of Profs. Polynov, Prassolov and their 
colleagues of the Dokuchaiev lostitute, Moscow (formerly 
Leningrad), and a soil map of Australia has been prepared by 
Prof. Prescott. These surveys are of great scientific interest in 
providing data for the study of soil morphology, and they are 
of practical value in showing the regions within which particular 

* The Headqua^zs of the British Empire Section are at Rothamsted. 
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kinds of soil may be expected. In these maps the classification 
is based on the soil properties, not on the geological formation. 
Both climatic and geological factors determine the properties of 
the soil and neither group of factors by itself would suffice as a 
basis of classification when working over very large areas. 

For the purposes of the practical farmer the scale of these 
maps is, however, too small. Much more detailed surveys are 
ne^ed for agricultural advisory purposes and these have been 
going on in this country for the past forty years. In the earlier 
ones by Hall and Russell of Kent, Surrey and Sussex, and by 
C. M. Luxmore of Dorset, the soils were grouped according to 
geological origin, with sub-divisions based on mechanical analysis. 
This basis was inadequate for the older geological formations,, 
and the later surveys have more usually been based on soil 
properties, particularly on those of the soil profile. Unfortu¬ 
nately the surveys have not been adequately published and the 
results are therefore not generally available, so that much 
valuable work lies hidden. Advantage was taken of the recent 
visit of the members of the International Society of Soil 
Science to publish accounts of the soils of the regions through 
which they passed in the course of their excursion round the 
British Isles, and the following have been issued in the Empire 
Journal of Experimental Agriculture :— 

Scotland, W. 6. Ogg (Ref, 44). 

Yorkshire, H. C. Trefor Jones (Ref, 45). 

E. Anglia, H. H. Hicholson and F. Hanley (Ref. 46). 

Wales, G. W. Robinson (Ref. 47). 

Shropshire, W. Mprley Davies and G. Owen (Ref. 4S). 

These have been bound together into one volume. It is to be 
hoped that this publication may either develop into, or else caE 
forth, an adequate account of the soils of Great Britaia. 

MeanwhEe the Land UtilizaMon Survey of Britain is pro¬ 
ceeding and a number of maps have already been published 
(Ref. 49). 

8M tilth : BuUiin^g up soil crurnbs. 

One of the chief purposes of sofl cultivation is to buEd up 
the soE particles into crumbs of the best size for plant growth. 
Good farmers in various parts of the world have discovered 
empirioafly how to do this, and scientific workers are trying to 
understand the mechanism of the process. Crumb formation is 
being studied in the SoE Physics Department at Rothamsted. 
It is shown to depend on the clay and on the wetting Uqmd— 
some liquids wEI form crumbs and others wEl not; water is one 
of the best and petrol one of the worst. The relations between 
the chemical and physical properldes of the clay and its power to 
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form crumbs has been investigated by E. W. Russell (Ref. 50), 
and a hypothesis has been put forward to link up and explain 
the observed facts. The actual making of the tilth is done by 
the weather; what the farmer must do is to choose the operations 
that are right for the weather at the time he is working. 

The chief water supply for the growing plant is what is held 
in the capillary pores of the crumbs ; the amount of this capillary 
space, therefore, determines the amount of water the soU can 
hold for the plant. The spaces between the canimbs (interspaces), 
on the other hand, form the channels down which excess of water 
can drain away and through which air can droulate to the 
plant roots. In wet r^ons it is obviously desirable that the 
interspaces should form a condderable part of the .total pore- 
space ; in dry regions, on the other hand, the capillary pore- 
space of the crumbs should form a larger proportion. Recent 
measurements in Russia by Dojarenko show that, in the wet. 
region around Moscow, the interspaces should form about 50 per 
cent of the total, the capillary pores forming the other 50 per 
cent; whEe in the hotter, (Mer region of Samara, Kvasnikov 
showed that the interspaces should form only about 25 to 35 
per cent, of the total, the remaining 66-75 per cent, being 
capillaries (Ref. 51). 

The breaking down of the cruwbs : Soil erosion. 

When the crumbs break down the soE in a wet region becomes 
a sticky slime, dii£cult to cultivate. In a dry region it becomes 
a dust that may easEy blow away. This is very Imble to happen 
where the land h€^ been cultivated for a certain number of years, 
particularly where, as often happens, there has been a fallow 
ev^ second or third year. The oiganic matter that helped to 
bind the crumbs becomes oxidized; already about one third of 
it has disappeared from some of the Canadian and United 
States soils, and this may involve not only the loss of nitrogen 
but, what is far worse, may lead to the loss of the entire soE. 
The soE aggregates are broken down to a fine dust which readEy 
blows about, causing the dust storms that are so annoying to 
the traveller. The surface soE, including the young crops, may 
be compleMy carried away. In the United States some 11 
million acres hav^ been abandoned because of soE erosion; 
so serious is the loss that spiral experimental stations are set 
up to deal witifci it, and a colossal wind breajk, 1,000mEes long and 
100 miles wide, is to be planted in the next ten years from the 
Canadian border to the Texas Panhandle at an estimated cost of 
76 million dollars. Western Canada and parts of Africa have 
suffered severely. In Queensland actual erosion has been less 
serious, but the deterioration in physical condition has been 
very marked, and the nitrate that accumulated during the 
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decomposition was harmful because there was too much of it, 
and the cotton grew rankly and fruited badly (Ref. 52). The 
problem in Kenya has recently been discussed bv V. A. Beckley 
(Ref. 53). 

Soil Water Relationships. 

The water relationships of the soil have been, perhaps, more 
fully studied than any other soil factors concerned with plant 
growth, and the vast accumulation of knowledge is now being 
put into definite order. The general divisions by wilting 
points ” and “ moisture equivalents,*’ introduced in 1897 by 
Lyman Briggs and later associated with McLane and Shantz, 
have stood the test of time, and still remain the best of the 
measures that we have. Tlie “ wUtmg point,” as its name 
implies, represents the percentage of moisture left in a soil when 
plants just begin to wilt; it is the amount of water held too 
fibrmly to be extracted by the plant. The field capacity,” approxi¬ 
mately measured by the “ moisture equivalent,’* apparently 
represents, for many soils, the largest amount of water that a well- 
drained soil can hold; whatever can drain away has gone, but 
this balance will remain until it either evaporates or is taken 
by the plant. These amounts vary greatly in different soils; 
some of the results obtained by Botelho da Costa and R. K. 
Schofield at Rothamsted (Ref. 54) are as follows :— 


MoISTUBK COXTSiNTS 07 TVPICAL SOILS AT THE DiTTEBENT STAGES 07 

Bbythg Out, 

{B, K, JSehofleld and J, F. Botelho da Vosta.) 


Son. 

Just too dry for plant growth. 

Properly moist. 


WStiug 
CoefELcient 
(plants wilt). 

The new 

pf 

scale. 

Moisture 

equivalent. 

The new . 
pE 
s^e. 

Sandy . 

2-88 

4-02 

11-51 

2.70 

Chalky 

3-09 

4-24 

24*28 

2-70 

Sandy organic 

3-67 

4-16 

12-16 

2-69 

Loam . 

4*60 

4-35 

15-11 

2-51 

Heavy loam . 

13-37 

4-40 

29-30 

2-94 

Clay 

21-5$ 

4*09 

31-40 

2-96 


These figures show the difficulty of interpreting the meaning, 
so far as the plant is concerned, of the percentages of moisture 
in the soil. Eor example, a moisture content of 20 per cent, 
would mean, for soil No. 1, complete waterlogging and asph 3 ?xi- 
ated plant roots. For soil No. 2 it would mean a very favour¬ 
able condition for growth. On soil Nos. 5 and 6, however, the 
plants would have wilted and probably died before the diying 
had got so far. This trouble looks like being fin^y overcome 
by the ingenious method devised by B, K. Schofield 6t measuring 
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the water, not by its actual quantity, but by the hold which 
the sofl has upon it; he uses a logarithmic scale called the pP, 
analogous to the well known pH or soil acidity, so that he can 
express the water content from the point of view of plant 
growth, which of course is the important thing (Ref. 55). 

Wa^r movements in the soil. 

In recent years there have been great changes in our ideas 
of the mechanism of water movements in soil ; the older con¬ 
ception of capillary films, which figured so much in the literature 
thirty years ago, has been abandoned by soil experts. On 
this older idea water added to a soil was supposed to spread 
itself almost uniformly over the whole body of soil so long as the 
particles were in actu^ contact, and any thinning of the capillary 
filTTi in one part of the soil caused an immefiate tranrfer of 
water from the moister parts. In like manner the addition of 
water, either from rain or inigation, affected the whole mass by 
thickening all the films. This is now known to be incorrect; 
upward capillary movement of the sort that used to be demon¬ 
strated in long glass tubes filled with soil and stood into dishes 
of water is now recognized as quite unimportant, for reasons 
set out by W. B. Haines at Rothamsted and by Buckingham 
in the United States. Shaw, Veihmeyer and others working in 
California have shown experimentally that added water 
moistens just so much of the soil as it can fill up to the “ field 
capacity,” and that any further movement after this is very 
slow, A sharp boundary remains for some time between the 
part of the soil so moistened and the adjacent parts which 
remain dry. Water may still be transferred by evaporation 
and condensation, as shown by Lebedeff, and in some cases 
this may be an important supply of moisture. There is, how¬ 
ever, no important transfer by capillarity. In dry regions the 
moisture in the soil at a depth of 8 in. is almost unaffected 
by the evaj^ration that takes place at the surface, and by the 
shallow cultivations made to conserve the soil moisture. Eruit 
trees (peaches and prunes) may draw their water supply from the 
top 6 ft. of soil but not more; they wilt if this top layer is 
dry no matter how much water tiiere may be lower down. Trees 
can utilize with almost equal ease ail the water between the 
field capacity” (practically the same as the "‘moisture 
^uivalent ”) and the wilting point; the ideal course therefore 
is to moisten the soil to its “ field capacity ” and to the depth 
penetrated by the roots, but no deeper (Ref. 66). ijis discovery 
has proved of great importance, and in Viehmeyer’s hands 
has revolutionize irrigation practice in Oalifomia, and looks 
like solviag that most diScult problem in all irrigation schemes : 
how much water should be given to the cultivator to the 
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best results ? Knowing the percentage of water actually present 
in the soil and the depths of the plant roots, it is easy to calculate 
the quantity of water per acre that must be added to raise 
the water content up to the moisture equivalent of the soil 
which has been determined once for all by the soil survey. 
Water can be added in excess of this quantity if salts are 
present in the soil so as to wash them down; in some cases the 
salts have even been driven 25 ft. below the surface (Ref. 57). 
The CaHfornian water engineers have systematized and organized 
the work admirably, and they have been able to effect great 
economies in the use of water and to avoid spoilmg of much 
good land by the application of excess water. 

It might be aSked : What is the practical use of Tmowing 
how the water moves m the soil ? What does it matter whether 
the old theory of capillarity was right or wrong ? The answer 
is that new practices such as water supply for irrigation are very 
much influenced by current teaching of agricultural science and 
that if this is ill-founded the practical recommendations suffer. 
It is only since the modern ideas of soil moisture relationships 
have been developed that sound control of irrigation practice 
has become possible. 

Another example of the need for the sounder knowledge is 
afforded by the so-called “ dry farming practice. So long 
as it was held that water moved in the soil by capillarity it 
was obviously right to recommend farmers in dry countries to 
fallow, and to keep on cultivating the fallows so as to break the 
capillary tubes at the surface and maintain a flne surface mulch 
that would prevent them reforming. Frequent disking and 
the production of a dust mulch were confidently recommended, 
and were considered the best practice. Now that the ideas pn 
capillary movement are so radically altered it is recognized 
that this recommendation was wrong. A mulch is very desirable, 
and a straw or dead vegetation mulch would be one of the 
best; weeds must be rigidly kept down, but apart from this 
no cultivation appears to be necessary, and the formation of a 
dust tilth is now known to be positively harmful. 

The other problem of dealing with the removal of free water 
which might be harmful is very important on heavy clay soils 
where drainage is necessary, and farmers ask advice as to the 
proper depth and distance apart of the drains. On the old 
idea of free capillary and intercapillary movement the water 
table would be expected to sink uniformly and continuously 
on drainage, and some pleasing mathematicai formuks were 
set up to give the necessary distances between the drains. 
Recent experimental work, however, indicates that the funda- 
mental assumption is wrong; the water does not soak away 
uniformly and continuoudy. Tb^se hea^ soils have the curious; 
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property of splintering on drying into blocks of characteristic 
but irregular shapes and of various sizes, separated by cracks 
varying from visible to invisible dimensions. It is almost 
certainly down these cracks, and not through the pores, that 
the water drains away (Ref. 58); and in passing it often deposits 
organic matter and oxides of iron and manganese which give a, 
darker colour to the surfaces of the cracks. Experimental 
drainage fields have now been set up in Prussia, Poland, Finland 
and elsewhere, and these may be expected to furnish material, 
for a better treatment of the drainage problems than exists at 
present. 

Ifow MUCH PLAiTT FOOB DOBS THE SoiL CONTAIN ? 

When the Bath and West Agricultural Society set up the 
first agricultural chemical laboratory in this country in 1806, 
and appointed a chemist to analyse farm soils and advise about 
their management, it put to chemists a problem that they are 
still trying to solve : How much plant food does this sample 
of sofi contain ? The diflS.culty is not only with the soil but 
with the plant; different plants have different requirements, 
and even the requirements of a given plant are not constant 
but vary with the water supply, the climatic and other environ¬ 
mental factors. In one season a soil may respond to phosphatic 
manuring, in another it may not. Further, the value of the 
plant food depends very much on the time when it becomes 
available to the plant; late supplies are much less useful than 
early ones. A considerable number of methods have been 
devised, but all of them have some weaknesses. In recent 
years an organized international investigation has been made 
by members of the International Society of Soil Science and 
the results have been collected by Rrof. MitscherUch. Further 
work is being done and discussion is therefore postponed 
(Bef.59). 

Meohanizbd Qbain Fa3RMING. 

The problems of mechanized grain farming are being investi¬ 
gated at sever^ centres, notably at the Oxford Institution of 
Bes^ch in Agricultural Engineering and at Eothamsted. The 
relative costs of cultivation by horses, by small tractors and by 
large ones are illustrated by the following figures of costs of, 
ploughing drawn up by J. S. (Ref, 60) 



Ooetfc per hour .... 
Acres ploughed per day of 9 houxs 

Cost oi zdonfihizut per acre . v. 




s. d, 
d 6 
11 ^ 
A. d. 


12 0 I 9 IJ 5 2 
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The large tractor does the work at little more than half the 
cost of the small one, thus giving a great advantage to the 
large scale operator. 

The next important point is this: How long can wheat be 
grown successfully on the same land ? Both at Bothamsted and 
at Woburn continuous wheat cultivation has proceeded for many 
years and, apart from the difficulty of keeping the land clean, 
there has been no special trouble in obtaining crops of wheat. 
The 92nd successive crop was grown this year (1935) on Broadbalk 
and the manured plots are qmte reasonably good. At Woburn 
the crop has not continued so well, but the manuring is on a 
lower scale. No special difficulty about disease was observed for 
many years, but more recent observations show some soil fungus 
trouble, e.gr., “ take-all and foot-rots. The soil conditions are:— 
At Biothamsted—^Heavy soil which easily compacts : neutral. 
At Woburn—^Light soil, does not easily compact: slightly acid. 
Neither of these soils, however, qidte represent the conditions on 
the chalk soils where mechanization is now being practised :— 
Chalk soil—flight, does not easily compact: slightly alkaline. 
So far as the wheat plant is concerned there is no obvious 
reason why it should not continue to grow on these soils for 
many years in succession ; but the position in regard to diseases 
and pests is quite different from that at either Woburn or 
Bothamsted. The slight alkalinity and the lightness of the soils 
are favourable to the root fungus “ take-all {O^hiobolvs 
gramiim Sacc.), which certainly occurs at Bothamsted but never 
does much harm, while it is serious in some parts of the country. 
Other pests may also survive readily on these light alkaline sbik. 
For this reason a second wheat crop should not be taken if a 
pest likely to ^ve trouble has already appeared. Fortunately 
** take-all’’ does not persist long in the soil; a change 
another crop, e.gr., oats, on suspected land is probably the best 
way of dealing with it. Other pests will similarly need watching. 
The more one sees of the agriculture of chalk soils the more one 
admires the old sheep-folded rotations which allowed, a fairly 
wide interval between successive crops and ensured the compact¬ 
ing of the ground by sheep. 

FaUowmg, 

At Bothamsted fallowing during summer and autumn has 
been the best preparation for the wheat crop, being superior to 
clover or seeds ley—though economically less advantageous 
when the hay is of sufficient value. Its advantages are that it 
enables the weeds to be killed, it increases the store of water 
and of nitrate in the soil, and it brings the soil into a good 
tilth. There may be other advantages as well, for the increased 
yield immediately after the fallow is very marked. 
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The result is demonstrated on the Broadbalk wheat field 
where, since 1930, one-fifth of the field has been fallowed each 
year and then cropped for four years before re-fallowing. The 
yields are as follows, in bushels of wheat per acre.^ 


. 

No SCanure. 
Plot 3. 

Mineral 

manures 

only: 

no nitrogen. 
Plot 5. 

Complete 
artificials 
manure. 
Plot 9. 

Farmyard 
manure. 
Plot 2. 

After fallow . 

28 

27 

31 

28 

After crop , 

11 

9 

22 

24 

Benefit from Fallow 

17 

18 

9 

4 

Percentage increase 

155 

200 

41 

17 


The effect is more marked on land poor in nitrogen than on 
1 and well supplied with it; this suggests that part of the benefit 
of the fallow is to be attributed to the nitrate accumulated in 
the soil. To get the best results from the fallow the land must 
be sufficiently cultivated to ensure that weeds are kept down. 
It would be interesting to know if there is any advantage in 
doing more than that; and whether, so long as weeds are ^ed, 
there is need for finrther cultivation. Could the full beneficial 
results be obtained by chemical destruction of the weeds without 
cultivation ? (Ref. 61). FaJlowiog seems to be beneficial both in 
wet and in dry conditions, but much of its advantage is lost i£ a 
wet winter intervenes between the fallow and the sowing. Apart 
from the suppression of weeds there is no evidence that the 
advantage of fallowing extends into a third or fourth year. 

This is a question of practical importance in some parts of 
England where fallowing or pen fallowing is prescribed by the 
terms of the lease, and the question arises : What dilapidations 
should a farmer be called upon to pay on quitting his holdings 
if he has not given the fallow at the proper time ? The question 
is one for experiment in the districts concerned, but on present 
evidence it would be difficult to prove dilapidations after the 
first crop, provided the land is kept reasonably clean. 

Deep euUivedim and svbaoiling. 

The advantages of deep cultivation are well understood and 
it is widely recognized that the subsoil should remain in its 
place below the surface soil and should not be brought up to 
the top, A new implement, the Gyrotiller, is being used in the 
dry Eastern counties of England for cultivating the soil to a 
considerable depth. Like the subsoiler, it keeps the surface 
soil on the surface, so that there is no detrimental action to set 
against the beneficial effect of the deep cultivations. It is not 

^ 1 bushel per acre 5 = 0*9 hectolitres per ha. 
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generally recognized how far roots will penetrate into the soil. - 
In 1934 measurements were taken of the root growth of sugar 
beet on the sandy soil at Woburn and roots were found at 5 ft. 
depth during the course of a single season. It was a dry year 
and the plants were able to obtain moisture from all this quantity 
of ^il. Had there been a compact layer of soil they probably 
could not have done so and the yield would have suffered. 

There is a steady growth of experience with subsoiling, and 
the general conclusion to which one is led after examining the 
results is that, while it is excellent in some conditions it has not 
always been worth doing. In consequence it should not bes 
undertaken on a large scale without careful experiments to see 
whether the expense is justified. There are many soils on which 
it gives no adequate return and on which therefore it should not 
be practised ; at Rothamsted it has hardly given results sufficient 
to justify the cost. In hot, dry countries deep cultivation is 
frequently unnecessary or even harmful, shallow surface cultiva¬ 
tion being all that is needed. Experiments are always necessary 
to discover what the action will be ; there is no way of estimating 
it beforehand. 

Substitutes for farmyard manure. 

Of all the soil questions raised by mechanical farming none is 
more important than this one. The difficulty of giving an answer 
lies in the fact that mixtures of artificials are easily devised that 
will be as good as farmyard manure for the first five years or 
more, and no experiment lasting less than ten or fifteen years 
can be expected to give any defedte answer as to what happeiis 
afterwards. We Imow from the Rothamsted and Woburn 
experiments that after a time farmyard manure is superior to 
artificials alone, and we assume that the straw must be returned 
to the land. 

Experiments on this subject have been going on for the past 
five years at Rothamsted and the results of &e first rotation 
are now issued (Ref, 62). Straw was returned to the land in the 
following ways : (1) as farmyard manure ; (2) rotted in a heap 
to make artificial ftrmyard manure; and (3) ploughed direct 
into the soil with the addition of the proper arfificials to ensure 
its rotting down properly. For comparison there were two 
sets of artificials; one oontaming the phosphate as super^ the 
other eontainrng it as ground mineral phosphate. Equal amounts 
of plant food per acre were given in all cases, and in each year 
all crops of the rotation were grown; each crop received also all 
the manuxial treatments. The yields per acre of the whole 
rotations including the residual effects during the period have 
been as follows :—- 
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Straw returned to soil. 


Ho straw returned: 
Artificials only. 


As 

farmyard 

manure. 

Hotted as 
artificial 
farmyard 
manure. 

Ploughed 
straight 
in, but 
artificials 
added. 

Mean of 
straw 
manures. 

Phosphate 

as 

super. 

Phosphate 

as 

mineral. 

Mean 

without 

straw. 

Wheat graiOi 
cwt. 

25-5 

25-0 

25‘6 

25-4 

25-4 

24-7 

26-0 

Barley grain, 
cwt. 

24*3 

23*5 

26-3 

24*7 

26-1 

22*5 

24-3 

Potatoes, 

tons 

3*61 

2-9d 

3-82 

3-47 

4*61 

3-54 

4-08 

Hay drv 
matter, ewt 

11*6 

10*3 

8-3 

1 

10-1 

15-2 

14*1 

14-6 


For this £rst fotir years the artificials with superphosphates 
have been as good as the dung for the wheat and barley, and 
distinctly better for the hay. The yield of potatoes was low, 
much less than usual on the farm. How long the artificials will 
continue equal to the farmyard manure remains to be seen; 
they were equally effective for a long time on Broadbalk and on 
Hogs fields, but afterwards they began to fall off in value. Mineral 
phosphate did not act as well as superphosphate. 

<SE the vai^ous straw manures, the one in which straw is 
^ven a dressing of artificials to rot it and then ploughed straight 
into the soil has proved as good as any except on the hay crop, 
for which, of course, it could not be ploughed in and so had to 
be given as top dressing; in some seasons this interfered with 
the proper growth. 

residual effect cannot be discussed in detail till more 
rotations have passed, but the average results have been :— 



Year of 
application. 

Hesidual years. - - 

Piist. 

Second. 

Third, 

Fourth. 

Farmyard manure 


99 

92 

89 

86 

Straw , • , • 


92 

85 

98 

90 

Straw.-f airtiflcials . 

lie 


104 

96 

109 


(1()0 — mean of aU the straw and Ihe farmyard manure results.) 


In the first year the f«umyard manure was more effective 
than any treatment, e^dally on the potato crop, but more 
results would be needed before much can be said about this. 
The present position is that the problem of returning the straw 
to the land does not appear to be insoluble, and the method 
adopted in this experiment may prove a satisfactory, basis for a 
sound practical procedtire. 
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Straw and horticultural soils, 

A method of using straw in glasshouse soils is being tried at 
the Cheshunt Experimental Station and adopted by glasshouse 
growers in the Lea Valley. The object is to use the straw for 
promoting the aeration of the soil, always a dbEculty under 
glasshouse conditions where much water is applied. When the 
soil is dug trussed straw is placed vertically in both the top and 
second spits, so as to inake a wall of straw about 2 in, thick and 
20 in, deep between blocks of soil 10 in. thick. About 6 tons of 
straw per acre is needed. The straw must be thoroughly soaked 
with water before the tomato plants are set out. Considerable 
improvement in the yield of tomatoes is recorded, especially on 
heavy land that has been liberally manured for a number of years ; 
the method is not always so successful on light soil (Ref. 6Z). 

Artificial Farmyard Manure from Straw, 

In addition to the Rothamsted work on artificial farmyard 
manure made from straw a considerable amount of work is 
done in France, as was mentioned in the last report. This 
has now been summarized in a monograph publi^ed by the 
French Ministry. It falls into three sections, dealing respectively 
with the method of making and using the manure ; its use in 
mushroom cultivation, a very important industry in France; 
and its use for making the hot beds used for forcing early 
vegetables (Ref. 64). 

Composts, 

A correspondent has pomted out an inaccuracy in the 
paragraph on this subject in last year’s Guide and I therefore 
append a fuller statement. 

The conversion of vegetable wastes into organic manures 
by composting is a very ancient process which has how been 
put on to a scientific basis. The fundamental principle is that 
sufScient nitrogen and. phosphate must be present to enable the 
micro-organistns to do their work; if these substances are not 
contained in the material in the requisite amount they must be 
added 

In the “Adco ” process, the first of the scientific methods, 
these substances are added as simple salts, the quantities being 
adjusted to the nature of the material. 

Instead of using added salts the nitrogen can be supplied 
from night soil, sewage and other household wastes. Thus has 
been done by Gilbert j, Fowlar in Miwlras, and by Jackin 
and others at Indore (Ref. 66). 

In another process described by Auton in 1923 (Kef. 66) 
and used by him for. makihg hundreds of tons of good manure 
at P^ord^ Woking, and in that used by A. Howard 
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and Wad at Indore (Eef. 67), no addition either of salts or of 
household waste is made, but the necessary amount of nitrogen 
is ensured by Tniying young and old waste vegetable material: 
the young material generally contains too much nitrogen and 
the old material contains too little, so that mixtures can be 
put up that give a satisfactory end product. 

This has been much used in England and in India and it is, 
under P. Keith Jackson’s Section, proving successful in 
Ceylon also. 

IjAsrn Reclamation. 

Warpifig. 

An account of the improvement or reclamation of low-lying 
soil by warping is given by A. 6. Ruston. While this method is 
not universally applicable it is very useful in cases where a 
tidal river carries ^t which can be deposited on low-lying land 
in such a way that the water can be drained off (Ref. 68). 

The drainage of the PonMne Marshes in Italy.—An ofi&cial 
account of this remarkable area has now been published and 
deserves full study by agriculturists (Ref. 69). This great 
swamp was for more than 2,000 years a notorious pestilential 
le^te ridden with malaria, and is how laid out in farmsteads 
with comfortable houses, good roads, and attractive cities. 
I was recently taken over the region by Pirof. G. Tommasi, 
who has been in charge of the scientific work there. The work 
is carried out in the name of the ex-servicemen’s organization : 
Opera Nazionale per e Combattenti. 

The firat stage was the drainage, which was begun in 1928. 
'There was a good deal of forest jQttercTis suberifera : Q. robur, 
and marsh shrubs) and some of the trees had value for charcoal, 
burning or for railway sleepers. When the trees were cleared 
deep channels were dug to allow the escape of the water; 
this work was both difficult and unpleasant. But once accom¬ 
plished a dry surface was obtained on which the Powler tackle 
could plough the soil deeply. The surface soil is in many places 
sandy, but it was underlain at a depth of 8 to 16 ins, by clay 
which was brought up by the plough and found to be a valuable 
ameliorating agent. Much of the soil was acid ; a survey was 
therefore n^uie to discover how much lime must be added 
and the proper amount was given. Experimental plots of wheat 
and fodder crops were started ; these showed a marked lack of 
phosphate in the sofi and superphosphate was therefore added* 
The main purpose of this ana simil^ reclamations is to produce 
enough wheat to make Italy self supporting. Simultaneously 
with the land redamatioh there was much work on tiie breeding 
and selection of wheats suitable for the conditions; the breeding 
was undertaken by Prof * Strampelh and the sdectaon PxqL 
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Todaro. The result has been that suitable varieties of wheat 
were available by the time the farms were ready and they are 
now in common use by the Italian farmers. They are mostly of 
the durum type, i.e., the wheat used for making macaroni. One 
of the difficulties of wheat cultivation in thk region is that 
when autumn sown it suffers from the winter rainfall, while if 
sown in spring it is caught either by April frost or by May and 
June drought according as the sowing is early or late. A like 
, difficulty of timing affects the use of nitrogenous manure: 
this is in general a useful addition to the phosphate, but if it is 
put on too soon the plants devel<^ too quickly and run the 
risk of damage by late frost, while if it is applied too late 
there is a considerable development of straw and little of grain, 
for the straw uses up so much soil moisture that little is left 
for grain formation. 

Other difficulties arise from the highly dispersed nature 
of the clay—^which has some of the properties of a sodium 
clay; and from the combustible nature of the marshy soils 
when they become dry, so that the farm sometimes catches fire. 

All these various technical problems are being investigated. 
Meanwhile people are settled on the land, in comfortable houses, 
and with holdmgs of about 26 to 50 acres according to the 
fertility of the soil. I was informed that the cost of getting 
the land into order and building the house has been about 
£800~£1,000 per holding, in addition to the cost of drainage 
and road making. The chief products are wheat, followed hy 
maize, fodder crops, potatoes, etc. But wheat production 
is the justification for the scheme, and in order to make it posable 
high prices have to be charged to the consumer and wheat 
from the world market has to be excluded by a high tariff. 
Further, the peasant has to work hand and to live very simply ; 
macaroni or maize is his chief diet and meat is a rare luxury. 

The spirit in which the work is done is illustrated by the 
opening words of the bulletin describing the soil: “ The victory 
of wheat-growing attair^d in a mere eight years of toil has shown 
the Italians and the whole world how, even as regards Ihe 
furtherance of agricultural production, which naturally has been 
regarded as slow and difficult, they can considerably accelerate 
the pace when, animated by profound and tenacious faith, they 
march united under the precise and infallible guidance of the 
Duce.’^ 

“ This is a magnificent victory which has brought to Italy 
great and indestructible benefits not only economically but 
also from the spiritual and political point of view.’* 

In going round this and similar reclamations it was clear 
that much of the work was done not as an economic propc^tion 
but from the sjaiitual and political pomt of view.’* 
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These developments are among the largest in Europe, but 
they are by no means the only ones now proceding. The “ Battle 
of the Wheat ” has been fought and won in Portugal also ; 
instead of importing wheat Portugal is now self-supporting, as 
Prance had earlier become. 

The important question is, however, raised : What are 
these countries to do with the excess of wheat over their own 
requirements, which inevitably comes in a good year ? It will be 
interesting to see how the problem is solved, but meanwhile the 
intervention of ** spiritual and political ” considerations in the 
agriculture of other countries makes it clear that our own 
agriculture should not be regarded solely from the economic 
point of view. 


TeOPICAL AGBICtrLTXJBB. 

The establishment in 1933 of tho Em^e Journal of Exp&ri* 
mentai AgrioiiUure has provided a means for bringing together the 
results of agricultural experiments made on important subjects 
in different parts of the Empire ; they can now be found in one 
volume instead of having to be sought through a vast number of 
different publications. 

During the year accounts have been published of recent 
developments of experiments in the cultivation of rice in 
British Guiana (Ref. 70), in (3eylon (Ref. 71); cotton in the 
Gezira (Ref. 72) ; coffee in South India (Ref. 73) ; root system 
of coffee (Ref. 74); grassland in Kenya (Ifef. 76) and in 
Australia (^f, 76). 

The black cotton soils of the CJentral Provinces, India, have 
also been described by D. V. Bal (Ref. 77). 

GE2!TEBAL. 

Great interest is being shown everywhere in the problems of 
plant growth and of agriculture, and several discussions or 
addresses of general interest have appeared during the year. 

In the Thomas Hawksley lecture given before the Institute 
of Mechanical Engineers in October, 1934, and published 
separately, Sir Erederick Keeble (Ref. 78) describes in non¬ 
technical language the way in which the plant grows and builds 
up its substance. 

Prof. R,Harcou3rt,of the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
gave an interesting account of the history of wheat in Canada, 
and a summary of modem problems in wheat production and 
milling and baking quality of flour, in to presidential address 
to the Association of Officiid Agric^tural CShemists (Ref. 79) of 
Korth America. , 

Dr. jr. G. lipman, in “ The Stuff, of Life ** (Ref. 80), discusses 
the broad questioh of the reserves of plant food in the soil and 
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the losses involved in onr modern methods of managing our 
national life. He gives some very striking figures. In a lecture 
on the Future of British Farming delivered before the Royal 
Institution and published by them, the writer discusses some of 
the chief problems affecting crop production in this country 
(Ref. 81). 

E. J, Russell. 

Kothamsted Experimental Station, 

Harpenden, Herts. 
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CONTEMPORA.RY AGRICULTURAL LAW. 

{Note .—^This article covers a period of twelve months to the rising 

of Parliament and of the Courts for the Summer Vacation, 

1935.) 

I.— ^Legislation. 

I cannot take up my pen to write this article, at the request 
of the Editor, without some feelings of sorrow when I reflect that 
such request is occasioned by the death of my old friend, Mr. 
Aubrey J. Spencer, who was a gifted exponent of Agricultural 
Law. 

During the period under review quite a number of statutes 
have been passed which agriculturists should not overlook. 

The British Sugar (Subsidy) Act, 1935 (25 & 26 Geo. V., 
c. 37), extended by twelve months (^.e., up to the 31st August, 
1936) the period in which subsidy in respect of sugar is payable 
under the British Sugar (Subsidy) Act, 1925, and made further 
provision as to the rate of such subsidy payable. Section 3 (3) 
defined the references to a ‘‘ week ’’ or to a “ fortnight ’’ in the 
Principal Act as references respectively to a period of seven days 
and a period of fourteen days commencing on a Sunday. 

The Cattle Industry (Emergency Provisions) Act, 1934 
(25 Geo. V., c. 12), was noted on page 398 of the last volume of 
this Journal. By the Cattle Industry (Emergency Provisions) 
Act, 1935, provision was made for exfending, by not more than 
six months, the period during which cattle or carcases of cattle 
must have been sold in order that payments in respect thereof 
might be made out of the Cattle Fund. It also authorized 
further advances to the said fund out of the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom. By the Cattle Industry (Emergency 
Provisions) (No. 2) Act, 1935, provision was made for fisher 
extending by not more than thirteen months the said period 
during which the said sales must have been effected in order that 
payments in respect thereof out of the Cattle Fund might be 
made. The proviso in Section 3 of the Act of 1934 as to marking 
of imported cattle was also varied. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1935 (26 Geo* V., c. 8) 
is an act to consolidate the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 
to 1934, and certain other enactments relating to those Acts. 
It came into operation on the I8th March, 1935, and contains 
116 Sections and 7 Schedules. Part II of the First Schedule 
exempts from emplo 3 ?ments within the meaning of the Act 
employment in agriculture, mcluding horticulture and forestry. 

The Diseases of Animals Act, 1935 (25 & 26 Geo. V., c. 31). 
The object of this Act is to extend the leases of Animals Acts, 



1894 to 1927, to Poultry mth. certain amendments and other 
provisions. It is an Act of three parts containing in all nineteen 
Sections and two Schedules. 

^ Fart I {Sections 1-10). 

Section 1 provides for the general application of the said 
Diseases of Animals Acts to poidtry. “ Poultry ” is defined as 
meaning domestic fowls, turkeys, geese, ducks, guinea fowls and 
pigeons. 

“ Disease ” means, in relation to poultry, fowl pest in any of 
its forms, including Newcastle disease and fowl plague. The 
definitions of “ animals ’’ and of “ disease ’’ in the principal Acts 
do not, therefore, have effect in relation to poultry. The 
Minister may by order extiend the above defiboitions of ‘‘ poultry ” 
and of “ disease ” contained in this Section. 

Various powers are given to the Minister, to be exercise^ by 
the making of orders or otherwise. 

These are :— 

{a) To prescribe and regulate the separation of diseased 
poultry from poultry not affected with (hsease, and for 
the notification of dfeease. This is in lieu of Section 4 of 
the Principal Act (i.e.. The Diseases of Animals Act, 
1894) (Section 2). 

, (6) Power to slaughter in case of disease and to pay com¬ 
pensation (Section 3). 

(c) Power, by order, to control the import of poultry and eggs 
in order to prevent the introduction or spreading of disease 
(Section 4). Sections 24, 25, 27 and 28 of the Principal 
Act, Section 2 of the Importation of Animals Act, 1^2 
(Session 2), and Section 3 of the Diseases of Animals Act, 
1927, are not to have effect in relation to poultry. The fee 
payable under the said Importation of Animals Act, 1922 
(Section 2) is limited to one penny per bird (Section 4). 

(i) By order, to prescribe for the cleansing and, disinfection 
of receptacles or vehicles used for the conveyance or 
exposure for sale of poultry; for the prevention of unneces¬ 
sary suffering to poultry. The Poultry Act, 1911, is to 
cease to have effect except as to orders already made 
. thereunder (Section 6). 

(e) For inspectors to enter to inspect premises where poultry 
are kept (Section 6). 

if) provide or approve Export Quarantine Stations for the 
examination of poultry intended for export, and to charge 
fees therefor (Section 7). 

(g) To treat with serum and/or vacdne any animal or 
bird which has been exposed to infection (Section 8). 
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Compensation is not to be paid for slaughter on import 
or export (Section 9). 

Provision is made for meeting the Minister's costs and 
expenses. 

Part II {Sections 11-16). 

Part II contains regulations in regard to the manufacture, 
etc., of the Veterinary Therapeutic substances set out in the Krst 
Schedule or others added thereto, and gives power to grant 
licences in relation thereto. Registered Veterinary Surgeons are 
exempted from these provisions as regards animals or poultry 
under their care. 

Part HI {General). 

i^art I of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Act, 1919, 
• is extended to Scotland. Certarn enactments mentioned in the 
Second Schedule are repealed. 

The Act does not extend to Northern Ireland. 

The Housing Act, 1935 (25 & 26 Geo. V., c. 40). Very con¬ 
siderable reference must be made to this important statute which 
is to prevent overcrowding and to amend the enactments relating 
to housing. While much of the Act relates to urban districts, 
much also has to do i^th rural areas, and it imposes upon 
landlords (a word which has a wide meaning for the purposes of 
the Act) duties, failure in the carrying out of which may lead to 
convictions and fines. It consists of six parts made up of 100 
sections and seven Schedules. It has some special provisions as 
to the housing of members of the agricultural population. 
Some idea of the importance and effect of the Act will be 
obtained from the following brief notes upon it. 

Part I. 

In reading this part of the Act, and the Krst Schedule, the 
important definitions contained in Section 12 must be borne in 
mind. For example, “ Dwelling house ” means any premises 
used as a separate dwelfing by members of the working classes, 
or of a type suitable for such use. “ Landlord ” means the imme¬ 
diate landlord of ah occupier ; but more, it mcludes^ where an 
occupier holds under a contract of employment under which the 
provision of the house for his occupation forms part of his re¬ 
muneration, his employer; and “Agent” means the person 
authorized to collect the rent or pay the remuneration. This 
definition calls for careful consideration. “Boom” does not 
include any room of a type not normally used in the locaEty, 
either as a living room or as a bedroom. 

By Section 1 the duty is imposed upon every local authority, 
before such dates as may be fixed by the Minister, to cause an 
■ ' ' o 
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inspection of their districts to be made with a view to ascertaining 
what dwelling houses therein are overcrowded, to report to the 
Minister thereon and as to the provision of the required number 
of new houses. 

Section 2 (1) defines overcrowding, viz. : When the number of 
persons sleeping in the dwelling house either— 

(а) is such that any two of those persons, being persons ten 
years old or more of opposite sexes, and not being persons 
living together as husband and T^e, must sleep in the 
same room; or 

(б) is, in relation to the number and floor area of the rooms 
of which the house consists, in excess of the permitted 
number of persons as defined in the First Schedule of 
this Act. 

By Section 2 (2) no account is to be taken of a child under 
one year old, and a child who has attained one year, but is under 
ten years old, shall be reckoned as half of a unit. 

The First Schedule, showing the number of persons permitted 
to use a dweJhng house for sleeping, is as follows :— 

** The permitted number of persons ” means either— 

{a) the number specified in the second column of Table I in 
the annex thereto in relation to a house consisting of the 
number of rooms of which that house consists, or 
(d) the aggregate for all the rooms in the house obtained 
by reckoning, for each room therein of the floor area 
specified in the first column of Table 11 in the aimex 
thereto, the number specified in the second column of that 
table in relation to that area, whichever is the less. 

In computing for the purposes of Table I the number of rooms 
in a house, no regard shall be had to any room having a floor 
area of less than 50 sq. ft. 


ANNEX, 
TABLE I. 


Where a house consists of :■ 
(a) One room \2. 


(6) Two rooms 
(c) Three „ 
id) Four „ 
(e) Five „ 


3 . 

5 . 

f’i- 

10, with an additional 2 in respect of each 
room in excess of five. 


TABLE n. 


Where the floor area of a room is :— 


(a) 110 sq. ft. or more . 

(5) 90 sq. ft. or more, but less than 110 sq. ft. 

(o) 70 sq. ft. or more, but less than 90 sq. ft. 

(d) 60 sq. ft. or more, but less than 70 sq. ft. 

(e) Under 60 sq. ft, .. 


2 . 

,!*• 

i- 

NiL 



By Section 3 if, after “ the appointed day ” (meaning the day 
the Minister may fix for the different purposes and different pro¬ 
visions of the Act, and for different localities), the occupier or 
the landlord of a dwelling house causes or permits overcrowding 
he is liable on summary conviction to a fee not exceeding £5, 
and to a further fine not exceeding £2 for every day, subsequent 
to the day on which he is convicted, on which the offence con¬ 
tinues. Provision is made regarding oases where all the persons 
sleeping in the house were living in the house on the appointed 
day and thereafter continuously live there, or where children are 
bom after the appointed day, or a child attains one of the ages 
referred to in Section 2. Here no offence is committed unless 
alternative accommodation is offered to the occupier after the 
appointed day and he fails to accept it; or unless suitable 
accommodation is so offered to some person living in the house 
who is not a member of the occupier’s family and whose removal 
is reasonably practicable in all the circumstances, and the 
occupier fails to requice his removal. The landlord of an over¬ 
crowded house is to be deemed to cause or permit it to be over¬ 
crowded— 

(a) if, after notice of the overcrowding by the local authority, 
the landlord fails to take such steps as are reasonably 
open to him to secure the abatement of the overcrowding, 
including if necessary legal proceedings for possession; or 

(b) i!, when letting after the appointed (&.y, the landlord, or 
any person effecting the letting on his behalf, had reason¬ 
able cause to believe that it would become overcrowrded, 
or fail^ to make enquiries as to the number, age and sex 
of persons who would be allowed to sleep in the house ; 

and not otherwise. 

The Minister has power temporarily to increase the permitted 
number to meet exceptional conditions (Section 4)., The local 
authority also has power to authorize, in exceptional circtm- 
stances, the temporary use of a house by persons in excess of the 
permitted number (Section 5), 

Section 6 is a very important one from the landlord’s stand¬ 
point. As from six months from the appointed day, every rent- 
book or similar document used in relation to a dwelling house by 
or on behalf of a landlord, is to contain a summary (in the pre¬ 
scribed form) of the provisions of Sections 2, 3 and 5 of the Act, 
and a statement of &e permitted number of persons in relation 
to the house. Penalties are attached. The local authority,must, 
on the request of landlord or occupier, state the permitted number 
of persons. (It will be wise to apply for this because the statement 
in the rent-book, if it agrees with the information given by the 
Local Authority, is deemed to be sufficient and correct.) 

Section 8 cai^s upon a landlord the duty to inform the local 
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autliority of oyercrowdiug (unless notice has already been given) 
within seven days from his having knowledge of the fact; and 
failure to do so incurs a penalty. 

Section 9 gives a landlord the right to obtain possession of 
overcrowded houses without the restraints imposed by the Rent 
Restriction Acts, 1920 to 1933; but possession thus obtained 
does not decontrol the premiss. The local authority has power 
to obtain an order for possession and to recover from the landlord 
e!spense incurred in doing so (Section 10). 

Sections 13 to 19 contain power to re-develop urban areas ; 
and Section 20 extends the power of local authorities to acquire 
buildings for housing purposes. 

The Authority for the purposes of this part of the Act, outside 
the (Sty and County of London or metropolitan boroughs, is the 
council of the borough or urban or rural district (Section 21). 

Part II, 

This provides for the appointment by the Minister of a Com¬ 
mittee, to be called the Central Hoxising Advisory Committee, 
to advise the Minister; and local authorities may submit to the 
Minister a scheme for the establishment of a Commission, under 
the name of the Housing Management Commission, to carry out 
the Act. 

Part III. 

This deals with the financial provisions and among these Sec¬ 
tion 33 provides that the Minister may, on the recommendation 
of a Committee (thereinafter referred to as the Rural Housing 
Committee) appointed by hhn, undertake to make contributions 
towards the expense of housiug members of the agricultural 
population. “Agricultural population ” has the meaning assigned 
to it by Section 34 (2) of the Act of 1930, namely, “ persons 
whose employment or latest employment is or was employment 
in agriculture or in an industry mainly dependent upon agricul¬ 
ture, and includes also the dependants of such persons as afore¬ 
said ; the expression ‘ agriculture ’ includes dairy farming and 
poultry farming and the use of land as grazing, meadow, or 
pasture land, or orchard or osier land, or woodland, or for market 
gardens or nursery grounds.’" Sections 37 to 39 amend Sub¬ 
section (2) of Section (2) of the Housing (Rural Workers) Act, 
1926 (which relates to the power of local authorities to make 
grants or loans under the said Act), as amended by the Housing 
(Rural Workers) Amendment Act, 1931. 

Parts IV, 7, VI. 

These parts contain powers and provisions deemed necessary 
to give effect to the working of the Act. 
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Of the seven Schedules which are set out in the Act the 5th, 
6th and 7th deal with various amendments to esdsting legislation 
and with certain repeals effected by the Act. 

The Restriction of Ribbon Development Act, 1935 (25 & 26 
Geo. V., c. 47). The objects of this important Act are {irUeralia) to 
provide for the imposition of restrictions upon development along 
the frontages of roads; to control development in the neighbour¬ 
hood of roads and other purposes in connection therewith. It 
is an Act of twenty-six Sections and four Schedules, and gives 
extensive powers to Highway Authorities as regards land 
abutting on roads, to which the Act applies. 

Section 1 gives a Highway Authority power by resolution to 
adopt, as regards any road, any standard widths. The resolution 
has to be approved by the Minister after advertisement and 
notice and, in some cases, local enquiry. When the Minister’s 
approval has been advertised then the following restrictions are, 
subject to the provisions of the Act as to exemptions, to be in 
force, that is to say, it shall not be lawful without the consent 
of the highway authority :— 

(а) to construct, form or lay out any means of access to or 
from the road; or 

(б) to erect or make any building or permanent excavation, 
or to construct, form, or lay out, any works upon land 
nearer to the middle of the road than a distance equal to 
one-half of the standard width adopted. 

The standard widths are those set out in the First Schedule, 
or other widths which the Minister may by regulation prescribe. 

By Section 2 (1) as regards aD roads which on the 17th May, 
1935, were classified roads, the following restricMons shall, subjeoft 
to the provisions of the Act as to exemptions, be in force on and 
after the 2nd August, 1935; that is to say, it shall not be lawful 
without the consent of the highway authority— 

(а) to construct, form or lay out any means of access to or 
from the road; or 

(б) to erect or make any btdlding upon land within 220 feet 
jfrom the middle of the road. 

By Section 2 (2), the highway authority may by resolution 
adopt the provisions of this section, as regards any road to which 
the restrictions aforesaid do not apply under the last foregoing 
section, and if the resolution is approved by the Minister, after, 
advertisement and notice (and in some cases a local enquiry), the 
said restrictions shall, subject to the provisions of the Act as to 
exemptions, apply as respect the road. 

Section 2 (3) contains an important exemption. No restric¬ 
tions in force under this section as to the erection or making of 
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buildings shall apply in relation to any building which is, or is to 
be, us^ mainly or exclusively for the purpose of agriculture 
otherwise than as a dwelling house, and (except in the case of 
buildings u^ or to be used mainly or exclusively for the purposes 
of horticulture carried on by way of trade or business) occupied 
together with land used maiidy or exclusively for the purposes of 
agriculture. 

By Section 3 (1), exemption is granted for works begun before 
the date on which the restrictions were first published. 

By Section 3 (2) no restriction in force under Section 1 is to 
apply to any permanent excavation or works necessary in con¬ 
nection with any drains, ditches or other drainage works for 
agricultural purposes, or to any works necessary for the repair, 
r^iewal, enlargement or maintenance of any sewer, drain, electric 
line, pipe, duct or other apparatus, constructed in or upon the 
land l^ore the date on which the restrictions came into force, or 
with the consent of the highway authority on or after that date. 

Section 4. Where restrictions are in force under the Act as 
respects any road, the highway authority may erect and maintain 
fences or posts for the purpose of preventing access to the road 
except at such places as may be permitted by them, provided 
that such fences or posts shall {inier aiia) not be erected or main¬ 
tained so as to interfere with any fence or gate required for the 
purpose of agriculture. 

Provisions are made for the formation of a register for pur¬ 
poses of notice of resolutions, for the deposit of plans showing 
roads subject to restrictions, and for the obtaining of consent 
from hi^way authorities (Secidons 5, 6, 7 and 8). 

Section 9 provides for compensation for injurious affection of 
land under Sections 1 and 2. 

By Section 11, contraventions under Sections 1 or 2 are 
puniriiable on summaiy conviction, and works done may after 
notice be removed or filled up at the expense of the person 
committing the contravention, and with a right of appeal to a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction. 

Section 12 gives the Minister power to remove the restrictions 
in certain events. 


auwantaes, provuie an extenaioii of their powers as to pacMog 
jdaoes, and deal wiiii liteaiis trf access and general pcoyisions. 

Se^on 24 is the Int^pxetation danse, and is, of course, of 
|;teat importanoe. In it, among other definitions, “Agrioultoie ” 
fa defined as induding hortioulture when carried on as a teade or 
bi^ess, and the use of ihe land for any purpose of husbandry, 
whether as arable, meadow, pasture ground or orcbwrd, or for 
the keeping or breeding of five stock or poul^, or for the 
puiposeof aplantatioaora wood, or for tije growth of saleable 



Tinderwood; and agricultural ” has a corresponding meaning* 
Minister ’’ means the Minister of Transport. 

By Section 25, the Act, subject to certain modifications, 
applies to Scotland. 

The Knance Act, 1935. Paragraph 4 {a) of the Second 
Schedule to the Finance Act, 1920, which, as amended by the 
7th Schedule of the Finance Act, 1933, reack thus :— 

Locomotive ploughing engines, tractors, agricultural trac- 
tors and other agricultural engines, which are not used 
on a road for hauling any objects except their own neces¬ 
sary gear, threshing appliances, farming implements or 
suppUes of water or fuel required for the purposes of the 
vehicle or for agricultural purposes ” 

is amended by Section 4 (2) of The Finance Act, 1935. The 
amendment consists of the insertion after the words “ farming 
implements ** of the words “ a living van for the accommodation 
of persons employed in connection with the vehicle.” 

n. —Cases m the Coubts. 

1. Laistblobd AJffD Tenant. 

Lord Deramore v. Hobson (79, Solicitors* Journal 39 and 187). 
One of the legal papers describes this case as the greatest 
agricultural decision which the Court has given for many years.” 
I have a shorthand note of the judgment before me as I write, 
and in view of its importance I propose to deal with it somewhat 
fully. 

The defendant was, until the 6th April, 1934, tenant to Lord 
Deramore of three farms in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
Defendant had in fact been tenant of all of them for a consid^- 
able number of years; but in 1922, for the first time, he entered, 
in respe(^ of each farm, into an agreement setting out the terms 
on which he held; these agreements were m identical terms. 
1310 tenancies were yearly and were determined on 6th April, 
1934, in pursuance of notices given by the tenant. It wa& 
admitted that, subject to the question in dispute in the action, 
each of the farms was well and highly farmed, and that no 
complaint of their condition could be made. Before the defen¬ 
dant surrendered his holdings the landlord^ agents suspected 
that the fields on which potaS)es were being grown were infected 
with eelworm. Soil samples taken confirm^ ^Iworm on each 
farm. The landlord began an action against the tenant claiming 
£1,800 damages on the ground that he, the tenant, had broken 
tibie express terms of his tenancy agreements by failii^ to manage 
the farms in a husbandlike manner, and their impli^ terms % 
failing to farm, his holdings in accordance with the custom of 
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country. The action was heard by Mr. Justice Porter at Leeds 
in December, 1934, and his Lordship gave judgment in London 
on the 11th January, 1935. The following remarks are taken 
irom the judgment. His Lordship dealt at length with the 
scientific evidence given before him as to the potato eelworm 
{Hderodera sckaUii). No practical method of ridding the soil of 
edworm had been found, other than by ceasing to grow potatoes 
until aU the larvae had died, a process which might take seven 
or more years. The Judge was satisfied that the existence and 
habits of the eelworm were not known, except very vaguely, and 
that only in some instances, to farmers or to agricultural valuers ; 
and in particular he was satisfied that they were unknown to the 
defendant. The plaintifi’s complaint was not that the soil was 
mfected—^the infection came without any fault of the defendant, 
but the complaint was on account of an increase in infection due 
to the planting of potatoes more than once in five years. 

Bfis Lordship had to determine (1) whether so planting is 
contrary to good husbandry, apart from any custom of the 
country; (2) whether there is a custom of the country to plant 
potatoes not more often than once in five years; (3) whether 
such a custom can be incorporated in the contract between the 
parties, and whether, if such a custom exists and can be incor¬ 
porated, the defendant had broken his contract. 

(1) Apart from the question of custom, the Judge did not 
thiA he could hold that to plant potatoes more than once in five 
years was unhusbandlike. It did not of course follow that in the 
future, rum ikat the danger of eelworm was better known, that twice 
cropping in five years would be in accordance with good hv^sbandry?- 
A tenant knowing of the existence, or of the possibility of the 
existence of eelworm, on his holding, would break his contract to 
farm in a husbandlike manner if he were to grow more than one 
crop erf potatoes in five years. That might be true of the future; 
it was not true of the past. 

(2) He found there was such a custom. The question was 
further complicated by the freedom of cropping conditionsdly 
given by Section 30 of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923. On 
this finding his Lordship peferred to Leigh v. Hewett (1803,4 East, 
p. 150). 

(3) Gould a custom he incorporated into this contract ? Yes, 
and must be if it were not inconsistent with the terms of the 
contract. 

^ (4) The d^endant in these circumstances had broken his 
contract, subject to any defence he might have under the said 
Setrfcion SO. Sub-section 2 of Section 30 shut out this defence. 


* The italics are mine.~A. E. 
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It was said that the only method of ridding land of eelworm, 
other than the non-planting of potatoes, was a treatment at the 
cost of £300 per acre, which was not commercially possible. 

(5) What damage flowed from that breach ? The farms were 
rented as faams, and the damage was the loss to the reversion, 
that is to say, the loss of rent oMaioable for the farms, as farms, 
in consequence of the increase of infection by twice cropping 
with potatoes in five years. His Lordship found that there was 
a yearly loss of rent of £75, £80 and £35, or a total of £200, and 
he took this at two and a half years. Judgment was given for 
the plaintiff for £500 and costs. 

L^d Eldon V. Eedley Brothers C.A. (1935, 2 K.B. 1). The 
decision of the Court of Appeal in this case was one of con¬ 
siderable importance. A yearly tenant agreed in his tenancy 
agreement (inter alia) not to (hspose of any hay grown on or 
brought to the farm, but to consume such hay by stock on 
the farm. During the tenancy he entered into contracts 
for the sale to the defendants of a number of stacks of hay 
standing on the farm. When that sale was made no one knew 
or suspected that the year in question would in fact become the 
year before the tenant quitted the holding. It became so because 
of an agreement subsequently made with the landlord to surrender 
the premises. While the defendants (the purchasers) were in 
process of preparing the stacks for removal the landlord levied a 
distress on the farm for rent. The defendants, notwithstanding, 
removed the hay in the stacks sold to them, serving on the 
landlord a declaration in writing under Section 1 of the Law of 
Distress Amendment Act, 1908, namely, that the tenant had no 
right of property or beneficial interest in the goods distrained- 
The landlord brought an action against the defendants under 
Section 3 of the Sale of Distress Act, 1689, for treble damages for 
pound-breach, and, alternatively, for daimages for the removal 
of the hay, contrary to Section 11 of the Sale of Farming Stock 
Act, 1816. That section in effect provided that a purchaser of 
goo^ or crops from any person engaged in husbandry, or a$y 
lands let to farm, should have no z^b.t to deal with t^t which 
he had purchased in any other manner than the seller was 
entitled to deal with it if there had been no such sale. What 
then were the tenant’s rights as to dealing with the hay in ques¬ 
tion, having regard to the said agreement ? Here considecalion 
had to be given to the effect of a much htter Act, namely. Section 
30 (1) of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923- That sub-section 
frees an agricultural tenant from any obligation, by oentraot, 
which he may have made, wiih regard to the disposal of the 
produce of the holding, provided he has previously made 
visicm for the return to the holding of the fun equivalent inanuri^ 
value of all crops, eto.^ sold by him in contravention of his 
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contract; but this provision was not to apply in respect of the 
year before the termination of the tenancy. 

Had this last enactment impliedly repealed Section XI of the 
Sale of Farming Stock Act, 1816 ? 

On the trial the late Mr. H. H. Joy, K.0„ Commissioner of 
Assize, held that the property in the hay passed on the making 
of the contracts, and that the claim for ponnd-breach failed. 
He also held that the plaintiff’s claim for damages, for breach of 
Section 11 of the Sale of Farming Stock Act, 1816, failed because, 
when the contracts were made, neither landlord, tenant, nor 
purchasers could have known that the tenancy would end 
within the year ; and therefore Section 30 (1) of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1923, applied. On appeal the Court of Appeal 
hdd:— 

(1) That the property in each of the stacks passed to the 
buyers at the date of the contracts for sale and, in view of 
the notice given as required by the Law of Distress 
Amendment Act, 1908, no claim arose in respect of pound- 
breach. 

(2) That the provision of Section 11 of the Sale of Farming 
Stock Act, 1816, appUed to any purchaser, and not merely 
to a purcha^r from a bankrupt, or under an execution. 

In this case the tenant was not fre^ .from the obligations of 
his contract by reason of Section 30 (1) of the Act of 1923, because 
there was no evidence that he made any provision for the return 
to the holding of the full equivalent manurial value; nor could 
he acquire any benefit from Section 30 (1), as the sale and the 
removal of the hay took place in the year before he quitted the 
holding. The farmer was, therefore, a person who, by reason of 
Ms contract of tenancy, ought not to have disposed of the hay 
otherwise than as provided in the tenancy agreement. 

The appeal was allowed, judgment being entered for the 
plaintiff for £102 damages witii certain costs. It will be observed 
that the ignorance of the purchasers, and indeed of the sellers, 
that the transaction was in the year before the tenant quitted^ 
was not material. 

Section 11 of the Sale of Farming Stock Act, 1816, has not 
been imj^edly repealed by Section 30 of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1923. 

EcdeHastical Commissionera for England v. Naiional Provin^ 
ei&l Bank, Limited, <7.A. (1936, 1 K.B. 566).—By Section 57 (1) 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, it is provided in this 
Ai5t, unless the context otherwise requires, ‘ tenant ’ means the 
hfiider (ff land under a contract of tenancy, and includes the 
executors, administrators, assigns, guardian, committee of the 
estate, or trustee in bankruptcy, of a tenant or other person 
deriving title from a tenant.” 



By Section 5 (7) of the Agricultural Credits Act, 1928, it is 
provided that ‘‘ for the purposes of this Part of this Act . . * ” 
** other agricultural assets ’’ means a tenant’s right to compensa¬ 
tion under the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, for improve¬ 
ments, damage by game, disturbance or otherwise, and any other 
tenant right. 

The tenant of an agricultural holding charged, in favour of a 
bank, his farming stock and other agricultural assets. Subse¬ 
quently the tenant served on the landlords a notice to quit, and he 
duly quitted the holding. He was later adjudicated a bankrupt. 

It was held that the expression “ tenant ” in Section 57 (1) 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, did not include a mere 
assign of “ farming stock and other agricultural assets,” or an 
assign of the tenant’s right to compensation under that Act, and 
that, therefore, the bank in whose favour the tenant had charged 
his farming stock and other agricultural assets ” was not 
entitled to go to arbitration with the landlords under Section 16 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923. 

The question came before the Court of Apx)eal on a Special 
Case stated by the arbitrator, the County Court Judge having 
held that there was no valid submission to arbitration by reason 
of the fact that the bank never were tenants of the holding 
within the meaning of the Agricultural Hold in gs Act, 1923. 

Hassall v. (JMmonddey {Marquess of) {The Estates OazeMe^ 
July 6th, 1935, p. 12).—an arbitrator purports to deal in his 
award, under an Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, Arbitration, 
with a question not submitted to him (in this case the value of 
certain fixtures), has the County Court Jurisdiction to set the 
award aside 1 

The Court of Appeal said ** yes,” The point as to whetiier 
the value of fixtures could ever be determined in an arbitration 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, was reserved, 

JSiTids V. Davies {The Estates CfazettiR, Slarch 23rd, 1935^ 
p. 496).—^The tenants of a farm in Brecon claimed compensation 
for disturbance. Before the termination of the tenancy, imd 
before the removal from the farm-house, verbal psrticulars we®e 
given to the landlord of what the tenants’ valuer said was 
daim. It will be remembered that compensation for disturbs^aoe 
is,initeraZi£E, inrespectof sachl(^ or expense, directly attributable 
to the quitting of the holding, as the tenant may unavoidaWy 
incur in respect of the matters mentioned in Section 12 (6). The 
question was whether those v^bal particulars, given before tb^ 
loss was sustained, compUed with the Agricultural Holding Act, 
1923, Section 16 (2). The ^bitrator referred the case &r the 
opinion of the County Court Judge, who held that the paatiouka® 
^tisfied the Act. The Court of Appeal took a contr^ view and 
said they did not. 
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2. Labotjb. 

la re TFroo^ (1935, 179 L.T. 309; 79 S.J. 343) a question 
arose under the Unemployment Insurance Act (now repealed and 
re-enacted by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1935) as to 
whether one, Wroot, was a person employed in Agricultural 
emplojnnent and therefore not insurable under the Act. Bis 
work was to clear drains and keep them clear of mud and obstruc¬ 
tion ; during the summer months he had to keep down the grass 
on the sides of the drain and weed. His employers were Drainage 
Commissioners. The Minister held he was not a person engaged 
in agricultural employment. Branson J. took the contrary view 
that Wroot was engaged in agriculture : the character of the 
work was not altered because it was done by a statutory body 
instead of by individuals. 

3. Tithes. 

Wiibier v. Spicer ; Eawlence db Squarey v. same (C.A. (1935) 
1 K.B. 412, 51 T.L R. p. 89).—^These two Appeals came before 
the Court of Appeal, and were from the refusal of the County 
Court Judge to grant two applications for Orders for the issue of 
a second distress in respect of unpaid tithe rent charge. The 
respondent to both appeals was li&r. Tom Spicer, who was the 
owner and occupier of the farm out of which the tithe rent 
charge issued. 

The respondent did not pay either of the tithe rent charges 
payable. The total due in the two cases amounted to about £30. 
Orders for payment were duly made in the County Court, and an 
Ord^ET for payment by distress. 

The officer seized three hayricks of the market value of £170. 
The bailifE found it impossible to get any auctioneer to sell the 
ricks in the ordinary course, and thereupon an application was 
made to the County Court Judge to give a direction for a sale by 
tender. No tenders in the oidinary course were forthcoming. 
Otaly two were received, one for £9 and the other (from Mr. Spicer 
himself) for £10, and the officer accepted the tender from the 
respondent. The costs of the distress were £13 9s. 4d. The 
balaaoe of £3 9s, 4d. had to be paid by the Tithe owners, and they 
obtained nothn^ in respect of their claim for £30. 

An application by the parties entitled to the tithe rent charge 
for an Order for a second distress was refused by the County 
Court Judge. It was from this Order that the applicants 
appealed. 

The Court of Appeal held that the case was excepted from 
the general rule of law that a second distress cannot be made 
for the same sum, on either of these grounds ;— 

(1) 3^t the officer, in levying the first distress, had in the 
chcumstances made a borya fiSe and etscu^ble mistake 
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in underestimating the true value of the hayricks seized. 

(2) That the misconduct of the landowner himself had con¬ 
tributed to prevent the first distress from being effective. 

The case was remitted to the County Court Judge, who in 
the exercise of his judicial discretion, should make such an 
Order, and, if necessary, give such further directions as were in 
accordance with the principles of law which the Court had laid 
down. 

Under Section 10 (2) of the Tithe Act, 1891, the proceedings 
which are required to be commenced before the expiration of two 
years from the date at which the sum on account of tithe rent 
charge became payable, are the original proceedings for the 
recovery of that sum, and not proceeduigs subsequently initiated 
by direction of the County Court under Section 2 (2) of the Act. 

4. Rates and Taxes. 

Drainage Rate—Lodge v. Lancaster C,C. (32 L.6.R. 353, 
Divisional Court).—^Drainage Boards had power to levy rates 
either on the basis of acreage or of annual value (Land lhamage 
Act, 1918 (4) (1)). The Lancaster County Council levied a rate 
on the basis of acreage. They had power, under an Order made 
by the Minister of Health in 1927 under the authority of a local 
Act, to require occupiers of land, less than one acre in extent, to 
commute the rate. This power the Council exercised and the 
occupier commuted the rate. Then came the Land Drainage 
Act, 1930, which by Section 24 (4) required every rate to be an 
annual-value rate. The authority then made a rate on Lodge 
on such an annual-value basis, arguing that this rate was a new 
rate to which the commutation agreement did not apply. The 
matter came before the Divisional Court, which held that the 
1930 Act did not impose a new rate, but fixed upon one of two 
alternative methods of assessing the existing rate; the ratepay^ 
had commuted that rate and was not liable to be further assessed 
in respect of it. 

Commissiomrs of Sewers for Louffi, v. Gheffings {The Estates 
GfazeUe, May 11th, 1935, p. 844).—^The Commissioners made a 
drainage rate on annual value based on income tax assessment. 
No appeal was made against the rate but, two months before the 
rate was made, the landlord lodged an appeal agsanst the income 
tax assessment. That appeal was successful, but the result was 
not given until after the drainage rate had been made and seeded. 
Mir. CheflSngs claimed that he should have the benefit of the 
reduce tax assessment, a view which the magistrates, mst^ed. 

By iSection 24 (4) of the Drainage Act, 1930, the drain^e rai» 
is to be upon the gross annual value as determined for the pur¬ 
poses of Income Tax. Section 26 of the said Act provides that 
every rate made shall be deemed to be made on the date on 
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which a resolution is passed by the Board authorizing their seal 
to be afSxed to the rate. The Divisional Court allowed the 
appeal. At the time the rate was made it was based on the 
proper annual value; moreover, Mr. Cheffings had entered no 
appeal against the rate. 

Dennis v. Hick {The Estates Gazette^ May 25th, 1936).—^The 
old question as to whether the growing of vegetables in large open 
fields, the usual instruments of farming being employed, con¬ 
stituted an occupation of the lands as gardens for the sale of 
the produce ” within the meaning of Rule 8 of Schedule B, arose 
in this case. The General Commissioners found that the lands 
in question were so occupied. 

Mr. Dennis appealed. 

Mr. Justice Sinlay dismissed the appeal on the ground that 
the question was one of fact, and the Court would not interfere 
with findings of fact where there was evidence on which to arrive 
at such findings. {Note, —^Many a farmer growing vegetables 
may be faced with an attempt to bring him within Rule 8 and 
have this case cited against him. The only proposition which 
it supports is the finality of the finding of facts by the Com¬ 
missioners if there is any evidence to support such finding.) 

6. MABJGBTmG Schemes. 

MSk Marketing Board v. WiUiams (79 S.J. 363 : O.A. : 
W,N. 82),—^This was an appeal by the Board from the jud^ent 
of the Westminster County Comt. In 1933 the defendant, a 
farmer, became a registered producer under the Milk Marketing 
Scheme. At that time he had six milch cows kept for milking, 
hut this number was afterwards reduced by him to four. 

Under paragraph 40 of the Scheme, producers who had for 
the time being in their possession, in England and Wales, not 
mo 2 ?e than four milch cows were, unless they sold milk by retail, 
exempt from registration and from the operation of the scheme. 

In August, defendant was charged before the Milk Marketing 
Board for that he, being a registered producer, had sold milk 
wholesale contrary to paragraph 58 of the Scheme, under a 
contract which did not contain all the terms prescribed by the 
Board. The Board imposed a penalty of £20. The money was 
not paid and the Board sued in the County Court for the debt. 
The County Court Judge held that, as the defendant had only 
four milch cows and was only selling wholesale, he was exempt 
from the operaticm of the Scheme by paragraph 40 thereof, and 
that the Board were not entitled to impose a penalty. The 
Board appealed. The Cburt of Appeal allowed the appeal. 
Under paragraph 41 of the Scheme the Board could not remove 
his name, because he was exempt, without his consent. He had 
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remained on the register, and was therefore a registered producer 
and liable to the penalty imposed by the Board. 

6. Misoellanbous. 

Railway Company's Liability to Fence. 

Symons v. Southern Railway Ccrmpany (79 S. J. 434; The 
Relates Gazette, May 25th, 1935, p. 928).—^Mr. Symons was the 
owner and occupier of Ridgegrove Farm, Launceston. Two 
sheep belonging to him strayed from his field, through a gap in 
a hedge bordering the railway, and were killed on the line by an 
engine. Mr. Symons sued the Railway Company in the County 
Court and obtained judgment for £5. The Company appealed 
to the Court of Appe^. 

The facts were shortly as follows :— 

(1) The railway was constructed in 1885, when 4 acres of 
Ridgegrove Farm were purchased by the constructors; (2) the 
conveyance stated that it had been agreed that the purchase 
price should include compensation for accommodation works, 
including fences, which the vendor might otherwise be entitled 
to claim ; (3) Samuel Symons, plaintiff’s father, was then in 
occupation as a yearly tenant, and continued in occupation of 
the remainder ; (4) fences or hedges were erected by the Company 
and had since been maintained by them; (5) in 1911 Samuel 
Symons purchased the remainder of the farm ; (6) in June, 1932, 
Samuel Symons having died, the land was conveyed to the 
plaintiff. 

Section 68 of the RaHway Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, 
imposes upon Railway Companies an obligation to maintain 
fences, but the Companies are not to be req[uired to make accom* 
modatton works in respect of which the owners and occupiers 
have agreed to receive, and have been paid, compensation 
instead. 

The appeal was dismissed. The Master of the Rolls said the 
agreement of 1886 barred any claim by the owners but did not 
prevent a claim by the occupying tenant. It had to be considered 
whether the rights of the plaintiff and his father had been lost 
by the coalescing of the tenancy in the freehold. His Lordship 
held there was no merger such as to deprive the plaintiff’s father 
of his right to have the hedge maintained, and that that right 
stai remained in the plaintiff. Leave to appeal to House of 
Lords was refused. 

AnBEBD ESllis. 

(Ellis & Fairbaim). 

22, Bedford Row, W.C.L 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1935. 

The following table gives a summary of the acreages of crops 
and grass, and the numbers of live stock returned by occupiers 
on June 4th, 1935, together with the corresponding figures for 
1934. 

Acreage Under Crops and Grass and Numbers of Live Stock 
on hoMinhgs above one acre in extent in England and Wales as 
returned by occupiers on June 4£h, 1935, and June 42%, 1934. 
(The figures for 1935 are subject to revision.) 


Distribution. 


1935 . 


Acres. 


1934 . 


Acres. 


Increase 
(+) or 
Decrease 
(—>. 


Acres. 


Total Acreage under all Crops and Grass 
Bongh Grazings* .... 

Arable Land. 


1 earlles 


Permanent Grass for Hay 
,1 tt liot for Hay 

Wheat . 

Barley . 

Oats • 

Mixed Com 
Bye 

Beans for stock feeding or seed 
Beans for market or canning 
Peiffi for stock feeding or seed 
Peas for canning or pocketing green or dried 
Green Peas for market 
Potatoes, first earltes 
Potatoes, Main Crop, including second 
Turnips, for stock feeding or seed 
Swedesy.for stock feeding or seed 
Turnips and Svedes for human consumption 
Mangolds ..... 

Sugar Beet. 

Konl Babi Bape 

Cabbage, Savoys and Hale for fodder 
Cabbage, Savoys, Green Kale and Sprouting 
Broccoli for human consumption 
Bmasels Sprouts .... 

CauUfiower or Broccoli (non-sprouting) 

Canots . 

Vetches or Tares 
Lucerne . 

Hops 

SxnS&Pinit . 

Orchards 

dover and Botation Grasses for Hay 
n „ » not for Hay, 

Barefolldw . . . 

Hoiees^^d f w A^CT ltmal purposes (induding 

Unbroken Homte i One year and a^ve 
(inehiding Stallions) t Under one year. 

Other Horses .... 

Total op Horsbs 


24 , 948,000 

5 , 422,000 


25 , 030,000 

5 , 424,000 


82,000 

2,000 


9 , 394,000 


9 , 250,000 


+ 144,000 


4 , 637,000 

10 , 917,000 


4 , 823,000 

10 , 958,000 


— 186,000 
— 41,000 


1 , 771,000 

793,000 

1 . 416,000 

94,000 

20,600 

138,100 

20,700 

42,300 

26.900 
63,600 

55.100 
407,600 
199,000 
276,300 

22.100 

250.700 
367,200 

57,200 

112,500 

37.500 
34,100 

19.500 

15.800 

63.700 

85.900 
18,000 

59.800 
262,100 


1 , 769,000 

861,000 

1 , 402,000 

96,400 

17,500 

151,900 
. 143,000 


\ 487,600 

520.400 

246.400 
896,300 

62,900 

74,000 

37,000 

34,000 

20,100 

16,400 


+ 12,000 
— 68,000 
+ 14,000 

— 2,400 

+ 8,100 

+ 1,900 

— 10,200 

— 24,900 

— 23,000 

+ 4,300 

— 29,100 

— 5,700 
+ 88,600 


34,200 

18,000 

61,000 

254,900 


500 

100 

600 

600 

1,100 

1,700 


— 1,200 

+ 7,200 


1 , 388,000 
, 945,000 


1 , 290,000 

783,000 


+ 98,000 
+ 162,000 


286,000 


340^000 


— 64,000 


586,000 

96,000 

47,000 

144,500 


596,300 

87,700 

43,800 

167,000 


10,300 
+ 8,800 
+ 8,200 
— 13,800 


873.500 


885,600 


12,100 


^Hountahi, Heath, Moor, Down and bth^ rough laud used for grazing. 
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Distribution. 

1935. 

1934. 

Increase 
(+)or 
Decrease 
(—) 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Cows and Heifers in Milk .... 

Cows in Calf but not in Milk .... 

Heifers in Calf. 

f Two years old and above 
other Cattle { One year and under two 
i Under one year 

2,231,000 

382,200 

436,500 

1,008,600 

1,313,600 

1,166,700 

2,213,900 

363,900 

417,300 

1,041,400 

1,369,100 

1,254,600 

+ 17,100 
+ 18,800 
+ 19,200 

— 32,800 

— 55,500 

— 87.900 

Toial op Cattle 

6,538,600 

6,660,200 

— 121,606 

Ewes kept for breeding. 

(One year and above 

other Sheep i Over six months and under one year 
i Under six months 

7,120,700 

1,775,900 

438,600 

7,135,500 

7,308,300 

1.702.600 
528,500 

6.987.600 

— 187,600 
+ 73,300 

— 89,900 
+ 147,900 

TOTAL OP Sheep 

16,470.700 

16,527,000 

— 56,300 

Sows kept for breeding. 

Other pigs. 

493,900 

3,817,800 

450,400 

2,869,800 

+ 48,500 
H- 448,000 

Total op Pigs . 

3,811,700 




Of the cereal crops, wheat, oats and rye show small increases, 
the wheat increase being mainly confined to the Eastern and 
North Ea.stem districts. However, a further considerable 
decline of 7'9 per cent., or 68,000 acres, in the area under barley 
offset the other cereal increases, so that the total area under all 
cereals in 1935 was 1 per cent., or 41,300 acijss, less than in 1934. 

A noteworthy feature of the 1935 statistics is the substantial 
addition to the acreage under clover and rotation grasses, which 
amounted to 260,000 acres, or 12*5 per cent. Of this, the total 
not for mowing was, at 945,000 acres, 20*7 per cent, greater than 
in 1934, and the largest figure shown for many years. However, 
the total area under meadow hay (4,637,000 acres) showsadeeline 
of 186,000 acres (3*9 per cent.). Altogether the area of hay was 
88,000 acres less than that of 1934. 

Potatoes show a further decline of 24,900 acres (5*1 per cent.). 
Tills figure includes all areas under the crop, from 1 quarter 
acre upwards, and is greater than that given by the Potato 
Marketing Board, which included only areas of 1 acre or more 
grown by Eegistered Producers. There was a total reductipn in 
the area under roots, mainly attributable to a 4*4 per cent, reduc¬ 
tion in turnips and swedes, which wiped out the sinall increase of 
4,300 in the mangold acreage. The decrease of 23,000 acres in 
turnips and swedes has brought the area under these crops to a 
new low level, and continues the downward trend which has 
been evident for so many years. On the other hand, there was 
a marked increase in the area under cabbage, savoys and kale 
for fodder, the 1935 figure of 112,500 acres being 52 per cent, 
greater than it was in the previous year. 
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Having in view the limit imposed by Government on the 
amount of sugar beet eligible for subsidy, the decrease of 29,100 
acres was perhaps to be expected. 

The small but steady increase in vegetable crop areas is being 
maintained, except that this year carrots and cauliflower or 
broccoli suffered declines amounting to some 600 acres in each 
case. 

Slight changes are made m the classification of some crops. 
For instance, with turnips those destined for stock feeding or seed 
are differentiated from those for human consumption. It will 
be possible in future to note the proportions of these crops grown 
for stock and for the market-garden produce market respectively. 

So far as cattle are concerned, the dairy herd continues to 
increase—^the total of 3,049,700 being a new maximum; there 
is^ however, a reduction in the total cattle of the country owing 
to the greater decline in the numbers of “ other cattle.’’ The 
beef outlook continues to assert its influence on the numbers of 
calves reared, this year’s figures showing a further reduction 
of 87,900. 

The number of ewes kept for breeding, as was expected, fell 
by 187,600, but the numbers of sheep under six months ” 
show an increase this year of 147,900. The total number of sheep 
in the country showed only a small decrease (56,300, or 0*3 per 
cent.).. 

Pigs continue to show an increase. The total in 1935 was 
3,811,700, and the number of sows kept for breeding increased 
by 43,^ over the previous year’s figure. 

The number of horses used for agricultural purposes fell 
again, by 10,300, to 586,000, but unbroken horses and stallions 
again show increases. 


THE NEWCASTLE SHOW, 1935. 

Weeh the holding of the 94th annual exhibition at Newcastle, 
from Tue^y, July 2nd, to Saturday, July 6th, 1935, the 
Tyneside City agam takes the lead in having received the Royal 
Show more often than any other municipality in the country. 
This year’s Show marked the sixth occasion upon which the Eoyai 
iLgricultural Show has visited Newcastle. 

It also recorded a unique event in the life of the Chief Official 
of the Ciorporation, for the present Town Clerk of Newcastle 
(Sir jirthur Oliver) has acted as Hon. Secretary of the Local 
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Committee of the three Shows of 1908, 1923, and 1935 held on 
the Town Moor. 

In spite of the industrial depression prevail^ on Tyneside 
and in the North East of England, the Show was an unqualified 
success. 

Some details of the six Newcastle Shows are given in the 
table below:— 


Tear. 

President. 

No. of 
Implement, 
etc.. Stands 

Entries 

of 

Live 

Stock. 

Amount 

of 

Prizes. 

Persons 

paying 

for 

Admission. 

Financial 
Eesult. 
-l-«Piofit. 
— ssLoss. 

1846 

Lord Portman 

109 

613 

£ 

1,391 

3,195 

No record. 

£ 

- 2,138 

1864 

2nd Lord Fever^m 

263 

1,099 

114,683 

+ 1,342 

1887 

2nd Lord Egerton of 
Tatton 

Duke of Devonshire 

283 

1,825 

6,760 

127,372 

- 2,029 

1908 

389 

2,619 


213,867 

+ 10,054 

1923 

Lt.-Col. E. W. 

453 

3,670 

14,750 

186,510 

+ 19,102 

1035 

Stanyforth 
The Duke of 

356 

3,049 

16,034 

133,520 

+ 6,505 


Kent 



The location of the 1935 Show having been decided upon, the 
County Agricultural Societies of Northumberland and Durham 
readily agreed to give up their own annual fixtures and to throw 
in their lot with the National Society. The cordial co-operation 
of these two bodies through their respective Secretaries was 
invaluable, and helped in a very large measure to bring about the 
happy result. 

The spacious Town Moor again provided a most excellent 
showground, with adequate open spaces for the parking of the 
numerous motor vehicles of members, exhibitors and visitors. On 
this occasion the main entrance building, with its secretarial 
other admioistrative offices^ was erected alongside the Great 
North Road. Transport of visitors to the Show was greatly 
facilitated by the fr^uent service of trams and buses. Other 
public entrances gave access from Claremont Road and from the 
northern side of the Moor, and these enabled visitors fipom the 
north-west and west to gain easy access to the showyard without 
the delay experienced in traveiling through the streets of the 
city when somewhat congested with traffic. , 

The area enclosed (87 acres) was 1^ extensive than in 
1923, but the greater part of the land used this year also did 
duty as a showground on the last opoation, although the layout 
was to some extent different. 

The Corporation and the Stewards and I^men undertook 
the preparation of the site and the layihg-on of gas and water. 
Much levelling had to be done, particularly in the area ui^ foi* 














ItG. 1.—POLO Ain> BIDHTG PONT STSiilMON, “ SlLTBEDAIE TABBAGON.” 

Wmner cf ChampUm Prize for beat Polo and Riding Pony StaUion or CoU, Newcastle, 1985. 
Exhibited by Mb. H. Bbight. 



Pig. 2.-—Poro and Biding Posy Mabe, " Bosisb.*^ 

Winner of Champion Prize for brat Polo and Riding Pony Mare or Fmy , Neirea^U, 1935, 
Exhibited by Cattais PbasC£*Hanbubst. 
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the Grand Ring,*’ but this will result in a permanent improve¬ 
ment to that portion of the Moor, and cricket pitches and football 
grounds will doubtless be found there next season. 

Imperial Chemical Industries kindly undertook the special ’ 
treatment of the turf in the ring, and excellent results were 
obtained. 

Considerable use this year was made of electricity, provided 
by the North East Electric Supply Company, for power, heating 
and lighting. For the first time, electricity was utilized for all 
necessary purposes in the Working Dairy in the showyard. In 
addition, a supply was provided for some fifty-five exhibitors* 
stands in the Machinery section. 

Another innovation had for its object the provision of greater 
assistance to visitors in finding their way about the ground. 
Eight separate “ Posts ” were established in different sections. 
At each of these a large coloured plan of the Show was set up 
and “ Guides” (for which duty Armstrong College students 
volunteered their services) were in attendance to direct visitors 
and to answer their enquiries. In addition direction signposts 
were used to a greater extent than on any former occasion. 

Prizes this year reached an aggregate value of £16,034, a 
figure which has once only been exceeded, viz., at Chester ten years 
ago, when a record sum was offered. The several Breed Societies 
provided £3,500, and upwards of £2,000 came from other sources. 

In the Horse section classes for teams of aiumals of the four ' 
heavy draught breeds, which were such an attractive feature at 
Ipswich, were repeated at Newcastle, and proved equafly as 
interest^ as on the former occasion. There Were special class^ 
for Dale, Fell, Mountain and Moorland Ponies. the Cattle 
section classes were added for the picturesque H^hland breed. 
Classes were also introduced in the Sheep section for the Hill 
breeds more especially identified with the north country. 

Local classes were provided for cattle belonging to memjtors 
of the Agricultural Societies of Northumberland and Durham 
residing or occupying land in those counties. 

Quite a new departure was the offer of prizes in a number of 
classes for cattle owned by members of Young Fanners* Clubs 
in Northumberland and Itoham. 

A classification for Eggs was added to the Produce section 
on this occasion. 

Following will be found a conaparative statement showing, the. 
Classes, Prizes and Entries at the two last Newca^le Shows, 
and a statement comparing this year’s entries with those of several 
previous years. 





Fie. 8 .—Blub Aibiob Buxl, " SNABESToin5 Baron.** 
Wvimar of Champion, Prim for best Blue JMon BuUt NeweasUe, 1935. 
BxhiMted by HR. C. H. Goodwin. 


Ficu 4.--BLUB AmoN Cow^ “MouNa* Caoous 3rd.** 

Wtsmer of Champion Prize for beet Blue ABnon Com or Beifer, BeweasOe, 1935. 
BashibUed by HR. W. E. Glotbb. 


' 















COMPABATIVl STATEMENT OF ENTRIES, Etc. 
At two Shows held at Newcastle-on^Tyne in 1923 and 1935, 
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HOESBB, CAm® 

192 

3. 

193 

5. 

Shee®, Pigs, 

POUITEY, 

AKD PEODUOE. 

19 

23. 

19S 

ts. 

AND Goats. 

illasses 

Entries 

[glasses 

Entries 

dlasses 

Entries 

Dlasses 

Entries 

HORSES 





SHEEP 





Pri^ . 


£4,397 


£3,564 

Prizes. 


£2,164 


£2,504 

Shire . 

12 

74 

11 

58 

Oxford Down 

5 

5$ 

5 

39 

Clydesdale . 

Suffolk 

9 

75 

10 

63 

Shropshire 

Southdown . 

e 

44 

5 

32 

9 

43 

13 

77 

6 

■ 47 

7 

69 

Peaccheron 

7 

65 

9 

50 

Hampshire Down . 
Suffolk . 

5 

84 

5 

32 

Hunter— 





. 6 

69 

8 

71 

Breeding Classes. 
Biding Classes . 

10 

6 

81 

90 

10 

7 

81 

100 


3 

12 

3 

3 

16 

14 

Polo and Biding; 





Wiltshire Horn 

— 


3 

9 

Pony- 

Breeding Classes 
Hack and Biding 

5 

24 

5 

20 

Byeland 

Eerry Hill (Wales). 
Clun Forest . 

5 

4 

86 

13 

4 

5 

5 

12 

25 

38 

Ponies . 

5 


.1 

10 

Lincoln. 

6 

42 

4 

19 

Arab . 

2 

10 



Leicester 

4 

48 

4 

82 

Cleveland Bay and \ 

4 

9 

— 

— 

Border Leicester . 

4 

61 

4 

40 

Coach Horse J 

2 

3 

— 

— 


3 

11 

3 

28 

Hackney 

5 

20 

— 

— 

Wensleydale . 

5 

33 

5 

24 

Hackney Pony 

3 

8 

— 

— 

Bent or Bomney 





Dale Pony . 

6 

39 

2 

7 


6 

61 

6 

48 

Pell Pony 

Moorland Pony 

2 

12 

3 

22 

Cotswold 

4 

15 

— 


— 

— 

2 

20 

South Devon . 

— 

— 

2 

—t 

Shetland Pony 

2 

26 

2 

11 

Dartmoor 

— 


2 

7 

Welsh Pony . 
Childien’s Pony . 

3 

9 

2 

7 

Exmoor. 

3 

6 



— 

— 

3 

23 

Lonk . 


.. 1 — 

2 

7 

Driving Glasses 

11 

76 

9 

54 

Swaledale 

5 

30 

4 

26 

Pit Pony 

Mounted Police 


— 

5 

70 

Herdwick 

8 

12 

8 

10 



1 

27 

Bough Pell . 

— 


3 

10 

Jumping 

4 

90 

5 

112 

Cheviot 

4 

40 

■ 6 

SO 





Black-face Mtviintftin 


46 


15 








Total for HOBSES 

107 

754* 

'mm 

812* 

Wel^ Mountain 
Black Welsh Moun> 

2 

8 

2 

1$ 















fafn . 

2 

7 

2 

8 

CATTLE 

Prizes 


£5,267 

11 

£6,599 

1 

1 

■1: 

Ki! 

m 

684 

Shoithom . . 

11 








Hereford 

7 

49 

9 

so 

PIGS 





Devon • 

5 


5 

24 

Prizes . 


£1,697 


£1,549 

Sussex . 

5 

20 

5 

16 

Large White . 

8 

158 

8 

169 

Welsh . 

5 

32 

5 

— $ 

Middle White. 

8 

190 

8 

73 

ParkCatUe . 

2 

8 

~ 


Tamworth . 

6 

17 

6 

26 

Longhorn 


— 

4 

13 

Berkidiire 

8 

m 

8 

48 

Aberdeen-Angus . 

6 

55 

6 

85 

Wessec Saddlehacdc. 

6 

52 

6 

46 


4 

20 

4 

22 

Lai^ Black . 

8 

262 

8 

50 


5 

33 

4 

40 

Gloucestershire Old 





Trfphlimrt . . 



4 

38 

Snots 

8 

124 

6 

27 

DaSty Shorthorn - 

U 

163 

10 

159 






Lincolnshire Bed 





Coated. . . 

5 

29 

— 

— 

Shorthorn . 

7 

62 

7 

44 

Cumberland . • 

5 

50 

4 

25 

South Devon 

5 

21 

4 

' —t 

Essex . . 

6 

55 

6. 

50 

Bed Poll . . 

6 

60 

8 

87 

Long White Lop- 



17 

Blue JUtdon . 

4 

41 

5 

22 

Eared 

— 

..... 

5 

Hdtish Pxiesian 

9 

166 


■El 

WeUh . 

— 


4 

U 

Ayiahire 

6 

39 



Bac(m Pis^ . 

— 

— 

2 

26 

Guernsey 

Jersey . 

KeEiy . 

5 

tf 

42 

101 

36 


■ 

Porkers 

— 


2 

22 

4 

5 


Totai for PIGS . 

68 

■2^ 

im 

598 

Dexter. 

K 

37 







D 








MBk Yield . 
Butter Test . 

11 

2 

165 

112 

11 

2 

95 

.55 

POELTBY 

Prizes , 


£436 


£418 

Total for CATTLE 

138 

1,452" 

\m 

mm 

Entries 

148 

n 

124 

66$ 




Si 


BABBITS 



■ 


GOATS 

Prizes 


£84 

12 

2 

£147 

Prizes , 
Entries 

42 

£108 

“291 

■ 

IBI 

Ihspectlou Classes . 
MakYiedd . 

12 

2 

74 

29 

68 

38 

PBODBCE , 












£819 










, Total for Goats 

■a 

ns 

na 

m 


37 

436 

44 

833 


finoid Totals tor UVB STOCK, 11923 , ; 639 (Hasses 

POin.TBY, IPRODCGE, Eto. h935 . . 610 Glasses 4,40?]__ 

* Animals exhibited in more than one elase are here coonted as aeiparate eoctrtes. 

{ TtieiiK^ing £300 for Mover Show g-Tiii £so for Tif X/S fl 

t^olodiDg £435 for Mower Show, £78 for Bntter-tfakiog Cmnpetitlons, and £121 lor liocal CHassasi 
I Classes caaacelled under nesulatiaa of Prize Sheet. 

































































Pi0« 5 .—British Friesiah BhMi» “ Saracbhs General.” 
Winner of Champion Prise for best British Friesian. BuU, Neiocastle, 1935. 
Exhibited by MR. G. B. Ea^dcliffe. 



Fig. 6.—BRmsH Friesian Cow, ** tbrung Bosses 34th-” 

Winner of Champwn Prise for best British Friesian Cow or Eeifer, EeweasUe, 1935. 

I^RB Bati^G^^ 
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STATEMENT OF ENTRIES FOR THE 1935 SHOW, 
COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS TEARS. 

Live Stock, Poultry and Produce. 



New¬ 

castle, 

1935. 

1 

Ips¬ 
wich, 
1934. 1 

Derby, 

1933. 

1 

South¬ 

ampton, 

1932. 

War¬ 

wick, 

1931. 

Man¬ 

chester, 

1930. 

Harro¬ 

gate, 

1929. 

1 Nott¬ 
ingham, 
1928. 

New¬ 

castle, 

1923. 

Horses 

CatUe 

Goats 

Sheep 

Pigs 

*644 

*1,060 

*68 

684 

593 

*729 i 
•1,281 
*107 
576 
841 

*592 

*1,149 

*97 

578 

688 

*437 

*1,009 

•75 

520 

551 

*668 

*1,168 

*68 

569 

688 

*512 

*1,164 

•48 

735 

678 

1 *634 

1 *1,263 
! *92 

723 
691 

*607 
! *1,261 

1 *61 
591 
833 

•641 

♦1,185 

•68 

728 

1,048 

Total 

3,049 

3,534 

3,099 

2,592 

3,061 

3,137 

3,403 

3,353 

3,670 

Poultry . 

668 

792 

984 

840 

741 

901 

943 

1,036 

1,189 

Produce . 



264 

274 

253 

506 

363 

365 

436 


• Exclusive of Double Entries. 


Shedding in Implement Yard {in Feet), 


Descrip¬ 
tion of 
Shedding. 

New¬ 

castle, 

1935. 

Ips¬ 

wich, 

1934. 

Derby, 

1938. 

South¬ 

ampton, 

1932. 

War¬ 

wick, 

1931. 

Man¬ 

chester, 

1930. 

Harro¬ 

gate, 

1929. 

Nott¬ 

ingham, 

1928. 

New¬ 

castle, 

1923. 

Ordinary . 
Hachinery 
Special . 
(Seeds, 
fertilizers, 
etc.) 

Feet, 

1,760 

3,880 

8,071 

Feet. 

2,240 

3,530 

3,176 

Feet. 

2,095 

2.936 

3,360 

Feet. 

1,845 

2,630 

2,450 

Feet. 

2,190 

3,690 

3,083 

Feet. 

2,690 

4,515 

3,488 

Feet. 

2,995 

4,170 

3,686 

Feet. 

3,035 

5,466 

3,501 

Feet.. 

4,280 

4,230 

3,392 

Total . 
(Exclusive of 
OpenGround 
space.) 

8,711 

8,946 

8,390 

6,925 

8,963 

10,693 

10,851 

12,002 

U,902 

No.ofStaiid5 

356 

387 

349 

311 

388 

443 

431 

467 

453 


Notmthstandiog the particularly dry period in the early 
of the year, the Hower Show at Newcastle was well up to 
its usual standard of ezcellence, and easily maintcdned its pride 
of place as the BoyaFs most popular and attractive “ side-show.” 
A special addition to this section was an exhibition, housed in a 
separate tent, of produce grown by members of local allotment^ 
holders societies. 

When the Show opened on the Tuesday morning the sky was 
overcast and there was some rain, but very soon the sun came 
through, and the great business of judging the live stock was 
carried through under perfect conditions. The attendance 
registered at the turnstiles—^the largest first-day total for some 
fifteen years—proved a happy augury for the success of the 







































































Fig. 7.—Leicester Shbaehng Eam. 

Winner cf Champion Prize for best exhibit of Leicester Sheep^ Newcastle^ 1935. 
BaMMted by Mr. E. Mbgginson. 



ITG. 8.—Border Leicestier SEEijaoisG Ewa. 

Wimer pf Champim Priu for best Border Leicester Bam or Em, Nemastle, 1935. 
EsBhib^ lip MlU jro3SE YOITHG* - 
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Show generally. Amongst those present during the day were 
many visitors from different parts of the Empire and from foreign 
countries. The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, as well as 
the Agricultural Attaches of Colonial and foreign Governments, 
were present to see the judging. A party of 100 New Zealand 
farmers was also entertained at the Show on the Wednesday. 

H.R.H. The Duke of Kent, the President, journeyed by air 
from London to Cramlington aerodrome on the Tuesday to be 
the guest of the Duke of Northumberland and his mother, the 
Duchess, at Alnwick Castle. 

His Royal Highness paid his of&cial visit to the Show on the 
Wednesday, which was again favoured with fine weather. 
Arriving about 11.30 a.m., the Royal party was met by the 
Honorary Director of the Show (Mr. Roland Burke) at the main 
entrance, and conducted through the Implement yard to the 
Royal Pavilion, where Members of the Council and the Local 
Committee were waiting to receive them. 

During a tour of the showground His Royal Highness visited 
the Flower Show, the stands of the National Council of Social 
Service and the Rural Industries Bureau, the Agricultural 
Research and Education section, including the Clean Milk 
Production exhibit arranged by the Milk Marketing Board, the 
pavilion of the National Federation of Women’s Laistitutes, the 
Forestry Exhibition, and the stand of the North Eastern Electric 
Supply Company. Later, he went into the Royal Box in the 
grand stand and spent some time witnessing events in the ring. 
These included the display of F (Sphinx) Battery of the Roy^ 
Horse Artillery, the jud^ng of Heavy Draught Horse teams, 
and a parade of Pit Ponies, for which His Royal Highness pre¬ 
sented file Champion Cup. He also saw Mr. Louis ]^estman’s 
Coach and the Braes of Derwent Foxhounds. Before leaving 
the showground, H.R.H. The President, in front Of the Royrf 
Pavilion, presented the Gold Challenge Cup to the suceesrful 
competitors in the International Young Fibers’ Dairy (Oattle 
JudSng Competition. This was won by the EngHsh team. 

air of pageantry was introduced this year by the daily 
parade in the ring of the Band of His Majesty’s Cddst^m 
Guards, a novelty applauded by the crowds gathered at ^ 
ring-side. The band pa.rade was followed by the B.H.A. 
Musical Drive. 

On the Thursday the weather continue fine, but there was 
a strong wind which caused some slight damage to canvas; la 
the course of the morning the exhibits in the Northumberkad 
and Durham County classes were, judged. 

H.RJH, The Duke of Kent again attended the Show, arriving 
about 11 a.m. He went at once to the Large Tent, where he 
prerided over the*General Meeting of Governors and Members. 



Fig. 9.—liAitGB Black Boak, “ Zebington Rotal.’* 
Winner of Champion Prize for best large Black Boar, Newcastle, 1935. 
Sxhibited by Mr. Prank Sainsbtjry. 



Pig. 10.—Large Black Breeding Sow, “ Pakbnham Rosekary 3rd.* 
Winner o/ Champiicm Prize for the best Large Black Sow, NeweasSe, 1935. 
BxhUHted bg Mr. d. W. P. Gough. 
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Votes of thanks were heartily accorded to the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of Newcastle, the Local Committee, and the Com¬ 
mittee and Stewards of the Freemen, for the great help they had 
severally given in connection with the Show. 

Throughout the meeting the flapping of the canvas caused 
by the high wind, combined with the lowing of the Young 
Farmers’ cattle exhibits, which were being judged in a ring close 
by, made it somewhat difiScult for those at the back of the tent 
to follow the proceedings. 

After the meeting the Luke of Kent left the Show to keep a 
luncheon engagement with the Newcastle Rotary dub. His 
Royal Highness returned south by air, leaving Cramlington at 
5 p.m. 

The followLog letter was subsequently received by Mr. Burke : 
“ Dbab Mr. Roland Bueke, 

“ I am desired by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent to write and thank you for all the care and trouble that 
you took in making the arrangements for His Royal BQIgh- 
ness’s visit to the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show at 
Newcastle. 

“His Royal Highness was extremely interested in the 
Show, and much appreciated the way in which he was enabled 
to see the numerous exhibits. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ (Signed) John Lowtheb.” 

The Show on Friday opened with slight rain, but the sun 
appeared shortly before 10 o’clock and conditions remained fair 
for the rest of the day. The high wind displaced a portion of 
the canvas on one of ihe stands flanking the Horse Ring, but the 
damage was soon made good. An addition to the attractions 
on the last two days of the meeting was a Working Sheep Dog 
Demonstration by Mr. A. Telfer and his daughter. 

An “ extra turn ” in the programme of ring events on the 
Saturday was a class for Mounted Police. Points taken into 
condderation by the judges were : the general turn-out of horse, 
rider and equipment, as well as the manners and general handiness 
of the horse for his duties. This competition attracted twenty- 
seven entries, the forces of seven different police authorities being 
represented. 

Below will be found the detailed returns from the turnstiles 
at intervals oh each day of the Show. To this is iwided a table 
giving comparative figures of the daily attendances at the six 
previous shows and the last Newcastle Meeting. The aggr^ate 
for the five days was, as might have been expected, well below 
that for 1923; it was, neveiQieless, the largest attendance to be 
registered at any Show of the Society since that date. 
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Admissions by Payment at Newcas£e. 


Day of Show. 

11 a.m. 

1 p.m. 

3 p.m. 

5 p.m. 

Day’s 

Total. 

Tuesday (55.) 

2,359 

6,178 

3,870 

4,894 

21,669 

5,161 

S,246 

Wednesday (65.) . 

11,682* 

25,233 

25,985 

after 2 p.m. (Zs,) 
Thursday (Ss.) 

14,288 

26,662 

33,984 

37,862 

38,892 

Mday (25. 6d.) 

5,727 

10,739 

16,089 

18,703 

19,466 

Saturday (15.) 

7,144 

15,905 

32,632 

42,656 

43,931 

Total for Show 

• 

• 

• 

• 

133,520 


* 2 p.m. 


Total Daily Admisaums al 1935 Show compared with those at 
previ(ms Six Shows and that at Newcastle in 1923. 


Day of 

New¬ 

castle, 

1935. 


Derby, 

Sonth- 

War¬ 

wick, 

1931. 

Man¬ 

chester, 

1930. 

Harro- 

& 

New- 

castle, 

1923. 

Show. 

1933. 

axnpton, 

1932. 

rixst 

Second . 
Third , 
Foorth . 
Fifth . 

5,246 

25,985 

88,892 

19,466 

43,931 

4,823 

23,187 

87,628 

21,165 

20,248 

8,171 

21,684 

26,981 

13,678 

30,941 

1,116 

8,165 

11,686 

11,997 

14,614 

1,887 

11,273 

24,198 

15,193 

19,708 

2,483 

14,352 

31,115 

14,943 

38,025 

3,884 

23,598 

51,252 

18,924 

26,359 

8,587 

37,926 

63,183 

42,457 

89,357 


133,520 


96,850 

47,578 

1 

72,259 

100,918 

124,017 

186,510 


The smplus of receipts over expenditure was £6,505, but this 
has been reduced by a payment of £1,950 to the Local Committee 
to enable them to meet the cost of the preparation of the site 
and other obligations incurred in connection with the visit of 
the Show. 

16, Bedford Square, 

London, W.C.l. 


T. B. TtrBNBB. 
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REPORT ON NEW IMPLEMENTS ENTERED 
AT THE NEWCASTLE SHOW, 1935. 

The number of implements entered for the Society’s Silver 
Medal was six. 

The Consulting Engineer has placed at the disposal of the 
Judges detailed technical reports on them all, and the Judges 
have been given opportunity of making every desired observation 
on their design and working. 

The standard of entries as a whole was not considered to be 
very high, and there was only one successful entry. 

SxTcoEssFuii Entry. 

/. Tractor Hay Rake—Entered by Messrs. Blackstone db Co., 
Ltd., Stamford. Selling price £25. 

This entry is a 40-tooth tipping hayrake specially adapted 
for use with a tractor or motor car. Its general construction is 
similar to that of the horse rake made by the same firm. It 
posses^s the following new features :— 

1. A hold-up device, by means of which the rake tooth 

frame can be caught by a stationary hook at the top of 
its tipping movement so that the teeth are suspended 
clear of the groxmd. The hook can be brought into or 
out of action by successive jerks on a cord controlled 
by the tractor driver. 

2, In order to facilitate transport, the land wheels can be 

transferred to a transverse aisle fitted across the middle 
of the rake frame. A special jack and stand are provided 
to enable this transfer to be made. At the same time, 
the main drawbar can be folded back and an auxiliary 
drawbar can be fixed to the end of the main axle. The 
overall travelling width of the implement can thus be 
reduced to 6 feet 6 inches. 

The speed of carrying hay crops has been increased dtuiog 
recent years by the work of Hosier and other pion^rs, and the 
particular interest aroused by Messrs. Blacfcstone’s entry is in 
the possibilities of their rake when used in conjunction with 
large power sweeps. 

Hosier demonstrated that by a great increase iu sweeping 
speed it is possible at one loading to pick up more hay on a 
sweep of given area than on the same sweep at slower speei 
l^e sweep principle being dependent to some extent on the inertia 
of the hay, the faster speed loads hay to a greater height over 
the area of the sweep. Thus the motor car sweep presented two 
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advantages, first of increased speed of travel and secondly of 
increased weight of hay per load. 

The raking of hay before sweeping is desirable in that by 
placing the hay in thick rows at relatively wide intervals the 
sweep, in pic king up, need traverse only the length of each row, 
leaving the raked ground between the rows nnswept; but raked ^ 
rows are also desirable in that, because of their height, the sweep 
is again able to increase the height of its load. Moreover, since 
the rake tends to pack the hay more closely together than, for 
example, a side delivery rake, the inertia of the mass is increased, 
and a fast moving sweep is able to pick up a larger cubic 
capacity of the more tightly packed hay. 

The raking of hay before sweeping has, however, the dis¬ 
advantage that the sweep, in taking advantage of the rake in 
respect of sweeping only the rows and not the ground in 
between them, must work across the direction in which the 
rake has work^; this means that if both rake and sweep are to 
work from fence to fence, the raking must be finished before the 
sweeping can begin. 

'^th horse rakes this involves a loss of time and greater 
weather risks, which together are usually sufficient to discoimt the 
advantages of raking. The Blackstone tractor rake, however, 
in fields of a reasonable size, should have a capacity of 7 acres 
per hour, so that . with it the disadvantage of raking is 
minimized. 

For this reason it is the opinion of the Judges that this 
entry constitutes an appreciable advance in respect of increasing 
the speed of modem methods of carrying hay. It must be 
added that, once hay is fit for carrying, the one factor in saving 
it from weather risks is carrying speed. 

The rake on test appeared to be a robust, easily handled 
implement, and no fault was found in the method of altering 
the position of the wheels to enable it to pass through gateways 
and along narrow roads. 

BESmBSD Entbies. 

/. Fishleigh Rotcsry OiiRivcUor—Enitered by The B. H, Brown 
Engmeefing^ Cb,, jM,, Kenton Bank Foot, Newcastie-on- 
Tyne, SeMng price £70—£90, according to width. 

This is a rotary cultivator designed to be hauled by a tractor 
and to take ite drive from a standard power take-off. Hie 
cultivator consists of a frame of steel channel carrying a rotor. 
The main shaft of the rotor carries steel tines arranged spirally 
along its length. The tines are supported by a cage, the bars 
of which take up shocks and prevent breakage. Kie frame is 
carried on two land wheels with cranked axles which are 
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adjustable for depth. The drive is taken from the power take-off 
of the tractor through a gearbox to a countershaft which carries 
an adjustable safety clutch. The finfel drive to the rotor is by 
single or double chain, according to the size of the implement. 
All the drives and the rotor are protected by covers and ^equate 
lubrication facilities are provid^. 

£¥om a constructional viewpoint, this machine has much to 
recommend it. It appears to be immune from tine choking and, 
as far as could be ascertained, from tine breakages. In com¬ 
parison with some other forms of rotary cultivator, its cost is 
low in relation to its capacity. It is not rigidly attached to the 
tractor; thus manoeuvring is easy, and since the cultivator is 
readily detached, the tractor is readily available for other 
purposes. 

The following minor criticisms are offered :— 

The machine would probably be improved by a widening of 
the tread of its wheels. 

Occasionally the depression caused by the tractor wheels 
was not quite removed by the cultivator; this defect might be 
remedied by the fitting of slightly longer tines on the part of the 
cultivator which follows the wheel tracks of the tractor. 

The ent^ is deferred because there were a number of questions 
on the subject of rotary tillage in general to which the Judges 
were not able to give unanimous answers. 

1. Is rotary cultivation a physically correct and economical 

application of . power ? 

2. Subject to the answer to the first question being in the 

afiSrmative, the fact inui^ be faced that there are two 
quite different forms cff rotary tilla^; one in which the 
tines are carried by a horizontal shaft—as in the case 
of this entry—and one in which the tines are carried 
by vertical shafts. 

Which of these constructions provides the desired 
result, or is there scope for both of them I 

3. If the machine does not provide a practicable means of 

arable cultivation, what is its value as a means of grass 
cultivation ? 

The second question raises the point that the results of 
cultivation with toe horizontal-shaft machines differ from those 
of cultivation with the vertical shaft machines much more than 
might at first sight be supposed. 

The vertical-shaft machine leaves the sod in a relatively 
(K>nsolidated condition, so much so in some cases that toe 
cultivated soil occupies no more space after cultivation than it 
did before—even when working on firm ^und, such as a 
stubble irldch ims not been stirred for some t^e. 
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The horizOnfeil-shaft machine lifts the soil which it stirs, 
and usually leaves it in a much less consolidated condition—^that 
is occupying much more space than it did before cultivation. 

There would appear to be two consequences, viz :— 

1. In the case of the horizontal-shaft machine, the sub¬ 

sequent crop, before the soil has settled to its 
consolidated level, has to root in soil of two different 
degrees of density—that of the stirred soil on the surface 
and that of the more firmly packed soil below the culti¬ 
vation level. It is difficuit to say whether both these 
conditions can provide a suitable medium for root 
development and plant feeding. 

2. It seems reasonable, and would seem in practice to be 

true, that, in the cultivation of soils which have a 
tendency to run together, and become caked, the 
uniformly consolidated tilth of the vertical-shaft 
machine should suffer less from the detrimental effects 
of running together than the unconsolidated tilth 
which is characteristic of the horizontal-shaft machine. 

The respective results on plant life of these two widely 
differing soil conditions can only be ascertained by observation, 
and it was considered that insufficient information was available 
to enable an opinion to be formed of the relative merits of the 
two systems. 

In the event of horizontal-shaft rotary tillage being found 
unsuitable for drilled crops, its merits as a preparation for 
dibbling or plant setting form a further consideration. Here 
again more experience is required before a definite conclusion 
can be reached. 

The Pishleigh Eotary Cultivator in use on grassland proved 
itself capable of producing a very severe cultivation. The 
opinions of two well-known grassland experts were considered 
by the Judges, and since these opinions were dhectly opposed 
to one another, the Judges found themselves ho nearer to a 
decision. 

It is hoped that, if and when this implement is entered again, 
more information be available. 

//, Motor Mowing Machine^Nntered by ^Messrs, A, £7. Bamleti, 
JM., Thirsk. Selling price £35 mth 4: feet 6 inches cut. 

This is an adaptation of a standard Bamlett mowing machine 
which enables a wide-cut mower to be drawn by a sii^le horse. 
All gearing is eliminated and the drive is taken from a h.p. 
petrol engine fitted on a. platform at the rear of the mower. The 
drive is by chain and sprocket to a fore-and-aft shaft which, at. 
its forward end, carries the crank wheel which operates the 
pitman. As supplied for test, the mower had a 4 feet 6 inches 
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cut but, at the request of the farmer concerned, a 6 feet cutter bar 
was afterwards fitted. 

The elimination of the standard transmission enables this 
machine to be sold at a price only a little, higher than the 4 feet 
6 inches horse machine without an engine. 

It may not be an economical addition to the equipment of 
a large farm where modem tractors are available for use with 
power take-off tractor mowers, but it has great possibilities in 
application to smaller farms where grass is the chief interest and 
horses only are kept. On such farms hay harvest is likely to be a 
severe peak period in horse work, and the mower enables one 
horse to pull a 6 feet cut at a greater speed, and for a longer 
time daily, than two hors^ would be able to pull a 4 feet 6 inches 
cut machine. It is approximately correct to say that, in com¬ 
parison with the standard mower, this implement will enable 
one horse to do the work of three. This alone is sufficient 
reason to justify, the placing of the new Bamlett among 
mechanical developments which have contributed progress 
to efficient production. The labour saving implement which is 
of assistance at a peak period is rarely superfluous. 

The entry was deferred because there were obvious improve¬ 
ments which it was thought the makers might add without 
difficulty. 

The machine was shown working with a 6 feet cutter bar, 
but on a frame deigned to cany a 4 feet 6 inches cutter bar, and 
accordingly with a narrow wheel track. The result was that the 
near side wheel was running on Hie last swath, with a tenden<y 
to pegging down of the omp, which must have resulted in waste 
and untidy raking or sweeping. . 

The wheels were of the standard type, with cast serrations on 
the treads. While these are necessary on horse machines mthput 
engmes, for purposes of adhesion, they are only a source of 
needless vibration in the case of the power mower. 

The position of the air-cooled engine (between the operator’s 
legs) might prove a discomfort in hot weather. 

A single horse is able, to draw this machine at a brisk speed, 
and a safety device would be useful in the event.of the cutter 
bar striking an obstruction. 

In spite of these disadvanteges, the entry, as shomi, is a 
useful implement and should have a promising future, particularly 
with a little more attention to details of its design. 

XJirsucoEssFun Ehtbibs. 

J, Eomsby^Leahe Precision Drill—EvMred by Messrs. Bansorrm, 
Sims ds Jefferies, Ltd., Ipswich. 

/ The entry was deferred at the Ipswich Show, 1934, and-was 
a^wed to be re-wtered ^ . 
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Sdling Price :— 

12-row com drill (as tested in 1934) . £69 05. Od. 

Extra for fore-carriage steering. £8 lOa. 0(2. 

Brill adapted for spaced drilling of root crops (as 

tested this year) . not stated. 

Brief Description, 

The novel feature of this drill is its feed mechanism, which is 
designed to give more even sowing. The following description 
of the feed as applied to a com drill is taken from the Consulting 
Engineer’s report for last year :— 

** The mechanism for each pair of coulters consists of a 
cone which is carried on a vertical spindle inside a hopper 
placed immediately below the seed box. The cone is rotated 
by gearing from the land wheels and, in addition, is caused 
to oscillate vertically by means of a ratchet wheel. Seed 
passes from the seed box by gravity into the hopper, whence 
it is spun out in a steady stream into the corresponding 
seed tubes.” 

Trials of the drill in the field did not indicate that it deposited 
seed any more evenly than the best available cup-feed drill, 
although tests made when the drill was stationary indicated 
that the feed mechanism itself gave a more uniform fiow of seed 
into the seed tabe« 

The Judges were of the opinion that any advantages that the 
feed mechanism might possess were destroyed in practice by 
the undue height from which the seed had to fall through the 
seed tubes. They therefore deferred the entry in order to give 
the manufooturers an opportunity of improving the performance 
of the drill by placing the feed mechanism closer to the gronnd. 

The entry, as submitted for test this year, is a root drill. 
The recommendation of the Judges has been followed to the 
extent of placing a separate feed mechanism immediately on top 
of each coulter. Each feed cone is now separately driven by 
bevel gearing ^m a lay shaft which in turn takes a chain drive 
from the near-side land wheel, and there is a separate seed hopper 
for each coulter. At the same rime, however, the drill has been 
a^pted for srpaced drilling by providing suitably spaced grooves 
or pockets apund the low^ edge of the feed cones. The effect 
of this modification is that the drill, as now entered, is not 
intended to deliver seed in a conrinuous row, but to deliver it in 
batches at regular intervals. 

It will be aj^redated that this drill was deferred at the 1934 
Show because of its posribilities as a com drill. The credit it 
received as such has not been consolidated by . its entry at the 
1935 Show as a i^cing root dxiil,i nor an iimpecMon of some 
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decoLonstration plots show it to be specially successful as a spacing 
drill. It has therefore been impossible for the Judges to make an 
award. 

II. Trach Laying Tractor—Entered by Bristol Tractors, Ltd., 
Willesden, London, N.W. Sdling price £195. 

The entry was deferred by the Judges of Implements at 
Ipswich and allowed to be re-entered in 1935. 

Brief Description. 

The following particulars are taken from the Consulting 
Engineer’s Report for last year :— 

“ A track-laying type machine, having an overall width 
of 35| inches and an overall length of 87 inches. 

“ The tracks are of the ‘ Roadless ’ rubber jointed type, 
giving 504 square inches ground contact, and are driven from 
the front sprocket. Steering is by differential and brakes. 
The tractor is fitted with a horizontally opposed twin cylinder, 
water-cooled petrol engine ; bore 3^ inches, stroke 4 inches, 
and is fitted with governor. The engine is rated at 10 h.p. 
on the drawbar and 12 h.p. on the belt when running at 2,000 
r.p.in. The gearbox gives forward speeds of 1’64, 2"81 and 
5*01 m.p,h. and a reverse speed of 1*45 m.p.h. at normal 
engine speed. A pulley running at 989 r.p.m. and a power 
take-off running at 519 r.p.m. are supplied as extras at a 
.cost of £15 1&. 0<2. 

Total weight in working order without operator: 
2,296 lbs.” 

BesuRs of Tests. 

The Judges of Implements stated last year that they were 
satisfied with the test performance of this machine but required 
further evidence as to its expectation of working fife in relation 
to cost price.” 

In order to provide this evidence, enquiries were made of 
a number of owners of Bristol tractors, who were selected 
without reference to the entrants. The following questions were 
asked of each owner :— 

1. How long had the tractor been in use I 

2. Whether it was suitable for all types of general farm work, 

including two-furrow plough!^ at medium depth. 

3. Whethw he considered the repsar and replacement bill 

was likely to be heavy. 

4. Whether, oh whole, he regarded the machine as a 

good investment for a email farm. 
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WHie the Judges appreciate that this track-laying , tractor 
has good points and, being unique in size, is useful for certain 
hop and fruit cultivations, the answers to enquiries did not 
sufficiently satisfy them that it was worthy of an award. 


III. Self Opening Gate—Entered by Mr. W, H. Bennett, Cal- 
fkwaite, Penrith. Selling price, about £6 {mt yet fixed). 

The gate is made of two uprights connected by rails of wrought- 
iron pipe. The ends of the bottom rail extend beyond the uprights 
on either side and fit into bearings in the gate-posts so as to form 
pivots about which the gate can swing. The gate is secured in 
the upright position by latches which engage with the gate-posts 
and which are connected to a plate in the middle of the gate. 

When the bmnpers of a motor ear or other vehicle are driven 
against this plate, the gate is unlatched automatically. The 
wheels of the car then push the gate flat on the ground and the 
car moves on over it with its wheels on suitably spaced metal 
tracks, which are bolted to the gate rails. 

After the car has passed on, counter-weights or springs return 
the gate to the upright position, where it latches itself. 

it is necessary to drive a horse and cart or any kind 
of live stock through the gate, it is opened and pushed down by 
hand and is held in the horizontal portion by a catch at ground 
level. 

This entry was demonstrated to the Judges for the first time 
in the Show Yard. It was then in an experimental stage, and 
'while a 2-ton lorry passed oyer it without apparent damage, it 
was clear that a vehicle of less robust construction might not do 
so. The gate itself was slightly damaged. 

The Judges were unable to make an award. 


Pitchill, 

Bvesham. 


D, R. Bomtobi), 


MILK YIELD AND BUTTER TEST TRIALS 
AT THE NEWCASTLE SHOW, 1935. 

OwiKG to the sudden and regrettable death of Mr. William 
Burkitt in November last, the customary Report of the Steward 
of Dairying at the annual Show was not forthcoming. The 
usual Tables of points in the Tests.are only therefore given, and 
follow on pp. 423-43ft*. 



Tabm I,—milk TEEID classes at NEWCASTLE, 1935. 
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Average BeauU in Milk Yield Glasses, 


No of 
Cows 
com¬ 
peting. 

Bleed. 

Days 

in 

Millr. 

Yield of 
Milk. 

Fat 

percent¬ 

age. 

Total 

Points. 

7 

Dairy Shorthorn . ' . 

53>86 

lb. oz. 
62 10 

3-53 

69*91 

7 

Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn 

38-57 

66 2 

3-15 

68*99 

11 

Bed Poll ... 

. 40-36 

53 11 

3*47 

59*84 

4 

Blue Albion- . 

38-00 

43 0 

4-33 

58*80 

8 

British Friesian 

28*88 

86 7 

3-03 

88*23 

^ j 

Ayrshire .... 

22-00 

62 13 

3-64 

69*16 

12 

Guernsey ^ 

84-58 

52 13 

3*93 

67-28 

13 

Jersey .... 

68-15 

49 14 

4*23 

65*37 

5 

Kerry .... 

74-40 

35 2 

3*75 

46-92 

4 

Dexter .... 

68-50 

i 

42 2 

3*13 

46-58 


Average Bestdt of Breeds entered in Butter Test, 


No. of 
Cows 
com¬ 
pete 

Breed. 

Days 

in 

MBk. 

1 

1 Yield of 
Milk. 

Yield of 
Butter. 

Butter 
ratio 
in lbs. 

Points. 

10 

Guernsey 

97*90 

lb. oz. 
52 6 

lb. oz. 

1 Ui 

28-04 

44*56, 

13 

Jersey 

68*15 

49 

2 Zi 

22*78 

46-4P 

1 

Kerry . 


43 4 


21*62 

39*00 

4 

Dairy Shorthorn 


66 4 

2 5i 

28*78 

44*30 

6 

liineoInBed 

Shorthorn . 

35-67 

62 8 

1 12 

36-27 

32*90 

4 

EedPoli . . . 

48*75 

51 3 

1 8 

34-56 

29:28 

7 

British Friesian 

29*29 

88 1} 

2 1i 

36*80 

43^39 

,2 '1 

Ayushire 

26*50 

65 8 

1 m 

36-58 

34*25 

1 1 

Blue Albion . 

60-00 

49 0 

2 I2i 

17-62 

54*50 
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TABLE V.—BE8DLTS OF BUTTER TESTS AT NEWCASTLE, 1936 

CUBS m^OWS 01' OITBENBieT, raBBBV, EKUET OR DSXTBR BREBOS—ConliniMif. 
















TABLE V,-RESULTS Of BUTTER TESTS AT NEWCASTLE, 1935. 








TaSub VI-—milk yield CLASSES FOE GOATS AT NEWCASTLE, 1936. 






















Glasses for Bacon and Pork Pigs at Newcastle Show, 431 


CLASSES FOR BACON AND PORK PIGS 
AT THE NEWCASTLE SHOW. 

The Cotuicil has decided to discontinue the classes for Bacon 
and Pork Pigs at future shows, and hence it seems necessary to 
do little more than record the awards. These are set out in 
the tables on pp. 432-434. 

As in the previous year, the great majority of the pigs entered 
in the bacon classes graded well as regards belly thickness, the 
forty individual carcases giving the foflowing results :— 

A. 29 

B. 8 

C. 2 

B. 1 

Again, as in the previous year, the grades attained for back 
fat were much less satisfactory, viz. :— 

A. 8 

B ... .. ... ... 12 

C. ... 9 

D. ... 9 

B ... ... ... ... ... 2 

The payment grades represented a defibaite improvement on 
those of the previous year. They were :— 

A ... 5 

B.16 

C. 9 

D ... ... 9 

E. ... . 2 

Even so, however, the whole of the entries averaged only 
twopence per score above the standard (Grade C) price, a fact 
winch seems to illustrate the difficulty in* producing an anima l 
which is likely to qualify for a bonus payment tmder the scheme. 


















Glass 430.—TWO BACON PIGS OP ANY PURE BREED, 


432 Glaaaes for Bacon and Fork Figs at Newcastle Show. 
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Class 432.—TWO POEKERS OP ANY PURE BREED. 


Pen 

No. 

Name and Address of Owner. 

Breed. 

Award 

Alive. 

Award 

Dead. 

3097 

John Whitfield, Earsdon Grange, 

Large White. 

1st 

1st 


Earsdon. 




3091 

A. E. Law, Newborough, Peter- 

Large White. 

2nd 

3rd 


borough. 




3095 

B. Siicock & Sons, Ltd., Bainesse, 

Large White. 

3rd 

2nd 


Oatterick. 



3087 

T. H. Gladstone, Eastcote Grange, 

Middle White. 

4th 

— 


Haanpton-in-Arden. 




3084 

Ernest A. Crookes, Bose Cottage : 

Iiarge White. 

■ 

6th 

— 


Farm, Cutthorpe, Chesterfield. 



Class 433.—TWO PORKERS. URST CROSS 

BETWEEN 


ANY PURE BREEDS. 



Pen 

No. 

Name and Address of Owner. 

Breed. 

Award 

Alive. 

Award 

Dead. 

3102 

Ernest Harding, Packwood Grange, 

s Large White. 

1st 

1st 


Domdge, Birmingham. 

d Essex. 



3098 

H. R. Davidson, Gsizimon Lane, 

8 Large White. 

2nd 

2nd 


Batford, Hatpenden. 

d Berkshire. 



3099 

H. B. Davidson, Batford, 

8 Large White. 
d Berkshire. 

3rd 

— 

3104 

B. Siloock A; Sons, Ltd., Bainesse, 

8 Large White. 

4th 

3rd 


Catterick. 

d Essex. 






THE AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH EXHIBIT AT THE 
NEWCASTLE SHOW, 1935. 

The Education Esiibit at tte Newcastle Show, covering an 
area of 120 X 130 feet, was designed to illustrate the application 
of modem methods to those particular branches of agriculture 
and horticulture on which educational and investigational work 
in tbe north is be^ concentrated. 

!tte praotioal illustrations were made as self-explanatory as 
possible for every type of visitor. A serious effort was made to 
get rid of any tendency towards an exhibit of museum’* 
specimens and to make the exhibit alive and attractive, inviting, 
axA productive of discusaon at every point. 

To do this every centre of agricultural education and research 
in the Province had to be represented, and &e success was due 
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in a large measure to the whole-hearted and generous support, 
financial and otherwise, given by the four County Councils of 
Cumberland, Durham, Northumberland, and Westmorland. 

Every phase of agricultural education was represented, and 
the centre-piece of the whole exhibit was a flood-lit panel illus- 
tratiug by photographs and maps (1) the Northern Province and 
the various sources of advice to farmers and gardeners ; (2) “Prac¬ 
tice with Science,” or the education of the young fanner; and 
(3) the recent modifications and developments in farm practice 
that have made educational work so essential. 



Educaticm Exhibit: Front of the Stanii. 


- HOKTrOUnTURE, 

The general plan permitted a portion of the hprfcicuiture 
section to adorn the main approach to the exhibit. 

The Town Moor soil is not noted for its uniformity, and the 
laying out of the flower bads, etc., was a laborious and somewhat 
expensive task. 

In addition to the purely ornamental part, the outside beds 
illustrated methods of fruit growing in the north. Part of the 
fruit demonstration was on wire fences, showing red currants, 
gooseberries, apples and pears trained as ringle cordons, double 
cordons, triple cordons and espaliers. Two large apple trees 
^illustrated the method of “ porcupine grafting ” by means of 
which well-grown specimens of apple tre^, wMeh have proved 
unsatisfactory, have the main branches retained and a new and 
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nrin rA suitable Variety grafted on so as to funush. the tree with 
side shoots and jEruiting spurs within two years. Specimens of 
Paradise stocks Nos. 1, 2 and 9 were shown. 

The black currants were of the four main varieties, viz., 
Baldwin, Boskoop, French Black and Gtoliath, all of which suit 
northern conditions. Other specimens, not necessarily of these 
varieties, showed the incidence of “ reversion ** and “ big bud ** 
and the effects of pruning, thinning, spurring, etc. 

Varieties of raspberries which have proved satisfactory in the 
locality were shown, together with specimens of raspberries 
infected with mosaic and cane spot disease. 

Two plots of potatoes illustrated the degeneration of potato 
stocks and the principal diseases that cause such degeneration. 
Healthy and degenerate stocks were seen side by side. 

There was an eriiibit showing the production of synthetic 
dwTig for use by horticulturists- and market gardeners who find 
it inoreasingiy difficult to procure sufficient supplies of farmyard 
manure. 

Inside was a bench eriubit consisting of a display of soft 
£ruits ^T>d early vegetable crops suitable for northern conditions, 
fJAng with examples of the ring-barking of trees, and samples of 
various forms of grafting. The effects of seed sowing under 
var 3 dng conditions of temperature and of (pacing were on view* 
Eeoent work by Hr. P. T. Bennett on the diseases of fine turf 
{e.§F., of golf bowling greens) was illustrated by sarnples and 
by cultures of the caui^ organisms. The control of these 
diseases, worked out less than two years ago, has received much 
interharional appredaticm, and section of the exhibit 
had not been included at prerious Boyal Shows. 

The dmnage done by insect pests to fruit trees, bushes and 
vegetables was portray^ by numerous specimens, and details of 
the Efe-histodes of the principal pests, together with preventive 
or remedial measures, were given. An endeavour was made to 
show all examples of diseases and pests in their natural environ¬ 
ments. 

A series of photographs depicting the success achieved in the 
planting Up of waste slag heaps in County Durham, with different 
varieties of trees, cr^t^ much interest. 

Gbass Laot. 

Compleiing the outside exhibit was a row of specimen turves 
from the more famous plots on Tree ileld at Cockle Park. These 
turves, each measuring 10'feet by 5 feet, laid in the open, were in 
oontara^ to the usual method of illustrating pasture work by 
small turves in boxes. The larger turves were moat effective in 
enablmg the farmer to form a better idea of the grazing value of 
the pa^toe. InveatigatiaQS are bdug carried out at Armstrong 
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College on different aspects of grassland husbandry, and the 
opportunity was taken to illustrate certain new features of this 
work. 

The composition and feeding value of the herbage of upland 
sheep farms has not yet received the attention it deserves from 
research workers, and 3tfr. B. Thomas’s interesting investigations 
on the composition and feeding value of four moorland plants, 
namely, common heather, draw-moss (cotton sedge), stool bent 
and bell heather, were well shov^ The importance of these 
plants has been long upheld by hill farmers, and the results throw 
interesting light on these practical observations. These nutri¬ 
tional problems may have to be correlated later with the incidence 
of lull sheep diseases, which latter formed the subject of another 
section. 

Investigations have been carried out for some time on certain 
of the well-known plots in Tree Held at Codkle Park, the value 
of which have, for years, been measured by the live-wei^t 
increases of sheep grazed on the plots. These live-weight in¬ 
creases are being compared with the results giving the «ninnft.l 
output of dry matter and the proportions of its more import^t 
constituents. 

Cockle Park was probably unique among agricultural experi¬ 
ment stations in this country in that for some years it was possible 
to jQnd there three distinct methods of grassland management in 
use at the same time, viz., grazing by ^eep alone, grazing by a 
mixed stock of sheep and cattle, aii^ rotational grazing by a 
large head of stock for short intervals. The results of recent 
studies on the yield and compomtion of grass £rom all these 
experiments were illustrated. The production of grass for winter 
grazing has also been practised at Cockle Park, and the results 
of a preliminary study on the composition of such pasture at 
various stages during the winter period were given. 

Other features of ihe exhibit desdt with the improvement of 
poor pasture in Westmorland by manuring and by re-sowing on 
a lea furrow, and examples of the damage done to pasture by 
smoke and gases from burning slag heaps in an industrial area. 
A very, complete collection of grasses from Northumberland and 
Durham was staged, these being representative of the ty^ 
found in (a) pasture; (6) meadow; (c) sea-shore and salt inar&; 
(d) moor and inarsh; (e) woodland and hedgerow, 

Cbop 

Two locally important points in connexion with arable crops 
were dealt with in this section, the first being the effects on various 
crops of lime deficiency in arable soils. All the important arable 
crops, viz., oats, wheat, barley, ‘‘seeds,” pasture, potatoes. 
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mangolds, kale and clover, were shown growing in pots or boxes. 
In each case the effects of a definite lime deficiency could be seen 
and appreciated. 

The second point dealt with the production of a cereal crop 
and because of its general importance in the north the oat crop 
was chosen. -All stages, from sowing, to the utilization of the 
crop, were illustrated and outstanding features were the effects 
of dates of sowing and grading of seed. The eradication of weeds 
was dealt with by the methods of spraying, and of particular 
interest to many farmers was the section devoted to plant 
diseases and the methods of control by treatment of the seed, 
before sowing, with mercurial compounds. The incidence of 
Fusarium diseases is perhaps not widely appreciated, and great 
interest was taken in specimens and cultures of these fungi, 
which are estimated to reduce British crops by 25 per cent, to 
30 per cent. External infection by fungi can be largely controlled 
by treatiQg seed before sowing, but internal infection cannot be 
controlled in this way, and dry heating of seed has not proved 
of practical utility. Investigations tend to show that methods 
of biological control offer the best means of checking Fusarium 
diseases, and this line of investigation is being followed up. 

The most important insect pests of cereal and root crops were 
illustrated, and measures for ^adication or control were given. 

Poultry. 

The section devoted to poultry husbandry received much 
attention from visitors, who were attracted not only by the 
material value of the exhibit, but by the very effective way in 
which it was displayed. The central feature gave a general 
statistical picture of the size and progress of the industry and 
of its economic experience in recent years. As the result of 
a three-years’ survey over a number of farms, it was possible to 
prep^e a diagram illustrating the financia! results obtained on 
the individual farms. Great variations due to methods of 
management, marketing and other factors were found to exist, 
and the diagram brought out clearly the particular farm where 
results were consistent as against the farm where wide variation 
e^ted, and where it was obvious that attention should be 
directed to fin d ing the reason for such wide ^vergence. Some 
of the causes of poor results were illustrated pictorially and the 
importance of healthy and . vigorous stock, together with the 
importance of the personal factor and the principles which it has 
been found advisable to adopt, were emphasized. The more 
important diseases, such as Bacillary White Diarrhcsa, Cocci- 
diosis and Fowl P6x, were exhibited, and the steps to be taken to 
combat these were outlined. 
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DAIRYINa. 

A most successful feature of tlie exhibit was the small demon¬ 
stration room with seats for about fifty visitors, and a platform 
for demonstrations in the making of ice-cream, soft cheeses and 
butter. Scores of tired visitors found a welcome rest here. 
Even when no actual demonstration was in progress they could 
study the products of the county dairy schools or discuss points 
of interest with members of the staff. 

Special attention was paid in this section to faults too 
frequently associated with farm-house production of soft cheese 
and butter. 
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One section of the exhibit which aroused a great deal of 
interest and discussion was that devoted to methods suitable 
for production of milk of a standard necessary for the exurolment 
of the herd owner as ah Accredited Milk Producer. This portion 
was arranged in collaboration with the Milk Marketing Board, 
by whom it was also financed. In view of the interest i^Qwn 
the staff was augmented by several members of staff of the 
Ministry of AgricSture. 

The equipment and outfit was not too elaborate, but such as 
would be suitable for a dairy of up to about thirty cows. A 
room was equipped with models illustrating how alteraiticms 
might be made to existing buildings for the purpose of improving 
ventilation, lifting and the most up-to-date stazdings. 
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Adjoining the model room "was shown, in full size, the layout 
of a 30 lb. pressure steam boiler; a washing-up room containing 
a steam chest, steaming block and a two-compartment wash 
trough; a dairy with modem cooler and m il k distribution 
e<j[ualizer with metal pipe rack for holding chums ; a small room 
containing the milk-receiving contains and weighing apparatus ; 
a separate room containing a wash-hand basin and provision for 
hanging up milkers* overaUs, etc. 

The byre section, which waa probably one of the most effective 
parts of the whole e^shibit, contained full-size illustrations of 
three types of stall. An out-of-date stall—just removed from a 
byre to be renovated—^with its wooden fittings, overhead wooden 
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hay-rack, cobbled floor and very inefiScient lighting, cleaning and 
milking equipment caused much comment. Next to it was a 
stall converted by the farmer with his own labour. This stall 
was an actual model of one regarded as very successful; it was 
of dimensions suitable for Ayt^bire cows, and full data as to the 
length of standing, vddth of gutter, types of trougti, etc., were 
given. The stall was provided with a double water bowl, and 
was intended to be suitable for byres with no head feeding 
p^sage. The third was a modem tubular-fitted stall with indir 
vidual water bowls, continaous trough and head feeding passage, 
and the type of electric light fittings found suitable for modern, 
byres. ' 
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litVB-STOCK, 

The space along the back of the stand and at one end was 
open except for boarding sufficient to form pens for live-stock. 
Sheep and cattle could be seen without actually entering the 
pavilion, and these sections were well worth all the extra trouble 
which the care of live-stock entails. They attracted an endless 
stream of interested visitors at all times, and drew in many of 
those shy and reticent hill folk who all too rarely make contact 
with agricultural education. 


Cheviot, Blackface and Swaledale ewes, the foundations of 
our lowland flocks, were diown with lambs by Border Leicester 
and, in the case of the Swaledale, Wensleydale rams. Ewes from 
these crosses, with lambs by suitable Down rams, carried the 
story a stage further and completed the picture of good com¬ 
mercial stocks in the district. 

Bunning parallel with the sheep pens was a bench on which 
t^^s of grazing from rough hill to fattening pastures kept pace 
with the improving sheep stock. Behind the turves were 
photographs and charts giving statistics. 

The ^eep story woi2d not have been complete, however, 
mthout reference to diseases, the economic importance of which 
is being realized more fully eve^year. The exhibit was confined 
to the seven outstanding diseases of northern sheep—lamb 
dysentery, braisy, pining, ** cripples,*^ blood-rbt, louping ill and 
tick-borne fever. Eour pens of sheep sufiexmg from scrapie, 
pining and blood-rot were exhibited. dOie nature of each of these 
diseases, and the appropriate preventive and ocm^l methods, 
were illustrated by models and pamtmgs. In some cases charts, 
showing the results obtained by inocuhitiQn, were on view. 

Cattob. 

The cattle section consisted of six pens of animals along with 
a comprehensive and valuable exhib& of paintmgs, prints and 
photographs showing the development of the Abcrdeen-iingus 
and the Northern breeds. 

The live animals exhibited were mtehded to show the chief 
breeds and crosses found in the area and used for beef producMon, 
They were :— 

(1) A white Shorthorn cow with calf by Aberdeen-Angus bult 

(2) A pair of 16-months-old stirfcs by Aberdeeh-Angus bufl 
out of Aberdeen-Angus X Shorthorn cow. 

(3) A pair of 15-montha-old Aberdeen-Angus X Shorthorn 
stirks. 

(4) A pair of 15-months-old stirks by Aberdeen-Aiagus bull 
out of blue-grey (Shorthorn X Galloway) cow. 
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(5) A pair of two-year-old blue-grey (Shorthorn X Galloway) 
steers. 

(6) A pair of Shorthorn X West Highland steers, three 
years old. 

Pigs. 

Since the inception of the Pigs and Bacon Marketing Boards 
the great diversity of types of pigs in this country has been 
emphasized to a far greater extent than previously, and the 
object of this section was to illustrate how the home bacon trade 
can be supported if the pig breeder produces the type of pig 
which the bacon factory requires. 

Pour pens of live pigs were shown to illustrate certain features. 

Pen 1. A pig of suitable tyi^e and correct weight for Class I, 

Pen 2. A pig of correct weight but of unsuitable type. 

Pm 3. A pig of suitable type but over weight. 

Pen 4, A pig of suitable type but under weight. 

Carcases corresponding to the live pigs were shown to illus¬ 
trate the points regarded as important by the bacon factories, 
or the features that would result in a carcase being placed in a 
lower grade. 

The bench display dealt with breeding, feeding and manage¬ 
ment problems, and an exhibit of hams ihustrated the ill effects 
of untolanced rations resulting in taints or faults of the bacon. 

It is worthy of note that the appearance of the exhibit was 
gimtly enhano^ by the uniform labelling, lettering and decora¬ 
tion. This was entirely the work of members of the School of 
Pine Art, Armstrong College, to whom the Provincial staff wish 
to express their gratitude. 

J. A. BCAOTiBY. 

D. T. Adam. 

Armstrong College, 

Newoastle-upon-Tynei 


THE FORESTRY EXHIBITION AT THE 
NEWCASTLE SHOW, 1935. 

Taken as a whole, the Forestry Exhibition at the Eoyal Show 
at Newcastle struck me as being of a v^y high order, both with 
re^ird to inteiiest and to educative value. 

Some of the uses to which coniferous thinnings were put 
seemed to me particularly ingemous. 

The organizatioh, and the way in wHoh the various exhibits 
were arranged, were both adihirable,, and reflect the greatest 
credit on the Society. 

In the Competitive i^ctlOn, Class I was. for SpecimenB of 
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Hardwood Tirnber, and was won by Lord Bamard^s very fine 
exhibit. He showed boards of oak, ash, ehn, a particularly fiine 
beech and also a sycamore. The last unfortunately split, but 
not till after reaching the Show, and through no fault of the 
exhibitor. 

The second prize went to Sir Charles Trevelyan, whose 
exhibit was also very good, but the specimens shown were not 
quite so large as the winner’s. 

Class II for Specimens of Coniferous Timber : 

The first prize here went to Sir Charles Trevelyan’s exhibit 
in which, again, the boards were of no great size, but a fine, even, 
clean-grown lot consisting of a Scots pine, a larch, a Douglas 
and a spruce plank; the last was the smallest. 

The second prize went to the Duke of Northumberland, who 
showed a remarkably fine silver fir plank, the best by far in this 
section, but his Scots pine and Douglas planks were not quite up 
to the same standard. 

Class III. An Oak Field Gate for Farm Use : 

In judging the classes of Barm Gates, I awarded the prizes 
as far as possible to those gates which appeared to me to be 
the most cheaply made and, at the same time, efficient for the 
purpose for which they were intended. 

The first prize went to Mr. Joseph Htois (No. 13), whose gate 
I thought a very tisefal and pracMcal one. 

The second went to No. 16, belonging to Lord Bidley. 
was perhaps in some ways a better gate, but it ap]^ared to have 
been rather more expensive to constoct. " 

No. 12 was also a very good gate indSM^, shown by the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, but seemed to me rather unimoessi^^ 
elaborate for an ordinary field gate. 

Class IV was for Field Gales for Farm Use made of any other 
Homegrown Wood or Woods : 

No. 23, to which I awarded first prize, exMbited by the Duke 
of Northumberland, was a very practical, useful gate, not too 
highly finished. 

No. 25, belonging to Sir Charles Trevelyan, and made of 
Douglas fir, was also a very good gate but a little more highly 
finished. 

No. 29, which was really wrongly entered, but was intended for 
this class, was a very fine gate indeed—perhaps the best in the 
class—^but I thought it rather too elaborate for ordinary farm 
use. The exhibitor was Colonel Warde^Aldam. 

Class VI, for Wicket or Hunting Gate^ was a very interesting 
class. Here I did not consider cheapness so much as self-shuttiag 
abflity, strength and general usefulness. . 
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Several of the gates shown were very well made and veiy 
neat, but No. 35, exhibited by Lord Ridley, made of oak through¬ 
out, was quite outstanding for both strength and sdf-shutting 
abihiy, so I awarded the prize to it. 

The second went to No. 32, belonging to Colonel Leather. 
This I thought a very nice little gate, but it seemed that the 
catch might be liable"to damage by stock rubbing, etc., and it 
was hardly so good a self-shutter as the winner. 

No. 37 was a vescy interesting gate, belon^g to Colonel 
Warde-Aldam, made of peeled round timber : this looked very 
neat indeed, but would take more making than some of the 
others, 

CiiASS Vn was for Tree Chiards. The Silver Medal went to 
No. 40, shown by the Lowther Estates, Ltd. It was most ingeni^ 
ously made and was fitted with a litlie door that could be opened 
for pruning the tree, a most useful point in a tree guard. 

Class Vin, for Fidd Fencing, was won by No. 43 from the 
Lowther Estates, a strong and useM fence, treated with creosote. 

No. 45 was second, shown by Colonel Warde-Aldam, a useful 
fence showiog great ingenuity in the using up of larch thinnings. 

Class IX, for Ornamental Fencing, was won by No. 49, the 
Lowther Estates, Ltd. This was made of round varnished wood 
md was certainly much the most ornamental; the second, 
No. 48, shown by Colonel Leather, was a useful eflScient fence 
made <k Dou^as fir. 

Class X, for Forest Transplants and Seedlings, Ornamental 
and Specimen Trees, unfortunately produced only one entry, by 
HcBsrs. Thomas Matheson & Sou, which was awarded a Silver 
Medal and well deserved it, as there was a very large selection of 
different species, and the whole exhibit had obviously entailed 
a lot of care and trouble. 

Turning to the Non-eompetitivp Section, there were some 
exceptionally interesting and issstructive exhibits. 

Major Mtchell’s exhibit was pa:?ticularly good and showed 
great originality. It consisted of sprays and cones of various 
conifers, samples of timber and cross-sections of the same coni¬ 
fers, and some very well shown samples of soil profiles. The 
last-mentioned were among the best exhibits of the kind that I 
have ever seen, and were mo^ instraciive. 

Another veiy good exhibit in this section was that of Lord 
Allendale, showing In a most interesting manner the development 
from seed and the final uses of larch and sycamore. Some very 
well made smaE article of the latter wood were shown. 

very 


The Noirthumberland County Council had also on view 
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Besides these, all of which were awarded Silver Medals, there 
were many other very good exhibits, too numerous to describe 
in detail. 

The Chartered Surveyors had a splendid show, not for com¬ 
petition, composed of some magnificent boards of alder, larch, 
Spanish chestnut, oak, ash, etc. Also a very instructive exhibit 
showing the efiects of “ black heart ” in ash timber, “ white 
rot,” etc. 

The Special Silver Gilt Medal for the best general collection 
of exhibits both in the Competitive and Non-competitive Sections 
was awarded to Colonel Leather, who had a marvellous quantity 
of most interesting things on show, including some roofing 
shingles, a moveable planting shelter full of timber samples, the 
various parts of a farm cart, and many other items. 

Taken all through, I think it will be generally admitted that 
the Forestry Exhibition was excellent. 


Castle MiSk, 

Lockerbie. 


J. Btjchanan-Jabdine. 


JUDGE'S REPORT ON THE GATE MAKING 
COMPETITION, NEWCASTLE SHOW, 1935- 

Befobs judging commenced in this competition, the stewards 
reported that three of the sets had been made strictly according 
to the conditions laid down by the Society, while three had been 
made by the use of the auger. 

In consultation with the stewards, it was arranged that the 
gates should be judged on their merits, and that any exhibits 
which had been made by unauthorized methods should after¬ 
wards be eliminated. 

The Larch supplied was evenly cut and of equal quality, so 
ihat all the competitors worked on level terms. An allowance 
of twelve minutes was given to competitors on sets Nos. 2 and 6 
owing to their work beii^ stopped pending the visit of the Eresi: 
dent. Some of the work was of a very fair standard ^ far as 
finish was concerned, the mortices being very weE worked, but, 
with the exception of one gate, they were sB out of square—in 
one case as mu<di as 1 inch. The times varied greatly, the differ¬ 
ence being 1 hour, 18 niinu^. 

The following are my imtes on each set. 

GAtTB Set No. 1.-—: 3 hours, 10 mmefes. The work was fair, the 
mortices being close fits and rigid. The gate was i in. out of £qi:iare, 
but the finish was clean. Awcucded 3rd Prize. Brize disallot^ as 
the oon<fitions had not been comphed 
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GtATB Set No. 2.— Time: 3 hours, 12 minutes. The work was veiy fair, 
the mortices clean and good fits and the gate well bnilt. This gate 
was i in. out of square. Awarded 2nd Prize. Prize disallowed as 
the conditions had not been complied with. 

Gate S3ST No. 3.— Time: 2 hours, 27 minutes. This work was well finished 
with the exception of three mortices left large but made good in the 
finiah. This gate was assembled by mallet and chisel only, and credit 
is due to these competitors for the best made gate, done in the shortest 
time, and only i in. out of square. Awarded 1st Prize, 

Gate Set No. 4. — Time: 3 hours, 45 minutes. The work here was 
moderate; although the gate was nearly square, the morticing was 
left rather roui^, and the gate was 3 in. i&ort in height, but wOll 
braced and rigid. These competitors had worked with mallet and 
chisel only. Awarded 2nd Prize after elimination. 

Gate Set No. 6.—Time: 3 hours, 36 minutes. This work was only 
moderately finished, the bars being incorrectly spaced, the mortices 
roughly done, and the gate | in. out of square. These competitors 
had worked with mallet and chisel only. Awarded 3rd Prize after 
eHmtnatiQn. 

Gate Set No. 6 .—Time : 3 hours, 23 minutes. This gate was 1 in. out 
of square, the top mortices were not good and the finish was faulty. 
These competitors had not complied with the conditions. 

Edenscur, J. R. JacKSOK. 

Baksweih 


REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE 
WOODLANDS, PLANTATIONS, AND ESTATE 
NURSERIES COMPETITION, 1935. 

General Uotes. 

Ttas coxnpetitioii this year was open to the counties of Cumber¬ 
land, Weeianorland, Durham, and Northumberland. There were 
forigr-seven entries far eleven estates, of which one was in 
Camherland, two were in Westmorland, one was in Durham, 
and seven were in Northumberland! 

Viewing as they do a succession of representative estates over 
a d efine d area, the jn^s of this competition have an excellent 
opportunity of obseiving the features characteristic of that area 
—features in which the different estates resemble one another 
but which may differentiate them from estates in other parts of 
E n g land ^ The coppice-with-stand ard s system of Southern and 
South-Eastern Ei^laadis one familiar example, and the mixture 
several kinds of hardwood species with conifers in Central 
Eogland is another. In the caae of the area covered this year 
the common factor was one of management rather than of sUvi- 
cmtural treatment, for while the plantations on the various 
e^tes differed markedly in the specie of which they were 
composed ud the cultural treatment that was accorded to 
th^, tte high slmdard cf cpnyersioh and utili^tion was most 
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striking in almost every instance. Successful utilization of 
thinnings, careful study of local markets, conversion on economic 
lines to meet local demands—all of these had been thoroughly 
examined and^ as thoroughly developed. And, probably as a 
result of this, there was not that preponderance of mature or 
over-mature timber which is so frequently to be found on private 
estates ,* instead, the full-time working of the sawmills is leading 
automatically to the formation of series of age-classes which 
promise in course of time to become complete. This last is true 
of most of the estates visited (Healey in particular may be cited 
as an instance), but it was noted that, in the case of one or two 
of the estates, enthusiasm for efficient conversion had led to the 
installation of perhaps unnecessarily elaborate and expensive 
sawmill plants, etc., which seemed to the judges to be out of 
proportion to the size of the woodlands concerned and the actual 
output of converted material. 

An interesting point noted was that while estates in Cumber¬ 
land and Westmorland are able to dispose of sycamore thinnings 
and birch at profitable prices, these appear to be unsaleable in 
Northumberland. On the other hand, the propinquity of 
numerous coal mines provides the Northumbrian estates with 
a convem'ent market for the softwoods of which their plantations 
are so largely constituted. 

The general standard of the woodlands and plantations entered 
was high, and necessitated very careful marking. In some of 
the classes only a very small margin of points separated the losers 
from the winners. 

Cultural treatment in general was considerably above the 
average, and the general care of the plantations was excellent. 
Middle-aged plantations, ei^cially those of European or 
Japanese larch, tended to be under-thinned—^a fault, however, 
which is almost universal in present-day forestry, and one for 
which present-day taxation must bear the blame. On some 
estates softwood plantations have been pruned up to heights 
varying from 8 to 20 feet. The desirability of pruning and the 
height to which pruning should be effected is of course matter 
for debate, and the judges are aware that the tmdency of modem 
opinion favours the removal of branchy to a height greater than 
that which used to obtain. They felt, however, that the unargu¬ 
able importance of thinning so far outweighs the debatable 
importance of pruning that the labour expended on the latter 
operation might instead have been expends mth advantage on 
the former. 

In the north of England, with its large areas at xelatively 
high elevations, a preponderan<» of softwoods over hardwoods 
was only to be expect^. It came as a pleasant surprise, there¬ 
fore, to find that many owners have carried but with success the 
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establiahment of hardwood plantations, in several of which oak 
is the chief constituent. It is a pity that a greater number of 
these were not entered in the claves for hardwood plantations. 

The schedule of the coin 2 )etition comprises the following 
classes. 


I, Where it is intended that hardwoods should form the 
final crop. 

(а) Planted fro?i ten to twenty-five years. 

(б) Over twenty-five years of age. 

II. Where it is intended that any of the following conifers 
should form the final crop, viz., Douglas fir, Sifka 
i^ruce, Norway spruce, Japanese larch, European 
toch, Corsican pine, Scoto pine. 

(а) Planted from ten to twenty years. 

(б) Over twenty years of age. 

in. Where the intention is to have a mixed final crop of 
conifers and hardwoods. 

(а) Planted from ten to twenty years. 

(б) Over twenty years of age. 

IV. Plantations of any conifer not specified in Class 11. 

Vi For the be^ managed estate nurseries. 

VI. For tha best managed woodlands on an estate of not 
less than I,ODD acre^ 

In Ckjuss I Tmmg Hardwoods, the silver medal was 
awarded to Lord &mard for Oreatvx>od (6 acres). Baby. This 
twenty-year-old plantation was originally constituted of oak 2, 
beech 1, larch 1, at four feet apart. The soil is a loamy clay, 
the elevation 350 feet with a digfat northerly aspect. Past 
treatment has consisted of the gradual clearance of the larch 
—the l^t of these having been cut out in 1934—so that the 
plantation now consists of oak with The ground *is fully 

stocked, and the general health and growth of the trees are 
excellent, the 0 £& averaging 2J-3 inches quarter-girth and 20 feet 
in height. In a few places the beech are threatening to overtop 
the oak, and where this is the case it might be advisable either to 
top the beech or else clear them out altogether; but over the 
greater part of the plantation the oak are dominant, and 
altogelhep this may be considered a i^lendid example of a young 
stand of oak. 

^ In Cu ASS I (6), OZder Hardwoods, the silver medal was gained 
by the Lowtte: Estates Co., Penrith, for High DmM Wood, 
which also received the qieoial gold medal offered by the Royal 
Fofltesky Sodieiy for the best plantation entered in the 
oomperitkm. 
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High Donald, planted in 1880, is acres in extent, situated 
on red loam over limestone at an elevation of 850 feet. The 
original constitution of the crop, per acre, was sycamore 900, 
ash 300, larch 1,300, Scots pine 650, spruce 200. It is now a 
stand of pure sycamore, all the other species having been removed 
in the course of thinning. Returns from the last two thinnings 
j. alone (Jq 1924 and 1935) have yielded £260. Its present beautiful 
condiiaon testifies to the skill and care with which it has been 
treated in the past. The trees (150 to the acre) are evenly spaced; 
the crowns are well developed and have ample room ; the average 
length of clean bole is 35 feet; the mean quarter-girth is 8 J inches. 
The value of the crop to-day is probably about £90 per acre, 
and if it is as well cared for in the future as it has been in the 
past, it should produce a remarkably fine crop of first quality 
sycamore. In every respect it is deserving of the highest praise. 

The bronze me^l was awarded to l^dy Henry Bentinck, 
Underley Hall, Kirkby Lonsdale, for Winderwoody a sixty-year- 
old plantation, 13 acres in extent, situated on loam over boulder 
clay, and constituted of oak, sycamore and ash, with a few elm 
and beech, and with an admixture of spruce, Corsican pine, and 
Scots pine. The last of the softwoods are now being removed, 
and sycamore is the dominant species remaining. The mean 
quarter-girth for both sycamore and oak is inches, the average 
length of clean bole being 30 feet. This is a nice stand which 
would have been in even better condition if the softwoods had 
been removed many years ago. 

Another entry in this class, deserving of special mention, 
was Savensgill Wood, belonging to Joseph Harris, Esq., of 
Braokenburgh Tower, Penrith. This is an eighty-yeiar-old 
p^itation of oak vrith a few sycamore. The mean quarter-gfrth 
of the oak is 9| inches, and the leisgth of clean bole 40 feet. 
The quality of the oak is excellent, and this entry was a close 
runner-up in the class, losing points ozdy on account of the some¬ 
what scanty stocking on a small part of the area. 

^ Class IE (a); Conifers ten to tiverdy years dd. The silver 
medal in this cl^s went to the Doxfprd. Estates Oo. for Shipk^ 
Sill Plantation, an eleven-year-old, 9-acre plantation, of which 
the greater part consisted of Corsican pine (at & feet), a smaU 
area being planted with European larch (at 4 feet). The site is 
a bank facing south-west at an elevation of 470-620 feet. The 
soil is a loamy peat overlying sandstone, and is so shallow at the 
top ci the plantation that it was found necessary to tram^rt 
son there in order that the youiig tre^ mi^t be established. 
The result has been extremely successful. The area is 98 per 
cent, stocked; the Corsicans range in hdj^t from 11 f^t to 
16 feet (a very good hmght record for tins specif at this age); 
and the cuzxent anmusdh^ght growth is 20 in(^ Furthermore, 
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the larch, though they occupy only a small part of the area, are 
worthy of note, for in spite of their being only eleven years old 
they have already received a light thinning, and in fact constitute 
the best-thinned plot of this species viewed by the judges in any 
of the four counties. 

The bronze medal was awarded to Lord Barnard for Eowgill 
Wood, a 12-aiCre plantation of pure Scots pine, eighteen years " 
old, on loamy clay at an elevation of 1,000 feet with a north-east 
aspect. The great snowstorm in the spring of 1933 caused some 
damage, but the plantation is 95 per cent, stocked, the health 
is good, and the height growth—^ranging from 17 feet to 19 febt 
—is very good when one takes into consideration the exposed 
situation and the relatively high elevation. 

Class 11 (6) ; Conifers more than twenty years old. Major 
Mitchell, Kyloe Wood Estate, won the silver medal in this class 
with a twenty-three-year-old plantation, 8 acres in extent, 
constituted of Douglas & and sStka spruce in pure groups. No 
fault can be found in this beautiful s&nd. In the case of both 
species the form of stem and crown is perfect. The height growth 
of the Douglas averages 46 feet, that of the Stka 45 feet to 
60 feet, both species having a mean quarter-girth of 5 inches. 
The plantation reived a l^it thinniig in 1927 and a heavy 
thmudng in 1934. The present spacing is ideal. 

The broxize medal went to Lord Barnard for Middle Carrs, 
a fifty-one-year-old stand of pure larch, 9 acres in extent. There 
are some 250 trees to the acre, the average height being 60 feet 
and the mean quarter-girth 10 inches. The general appearance 
of the crop is good; the crowns are healthy, the bark dean, and 
the spacing even. The volume per acre, too, is high, and the 
value is considerable. The trees are a littk inclined to lankiness, 
and an immediate thinning would be well worth while. 

We cannot leave this class without making mention of 
Soboon^s Planiaium, one of Colonel W. St. A. Warde-Aldam^’s 
mtaoBB from Healey. This is a fifty-seven-year-old stand of r 
Scots pile, of excellent growth, quality and health, and missed 
receiving an award only by a very sm^ ma r gin. 

CkiASS in (a); final to cousin of Mixed Hardwoods and 
Conif&s, ten tatwenty Mi No entry. 

(kasB m (b); fined crep io eonsisl of Mixed Hardwoods and 
Gmifers, more than twenty years dd. The silver medal in this 
dasB went to Lmd Barnard for Hasses PbTiiation, twenty-two 
yearn oM, 7 acres In extent, constitated of oak, beech, elm and 
larch. The sdl is a heavy day, the elevation about 300 feet, 
imd the aspect south-westerly. It had odgmally been intended 
that the final crop should be hardwood, but in view of the good 
grovrth of many of the kr^h it has how been dedded to leave 
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the best individuak of these with the ultimate object of securing 
a mixed final crop. The plantation is in process of being thinned, 
and has a full stock of well-grown stems of all species. 

The bronze medal was awarded to Joseph Harris, Esq,, 
Brackenburgh Tower, for High Bounimy Wood, a thirty-four- 
year-old plantation, 5| acres in extent, consisting of oak, sycamore, 
larch, Scots pine, and Norway spruce. It was originally intended 
that this should form a pure hardwood crop, but the spruce have 
thriven so well that a mixed crop is now the objective. Many 
of the oak are doing well, and it is a matter of interest that this 
species is, on the whole, doing better than the ordinarily faster- 
growing sycamore. 

Class IV; PUntations of rarer Conifers. Major Mitchell, 
Kyloe Wood Estate, won the silver medal with a beautiful 
plantation of Thuya Lobbii, twenty-six years old, planted 
originally with larch in equal proportions. The soil is loam over 
clay, the aspect easterly, the elevation about 250 feet. Most of 
the larch have been removed, and the stand is now virtually 
pure T. Lobbii. A thinning was in process of being carried out 
during the judges’ visit, and a comparison of the thinned and 
unthinned portions of the crop demonstrated the correctness 
both of the degree of thinning decided upon and also of the age 
at which the thinning is taking place. There are now some 
700 trees to the acre, averaging 45 feet in height and 5 inches 
quarter-girth. 

Colonel G. F, T. Leather, Middleton Hall, won the b^bnze 
medal with Smnhoe Lake Bl^k, a nineteen-year-old plantation, 
1 acre m extent, of Thuya gigantea, plant^ pure at feet. 
The soil is a dark loam, the aspect south-easterly, the elevation 
about 250 feet. This is a very promising stand which is about 
ready for a light thinning. The health and growth of the trees 
are excellent, the average height being 30 feet, with a quarter- 
girth of 4| inches. There are about ^ stems to the acre. In 
view of the seven years difference in age, ihese measurements 
are comparable with those of the entry to which the silver medal 
was awarded. 

Class V; Estate Nurseries. The silver medal in this class 
went to Colonel W. St. A, Warde-Aldam, Healey HaU, Riding 
Mill, Northumberland, for a nursery IJ acres in extent. The 
general management and cleanliness of this nursmry is excellent; 
seedliDgs and transplants are remarkably healthy; spacings 
between the lines and distan^s between the plants in the lines 
are just right to allow of proper root development. The soil 
and situation are ideal, and the sy^m of croppiog all that could 

desired (about one-quarto cff the area is under a cleaning 
crop, and of the immahdng to one-half cairies 
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transplants ready for planting out and the other half seedlings. 
Altogether, an admirable entry. 

^Die bronze medal in this class was awarded to Joseph Harris, 
Esq., Brackenburgh Tower, tot Lazenby Fdl Nursery^ 2 acres in 
extent. Situation, soil, and aspect are ideal, and the quality of 
the seedlings and transplants good, as also is the management. 
There is perhaps a rather large quantity of older transplants, but 
the judges understand that there is a ready local market for these 
(a further example of the differences in local practice necessitated 
by local requirements). 

Class VI ; far the best-managed Woodlands on eskdes of not 
has than 1,000 acres. This is inevitably the most interesting 
—and the most diffi cult—class to judge. Interesting because 
an individual plantation, however beautiful and however perfect, 
is after ail an isolated unit, like a sentence divorced &om its 
context; and, just as the merits of a sentence can only be 
appreciated when we know that which comes before and foUows 
after, so the degree of success of a plantation can only be truly 
estimated when we consider it in relationship to the rest of the 
woodland^. A good plantation owes its excellence to the wise 
application of silvicultural knowledge, but the good management 
of a woodland area requires, as well as silvicultural knowledge, 
a knowledge of conversion, utilization, management, and men¬ 
suration, and a reasonable application of all of these. It is in 
the management of the woo<Bands rather than in the condition 
of individual plantations that the far-sightedness or otherwise of 
the owner and his forester become evident. 

Judging is also complicated because almost every estate has its 
own particular problems which must be dealt with in an original 
way, and which are not easily comparable with the local problems 
of other estates, and because large estates which are well managed 
are apt to be more impressive than small estates, even though 
the mazisgement of the latter may be equally good ; and again 
because the importance and potential value of amenity and 
sport va^ so that, whereas on one estate the beauty of the 
countxymoe may be vastly influenced by forest operations, 
and any disregard of the fact must detract horn the merit of the 
wmrkiDg pblioy, a neghbouring estate may be so situated that a 
fcsr amenity is unneoessaxy or impossible. (The ju(%es 
are ioatmcted to tsdn into aoobunt examples of systematic 
mraagement the pzoductiion of timber, as well as ornamental 
p l antin g, plantmg Sjpottiiig purposes, and improvement of 
residential amenities.) 

The ^aecSal silver gilt medal was awarded to ClolonelW. St. A. 
Warde-Aldmn for his woods at Healey. Thei» woodlandsi 1,618 
acres in extent, are situated on a northerly slope at an elevation 
of 600-900 leet. The dimate is bleak, and late sprmg fit>st8 axe 
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frequent. The meaai annual rainfall is 30 inches. The soil is 
peat over sandstone or, in some parts, sandy clay with a clay 
subsoil. In the older woods Scots pine predominates, with 
Corsican pine, European larch and Norway spruce. The younger 
plantations are constituted of these species or of Douglas fir, 
Sitka spruce, Japanese larch, Abies grandis, Tsuga heierophylla, 
pure or in various mixtures. The greater part of the area is 
imsuited to the growth of hardwoods, but pfe.ntations of hard¬ 
woods (to the extent of 34 acres in the past fifteen years) have 
b^n successfully established wherever the soil and situation 
permit. 

The growth and health of all the crops are excellent, this 
applying in particular to the gcots pine, which is obviously the 
tree of tiie country. The older stands are remarkably clean and 
even, and it seems likely that this species must always be of the 
first importance at Healey. The cultural treatment and care of 
all the plantations are good, thinnmg being on an equahty with 
that of any of the other estates visited. Pruning is carried out 
but is in no way exaggerated. A notable feature is the excep¬ 
tional tidiness of the woodlands, for there was hardly a fallen 
branch to be seen. On many estates such cleanliness might well 
be viewed with suspicion as incurring an unnecessary expenditure, 
but at Healey it is due to intensive utilization, and is in conse¬ 
quence wholly commendable. 

The nursery has already been described under Class V. 

Amenity is not of great importance, most of the woodlands 
forming no considerable feature of the landscape. Where, 
however, they do come into the view the question of ornament 
has not been neglected. 

^ In the case of the larger blocks of woodland, shooting has been 
regarded as of lesser importance, but the smaller areas have a 
considerable sporting value, and maintenance of covert is 
carefully considered. 

Conversion for local requirements has been thoroughly 
organized, and is carried out with ejfficiency and economy. A 
portable sawmill, run by a 10 h.p. steam engine, is employed, 
and is moved from wood to wood as fellings take place. The mill 
works fuU time, some 40,000 cubic feet of timber passing tfarou^ 
it annually, the principal conversions being for baulks, fencing, 
colliery sleepers, etc. Thinnings of every size , and kihd are 
utilized profi.tably. 

The woodlands have been under systematic m4n^ement 
(with the exception of the years 188^1920} for more than a 
century. As a result the series of age-classes is in a fair way to 
becoming entice, and would .protebly h^ve been (K)mpletel^ so 
but for the abnormal fellings necessitated by the Great Wsjp. 
^6 problem: create by feUings has been admirably 
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met. On so many estates, the owners of which are enthusiastic 
foresters, “ backwardations ” of this kind are wiped out by 
replanting on the grand scale with the result that, though the 
devastated areas are brought under production in the quickest 
possible time, a disproportionate area erf even-aged forest is 
brought into being, and all hope of a sustained yield must be 
abandoned for at least a generation. At Healey, however, a 
wiser judgment is in evidence. Having a total woodland area 
of about 1,600 acres and (Scots pine being the dominant ^ecies) 
a TmwTnnTYi rotation of seventy years, the ideal annual coup 
under normal circumstances would not exceed 24 acres ; but, to 
meet the devastated war areas, the annual planting during the 
last fifteen years has been increased to a mean of 54 acres, with 
the results that past excessive fellings have been wiped out, the 
woodlands will in future be worked on their ideal rotation, and 
the plantations that have been formed during this mitial period 
are of a size and age series that can readily be absorbed into the 
correct rotation. 

But it is in the matter of records that Healey is pre-eminent 
among the estates entered in the competition. The judges were 
given access to a iCTiarkable record of forest operations, plantings, 
sales, costings, profits, etc., covering a period of more than lOO 
years, and complete was this record that it would have 

been possible for them with its aid to view the estate and 
obtain a& requisite information concerning the woodlands, even 
if no responsible person had been present to answer their ques¬ 
tions. The record included an appendix containing a description 
of every compartment under the headings: index number; name 
of jfiantation; situation; area; altitude; aspect; soil; previous 
crops; date of planting; species; treatment required ; general 
notes. If there were added to it a chapter on future policy the 
report might well stand as a model working plan for private 
estate woodlands. 

The silver medal was awarded to Colonel G. F. T. Leather, 
Hiddleton Hall, Belford, Northumberland, His woodlands, at 
piresent 650 acres in extent, are of great interest and educational 
value to forestem and owners of States, because on this estate, 
mxm perhaps than any other, efficient conversion and utilmtion 
are r^arded as the mst wd most important objective of the 
timber producer. At Middleton the sawmill is the centre of 
woodQla^ managem^t, and the plantations £ure the fodder which 
must keep it In food from year’s end to year’s end. This is 
evidmbed by the equipment that has been set up for handling 
and oonver&gihe fell^ timber wd which is probably as com- 
iribte as wy that can be found on a private estate^-^rtainly more 
complete &an an j cm estates of a rimi.te size. - A narrow-gauge 
railway,' for e:iw|de, ocmi^ots all of the woodlands with the 
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sawmill, and by its means timber is conveyed direct from the felliog 
area to the point of conversion. Arrived there, it is shot down a 
ramp on to a sliding table and carried into the mill. In the mil] 
itself are a rack bench, a small circular saw for cutting firewood 
and small material, a band saw and a pianiog machme. In 
addition, there is a pressure creosoting plant 28 feet long by 6 feet 
diameter, with a capacity of 6,500 gallons. Equipment such as 
the above involves, of course, a very high capital cost, requiring 
a proportionately high annual turnover if a profit is to be shown, 
and at Middleton the sawmill is working at full time throtighout 
the year—^the acid test for any manufacturing concern. 

The growth and health of the plantations are good. Softwoods 
cover by far the greater part of the area, the soil and situation 
being unsuited to broad-leaved species. Thinning is carried out 
systematically. Colonel Leather is a strong advocate of pruning 
and, in the case of Douglas fiir, prunes his stems up to 20 feet. 

Planting is proceeding at the rate of 25 acres a year, which 
(as new ground is being added to the forest area) indicates a 
rotation of approximately thirty-five years. Since local condi¬ 
tions enable small-sized material to be converted at a profit, this 
may well be the best rotation, financially, upon which to work 
the woods. The judges did not have access to %ures showing 
costings or profit and loss in past years. 

The bronze medal was awarded to H. D. Outhbert, Esq., 
Beaufront Castle, Hexham. The woodlands on this estate differ 
markedly from those seen at Healey and Middleton in tiuee 
respects, viz,, size, history and conditions governing the working 
policy. As regards size, the Healey woods are more than 1,®)0 
acres in extent, and those at Middleton are more than 650 acres, 
while the Beaufront Castle woods are about ^ acres. As 
reg^ds history, the Healey woods have been under systematic 
management for more than 100 years, and those at Middleton 
for more than fifty years, but at Beaufront Castle systematic 
management has been inaugurated by the present owner. As 
regards conditions govOTiing the working policy, both Healey 
and Middleton, because of their situation, have little nted to 
pay any great attention to amenity, but at Beaufront one-fifth 
of the area adjoins the house, and amenity is in consequence of 
the first importance. It will easily be seen, therefore, that a 
comparison betw^ Healey and Middleton, on the one hand, 
and Beaufront on the other is not ^y to make, for Beaufront 
is, so far as the woodlands are cpncOTied, of an entirely different 
character, and has entirely different problems and possibilities. 

A woc^and, area of this size and description is hi many ways 
more diflBiouit to manage wisely than one of a greater area, and 
Mr. Outhbert cannot be too highly commend^ for the good 
judgment with which he is taokli^ faia znaUy problems, and the 
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personal enthusiasm and attention mth which he is forwarding 
the wellbeing of his woods. 

No written working plan was shown to the judges, but the 
woods are being develop^ on a definite working poEoy. When 
Mr. Guthbert took over the woodlands they consisted of the 
usual mixture—a few young plantations, wi^ a preponderance 
of mature timber, about half which was of good quality, while 
the remainder was more or less rubbish. He decided, rightly, that 
the removal of the rubbish and the substitution of productive 
young plantations was the first essential, and this has been 
effected during the past nine years with the results that: (a) there 
are now the beginnings of an age-class series; (6} productive 
young crops have been substituted for unproductive over-mature 
crops; and (c) future fellings should be entirely productive. (It is 
worthy of note that even during the initial years of the scheme 
the woodlands have been worked without loss and, in some years, 
at a profit.) 

The young plantations are thriving and well tended, and the 
species plant^ have been well selected. A few marks had to 
be deducted for under-thinning in the middle-aged plantations, 
and for the preponderance of mature and over-mature timber, 
both of which faults, however, were due primarily to past rather 
than present policy. 

The ewe of the amenity woods is exceptionally good. They 
consist for the most part of very beautiful oak and beech, of 
perfect form and considerable size. The boles have been cleaned 
and pruned. In deserving cases, up to more than 50 feet, all 
jMruning and tree surgery operations having been carried out 
with ^ill and care. The judges have seldom seen an estate 
where the ornamental trees are so well looked after. 

Biis estate forms a striking examjde of the financial possi¬ 
bilities of s mal l woodland areas, and of what can be accomplished 
in the space of a few years by an enthusiastic and energetic 
owner. 

NiGsn A. Obdb-Powlett. 

John AnAHsosr. 
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EEPORT OF THE COTOTCIL TO THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF GOVERNORS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY, 

HELD AT THE 

Royai, Ageioultubal Hall. Islihgtoh, Loitdoh-, N., 

On WEDNESDAY, December 11, 1935, at 2.30 p.m. 

Hembershlp. 

1. The Council have to report that the list of Governors and 
Members has xindergone the following changes since the Annual 
General Meeting on December 12, 1934 : 20 new Governors 
(including 3 transferred from the list of Members under Bye¬ 
law 9), and 465 new Members have joined the Society, and 
1 Member has been reinstated under Bye-law 14; whilst ihe 
deaths of 2 life Ck>yemors, 11 Gbvemors, 64 Life Members, and 
169 Members have been reported. 8 Life Membem and 16 
Members have been struck off the books under Bye-law 12, owing 
to absence of addresses; 2 Governors and 98 Members under 
Bye-law 13, for arrears of subscription; 4 Governors and 295 
Annual Members have resigned. 

2. Losses by death during the year include th^ of the 
Sodety’s governing body—Alfred Mansell, Major dive 
Behrens and Lord Cornwallis. 

3. Mr. Mansell joined the Sodety in 1879 and in 1909 he was 
elected to the Council as a representetive of Shropshlie, On the 
ITnance, Journal and Education, Veterinary, Stock Prizes and 
Judg^ Selection Committees he rendered most valuable service 
over a long period. He took an active part during the War In 
the work of &e War Emergency Cbmmitte© set up by the Council. 
On the Society’s behalf he appealed as a witness and gave 
evidence before the lEtoyal Ctommisdon on Food in War-rime. 

4. As mentioned in last yearns Eepo:rt, the Council, to mark 
their appreciation, letadnrf Mir. Msuosm as a “ nominated mem¬ 
ber of their body when he ceased to be an dected representative, 

6. Apart from his activities on behalf of the Royal Agncd- 
tcordl Sodety, Mr. Mans^ for the greater pari< of his usd^ life 
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of eighiy-one years had been a consdstent worker in the cause of 
agriculture. He had a great reputation as a live stock auctioneer, 
was secretary of the Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ Association from 
its foundation, and for long periods was secretary of the Shrop¬ 
shire Chamber of Agriculture and of the Shropshire and West 
hBdland Agricultural Society, He bad also been President of 
the Farmers’ Club. 

6. Major Behrens, who became a member in 1904, had repre¬ 
sented the STorth Biding of Yorkshire on the Council since 1911. 
In 1912 he was elected a Governor. In the last quarter of a 
century he gave useful service on the Veterinary, Stock Prizes 
and Judges Selection Committees. He occupi^ a prominent 
place in the live stock breeding world, and for many years was 
a regular and suoN^ssful eribibitor at the Society’s shows in the 
classes for Hunters, Shorthorn Cattle, Sheep and Pigs. 

7. Lord Cornwallis had been associated with the Society for 
more than fifty years, having been elected a Governor in July, 
1884. In 1893 he joined the Coundi and from that time imtil 
his decease ins was a period of continuous service in various 
capacities. Among the numerous duties he cheerfully undertook 
for the Society firam time to time were those of Steward of 
Implements from 1896 to 18M and from 1910 to 1916, Steward 
cl Forage in 1899, Steward of Finance from 1900 to 1903, and 
Steward of Stock in 1904 and 1905. 

8. During a very difficult and most critical time for the 
Society foUowiog the unfortunate shows at Park Boyal, Lord 
Cornwallis accepted the office of President. The Derby Show 
of 1906 over which he presided proved to be a great success, 
and may be said to have been a turning point in the fortunes of 
the Society. 

9. In the past forty-two years his iordsbip served on nearly 
all the Committees of the Council, and at the time of his death 
he was Chalnnan of the Journal and Education Committee, a 
position he had occupied since 1921. 

10. Lord OcamwalBs had a great record of public service, 
particularly in his own county, where he was afiectionately 
known as the squire of Kent.” One of the ” eider statesmen ” 
on the (bundl, his passing is a grievous loss to the Society. 

11. Thou^ imt oh the Council at the time of his death last 
Sq^mber, Mr. J. L. Luddington from 1909 to, 1926 served as a 
representative of the LSvirion of Gambridgeehire. In those years 
he tcKik his sfaai^ of work oh the Ck>mmitt^, for fourteen of them 
he fiOed the office of (ffiairman ei the Cffiemioal aind Wobum 
Cbniinittee, azicl he was one rf the Society’s representatives on 
tibe X«wes Ag^offitinel !D:uat 
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12. Amongst other (Jovemors and Members whose loss by 
death the Society has to deplore are His Grace The Duke of 
Buccleuch, K.T., His Grace The Duke of Richmond & Gordon, 
M.V.O., D.S.O., Viscount Bridgeman, Lord Dalziel, Lord Dover- 
dale, Lord Gladstone, Lord Kirkley, Lord Somerleyton, G.C.V.O., 
Lord Vaux of Harrowden, Lord Woolavington, G.C.V.O., the 
Hon. A. H. HoUand-Hibbert, Sir A. P. Ashburnham-Clement, 
Bart., Sir Herbert Gibson, Bart., K.B.E., Sir Alfred M. Palmer, 
Bart., Sir Henry C. M. Lambert, K.C.M.G., C.B., Sir Thomas 
Smethurst, E.B.E., Sir James Watt, Sir Sidney Wishart, Lieut.- 
Col. Sir E. Dudley Williams-Drummond, K.B.E., Mr. Thomas 
Ansell, Mr. J. Herbert Benyon, Mr. W. C. Brown, Oapt. G. R. R. 
Colman, Mr. Charles E, Compson, Mrs. J. H. C./Evelyn, Mr. 
E, R. Fordham, Mr. F. W. B. Gubbins, Mr. R. Iletcher 
Heamshaw, F.Z.S., Mr. C. T. Hoare, Mr. Samuel Kidner, 
Mr. James G. McDougall, Mr. Richard Medlicott, Dr. Thomas 
Milbum, Mr. H. C. Pelly, Lieut.-Col. W. Norman Pilkington, 
D.S,0., Mr. Arthur T. ftatt, Mr. J. W. Towler, Mr. E. G. 
Wheler-Galton and Mr. Lewis D. Wigan. 

Numbers on Begister. 

13. These and other changes bring the total number of Gover¬ 
nors and Members on the Register to 9,068, divided as follow: 

143 Life Governors; 

201 Annual Governors; 

1,622 Life Members; 

7,084 Annual Members; 

18 Honorary Members* 

9,068 Total numbers of Governors and Membem, as against a 
toi^ of 9,243 on the Register at the time of the lai^ Annual 
Report. 

ApptuI for Now Momb«i. 

14. ]ApreseiiiiiiigtheAcooiuitsfarl934]i!r. AdeoneiGbau^^ 
of the ImazLoe Gonuaittee, called atteatioa to serious fhll m 

Sodei^’s membeiship since the ytoc 19^, whoa the iuuabi»r 
on the il^gister was 13,620. 

16. To mcFease the membeicship individtud effort is gieaiij 
needed. Governors aad Hd^mhers are therefrare particularly 
invited to ^adeavour to obtain new subscrihaB, and to suggest 
liifi names of any farmers or others interested in agriculture in 
their dirixicts who would be likely to join toe Society. The 
Secretary will, if desiied, write dh»ct to lathes or ^ntlemen 
named,^ar will forward a supply application forms to any 
(^vemor or lumber in order that he .may himself send them to 
prospective mmb^ he may wish to nominate. 
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Presidtne;* 

16. The Ciouncil have decided to recommeiid to the Axuiual 
Gfenerkl Meeting the election of Sir Mer^ Burrell, Bart., as 
President of the Society to hold office until the Annual Meeting 
in 1936. 

Changes In the CoobcII. 

17. On his return to England at the end of bis term of office 
as Governor-General of New Zealand, Viscount Bledisloe has been 
elected a “ nominated member ** of Council. To fill a vacancy 
created by the death of Lord Cornwallis, H.R.H. The Duke of 
Kent, K,6., has been elected a Trustee. 

Eieetions to tho Connell. 

18. Members of Council retiring under the scheme of rotation 
at the forthcoming Annual Meeting are those representing the 
electoral districts of Group A comprising Bedforddiire, Cheshire, 
Cornwall, Derbyshire, Dorset, Hampshire and the Channel 
Islands, Hertfordshire, Lancashire and the Isle of Man, Middleseis, 
Monmouthshire, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Northumberland, 
Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Yorkshire (North Riding), and 
Scotland. Governors and Members registered in those ffistricts 
have been communicated with, and the usual procedure is being 
followed for the election or re-election of representatives for the 
Divisions concerned. 

Dates of CooneQ Meetings In 198S. 

19; The Council have fixed the following dates for their 
meetings in 1936; February 5, March 4, April 1, May 6, 
June 3, July 1 (in Bristol showyard), July 29, November 4, 
December 9. 

Aeeoonts. 

20. Jxi compliance with the bye-laws, the Counoii beg form^y 
to submit the balance-sheet with receipts and payments for the 
year 1934. These accounts were circulated to Governors and 
Members in June last, having been oertffied as correct by the 
Profe^onal Accountants and Auditors. 

Copies of these accounts, and also the Statement of Receipts 
ahd^ l&penditure of the Show held this year at Newcastle, will be 
available for reference at the meeting on December 11. 

Hevoulio Show. 

21. The Towp Moor, again placed at the disposal of the 
Sodety by the City Council and Stewards and Committee of the 
Freemen of Newea^e-upon-l^e, was the site of the sixth Show 
held in dty, and exhibitors in all sections strongly supported 
the Society and made a most interesting and creditable display 
in all sections. The President, H,RJa. the Duke of Kent, 
honoured the Show mth his piesenoe on two days (Wednesday 
and !Ihureday), tod in adffition to conducting the business at tjie 
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Axmual Meeting of Members, took a very keen and personal 
interest in all the departments which he visited and inspected. 
He was accorded a most enthusiastic welcome, particularly by 
the young people exhibiting in the Young Farmers* Club Live 
Stock classes. 

22. Fine weather favoured the Show except during the early 
part of the opening day, and the attendance of 133,520, although 
not so large as on former occasions, was more than might have 
been expected in view of the very depressed conditions in the 
industrial areas on Tyneside. The fibaancial result, viz., a surplus 
of £6,505 14s. 2d., exceeded anticipations, and the Committee 
who took charge of the advertising and publicity work under 
Captain R. Embleton as Chairman, with Mr. Oswid MacBryde 
and Mr. F. Marshall as Secretaries, must be accorded recognition 
and thanks for the work they did in helping to secure this result. 

23. Special exhibits made by local bodies were the Agricul¬ 
tural Education and Research Section organized by Armstrong 
College, and Electricity as applied to Farming and Rural Indus¬ 
tries, staged by the North Eastern Electric Supply Co. 

24. In the Stock Section special classes were provided for 
North Country Breeds of Ponies, Cattle and Sheep, and the entries 
made fuUy justified their inclusion at this Show. In the ring 
the special attractions in the afternoon were the Musical Drive 
of “ F ** (Sphinx) Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery, a Parade 
of Pit Ponies working in the mines of Northumberland and 
Durham, and Working Sheep Dog Demonstrations. 

25. The British Herdsmen*s dub, in conjunction with, the 
Y.M.C.A., continued their good work for the welfare and enter¬ 
tainment of the herdsmen and grooms at ihe Show. 

26. Votes of thanks were ^corded to the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation, the Local Committee and the Freemen at the 
Meeting of Governors and Members in the Showyarf, but par¬ 
ticular mention must be made of the fact that the Town Glerk of 
Newcastle had created something in the nature of a record, he 
having been Local Honorary Secretary on three occasions when 
the Show had visited Newcastle, yiz., in 1908,1923 and 1935. 

27. Visitors from overseas were agaih wdcomed to the Show 
on behalf of the Council by Oolonel Stanyforth, the Steward 
appointed for the pnOTose, and he was assist^ during piorfe of the 
Show by Mr. C. W- Bu Glossop? M.P. Many colonial and foragn 
visdtmrs were rims assisted to see riie Show in the lim 

their disposal, and were afforded every informarion about the 
secrion in whidi they were particularly interest^. Hi^ C^m- 
mi^oners, A^cultural Attach^ to, Foreign Emfoa^es az^ 
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Iiegations, as well as Ministers and Officials of our own Govern¬ 
ment, and a party of 100 Farmers from New Zealand, were also 
conducted round the Show, and expressed their appreciation of 
the services and hospitality rendered to them. 

On the Sunday after the Show a “ rally ” of the British 
legion branches in the North Eastern Area was held in the large 
ring, the Society having agreed to place the grand stand and ring 
at Sbieir difi 5 K)sal for th^ purpose. 

.€l«ri; of Works. 

29. The resignation of Mr. Thomas Brown, Clerk of Works, 
caused unfortunately through falling health, wffl be regretted by 
the members of the Society, and particularly by those who were 
exhibitors at the annual shows. He had serv^ the Society for 
over fifly-seven years, and his devotion to duty, his helpfulness 
and courtesy had m^e him many friends. The Council has 
granted to him and Mrs. Brown a retiring allowance, and a record 
of his long and valuable services will be engrossed, signed by the 
Resident, and forwarded to him. 


H«« Zffiplftmaiiti. 

SO. One Silver Medal was awarded by the judges of ** New 
Zmiplements ” at the Newcastle Show to Messrs. Blackstone & 
Co., Ltd., for a Tractor Tran^rtable Bake. 

31. On the recommendation of the Judges, the Council have 
agreed'to the tests of the Botary Cultivate^ entered by the 
B. H. Brown En^eering Co., Ltd., and the One Horse Motor 
Mower entered by A. C. Bamlett, Ltd., bemg deferred until next 
year. 

nraetoi Trials. 

3®. The Implement Committ^ of the Council are at present 
considedng the desirability of again organizing Trials of Agri¬ 
cultural Tutors, and they hope to make a recommendation to 
the Oojmoil on the question and as to date and place of such 
tnals, if decided upon, early next year. 


T«i9g FsnHn’ IstoiBsSoBsI JuAsiag Contest. 

; With teams tepresenting the U.S.A., Northern Ireland, 
Wate, SootJand and England the entry for the 14th International 
Bairy Catte Judgiag Contest, held in the showyard at Newcastle, 
oonfifetutw a reoord; Gompetutioh on * this occasion was excep- 
ticma% and the En^ah team only just won bom Scotland, 

with Nospem Ireland and the U,S.A. not far behind. The 


W. im ^ ynm mv€sb times, Khe TJ.S-du six times, 

ana Nwfibem iralaiid 0006. * 
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Yoang Farmers* Stoek. 

35. A new departure whiok aroused considerable interest at 
this year’s Show was the esiibition of live stock belonging to 
members of Young Farmers’ Clubs. Entries, of which there were 
about 150, were conJSned to members of the Clubs in the two 
counties of Northumberland and Durham. They provided a 
highly creditable exhibition, and were much adimred when 
paraded in the large ring for inspection by the public. The 
President visited this section of the Show and personally con¬ 
gratulated the winners of the prizes on their good fortune. 

Woodlands, Plantations and Nnnerles. 

36. Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland and Westmor¬ 
land formed the area of this year’s competition. There were 47 
entries. Lowther Estates Limited gained the Boyal EngKali 
Forestry Society’s Gold Medal for the best plantation. In the 
class for the best-managed woodlands on an estate of not less 
than 1,000 acres, the First Prize (Silver Gilt Medal) was won by 
Col. W. St. A. Warde-Aldam, D.S.O., Healey Hall, Biding Mill. 

37. Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, Worcestershire and Hereford¬ 
shire have been selected as the area for the Woodlands, 
Plantations and Estate Nurseries Competition in 1936. 

Awards to Farm Workers. 

38. Medals and certificates for long service have been awarded 
to farm workers this year as under :— 

Ymrs ' 

Service. NOBTHUMBEBLAND. 

58. Bohert Dmm, Beanley, Eglinghain, Northumberland. 

52. James Turnbull, Shanklin House, Prospect Cottages, Bedlington. 

51. George Stamiers, Shanldiouse OoUiezy Fajm, C^mlington. 

48. Ninian Anderson, West Wilkwood, Harbottle, Horpe&. 

47. Thomas Charlton, Newton, Harbottle, M<»!peth. 

45. James Blain, West l^arm<mth, OonduU-on-Tweed« 

44. Peter Pringle, North Moor Farm, Seaton Belaval. 

41. William Lind^y, Warton, Thropton, Morpe^. 

41. John Bogerson, Oartington, Thropton, Morpe^i. 

40. Stephen Emer^n, South Lodge, Blagdon, j^ton Bum. 

40. John Melrose, Be^ Farm, Beal, Northumberland. 

40. John Purvis, GreensiBeld, Alnwick. 

BX7BHAM. 

58. John Johnson, 17, Grange Cottages, CoundcKi, Bishq^ AucktemcL 

53. John Thomas Hardy, Green He^ Farm, Hpwdm-le-Wear. 

50. John Metcalfe, 8, West Avenue, Coundi^ Bishop Auckland. 

49. Balph Metoalle, 6, Gmige HUI, Bishc^ Auckland. 

46. George Hope, 5, Gi»nge BLill, Bifidrop Auckland. 

46. John Jos6]^ Jackson, West Newlards, Frosterley, Ck>. Durham. 

44. ^ Thomas Bodgers, 17, South View, Macrmgton, FmyhilL 

43.! Thomas Bi^ih, Oauney Hill Cotta^, Bi^op Aucddand. 

43. John Turner, Over the Hill, Hou^ton-le-Spimg« ^ 

40. < George William Wood, Dpl^lham, Maxske^-Sea. 

40. Mary Elizabeth Wray, il^h Quarry Bum Farm, Hunwick, Willing* 
;' , ton.' 
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OTHER COTJNTIES. 

77. George Mardiall, The Home Farm, Audley End, Safeon Walden. 

67* Ephraim Burton Judge, The Bungalow, Barnards, Vines Cross, 
Sussex. 

61. Benjamin Hygate, 2, Warren Cottages, Handeross, Sussex. 

60. George Joles, Thatched Cottage, SatcheU Farm, Hamble, South¬ 
ampton. ^ 

50. Robert Crowe, Appleton Farm, West Newton, ]png s Lynn. 

48. liiomas Simpson, Charlwood, Ropley, Bfampshire. 

47. WDUam Neller, Charlwood, Ropley, Hampshire. 

46. William Broomfield, Grange Farm, Netley Abbey, Southampton. 

43. John James Blnks, Church View, Well, Bedale. 

43. John Sayers, 3, Twineham Grange Cottages, Twineham, Haywards 
Heath. 

42. Jamas Squires, Colworth, Chichester. 

411. John Faulder, Brackenburgh Home Farm, Calthwaite, Penrith. 

41. George Housby, Old Garswood, Wigan. 

41. Wrfiw Charles Neame, 6, Chapel Row, Heme, Kent. 

39. Service qualifyizig for a Medal is forty years on the same 
or different holdings with one employer, or forty years on the 
same holding with Afferent employers. Farm workers (male or 
female)—excluding gardeners, grooms and gamekeepers—^in any 
part of Bngland or Wales, are eligible for the awards. Claims on 
behalf of faim workers must be made through County Agricul¬ 
tural Sodeties on special forms which may be obtained from the 
Secret^ of the l^yal Agricultural Society of England, at 16, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.l. 

Bristol Sbsw, 1936. 

40. The 95th Annual Exhibition of the Society will be held 
in Ariiiton Park, Bristol, on a site kindly provided by the Hon. 
Mrs. Smyth, 

FHza Sheet. 

41. Offers of ChampioB and ol^er pdzes have been received 
from the following^Shire Horse Sodeiy, C3yde«lale Horae 
Sodety, Suffolk Horse Society, British Percheron Horse Society, 
Hunters’ Improv^^t aud National light Horse Breeding 
Society, Hation^ Pony Soci^y, Arab Horse Society, Shetland 
Pony Stud Bock So<ne1y, Shorthorn Sodeiy, Hereford Herd Book 
Sodeiy, Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society, Sussex Herd Book 
SodHS^, Sussa Cattle Breeders’ Society of South AMoa, WeMi 
Hack ^tfle Soimty, Lou^om Cattle Society, Aberdeen-Aigus 
Gattie Socfety, English Aberdeen-^agus Cattle Association, Dun 
and Belted Glalloway Chttte Breeders’ iUsodaticm, QaJloway 
Cattle Sode^, Dai^ Sh(nrthom Association, Z4nGolnBhire Bed 
Shcnthom Asacdai^, South Devon Herd Bock Society, Bed 
Pck Cattle Society, Blue Albion Cattle Society, ]^:itidi Ivesian 
Cattfe Sodety, Ayrshire Cattie Hieid :^k Sbdeiy, Ijin gliati 
GaoBBey Catile Sodety, Eogl&h Jersey Cattie Sodety, British 
Entry Cattie.Sodety, Dexter (kittle Soofety, Britidi Ckot Sodety, 
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Oxford Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, Shropshire Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, Southdown Sheep Society, Hampshire 
Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, Suffolk Sheep Society, 
Dorset Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, Dorset Horn Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, Wiltshire Horn Sheep Society, Ryeland 
Hock Book Society, Kerry HSU (Wales) Hock Book Society, 
Clun Forest Sheep Breeders’ Association, Lincoln Longwool 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, Leicester Sheep Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion, Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders, Wensleydale 
Longwool Sheep Breeders’ Association, Kent or Romney Marsh 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, Welsh Mountain Sheep Hock Book 
Society, Black Welsh Mountain Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
National Pig Breeders* Association, Large Black Pig Society, 
Gloucesterstee Old Spots Pig Society, Essex Pig Society, National 
Long White Lop-ear^ Pig Society, National Welsh Society. 

Special Prizes are being offered in the Poultry section by the 
Croad Langshan Club, Sussex Poultry Club, Columbian Wyan¬ 
dotte Club, Buff Orpington dub, British Jersey Giant dub, 
British Black Bamevelder Club, Welsummer Club, Rhode Island 
Red Club, Plymouth Rock Society, Buff Plymouth Rock dub. 

Closing of Entries. 

42. Intending exhibitors at Bristol are reminded that the 
final date for receiving entries of live Stock is May 9th. Entries 
for Produce close on May 20th, and entries for Poultry, !%gs, 
and Butter-making Competitions on May 30th. 

Applications for space in the Implement, etc., Department 
must be made not later than March 20th. 

Agrieiiltiixal Education and ReaeareA ExtlMti. . 

43. For the purpose of organizmg Agrieultuxal Educatkm 
and Research exhibits at future Shows of the Society, a Com¬ 
mittee has been formed consisting of three representatiyes of 
Council, three of the Ministry of Agriculture, and one of the 
AgrieulturaJ Research Council, with power to co-opt repr^n^ 
tives of the appropriate local bodi^ in the area of the two forik* 
coming shows and of the past show. 

44. Under the ehairmanaup of Sir Willitoi Dtopi^,^ the 
Committee are now engaged bn the preparations for the ^duMtion 
to be held in the showy^ at Bmtol next year, 

Show WclT«vkaiii]pl«i In iSN. 

45. The Corporation of Wolverhampton extroded a eordiad 
mvititibn to the Society to hold the show there in 1937. Lord 
Wrottedfey has kmdly con^nted to provide a sit© for the show** 
ymKiinWx^ 
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46. The invitation was conveyed to the Council by the Mayor 
of Wolverhampton, the Town Clerk and other officials personally 
at the Newcastle Show, and their kindness in attending the Show 
was referred to by the President in his address to the members at 
the General Meeting on July 4, when the invitation was accepted 
with acclamation by the Council and members present. 

Show of 1988. 

47. Cardiff, as has been already reported, will be the venue of 
the Show in 19SS. 

48. The Royal Welsh Agricultural Society have decided 
not to hold their annual exhibition in 1938, and as the result 
of a conference between representatives of the two Societies, 
arrangements mutually satisfactory to both bodies have been 
agreed upon with regard to the privileges to be extended to 
the members of the iSiyal Welsh Society. 

At Argontmo Show. 

49. The customary request was made to the Council by the 
Argentiae Bxael Society to appoint a Judge of Shorthorn Cattle 
tot the Show at Palermo in September. Mr. Charles Crombie, of 
dhiny jj^me Farm, Sauohen, Aberdeenshire, agreed to undertake 
this duty, at the invitation of the Council. Towards the end of 
July the Society were asked to send another gentleman to 
Argdoism to judge Hereford Cattle. Fortunately, at short 
tmtace, Mr. W* 6. 0. Britten, the Secretary of the Breed Society, 
consented to undertake this task. 

. . Gtrmaa Agrtouttiiral Show. 

50. The Secretary and Consulting Engineer visited the show 
at Hamburg at the end of May last, and interesting notes and 
observations have been made for the use of the Committees 
ooxiemied in the organization of the Royal Show. 

Obsialaa! nep«rtm«at. 

51. Agem aoms fallmg-off in the samptes submitted by 
membm has been experienced, tb.e nnmbWs bei^ now 93 
M agunst 124 in 1934. But t&e applications made, wbile 
indadiDg bat little (d a rontane natoie, have freqnentlj emblemed 
qtiestanoB of impcntance, and largely concerned ^tb cases where 
mbeBB or dea& of stock has oebonsd throng^ the presence of 
ix^nrions n^cedisQts in pandiased feoling-staSs. 

S2.iugre)gBxds^Bap^yandprioesofFertiiise{c8andlWl- 
ipg-at&&thea» has been but change. important matter 

<4 ^ ooeoixenee—in feeding-st^^ Castor has, bowower, 
engag^ oibae attenrion, and 9 .mte a nnmb^.of oasm bave been 
InTsriagated in wMob the trouble has been dearfy traeed to 
Oasbv beiig preemit. In mme of these eases, hoTsever, has it. 
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been possible to make use of the provisions of the Fertilisers and 
Feeding StufEs Act as it at present stands, and the inability of 
these provisions to cope with such cases and to enable the trouble 
to be traced back to its original source, has been abundantly 
exemplified. It would, therefore, seem very necessai^ to get the 
Act strengthened in certain respects, so that it may be made a 
really effective one. 

63. The Chemical Committee have to regret the death, in 
September, of Mr. J. L. Luddington, who from 1914 to 1927. had 
been their Chairman. 


Botanical Department. 

54. The climatic conditions throughout the greater part of 
the growing season were again characterized, in most parts of the 
country, by a deficiency in the rainfall. As a general result the 
enquiries reaching the Botanical Department were of a very 
similar nature to those of the two previous seasons. Damage to 
pastures through the spread of drought-resistant weeds or the 
invasion of bumt-out patches by annuals, and the failure of 
“ seeds ” sown under cereal crops, were noteworthy features. 
As before, plant diseases, with the exception of the foot-rots of 
cereals, were less serious than usual. The two distinctive features 
of the season were the unusually forward conditions of all crops 
at the beginning of the year, and the check to growth brouj^t 
about by the severity of the frosts in May. The former state of 
affairs was responsible for a number of enquiries on the advis¬ 
ability of omitting the usual top dressmgs of aEtificial manures 
in the spring, whust the latter resulted in many enquiries with 
regard to frost damage in crops, forest trees and garden {dants. 
Tbieir number, however, did not ooznpensate for a falling-off in 
other sections, and the annual aggregate will probably be lowpr 
than in 1934. 

ZoplciJeiU DcpsrtmcBt. 

56. Mosfcof wdl'toq^inseQlipesteof cix^aMiaaniall^' 
r^irtod from one disfxict or soother, but certaao of iltesa sn» 
asosHy cou^oucob io a particular year for ^pe<M aitdi inifo-, 
spread.danmge. Thfo diatinotion, for 1835, would ae^ to 
to three very faouliar fosects—“ leath^jaOket,” “ Qat'Wor^ ’ 
aod “ Codling motb.” Advice r^ord to; these aod aevea^ 
other pests has been givtoi to mexobera of Society, birt the 
Zoologist would weloonie ao increase la the oumbra of 
tioos for infonn^oo about aoy inseet. tospeoted of injurii^ 
planto or aoimals, or interestang for aaj other roBson. A certain 
number of spechnens have b^ reoriv^ for identifi^tion, f<w 
most part paxtoites cd animaiB or Insects ottaddbog stored 
prddustB. . . ' . 
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VeteztBMf? Department. 

66. Members of the Society have as usual taken advantage of 
their privileges by consulting the College (through their local 
veterinary surgeons in many cases) in certain ailments of farm 
stock, and the College staff have jteely given assistance in 
elucidatmg obscure disease problems, suggesting means either 
preventive or curative by which the losses have been curtailed. 

67. There has been an increased demand for advice and labora¬ 
tory help in the control of mastitis, the most common form of 
which (a chronic one) can be controlled by the separation of 
infected and non-infected cows based on the laboratory tests of 
their milk. It is advised that infected cows shall be milked last 
and segregated as far as local service permits; and investigations 
are still proceeding in regard to the practicability of the treatment 
of infectisd animals. 

68. A service has now been instituted by which small samples 
of milk from each cow in the herd are subjected to laboratory 
examination with a view to picking out those in the herd not yet 
showing active signs of the trouble. By this means it is possible 
to remove such cows or to detect them so that they are milked 
last in order to prevent infection of the healthy ones. 

69. With contagious abcartion, the blood agglutination test is 
now being increasingly iec<^3aized as the only really satisfactory 
way of dealing with this trouble, and there is a growing and wel- 
omne tendency on the part of the owners to have all breeding 
animals in the herd test^ with a view to eradication rather than 
merely to test a few individual animals which are for some reason 
snapect. 

60. An essential point which has to be emphasized is the 
separation of reactors and non-reactors when at lili^rty in pastures 
or in yards, and the value of calving down all animals in boxes, 
as it is at this time that there is mo^ risk of the spread of infec¬ 
tion, both hrom aborting animals and those whidi are expected 
but do not abort. When tied up it is worth while here to note 
ijbat it is posBibb to keq) reactors and non-reactors in the same 
shed without fear of contagion. Great care should be taken with 
newly pmchas^ animals, whic^ should be isolated until tested. 
That this eradication work is gaining popularity is evidenced by 
the numerous requests which reach the Besearch Institute, 

61. A numb^ of enquiries have been made regarding disease 
in young calves and a Imge number of carcases have reached the 
CoHege for post-mortem examination. 

Investigations have been made into contagious pneu¬ 
monia and "Rnyte Scour of calves, and some original work has 
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been done on similar lines to the research of continental and 
American authorities. 

63. In regard to the other farm animals, advice has been given 
in respect of the treatment of warbles in cattle, elimination of 
lice from horses, and the effects of intestinal worms in colts; 
whilst numerous post-mortem examinations have also been made 
of pigs in connection with outbreaks of infectious disease. 

Animal Diseases. 

64. Outbreaks of Anthrax, Parasitic Mange and Sheep Scab 
during the first nine months of the year ail ^owed a reduction 
on those for the corresponding period of 1934; the position 
regarding Swine Fever and Foot and Mouth Ihsease was not so 
favourable. Of the last-mentioned, there were several outbreaks 
in the first half of the year. After the end of June followed a 
period of freedom from fresh outbreaks, but on September 25 
the Ministry of Agriculture, in the Press, called the attention of 
stock owners to the fact that four outbreaks had been confirmed 
on widely separated premises, two in Glamorgan, one in Mon¬ 
mouthshire, and the other in Warwickshire. In only one of these 
was the existence of disease reported by the owner of the animals. 
The diseased animals in all these outbreaks contracted the infec¬ 
tion at Newport (Mon.) market on September 16, but it was 
ascertained that animals from the infected premises had recently 
been exposed in markets at Usk and Stratford-on-Avon. Owners, 
particularly those in South Wales and the Midlands, were ihere- 
fore ^dally warned to keep, a careful watch on the coition 
of health of their stock. 

With reference to sheep scab, the Oouncil have le^ed with 
satisfaction that, as the result of the energetic measures a4<^ted> 
the disease has completely eradicated from fibe Pei^ disiadet 
in fourteen months. The (Jouncil wish to call particular attenfem 
to this fact, as it bears out what they have always preached, via,, 
that it only needs the goodwill of the farmers to bring; about 
desired end. 

Beqgmt loi Foot sb 4 Hontii DBomo SomatoIu 

65. A sum of £100 has been bequeathed to the Socaety by 
George William Gordon, de<^a^, for tbe promotion of researdi 
work in Foot and Mouth Disease. The Conned have decid^ 
to hand over Ihis bequest to the Agncultuxal Besearch Council. 

LoBioa Ststiosu 

66. Although it passed out of the control of the Sodety at 
the end of March last ye^, the Oouncil note with satisfaction the 
use made of the London Qu^urzmtlne Station mider the Mimst^ 
cd Agriculture.' One point disdosed by the figures for 1934 was 
i^ho great help the. free heights to the Union of South Africa were 
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to the importers in that country. The Council therefore decided 
to commiznicate with the High Commissioners of all the Dominions 
and Colonies urging that the subsidized freights arrangements 
which obtained when the station was first opened, and which 
ceased at the time of the financial crisis, shoidd again be insti¬ 
tuted. 

67. In August the Ministry circulated to Breed Societies a 
statement showing that there was a deficit on the working of the 
station for the fii^nciai year of 1934 of £982. Although this 
deficit is in excess of the sum of £700, the average contribution 
contemplated by the Treasury towards the maintenance of the 
^tion, breeders and eixpoiters of stock will be glad to learn that 
it is not proposed, without further experience of the working of 
the station, to make any increase in the fees charged for the use 
of the station. The question will, however, be reviewed in a 
year’s time. 

Attested Herds. 

68. In Eebniaiy the Council had before them a circular letter 
from the Mmistry of Agriculture, together with a document 
describing the aarai^ments m England and Wales made by the 
Mmistry under Section 9 of the Milk Act, 1934, and approv^ by 

Tr^uiy, for promofang the establishment of cattle herds 
officially certffied to be free fcom tuberculosis. The scheme came 
into oj^ration on Pebroasy 1. A letter embodying the Council’s 
vieiia and criticisms of the scheme was sent to the Mimstry, and 
later these views were empharijz^d by Sir Merrik Burrell, Gapt. 
Johnstone and Mr. Bobezt Hobbs on behalf of the Society at an 
interview with Mimstry officials. 

69- On the 8th August a letter was received from the Ministry 
statisg that, after six months’ experience of the working of the 
acihema, fte Mmisfcry had come to the conclusion that it needed 
revision in order to make it more attractive to herd-owners. 
The draft of a revised scheme wcfcs enclosed and observatioim were 
invited at m early date. It was not then possible to submit this 
to a meetang of the Council, but the Secretary forwarded the 
draft adteme to the Chairman of the Veterinary Committee, who 
wrote a m^orwdum embod3nng his obseGcvations, and these 
were ^pported by Mr^ BurMtt and Mr. Glossop at a conference 
with Mhristy officials on September 194 

’ 70. J.% is understood that it is the Government’s intention in 
the revised scheme to aftord substantial inducements to 

hmis who undertake the eradication of tuberculosis 
TOm then: herds and qualify for certificates of attestation. The 
Mimsfery of Agriculture and ihe Department of A^culture for 
Soot*^ have been engaged in oonsultafeion with various agricul- 
taraT bodies ecmcmined with r^ard to the terms (A the revised 
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scheme, and they hope to be in a position shortly to publish its 
terms. 

71. The first register of herds, attested up to August 31, 
covers fifty-eight herds, thirty-one in England and twenty-seven 
in Scotland. 

Aeeredited Frodacers* Scheme. 

72. A resolution in the following terms passed by the Council 
of the Shorthorn Society received the support of the Council:— 

“ The Council wishes to draw attention to Condition A (1) 
of Part ni of the Third Schedule of the Milk (Special Designa* 
tions) Order, 1923, which Order has been adopted as regtilating 
the conditions of the Accredited Producers’ Scheme, namely, 
" No animal which to the knowledge of the owner of the herd 
has at any time been tested with tuberculin and hae reacted 
to the test shall form part of or be added to the herd.’ 

“ In the opinion of the Council this condition, by encourag¬ 
ing producers to refrain from testing their herds, will be a 
deterrent influence in freeing our herds from tuberculosis, 
and will make it impractical for any Accredited producer to 
work up a Grade A (T.T.) or Attested herd. 

^^The Council recommends that the condition i^all be 
deleted from the Order,” 

The Minister of Health, the Council were subsequently 
informed, had this provision under consideraMon in ooxmection 
with the preparation of a new Special Designations Order, which 
will be proceeded with as soon as practicable. He was 
prepared in the meantime to make an amending order to d^ 
with this one particular matter. 

Sp9]iUng«f's Bov!n« AaS-TafemSods VaMiaiL 

73. Haviog considered the Beport cm. Spahlinger Bspeti- 
’ meats in Nortbem Irelai^ 1931-1934, the Cotdudl (Hmrader tbst 

a soffidmit ease Itas been made out, and that nn time sbonld be 
wasted or money spared in oanying out wbat further expod^ 
mentation the Government’s advisem tiunk nebessaiy. 

Banuch CBailiiw. 

74. In reoent volumes of the Journal there have already 
appeared reports on experimmits at the iN^cdEolk Agrioulturu 
Station on the disp<»sd of Sngor Beet by-produots. tibe feeding 
of beet tops to fattening cai^ imd to fatten^ she^ has been 
discussed. How the account of tiie whole sedes of these experi¬ 
ments trill conduded by the publit^tion in tibe next Journal 
of a repoart deahng with the nutnmdal value of beet tops when 

foljed by j^eep and whw I^o^ed 
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76. Invesfcigataons which have been in progress for some time 
have been carried a stage farther with the aid of grants from the 
Committee. These include work on Lucerne and Clover inocula¬ 
tion, and on the use of electric power for bam machinery at the 
Bothamsted Escperimental Station; and Eesearch on Bovine 
Mastitis at the Animal Pathology Eesearch Institute of the 
Boyal Veterinary College. 

76, Ifew work for which the Committee have allocated grants 
this year is as follows : Grass Seeds Misture Triab conducted 
by the Welsh Plant Breeding Station ; Pig Feeding Experiments 
at Cambridge University Farm ; an investigation into the eradi¬ 
cation of Ticks from Sheep Grazings undertaken by Armstrong 
College; Walnut Culture at East MaUing Eesearch Station; 
and a new investigation at the Norfolk Station into the Cumula- 
Mve Effects on a light arable soil of various methods in the 
di^sal of beet tops and straw. 

77. The report of the Eesearch Committee on the progress 
of their work during the year will appear in the next issue of the 
Journal. The volume will also include The Farmer's Guide to 
Agneuliural Feseareh in 1934. A small number of reprints of 
the Guide will again be available for sale at a nominal price of Is. 
to the staffs wd students of Agricultural Colleges and Farm 
Institute. 

Boys] AgrieiiltiirE! Beneyo!eni InstltnUon. 

78* In response to a special appeal made to the Society by 
Lord Eltisley on the occasion of the 76th anniversary of the 
Ro 3 ral Agricultural Benevolent Institution, of which he is 
Chairman, the Council have made a donation of £250. 

Queen Victoria Gilts. 

79. For the ensuing year the Trustees of the Quean Victoria 
Gifts Fund made a grant of £140 to the Eoyal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institurion to be allocate as five gifts of £10 
each to Male Candidates, two gifts of £20 each to Married 
Coopfes, five gifts of £10 each to Female Candidates ; the dis¬ 
tribution in each class to be left until after the election to pensions 
by the lostitation. 

Since the fund was raised in 1897, £6,580 has been paid over 
to the Institution. 

XnOitli for Cattle Pnfliolw. 

80. In the aimual exanunaiibn for ihe Sodety's prizes held at 
tiie Boya! Vetmoary College, the Slver Medal was won by Mr. 
J. A. J. Venn, of Marlborough House, Saltaah, Cornwall, and the 
Bronze Medal by Mr. P. M. Sutton, of 6, Holland Park Avenue, 
London. The examination was (xmducted by the Professors of 
the College and: comprised written and oral work in the diseases 
of oattib, sheep and swine. 
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National Diploma in Agrienltnre. 

81. At the thirty-sixth annual examination held this year at 
the University of lleeds from April 9 to 16, the following forty- 
nine candidates were successful in gaming the National l^ploma 
in Agriculture:— 

Hugh Arbuthhott, Glasgow Umversity & West of Scotlaaid Agri- 
cuLtural College* 

Leslie! Albert Arscott, Seale Hayne Agricultural College^ Newton 
Abbot, Devon. 

Eondesley Wilkins Baker, University College of Wales, Aberyst¬ 
wyth. 

Charles Milfred Brayseaw, University of Leeds. 

Anna Burns, Glasgow University & West of Scotland Agricultural 
College. 

Gordon Kadwbll Cabban, South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, 
Kent. 

Harry Cavendish Curson, University of Leeds. 

Constantine Damoglou, Seale Hayne Agricultural College, Newton 
Abbot. 

Michael John Douglass, South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, 
Kent. 

Hugh Ferguson, Glasgow University & West of Scotland Agricultural 
College. 

Frederick Henry Foster, South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, 
Kent. 

Geofebey Fisher Francis, University of Leeds. 

Malcolh Gtilies, West of Scotland A^cultural College, Glasgow. 

Edward Kenneth Gbottehs, University College of Wales, Aberyst¬ 
wyth. 

Arthur Guy, South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 

Wtlltah Hazl, West of Scotland Agricultural Oc^ege, Glacgow. 

Ebnest George Harmer, Seale Hayne Agricultural College, Newton 
Abbot. 

Geoffrey Percy Jahes Hoddell, Midland Agdeultuifd College^ 
Sutton Bonington, Lou^borou^. 

Charles Baton HowAxtD, West of Scotland Agricultiiral Cb^ag^ 
Glasgow. 

John Fraser Hunter, West of Scotland Agricqltqral OoSbjE^ 
Glasgow. 

John Jones, University of Leeds. 

Christopher Ejngslsbty, East Anglian Institute of Agriecdtm^ 
Chebnsford. 

Wzuhah; Kitchener Letheren, Seale myne Agricultural Coilege, 
Newton Abbot, 

John Elwyn Lewis^ University of Leeds, 

David ESljuous Livingstone, Univeacrity of Beading. 

WiLLiB Ebbs Lloyd-Jones, Univerritry OoH^ of Wales, Abesyst^ 
■■wyth, 

William Lonorigg, Airosfewrag Ckillege, Newoastio-on-T^yne. 

Archer Lynam, Midland Agricultum College, Sutton Boningtwi. 

William Smith MaGFarquhab, WeBFt of Sooriand Agrioultural Cc^Oege, 
Glasgow. 

John MAmMENT, University of Leeds. 

WnajAM Mangan, IZa, Cheapside, HigSi Boad^ Wood Greoi, Lcaidon, 
N.22. 

aEORGSK Joyce Matthews, Midland Agrirndtozal College, Sutton 
, Bonington* - ■ ' ; 
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TaoHAS Neil, Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyn^ 

Dkbek Geobge Falmeb, Seale Hayne Agricultural College, Newton 


Geob^^atebsost, Glasgow University & West of Scotland Agricul- 
Gbage Picx^^Glasgow University & West of Scotland Agricultural 
WAL^^ia Kitchib, Glasgow University & West of Scotland Agri¬ 
jroHNSTOK FbaseS Bobb, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Jobk ^otebt Edwabd Booebs, South Eastern Agricultural College, 

Whj^^ Albbbt Scbiven, Seale Hayne Agricultural College, Newton 

Abbot. , ^f « 

Asdbssw SHiBP, East of Scotland College of Agncnltnre, Edmbu^h. 
Isaac Sibson, AnnstroB* CoHege, Nawoastle-on-TyM. 

A..>TaTi..r.T» B<m<B SiiABi, Glasgow TTnivarsity & West of Sootlaiid 
Agricultural College. , « « « 

Fbebebice John Sowbbby, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton 

Bonington. _ 

John Rttsse^ Stubbs, Harper Adams Agricultural College, Newport, 

Shropshire. 

Fbakk Swannack, South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 
Thoxas Hsskbebt Thoboqood, 16, Catherine Street, Cambridge. 
John ^ Willcock, Seale Hayne Agncultural College, Newton 


Joh^mTwilson, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

NatlQsal Diploma la Dairtrteg. 

82. The fortieth annual examination for the Natio:^! 
Diploma in Daii^^g took plaoe in September at the University 
and British Dai^ Institute, Reading, for England and Welsh 
Indents, and at the Dairy School for Scotland, Auchincruive, 
Ayr, for Scottish students. Kfty-four candidates were examined 
at riie 1^-n gliab centre, of whom twenty-six were awarded the 
Diploma; and forty-six presented themselves at the Scottish 
Centre, of whom twenty-three obtained the Diploma. No 
candidate at either oentre this year reached the standard for 
Honours 

EoUowing are the names of the successful candidates :— 
English Centbe. 


Agnes Enid Abchhb, Studley College, Warwickshire. 

ALBiner Absoott, Sew Hayne Agricultural College, Newton 
Abbot, Devcm. 

GiaornLLB Bavxcknb Hugh Bishop, Midland Agricultural College, 
SuUm Boningtcsi, Xicn]^b^ 

Epson. IsABEiAAk Buth Caldeb, East AngUan Institate of Agriculture, 
C^Mlmsfcird. 

Albhst Cboft, MkBand Agricultural College, Sutton Bonington, 

XfDQc^borou^. 

Bestt Ceuzoeshanx, East An^ybm Jnstitate o£ AgrioultHFe, Chelzns- 
fofitd. 

Eeahoes Boseakna Mubxel Davzes, University CoHege of Wales, 
Abecy8twy&. 
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BiObebt Maxwell Dioxson, Midland Agricultural Collie, Sutton 
Bonington, Loughborough. 

Mabiok Goodiellow, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Beading. 

John David Gbiffiths, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Annie Haeeies, University College of Wales, Ab e ry st w yt h. 

Edwin Boland Witham Henson, East Anglian Institute of Agricul¬ 
ture, Chelmsford. 

JoYOE Amelia Holden, Studley College, Warwickshire. 

Joyce Holland, Midland Agriculture College, Sutton Bonington, 
Loughborough. 

Gwen Mobgan Hughes, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 

Maggie Maby Jones, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Dobeen Kelly, The University and British Dctiiy Institute, Beading. 

Mabjobie Massey, Lancashire County Council Dairy School, Hutton, 
Preston. 

Elizabeth Ann Mebedith, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 

Dobothea Nance, Studley College, Warwickshire. 

Geobge Howabd Pbofftt, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton 
Bonington, Loughborough. 

Blodwen Bobebts, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

lOBWEBTH Bobebts, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

James Mobbis Tbew, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Beading. 

Jane Anghabad Tudob, University College of Wales, Abery st w yt h. 

Joyce Mubiel Walkeb, Lancashire County Council Dairy School, 
Hutton, Preston, 


Scottish Obntbb* 

Geobge Thomson Chalmebs, Skilmafilly Cottage, Auchn^ati, Ab^- 
deenshire. 

John Astbtjby Colueb, Hill Earan, Stafford. 

Annie Cook, Claynod, Kilmdrie, Aitan. 

Hugh Febguson, 8, Barochan Plape, CBinpbeltow!i2, Axgyllsbito, 
Geoffbey Eisheb PBANoii^ 48, Huddersfield Boad, Baxttsieyv Tddca* !; 
Ohbistian Jane Weddebbubk Gaix, Hbn» Farm, .'.'.y 

Mintlaw, Aberdeenshire. : 

Malcolm Gilxkes, Mission House, Bernara, ,Stc«nowiay. 

William BLaxl, Station House, Stepps^ Glai^ow. . 

Nannie MacNbb Johnston, 2, Duke Street, Hacnck, Boxburi^haliire.. « 
Catherine Wilson King, Bowfield Farm, Uplawmpor, CHasgow. . 
William Longbigg; Howes Farm, Calthwmte, Penrith. 

Augusta Mabgabet Jane MacKi^on, Borva House, B(»rF% Storno¬ 
way, Isle of Lewis. 

Cathebine Mathxeson, 6, Park Circus Place, Glasgow. 

Mabia Ann Mubkay, Fau^ Beeches, Heads Nook, Carlin. 

Geobge PATEaESON, Iaigh Parks, Si^udingd^ 

Grace Pioken, Priorletham, St, Andrews, Fife. 

Johnston Fbabeb Bobb, 46, Murdieston Street, Greenock, Bentew- 
shire. 

Balfh Segal, 106, Xantallon Boad, Shawlands^ Glai^w. 

Axeo G. Seton, 1, North Hill Court, Heading!^, Le^. 

Fobd Gibson Stubbock, Groftl^ead House, Neilston, Ben&ewshire. 
Fanny A. Sutheblanp, Lystina House, Lerwick, Shetland. 

Nicelas IBuphemta Wilson, Bellevue, Eddleaton, PeebieB. 

AxiCE- WitsoN Wyudb, Stocld»k%B, Dunblane Perthdiira. 
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All the candidates at the Scottish Centre had been students 
at the Auchincruive Dairy School. 

ExhlMtlon of Irish Cattle. 

83. In March the Council agreed to support a resolution 
passed by the Royal Ulster Agricultural Society most strongly 
urging the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Home Secretary, 
and the Secretary for the Dominions to make such arrangements 
as may be necessary for live stock from the Irish Eree State to 
be admitted duty free into Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
for exhibition at Agricultural Shows.” 

Gold Medal. 

84. As stated in the last Annual Report, the Gold Medal for 
1934 for distinguished service to agriculture was awarded to 
Sir Arnold Theiler. In view of the fact that Sir Arnold was 
not likely to be in this country again for some considerable time, 
arrangements were made through the good of&ces of the Union 
High Commissioner for presentation to be made in South Africa. 
The medal was actually presented to Sir Arnold Theiler by 
General Smuts on the 17th April on the occamon of the show of 
the Witwatersrand Agricultui^ Society. 

85. The Gold Medal for 1935 has been awarded to Lord Ernie, 
and was presented to bis lordship by H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, 
as iPrmdent, at the Council meeting on October 30. 

Kaiketing Boards. 

86. At their meeting on May 1, the Council passed a resolution 
viewing with grave amdety the existing method of election of 
Agricultural Marketing Boards, and urging the Mimster of Agri¬ 
culture to reconsider this matt^ with a view to some alteration. 

87. In view of the Minister’s answer that he had no power to 
make any alteration in the provisions of a Marketing Scheme, the 
Council on July 31 gave instructions to their General Purposes 
Conmdttee to put in a memorandum to the Milk Reorganization 
Oowimiyion expieasmg their opinion that both the construction 
wd policy of the Milk Marketing Board need diastic amendment. 

on oikor Bodtes. 

88. (W. C. J. H. Ti'^eatley has been appointed in place of 
Sir Merrik Burrell, resided, as the Society’s represen^tive on 
the Committee set up in 1925 to administer a competitibn in 
live stock judging between the students of various farm institutes. 

Sr Arthur Hasteigg and Ifr, WiQiam Burkitt were appointed to 
represent the Society ali a oonfer^^oe held on April 12 with refer- ^ 
enoe to the futura of the Sugar Beet industry. The Earl of 
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Badnor and Col. Wheatley represented the Society at a Confer¬ 
ence on Pig Breeding called by the Agricultural Research 
Council on May 31. Prof. J. A. Scott Watson has been appointed 
to represent the Society on the Organizing Committee of the 
Fourth International Grassland Confess to take place in this 
country in 1937. 

By Order of the Council, 

T. B. TURNER, 
Secretary. 

16 , Bedfobu Squabe, 

London, W.C.I. 

October^ 1935. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1935 OF THE 
PRINCIPAL OF THE ROYAL VETERINARY 
COLLEGE. 


The position regarding the number of outbreaks of the various 
scheduled contagious diseases of farm stock was in all cases more 
sarisfactory in 1935 than in 1934. 

In the case of Foot-and-Mofvth Disease the decrease has been 
approximately 40 per cent. Although much of the credit fm 
this decrease is due to the energy with which outbreaks are 
de^t with by the officials of the Ministry of A^culture, yet it 
must also be placed on record that earher reportoo^ of suspected 
cases by stock owners has played some in Ijiairi^ , 
spread of the disease. In th^ connection it must be bozlse in 
mind that outbreaks of Foot-and-Mouth Disease am divided into 
two classes : (1) “Parent” or initial outbreaks, and (2) outbreaks 
due to the spread of contagion from such “ Parent ” m initial 
outbreaks. It will be obvious that prompt reporting in the ease 
of a “ Parent ” outbreak is the best zoethod of preventing the 


and loss. 

As stated in the last Annual Report, the most exhaustive 
enquiries are made by officials of the Ministry, in every outbreak, 
to trace the source of the disease. As a rule, these enqumes are 
successful in all but the most important, viz., the “ Parent ” or 
initial outbreaks. It may not be out of place in this r eport to 
state that representations have been ma^ to the Ministay on 
many occasions in recent years urging that the infected area 
declared in connection with a £resh centre of this disease should 
be of giwAllfty extent than 15 miles radius. The radius, however, 
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camiot be reduced ; for even within the last two or three years 
cases of Foot-and-Mouth Disease have been confirmed by the 
Ministiy before the Parent ” outbreak, to which these have 
owed their origin, has been discovered by the authorities, and in 
mmy oases the disease had already spread to farms more than 
16 nifles from the site of the first case confirmed in the area. A 
consideration of these facts will suffice to impress upon every 
stock owner the urgent and paramount importance of immedi¬ 
ately notifying the police of any suspected case of the disease, 
especially cases of sudden lameness and slavering at the mouth 
in the case of cattle, or sudden lameness in the pig or sheep; 
these being the symptoms the stockm«ai should be on the look 
out for. 

Bearing in mind the difficulty of the problem, the fact that 
there has been such a large decrease in the incidence of this 
disease in 1935 is a matter for congratulation. 

The following table represents the monthly statistics of the 
outbreaks for 1935. 



* Up to Doc. 15. 2 Figures not yet available. 


Again in 1935 there has been no case of either RaUes or 
QkmmrSj, For our freedom from rabies we must thank the 
qtuar^tiim i^egulations governing the importation of dogs and 
eats mto Great Britain; and it is worthy of note that at least 
w of^attempted muggiing of a dog was detected, at an 
Anpor^ own^ to the vigilance of ihe Customs authorities. 

With Tvbmubms the position is much the same as 

wt ym. More and more local authorities are makmg m effort 
^ dm ^th this scoui^. Each year more counties are under- 
the per^o inqmcgon by Veterinary Surgeons of all 
weir areas, in most cas^ under the supervision of 
a veterinaty Officer. In some counties these inspections 
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are made every six months, in others three times a year, and in 
a few cases every three months. While, as stated in last year’s 
report, these clinical examinations alone cannot be expected 
completely to eradicate Bovine Tuberculosis from our herds, they 
do lower its incidence to a great extent. Many municipal bodies 
now employ veterinary officers to visit and apply the tuberculin 
test to all herds supplying milk to the area under their authority, 
and this is a step in the right direction. 

The following table shows the number of animals slaughtered 
under the Tuberculosis Order of 1925. 


Year. 

Aniiriftls . 

Blauihtered. 

1931 






18»603 

1932 


■ • ■ 

, 




1933 


. 

, 



20,908 

1934 


... 





1935 


. 






In the case of AnlJirax the figures are a little more favourable 
than last year. 


Year. 

OdtbzealEB. 

Xumber of atifmaig 
attacked. 

1931 . 




465 

516 

1932 . 




344 

418 

1933 . 



* 

297 

345 

1934 . 



, ■ 

395 

453 

1935 . 



* 

380 

443 


Swine Fmer is in approximately the swe poeitioh as m 1^. 


Year. 

Xmalier of 
osttbreaks. 

1931 






2,028 

1932 


• . . 

, 


, 

1^555 

1933 


• " • • 

, 



1,414 

1934 


■ • . 


p 


1,832 

1935 

V 

. 

- 



2,049 


It is a matter for congratulation that the position r^arding 
Sheep Scab is so much more favourable than last year, the 
decrease being approximately 40 per cent. 

The following table shows the number of officially coxffiimed 
outbreaks* 
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Parasitic Mange continues to show a slight decrease in the 
number of outbreaks, although the actual number of animals 
attacked was higher in 1935 than in 1934. 

Mention has been made in former Annual Reports of the 
great loss to stockowners through the prevalence of Goniagiom 
Abortion and Johns’s Disease. Johne’s Disease is increasing, 
unfortunately, in many areas. The work in search of a reliable 
diagnostic agent is proceeding and promises success. 

In the case of Contagious Abortion, it would appear that this 
disease was as prevalent as in the preceding year, .^iswellknown 
to many stockowners, there are two methods of dealing with it, 
viz.: (1) testing and isolation (or disposal) of reacting animals, 
and (2) vaccin^ion. It is to be feaj^ that many owners are 
inclined to have their animals vaccinated without giving full 
consideration to the fact that by vaccination with the live 
organisms they are actually infecting their stock. Unless a herd 
is e!ctenslvely infected (as shown by a blood test of every 
breeding animal) an owner should give this matter very careful 
consideration. Where the result of a preliminary blood test 
reveals only one or two reacting animals it is better to sacrifice 
these than vaccinate (infect) the remaining animals in the herd. 
On the other hand, should the test reveal 20 to 25 per cent, of 
reactors, the best plan is to vaccinate the remainder three 
months before they are again to be served. 

In my last report reference was made to the appearance 
among poultxy in East Anglia of a disease known as F<nd 
Ghdera, Although this disease has not yet been eradicated the 
position is well in hand. Unfortunately, since the begitmmg of 
the year, another infectious disease of poultry (laryTigo-trctcheitis) 
has been diagnosed in this country. This disease is cl^acterised 
by an acute inflammation of the larynx and trachea, and the 
mortality is very high. There is no treatment available that is 
of the slightest use and the prompt destruction of affected birds 
and deep burial, or burning of their carcases, offers the only 
chance of its er^carion from a flods. ^ 

JPoui Paralysis has again been the cause of mudx loss to 
poultry farmers. There are two or three schools of thought 
r^gazding tbe actual cause of this disease. It has been claimed 
coocidiosiB plays a part in its onset, but it must be adndtted 
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that many birds affected with true fowl paralysis are not infested 
with coccidia ; nor have they been so infested as chicks. It is 
held by some workers that the cause of the paralysis is a virus 
which obtains entrance when a bird lacks bodily tone owing to 
some other affection, such as heavy worm infestations, etc. iVom 
the available evidence it would appear that the cockerel plays 
a part in the spread of the disease. However, the lack of stamina 
among our poultry flocks, to which reference was made in my 
last ilnmual Report, plays a not inconsiderable part in the high 
mortality experienced during recent years, even on the best 
managed poultry flocks. 

In conclusion, it is a matter for regret that the failure to 
elucidate many problems with regard to animal disease is largely 
due to a serious shortage of men capable of doing, and prepared 
to do, the work. The shortage of funds in the past for research 
work has now been rectified to a large extent, and the Agricul¬ 
tural Research Council is both expanding and co-ordinating the 
work. But owing to greater financial attractions offered by 
Local Authorities and by private practice, the demand for men 
for research work exceeds the supply. It is difficult to see how 
this can be overcome until the remuneration offered in the field 
of research is comparable to that offered elsewhere. 

Rredebick T. Gr. Hobday. 

RoyalTetermory College, 

London, JT.W.l. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1935 OF THE 
CONSULTING CHEMIST. 

Once more it falls to my lot to present the Annual Report of 
my work for the Society, this being the fifty-first year since I came 
into office in succession to my distinguished father. It gives me 
much pleasuie and satisfaction, moreover, to know that, though 
my tenure has not been marked by the brilliance shed on &e 
office by him, and though it exceeds his only in the matter of 
years, it has yet been honoured by the Council by their conferring 
on me the Honorary Membership of the Society, a recognition 
which I highly prize. 

My work for members during the year has been niarked by 
much the same features that I mentioned in my last report. 
Few members have occasion now to submit samples of a routine 
nature, but the enquiries made have had reference to more 
special cases, such as the exa-mination of feeding stuffs which 
have been suspected of causing loss or illness of stock, and which 
caU for the exercise of special care, experience, and, I might add. 
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judgment. In so far as concerns this aspect of the exercise by 
members of the privileges which the Society confers, I am glad 
to know that the Society’s laboratory has maintaiaed its position 
as authority.” 

The number of samples sent during the year has shown a 
slight faUing off on 1934—93 samples having been submitted 
as against 121 then. In addition, analyses were made of 18 
samples of Cider in connection with the Society’s Show at 
Newcastle. 

Prominent among the enquiries have been those where the 
presence of Castor-bean in feeding stuffs had been the cause of 
Ulness or death of stock, and, as is known, I have taken an active 
part in the movement to ensure the freedom of foods from this 
poisonous constituent, and to ensure the purity and good quality 
generally of what the farmer purchases. This, I must confess, 
has been no light task, nor one free from considerable anxiety, 
for, though I have had the active support of the Council of the 
Society and, I am assured, the sympathy of the a^oultural 
community at large, I cannot say that I have had, to like extent, 
the co-operation of the trade. This has come out most clearly 
in the discussions which have taken place at the meetings of the 
Advisory Committee of the Ministry on the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act, of which I am a member representing the 
Bdyal Agricultural Society in particular. I have nothing but 
admiration to express as regards the consideration and im¬ 
partiality shown by the Chairman—^Lord Clinton—and by those 
on the Committee who represent, more or less, the interests of the 
farmer or of the analytic^ profession; but I must, at the same 
time, say that the strong —to my mind the undue—representation 
of the Trade on the Committee has been an element that has been 
a very difficult one to contend with. It was only the strength 
of the evidence that—if I may be allowed to say so—was 
able to bring forward, and which was so ably backed by the 
deputation which attended on behalf of the Boyal Agricultural 
Society, that succeeded in the end in securing the issue of the 
Fourth Report of the Advisory Committee, and which, in its con¬ 
clusions, gave expression to the general belief in the harmful 
nature of castor-bean in feeding stuffs, and the consequent 
necessity of its entire exclusion from them. 

This conclusion, with others consequent upon it, has been a 
matter of much relief to myself after the work I have done in 
trying to bring it about, and I have but to regret that, even 
now* with this Fourth Report before them, the Ministry of 
Agricidture have heatated to put it into effect. 

This matter I have felt to be of such importance that I 
have dealt with it by way of a separate section in the present 
Beport. 
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Another matter which has been dealt with at some length in 
recent reports, but which remains, from a legal point of view, 
still undecided, is the question as to what constitutes the “ offals 
of wheat. The question at issue concerns most nearly the Millers’ 
trade and the production of flour for human consumption, but 
it has also a bearing upon the materials other than flour which 
result from milling operations, and which are used as food for 
horses and cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry. 

The term “ weatings ” has been brought in to desigmte 
wheat offals generally, but it is contended that the definitions 
thus introduced are not in compliance with the requirements of 
the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act. The case has been notified 
for appeal to the House of Lords, but, so far, has not come up 
for hearmg. 

It is satisfactory to report, however, that the several classes 
of wheat offals have considerably improved as regards freedom 
from foreign matter. 

The same remark applies also to Barley meal. 

There is little or nothing new, either in the way of fertilisers 
or feeding stuffs, to record, nor has there been any material 
change in the prices of these since the fall, noted last year, in the 
price of potash salts. Practical stability has been reached as 
regards this last, and I have, accordingly, not had occasion to 
make any further alteration in the Tables of Compensation for 
Unexhausted Values, as revised in March, 1935. 

The only axtide which has shown decided fluctuation of price 
is Sulphate of Ammonia, and wilh. it certain fertilisers that have 
to follow its course; but, as has been pointed out before, these 
changes are determined by consideiations other than those of .tjio 
demand and supply. 

As was remarked last year, the supply of both fertilisers and 
feeding stuffs has been markedly in the framer’s favour, wb&rem 
the manufacturers of and traders in these materials have suffered 
considerably through trade depression. 

To take fertilisers first: those supplying phosphate to, the 
soil, such as Superphosphate, Basic Slag, Ground Bock Phosphate, 
and also Bones, have remained at the same prices as previpudy. 

Sulphate of Ammonia stood at its February price of 
£7 2s. per ton until August, when the price feE to 14s. 6d. per 
ton, Nitrolim (Cyanamide), as usual, followed the lead; the price 
of Nitrate of Soda, however, was steadily maintained throughout 
at £7 12s. fid. per ton, 

Kainit and other potash fertilisers have undergone ^me 
changes of price ; prices were low early in the year but rose in 
July, Thus Muriate of Potash, costing in January £6 16s. per 
ton, rose in July to £7 1 Is., falling again somewhat in August to 
£7 per son. Sulphate of Potash at the corresponding periods 
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cost £7 185 . U. (Jaauaiy), £8 18s. U. (July), and £8 II 5 . (August) 
per ton. 

Feeding stnfis prices have followed the usual course, being 
dearer in the winter months, and then gradually falling unt3 
September or October, when the tendency was again to rise. 

linseed cake (home-made), starting in January at £8125. 6di. 
p 3 r ton, gradually fell to £7 175. 6d. in March and to £7 125. 6d. 
in June. Cotton"cake (imdecorticated) cost £4 175. 6d. in Janu- 
ary and fell to £4IO 5 . in Itfarch, at which price it has continued. 
Little is heard now of Decorticated Cotton cake or meal, their 
place having been taken largely by Ground-nut (Earth-nut) cake, 
the price of which has varied between £6 155. (January) and £6 
per ton, t his rising to £6 75. 6d. and £6 II 5 . 3d. in September. 
Coconut cake has stood at £6 IO 5 . per ton throughout, but 
Pabn-nut cake and meal are but seldom available. Both Soya 
Beam cake and the Extracted Soya meal continue in demand, 
chiefly for dairy stock. Prices have been, for the cake £7 55. 
to £7 125. fli,, and for the meal Is, 6d, to IO 5 . per ton less. 

Maize me^ and Maize products have been in fair demand, 
and were, generally speskking, of good quality. For Maize meal, 
prices have ranged fi^m £5 125. 6d. to £4 125. 6d., with Maize 
€rerm meal rather cheaper and Maize Gluten Feed IO 5 . a ton 
more. Wheat Okaja have shown a decided improvement in 
queJity, but rose in price, costing £6 75. 6d, a ton in January, 
^ 55 ; in March, and then rising to £6. Sussex Ground Oats 
have remained fairly stody at from £8IO 5 . to £8 25. 6d, per ton. 

So far as my experience goes, the Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs Act, while it has undoubtedly been found useful in farmers’ 
ordinary transactions and has afforded them considerable security 
in what they purchase, has done but little in following up cases 
where, through want of care or by actual intent, misrepresentation 
has occurred. This is exemplified in the cases to which special 
attention is called in this B^ort and which concern chiefly the 
occurrence of Castor in feeding stuffs. The difficulties put in the 
way, first by the Act itself, and then by the hesitation of the 
SBnistiy of Agriculture to take proceedings in cases where an 
offence has been committed, have told greatly against the Act 
becoming effective, Moreov^, though in certain counties it 
may apparently worked more or less energetically, there is 
undoubtedly not that enthusiasm about it that was expected at 
its introductiDn. As a means of checking fraud, it has to a large 
extent been ineffective, and there is little doubt that the causes 
mentioned have had much to do with the want of interest and 
enex)gjr di^Iayed by the majority of County Councils in putting 
it into action. 

Careful consideration of the position seems to he called for 
in the light of the experience gamed since the revised Act of 1926 
was brought in. 
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The chief drawbacks to the proper working of the Act consist, 
I consider, firstly in the fact that a formal sample {i.e., one on 
which proceedings may ensue) can be taken only at the vendor’s 
store, but not at a farm, nor yet in the course of transit, at a 
wharf, a railway station or the like; secondly, there is the provision 
that it is not in the power of County Cbuncils to institute pro¬ 
ceedings on their own initiative, as is the case with the Adultera¬ 
tion of Foods and other Acts, but that the permission of the 
Ministry of Agriculture has to be obtained before proceedings 
under the Act can be taken. 

I feel sure that the Act will become a really useful and 
workable one only when it is amended in these two respects. 

The clauses which provide the above reservations were intro¬ 
duced in the Act of 1926 with the object of securing the merchant 
against being chargeable with an offence based upon a sample 
which he had not necessarily had the opportunity of verifying 
as that of the goods he had sold, and also of putting a check on 
the vagaries of local tribunals. The Act has accomplished 
these objects, but unfortunately has thrown the balance 
into the opposite scale and has placed an obstacle in the 
way of imposing penalties upon those selling impure feeding 
stuffs. The Trade, esiperience has shown, is more than able to 
look after its own interests, and it does not req[uire the backing-up 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. Again, though I was, as a 
member of the Advi^ry Committee, williog at first to agree that 
the ultimate decirion as to prosecutions should rest with the 
Ministry, I have now come to the conclusion that this is not 
desirable, and I cannot see why the administration of this Act 
—as is the case with the Adulteration of Foods and other Acts 
affectmg the public—^should not be in the hands of Counly 
Councils and local justices. 

Castor Bm:s m FEBnnsra Stotts. 

This matter has, perhaps more than any other in my analytical 
work, engaged my attention, and I can feel that another year has 
been spent—I trust not unprofitably—in endeavours to secure 
the purity of the feeding materials supplied to the farmer. In 
this connection I must acknowledge the hearty support that I 
have had from the Chemical Committee of this ^ciety, its 
Chairman and the Council generally. 

Attention was drawn in last year’s Beport to the important 
influence which the Deputation of the Society to the Ministry 
of Agriculture had exercised in the feaming of the decisions 
reached by the Advisory Committee on the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act. It was also indicated how fuUy these 
decisions—as: set out in the Committee’s Fourth Eeport (October, 
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1934)—^were in accord mth the views urged by the Deputation 
from the R.A,S.E. Council. 

I need not repeat these, but will content myself with men¬ 
tioning matters that have subsequently occurred, and which set 
out the present position—a position that appears to me, at least, 
as very unsatisfactory and as calling for careful consideration and 
future action. 

It was established—^as the outcome of the Fourth Report— 
that Castor was to be considered a “ deleterious ingredient ” (in 
accordance with Section 7 of the Act) and, as such, was to be 
wholly excluded from feeding ^uffs offered for sale to the farmer. 
As a result of this it followed that the trade practice, hitherto 
existing, of allowing consignments of feediug stuffs to pass as 
pure ” if they contained not more than a certain percentage of 
castor, was one that could not be recognized as in compliance 
with the Act. 

Under these decisions I have, accordingly, since worked, and 
have framed my reports on samples submitt^ to me. 

I had hoped that the Report of the Advisory Committee 
would speedily bring about a change in the then existing practice 
of the Trade, and cause the latter to be more careful to see that 
castor did not occur in cakes and other feeding stuffs, more 
ee^cially those which were imported from abroad. At first, 

seemed to be the case, but about May and June of 1935 
quite a number of cases were brought to my notice in which 
illness had been caused to stock—death having in some instances 
occurred—^through ^ving to them, it was believed, certain cakes 
or feeding stuffs. In each of these cases, on samples of the food 
in question being sent to me, I found Castor to be present. 

Where possible, attempts were made, through County Councils, 
to obtain formal samples of the foods with a view to 'mstitutiog 
proceedings under the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act. Great 
difficulties were, however, encountered in this endeavour, largely 
because the Act stipulates that a formal sample (on which alone 
a prosecution can foDow) shall be taken at the actual vendor’s 
store, and not at the fann where the trouble has occurred. When 
the County Inspectors visited the stores from which the purchases 
had been made, it was only to find that there was none of the 
consignment left from which to take a sample, inquiries made 
at wharves niet with a similar result. 

Ultimately, however, it was, in two cases, found possible to 
secure formal supplies, one being of a consignment of a compound 
feeding cake, the other of liaseed cake {“ Expeller ’* brand). 
These were submitted to me and I reported Castor to be present 
in each case. 

It is only fair to the manufacturers in one of these eases to 
saj 5 r that, on heading of ihe trouble ea^penenee^ 
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quarters with stock fed on their cake, the firm concerned at once 
looked' into the matter, called in all the cake of the kind that 
had been sent out, and made, as far as possible, liberal com¬ 
pensation to the purchasers. At the same time, they openly told 
me that they had found that, unknown to them, a portion of a 
consignment of cotton seed, which they had obtained from 
Brazil, and which was used, in. the compounding of their feeding 
cake, contained Castor-bean seed. To this, doubtless, the 
troubles were traceable. 

The two Coimty Councils, winch had meantime obtained the 
necessary formal samples, had submitted them to me, and, on 
receiving my adverse reports, applied to the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture for leave to proceed under the Act. 

The Mimstry, however, withheld their sanction, giving 
reasons for their action which, in my opinion, were contrary to 
the decisions come to by the Advisory Conunittee and set out in 
their Fourth Report. Moreover, the different points urged by 
the Ministry had been severally and fuUy discussed by the 
Advisory Committee before coming to their conclusions, and it 
seemed to me that all that was necessary was to put these into 
action, more e^ecially as they were backed up by evidence as 
to the illness and death of stock, and by veterinary testimony. 

In the course of correspondence, the Ministry pointed out 
that the Act was never intended to be the means of subjecting 
an honest trader to a prosecution under Section 7 ; but this same 
clause provides the means by which the trader can bee himself 
from any such charge ; it also sets out the proceedure for 
following up the ease to the original offender or to the source from 
which the trouble has originated. If every e^e of iBness or 
death of stock from Castor poisoning is settled merely by the 
fanner receiving compensation for his losses, and no more is 
heard of the matter, the Act will fail miserably in its real inten¬ 
tion, viz., that of securing the purity and good quality of what 
the trade supplies to the farming community.^ This can be 
secured, in the case of Castor bean, only by insisting on its total 
exclusion. Importers must distribute only what has been 
guaranteed to be free from Castor, and traders in feeding stuffs 
and manufacturers of mixed cakes and meals must take care to 
see, that this poisonous ingredimit dees not find its way into 
their premises. It has been said that it is .impossible to check 
the freedom from Castor of every consignment that comes from 
abroad, but it is not asking more than iS' reasonable ; it is done 
with, human food, why not with cattle .food ? 

X j£ ^was, ihde^ the diSSlcuiV experienced, so long as the old Act of 
1906 existed, in hchaging the oSence home to the person who was really 
to bkuQoe, that brought about the in^rtion of the clause in Section 7 of 
the Act 'vriuch'Sought to provide for the £o^owing up of every case 
to its original soum. 
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If importers were to insist on the goods they receive being 
Castor-free> a change would soon be brought about in the present, 
admittedly lax, way in which food crops are cultivate, the 
produce handled at the local mills, storehouses, or wharves, and 
the cargoes shipped, these being the means through which the 
trouble occurs. H it were recognized that this country would 
take only Castor-free goods, the export of anything not complying 
with requirements would soon cease. But, so long as there are 
those who are willing to take goods of a doublSol character, 
because of the lower price at which they are offered, so long will 
there be traders in this country ready to “ chance ” whether 
trouble may arise, or the cause of it be ascertained. And if the 
Ministry abide by their present attitude, any hope of ensuring 
the purity and good quality of what the farmer buys may as 
well be abandoned, and the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act 
will become even more of a “ dead letter ” than it is at present, 
hedged around as it is with conditions that prevent action being 
aken under it. 

It is clear that a radical amendment oi the Act is called for, 
mainly in the provision of greater facilities for the taking of formal 
simples and the initiation of prosecutions by the County Councils 
themselves. 

I conclude this section by saying that it has been represented 
to me that my crusade i^hast Castor is i^lly a disservice to 
the agriculture interest, inasmuch as the insistence on purity 
would have the effect of raising the price of the foods which 
the farmer gets, and of depriving him of some useful foods 
brought from abroad which are occasionally liable to contain 
Castor. This argument comes, of course, from the Trade, and 
it has reference, perhaps, more jjarticularly to the case of Ground¬ 
nut (Earth-nut) cake. It is argued that it is only exceptionally 
that any trouble is likely to arise and that, meantime, the farmer 
gets a useful food at a cheap price, whereas if insistence were put 
on its being free from Castor, a higher price would have to be 
charged, and the export of a useM source of food might be 
checked or entirely stopped. 

This argument, however, cuts at the very base of the efforts 
which have been continuously made by the Boyal Agricultural 
Society and other organizations, as well as, of later years, by the 
Jffinistry of Agriculture, to secure the purity and good quality 
of what is supplied to the farmer. So soon as impurity is allowed 
to exi^ and to pass unnoticed, there can be no check on the extent 
to which it nmy occur. More especially are the consequences of 
such laxity likely to be serious where poisonous materials are 
concerned, and their total exclusion must, accordingly, be 
insisted upon. Either security in purchases must be given or 
else everyone must he allowed to sell or buy whatever he likes* 
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As to the objectioii of importers and manufacturers that it 
is impossible to secure the exclusion of Castor from what they 
purchase, they have the remedy in their own hands. If they 
insist on being supplied only with what is free from Castor and 
refuse to trade in. any other material, they will soon be able to 
secure this desirable end. 

I am reminded of the experience I had at the beginning of 
my coimection with the R.A.S.E., when it was stated by makers 
of linseed cake that it was impossible to secure the purity of 
the linseed sent to them from abroad, and so to manufacture 
a really pure lins^d cake. It was then that the R.A.S.E.—after 
enquiries and practical experiments that I made—^put out the.’r 
de^tion of what “ pure linseed cake should be, and after a 
very short time, every maker of repute was found willing to 
guarantee his cake as up to the E 1 .A.S.E. standard. And so it 
would be with Castor it the Trade would but insist on goods free 
from Castor being supplied to them. 

I now briefly review a few cases which have been brought to 
my notice by members of the Society and which present some 
point of interest. 

1. Linseed Cake in Unsound Condition, 

A member sent to me for examination a sample of Linseed 
cake which he believed to be the cause of iDness of cows to which 
it had been fed.: The cake was of foreign znanufactore, of the 
brand known as expeller ” or “ screw pressed/" I found the cake 
to be musty and, generally, in unsound condition, having a dis¬ 
agreeable flavour. Eurther,ithadl7'42percent.of water—which 
is a high amount—andalsoover2percent. of salt. Eivetonshad 
been delivered, and, on receipt of my report, 4 tons, still unused, 
were sent back and half-price only paid for the 1 ton consumed. 
The cows recovered on being taken off the cake. It i^med 
very probable thei.t the cake had been sea-damaged and had 
been subsequently dri«i. 

2. Ground-nut Cake ”) Castor. 

A member, after reading my Annual Report for 1034 in the 
Society’s Journal, called to mind that in the previous year he 
had had trouble with sheep to which he had given this class of 
cake along with Cotton cake, Maize meal. Wheat and Oats. His 
cows, which had then also had the cake, were similarly ill until 
the znixture was altered. When about to the same mixture 
this year he decided to send me a sample of the Ground-nut cake 
to see ff it was aU ri^t. On examining this I found it not to be 
free of Castor, nor as clean as it should have been. The member 
dedded thereupon to give the “expeller*" brand a wide berth 
in the future. 
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3. Bran—in Unfit Condition. 

A member farming in Derbyshire wrote that he had “a cow 
which showed symptoms of poisoning which a veterinary surgeon 
put down to some Brm that the cow had been having. A sample 
of the bran proved to be very acid and unsound and full of 
mites. It was quite unfit for feeding. The cow, although she 
had been Tery ill indeed, eventually recovered after the food 
had been changed: i - 

4. Pollards Adulterated with Goffee-kttsk (“ Parchment ”). . 

A well-known member of the Society, on finding that his pigs 
showed disinclination to eat some PbIMrds which he had bought 
at the price of £4 55. per ton, went to a different merchant and 
got Pollards from him, and then the pigs were found to feed 
greedily. He therefore sent me a sample of the first lot, and 
this, when analysed, was found to contain a considerable admix- 
tuie of a waste material, the outer huds:—or parchment,*' as 
it is termed—of the coffee bean. This is a fibrous, indigestible 
substance, and, as the fibre in the sample amounted to 25*04 per 
cent, (whereasgenuine Pollards would have only 6 to 8 per cent,), 
it was not to be wondered at ihat the pigs did not care for the 
food. 

On making further enquiries it was found thd.t the vendor was 
a man in quite a small way who had only recently started busi¬ 
ness. He adzmtted that he had received from a London merchant 
an offer of “ coffee bran,” and had mixed some of this with good 
Pollards. He undertook not to repeat the offence. 

Coffee-husk is quoted at £1 a ton, and finds a use for stufSng 
pillows, mattresses, etc. 

5. Muriate of Potash—mixed with Sand. 

A member sent a sample of what had been suppli^ to hiyn 
asMuriate of Potash, Analysis of th^ gave the following results:— 


Moisture .... 

•66 

Muriate of Potash 

. 61-78 

Quartz and Sand 

26-63 

Other Impurities 

. . li-03 


100-00 


In answer to the purchaser's complaint, the vendor explained 
that what he had sold was what had been left over from the year 
before and, having been lying about among leaf-mould and 
potting materials, had probably got mixed with these. 

A sample of a further purchase was found to contain 84-23 
per cent, of pure Muriate of Potash as against the 61*78 pet 
cent, in the first instance. 
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.6. Water Sofiener$,[^ 

Several enquiries were addressed to me regarding ways of 
softening water and materials used for the purpose. It is well 
to point out that the kind of “ softener necessary must depend 
mainly upon the nature of the water in question, and that the 
composition of the water requires to be known before one can say 
what type would be best employed. 

In one instance that came to my notice the softener” 
consisted of lime (calcium hydroxide) with sodium phosphate. 
This was a modification of Clarkes well-known lime process, the 
addition of sodium phosphate being useful, more especially in 
the case of boilers, in preventing “ caking ” on the sides, the lime 
removed from the water falling down in a fine powder which 
can be readily blown out or removed. 

Id a second case—that of a water used for dairy purposes—^the 
softened water was found to contain only 11| grains per gallon 
of total solids, and would have been quite good for both dairy 
and drinking purposes had it not been that galvanized iron pipes 
were used for conveying it, and that the soft water (which sJso 
contained 4 grains per gallon of sodium chloride) had acted on 
these, and di^olved an appreciable amount of zinc. Galvanized 
pipes or tanks should not be used in such cases as these. 


The following is the list of samples submitted by members 
during the twelve mionl^ &om December 1st, 1934, to Novem¬ 


ber 30thi 1935 r 

Linseed Cake ; . . . . » • • 5 

Cotton Cake • • . . » . . . 1 

PalxQ Kernel Cake . . , • ^ 

Ground-nut Cake . . # . . .' 5 

Compound Feeding Cakes and 3deals . . .11 

Cereals, OSais, etc. L . . .19 

Fish Meal • . . . . * 4 

“^ale Meat Meal , . . - i • , ® 

Compound Manures . . . • . • ^ 

Sulphate of .Ammonia . . . . 1 

Sheddy . . . . - ... 10 

Potash Materials . . . * . .1 

Lime, Chalk, etc. . . . . - 3 

Milk, Butter, Cream.1 

Soils ..^ 

Waters . , . * , : .3 

Miscellaneous'.. . 8 
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J. Attottstos Voblckbe. 

1, Tudor street, E,C,4.. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1935 OF THE 
BOTANIST. 

Wbca-TEVEr it may hare been to those engaged in the production 
of crops, 1935 was a year of absorbing interest to an agricultural 
botanist. Its weather conditions were characterized by several 
wide departures from the normal, and each of these brought in 
its train phenomena more or less outside the range of ordinary 
experience. Thus, at the beginning of January, when plant 
growth is, as a rule, praobically dormant, the grasses were growing 
steadily and pastures hiwi the ap;^rance generally associated 
with late spring. The unusually h^h temperatures for the time 
of year which had prevailed throughout the previous month and 
an ample water supply in the soil were responsible, too, for crops 
of wheat and winter oats being in such a forward conchtion that 
the foUage of those which had been sown early met across the rows. 
Still more unusual was the fact, to which attrition was frequently 
called in the newspapers of the rime, that barley was in ear. 
Specimens were sent by several members with enquiries as to 
what the fate of these ears was likely to be. It seem^ a foregone 
conclusion that they would be kiHed by frost, but very Sttle 
information could be found about the effects of frost on the 
plants at this ste^e of growth. The only available publication 
bearing on it came from an experimental station at Pusa in 
India, but as the crop there was at a more advanced stage of 
growth the comparison was not a good one. A crop was therefore 
kept under observation at Cambridge. It was self-sown and 
growing in a field of red clover. When first seen the ears were 
dear of the sheaths and sufficiently numerous to produce, under 
ordinary conditions, a crop of some three quarters per acre. In 
a normal crop the i^mens of the fiowers at this st^e of growth 
would have broken and the ovSries would have begun to swell 
up to form the grain. But it was only very exceprionally that 
this occurred. The crop remained in this condition until the end 
of the first week of March, when, as the result of a spell of day 
temperatures little above freezing point and a light frost, the 
ear-bearing tillers were killed to tiie ground, whilst those which 
had not flowered appeared to be uninjured. 

More remarkable still was the fact that potatoes left in the soil 
at lifting time shortened their restiisg period and produced shoots 
above ground. By the beginning of the year the haulm was a 
foot in length, but the spindly intemodes and the small 
yeilowish green leaflets gave it an appearance very unlike that of 
norm^d plants. Runners some six inches in length had formed 
below ground and had swollen at the tips to form pea-sized tubers 
when on January 13th a slight frost put a stop to 'farther 
development. 
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The precocious giowth was responsible for some interesting 
enquiries. It was naturally assumed that if it continued the 
wheat crops would inevitably become lodged. Two questions 
then arose ; the one whether the crops should be grazed to check 
this tendency ; the other whether it was advisaWe to forego the 
use of top-dressings of nitrogenous manures in the early spring. 
There is a curious lack of experimental work on the effects of 
s?uch grazi^, which made it (hfficult to answer the former ques¬ 
tion definitely. It is a common practice on light soils, such as 
those of the fens, when the winters are aujOSciently open for the 
crop to continue growing steadily. It undoubtedly reduces the 
risk of lodging and it is said that little, if any, loss of yield results 
if the grazing is stopped as soon as the rapid spring growth begins; 
The resulting consolidation of the soil is reckoned as a further 
asset. But how far these residts apply to the heavy land on 
which so much of the wheat crop is grown is problematical. The 
second problem was more simple to deal with, for, given a variety 
known to stand well, the risks of its lodging through the applica¬ 
tion of a hundredweight of nitrogenous manure are slight. Its 
early application, too, was su^ested rather than delaying to see 
what the condition of the crop was later in the spring. The 
grounds for this are to be found in the fact that it is, in the main, 
the tDlers which have developed before the end of March which 
form ears, whilst those forming at a later date tend to die down 
without doing so. The most that can be expected from a late 
appHcation, then, is a possible increase in ear size and grain 
weight. 

The autumn-sown crops continued to make such steady pro¬ 
gress that at the beginning of May it seemed possible that the 
1935 crops would rival those of 1934; Wheat especially was then 
in a distinctly more forward condirion tiian in the previous year 
and the traces of disease which were present in January and 
February had disappeared. About the middle erf the, months 
however, a spell of cold weather set in which culminated in a 
frost, which will long be remembered, on the night of May 
17th. The growth of all crops came to a standstill. B^veiy> 
retarded to some extent by the dryness of the soil, slow, and 
even at the end of the first week <rf June wheat foHage still had a 
yellowish tinge. With the coming of mild weather and ram the 
crops again began to grow rapidly, but all probabilities of 
bumper yields had vanished. The only measure of the severity 
of the check to vegetation has been provided by a groundsman, 
who reported that before the frost mowing at tluree-day intervals 
was necessary to keep lawns in good condition and that for the 
next month the intervsds were feom seven to ten days. It was 
only to be expected that a frost severe enough to kill the foliage 
of oaks and, where it was expanded, of ash and of such plants as 
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R fanging .nettles and ivy would bring many enquiries to the 
Department. In relation to the devastation caused, particularly 
in orchards, the number of enqtdries of any agricultural interest 
was small. They were confined mainly to the effects of frost on 
soft fruits, namely, raspberries at the flowering stage, currants 
flowering and beginning to swell their berries, and gooseberries 
about hSf grown. Specimens of currants, presumably damaged 
by the frost, were received a month later. In these the strings 
bore only some three or four berries, the remainder having fallen, 
though why any should have escaped destruction is not clear. 
Damage to conffers was evidently general, and specimens of 
i^cies of Picea, Abies and Thuja, with the young growth dis¬ 
coloured and apparently Mlled, were received. The bulk of the 
specimens, however, were from esiotic shrubs and garden plants of 
no agricultural interest, and the only noteworthy point was that 
malformed flowers of roses and lilies were being sent m for 
examination during the middle of June. Curiously enough tho 
extenrive damage done to the bean crop seems to have passed 
almost nnnotic^ at the time. 

WnEDS. 

The weed problems of arable land were responsible for few 
enquiries during 1935, possibly because conditions during the, 
pei^ ihzee seasons have b^ exceptionally favourable for cleaning 
operatiOQS. The only unusual one was provided by BanuTiculus 
pmtvifkruSj a plant which had not hitherto appeared iu the lists, 
of troublesome weeds about which information was required. 
This was stated to have completely overrun several fields and 
markedly reduced their cropping capacity. Its early seeding 
haMt and the likelihood of the seeds lying dormant in the so2 
for some years sii^st that it may prove a difficult plant to keep 
undmr control by ordinary methods of cultivation. A small-scale 
attempt to kill it at an early stage of growth with a copper 
sulphate i^way was unsuccessful 

But the weeds of grassland brought in a more normal number 
of enquiries. One weed, of minor interest owing to its limited dis¬ 
tribution, was said to be particularly troublesome. This was the, 
spotted mediek {Medkago macuhta). The young growth of this 
plant is generally grazed down, but as soon as the fruiting stage 
is reaeh^ stock leave it alone^ The fruits are extremely spiny, 
s^erioal bum which can cling tenaciously to the fleeces of sheep, 
like so many leguminous plants, it is intolesrant of sulphate of. 
ammonia, and consequently its control should not be difficult. 

The cbfcf troubles were due to the drought. The burning out 
of grassland was in some parts of the country even worse than in 
the two previous years. The growth of the grasses proper ceased, 
and what little foliage they had turned brown and dried up,, 
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whilst drought-resistant weeds continued to thrive more or less. 
The cumulative effects of bad seasons for grass and better, 
if not good ones, for weeds have now become marked. The 
weeds about which information was required were yarrow, rib¬ 
wort and hard-heads {Gentaurea nigra). Rest-harrow, ragwort 
and scabious have also become over-abundant in localities in 
which they form part of the usual grass flora. There is no simple 
method of eradicating these weeds and it will probably take 
years to restore the old balance between the grasses and these 
relatively useless plants. More consideration than usual will 
have to be given to the problems of stocking, to the value of 
early mowing and to the use of phosphatic and nitrogenous 
manures if these are to play their part as restorative agencies. 
Rest-harrow will probably prove to be the worst of these weeds 
to get. under control, and in one extreme case which is under 
observation ploughing out the field appears to be the best 
method for preventing it from becoming derelict. 

A vigorous growth of annual weeds was again common 
on the bumt-out patches, but it is unlikely that they will persist 
into the next season. 

The only troubles of those depending on temporary grass 
which were brought to the notice of the Department were con¬ 
cerned with the difficulty of establishing a pl^t. The germina¬ 
tion of the seeds and the early growth of the plants seems to 
have been satisfactory, but the soil was often too dry during 
June and July to supply the water requirements of the young 
plant and its nurse crop. 

Pham? DrsBASBS. 

It can again be recorded that the losses due to the attacks 
of parasitic fungi were below the average. A drop in the numb^ 
of enquiries from 40 in 1934 to 21 may be some i^caMon of 
fact, though some redaction was to be expected on account of 
the destruction of so much of the fruit crop. 

Amongst the more important diseases was the foam of dover 
sickness resulting from the attacks of Schrotinia Trifoiiomm, 
The fungus spread rapidly during the mild winter months and 
its waxy, cup-llke fruits, which are often overlooked, were to be 
found in abundance until well on in the spring. The chocolate 
spot disease of beans, due, it is now believ^, to a nearly related 
fungus, was also abundant, and probably played a part in 
reducing the 3 deld of the crop. The cereals were, on the whole, 
fairly free from disease. One enquiry raised the question 
whether the use of mercurial dusts such as agrosan was as effective 
& method of checking smuts as the older method of steeping with 
copper sulphate or formalin. It was prompted by the fact that 
a crop of barley raised from treated seed contained a considerable 
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iramber of smutted plants. The smut present was the so-called 
“ loose smut ” {Vstilago nuda), the spores of which are blown 
away or washed off by rain almost as soon as the ears emerge 
from the sheaths. This species is distinct from the commoner 
“ covered ” smut, Ustilago hordei, the spores of which remain in 
the infected grain and are then harvested with the crop. Mer¬ 
curial dusts will stamp out this latter species effectively, but they 
are useless for the control of the former. The mode of infection 
of the two species is totally different. Spores of the covered 
smut become attached to the grain coats during threshing, 
germinate soon after the grain is sown and then infect the young 
shoot as it is pushing its way through the soil. In such a position 
they are readily reached and destroyed by fungicides. But the 
spores of the naked smut, which are set free when the crop is 
flowering, find their way to the stigmas of the flower and bring 
about the infection of the developing embryo. In spite of this 
it develops into a grain indistinguishable by eye from a normal 
one, and it is only when the pStnt it gives rise to reaches the 
flowering stage that the fact that it was Meeted becomes obvious. 
No fungicide can reach this hidden infection. The parasite can 
be killed without causing injury to the grain by heat treatment. 
But the hot water steeping treatment which has to be employed 
is troublesomer and in inexpert hands may lead to considerable 
i m p ai r ment of the germinating capacity of the grain. It is 
therefore advisable when this kind of smut has appeared in a 
barley crop to refrain from saving any of it for seed purposes. 
The same is true of the veiy similar “ loose smut ’’ of wheat which 
mercurial dresan^ fail to control, although they are particularly 
successful in eliminating the stinking smut ” or bunt of wheat. 

The only other group of cereal d^ases to which attention 
should be called is that of the foot rots,” to which the frequently 
mentioned “ whiteheads ” belongs. Information is steadily 
cumulating about these and it is now known that Ophiobolus 
is not the only causative agent. The diagnosis of the various 
sgeoioH is not always possible, for the fruits of the fungi oh which 
it is based may only develop on comparatively old stubble. 
Thus the symptoms as shown by specimens transmitted for 
examimtion may give no conclusive evidence as to which of the 
fungi is present. The diseases appear to be neither more nor 
less ^rious than in the immediate past, and though very generally 
present no really serious outbreaks have been reported. It is 
probable that the system of rotaring the crops is mainly respon¬ 
sible for keeping these soil-inhabiting fungi from spreading 
excessively, for, on infected soil, a second straw crop is usually 
appreciably more damaged than the preceding one. 

M in 2934, the attacks of various mildews were severe, 
notably of pdygoni on swedes. 
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Potato blight was again late in appearing and it was not 
until the rains of the early autumn provided it with favourable 
conditions that it spread to any extent. But it has once more to 
be recorded that second early varieties lifted from apparently 
healthy crops showed a considerable percentage of diseased 
tubers. Whether the haulms and foli^e were really as free 
from hrfection as they were said to be may be doubtful, but the 
frequency of such reports is enough to suggest that the complete 
life history of the fungus may not be known. 

Vabious Crops. 

There were further indications of the increasing attention 
which is being paid to the cultivation of marrow-stem kale. The 
succession of dry seasons has brought out the fact that the crop 
is distinctly drought-resisting and that though its growth is 
. checked by a lack of rain it is capable of maldng a very rapid 
recovery as soon as conditions become favourable. It has 
several other good characteristics, such as its freedom from excei^ 
sive attacks of mildew, in which it compares very favourably 
with the swede crop, which it is tending to replace. It is appar¬ 
ently far less susceptible to the attacks of finger and toe than most 
plants of tibe group Brassica, though further information on tto 
point is required. It is sufficiently hardy, too, to withstand the 
frosts ususffiy experienced in the southern parts of fte coimtEy, 
but in this respect thousand-headed kale znay be the better plant. 
The feeding value and the topping capaeily, e^dally when 
well cultivatedj.have proved to better tiban gene^y expected, 
whilst as a smptheicing crop it is ideal for cle^aning purj^K^^. 

KEaize, cultivation has again provided several enquirieEU 3^ 
advice given, based on some yeto of experience under ffivopcaiye 
conditions, was to refrain from even trying the exp^rhnent. 
Not only is the ripening of the grain problematieid, but the diffi¬ 
culties of harvesting, and still more of drying the cobs, make it 
exceedingly unlikely that the crop can be produced anywhere 
in this country as cheaply as it can be imported. 

Much the same is true of the soya-bean crop. It can be 
grown, and samples of honie-grown seed were sent to two member 
who were interested in the possibilities of its cultivation. The 
seed was that of the only variety, out of some 200 tried at 
Ckimbridge, which it has been possible to keep in cultivation for 
more than two years. 

The most out-of-the-way crop about which information was 
required was the wild rice Zizania aguatioa. This is a North 
American swamp grass growing from rix to nine feet high which 
produces an abundance of seed of no particular value except as 
food for wild fowl. To grow it the seed is scattered in still 
water with a muddy bottom or on pernumently wet marges* 
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It has'been tried in this country, though with what results could 
not'be ascertained. 

Synonymous Varieties of Cereals. 

-The Botanist again had an opportunity for inspecting one 
series of the trials made for the Cereals Synonym Committee by 
the National Institute of Agricultural Botany. These are mainly 
of a routine nature, involving the comparisons of suspected 
synonyms with the types contained in a large collection of the 
cereals in cultivation in this county and on the Continent. But 
one trial was of particular interest, for it aimed at determining 
whether an oat admittedly similar in all appe^ances to the well- 
baown variety Victory differed from it in winter-hardiness. A 
sucoestion of mild winters has provided no stringent test of this 
eharacteristic, and the m;ost that was known was that when 
Victory and the reputedly hardier form were ^wn in alternating 
rows the proportion of plants surviving the winter was practically 
the same in both cases . 

Of late yea^m a technique for testing winter hardiness has been 
developed on the Continent,^ and a station in Sweden which 
it extentively In its experimental work was asked to include 
the pair in its usual trials. It consented to do so, and later in 
the osadon reported that it C50uld find no difference between the 
two*and that neither was winter-hardy. Neither could any 
^EUSerence be established in trials made by the North of Scotland 
Gofi^e of AgricultTfre^ 

TXe Oar^I Synonym Committee, after finding complete 
agre^ent between the results obtained in the triak at the Welsh 
Kant-Breedfrg Station, Aberystwyth, and the Scottish Seed- 
T^ing and Plant B^istration Station with those at the National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany, reported as follows :— 

Wheca, 

Barcid Sadd’s Seeds, Ltd.’^ (Ipswidi). Standfast Yields is a ^ghtly 
impure stock of Bacton Maateipiece. 

OeUa, 

Webb & Sons (Stourbridge), Ltd.*s'Ascot (1935 stock) is a synonym 
ofEebord; > 

Jobn Ltd,*s (Bristol) January White Oat is a synonym of Victory. 

(This oat is clmmed to be a hardy selection from Victory, The 
Committee have given particular attention to hardiness, but are 
unable to ccmfirm the claim that January White is superior to‘Victory 
in this leefj^t.) 

Barley^ 

B^bart Parker, Ltd.’s (Norwich}, Norfolk Malting is a synonym of 
S^aatt^Arehor. . 
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Although the enquiri€fi had an even wider range than usual, 
the number fell off appreciably, being 160 as compared with 
192 in the previous year. The deficiencies were most marked 
in the sections dealing with seed-testing and with the disease^ 
of plants. The slight falling off, which has been evident for 
several years, is no doubt due to greater use being m^e of the 
advisory services provided by the Ministry of Agriculture, but 
the reason for this substantial reduction in numl^r is not clear. 

B. H: Bifjfek. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1935 OF THE^ 
ZOOLOGIST. 

Inteoduction. 

Ik the following Report it is attempted to give a brief indication 
of the pests wMch have proved destrucliye to the various crops 
during 1935. As is always the case,- their incidence has been 
largely dependent on weather conditions, which have favoured 
some injurious insects bint have discouraged.qthers. 

Each year is generaliy marked by the social prevalence of 
certain pests, and it is not difiScult tb ^mnie three which have 
done far more than the normal amount,of injury during 1935. 
They are leatherjacket,” " out-w6rmB” and “ idling moth,” 
and though there are few pests more familiar it has seemed 
desirable to deal with them at some length. 

Early in the year the unwelcome ^coveiy was made that 
root-eelworm disease, so preyaleht anio^ 'oiir j^teto crops, had 
made its appearance in crops of su^r beet; ’"'Ih view of this 
disquieting fact I have thought it advmble to include a short 
account of this serious pest in the subjoined Report. 

Cebeals. ‘ 

Fly attacks on com crops were more in evidence tiepin 19^,, 
but were seldom really serious. A few oases of frit^fly hi winter 
wheat were reported, apd wheat bulb-fly appeared in several" 
crops in June. No case of the June attack of fritTfly- on oats 
came to. my notice but the second brood of the fljr, which attaofes 
the ear, caused some loss of yield in many!districts; . , : 

The mud-beetle, Hdophc^rus nubilus, wm fbimd doing* 
some injury to wheat, and all' the cereals, in wmmon farfe 
crops generally, -suffered from the d.epredations' of cut-wcam^ 
and leat^CTjacket. . 
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Root aot Vegetable Ceiops. 

As in 1934 certain common farm and garden pests were 
GomparatiTely rare. Mangold-fly, carrot-fly and onion-fly were 
generally reported to be less than normally injurious, and in 
some districts celery-fly hardly occurred at The flea-beetles 
most complained of were of the species which attack plants of 
the cabbage tribe. 

Cttifcoma.—Sugar beet suffered from a variety of pests. 
Mir. Petherbridge, at Cambridge, found examples of the roots 
being perforated at the end of June by small caterpillars which 
proved, on rearing, to be first stage laSrvae of Noctua moths, in 
other words, “ cutworms ” Just hatched from the eggs. It was 
not until they had undergone one or two moults that their 
identity was recognized. 




!13ie American term ** cut-worm has been univeraally 

adop^ by Ei^Iish entomologists in place of the old rather 
c^brous name of “ surface caterpillars.” They are the cater- 
pHars of a group of nocturnal moths, and are generally rbot 
f^ers, ^ough they often come above the surface of the sofl at 
3^ht. The term “ cut-worm refers to a common habit they 
ham of cutting off a plant at the ground levd. The best known 
md mj,t widely injurious ^cies is the Turnip or Dart moth, 
segeium. The earth-ooloured, fleshy caterpillars 
ahaost any kiiid of crop, and during the summer of 
they were responsible for more injury than for many years 
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The most effective treatment is the use of the bran and Paris 
green poison bait. This was found to give satisfactory control in 
many cases during the past season. 

Boot Eelworm, Heterodera schcuMii ,—^Early in the year, 
Mr. F. Er. Petherbridge, of Cambridge, found cases of sugar beet 
injury by root eelworm. Further investigation showed that the 
pest was present to some extent in most sugar beet crops. In 
view of the serious amount of damage inflicted by this pest to 
sugar beet in the United States and on the Continent, the 
obse3rvation was very disquieting. 

A peculiarity of eelworms of the genus Heterodera is that the 
female worms are not eel-flke but resemble flasks in shape, and 
that when they have been fertilized they come out of the root 
into the soil and are then nothing but bags of eggs. These are 
called “ cysts.” 

H, schachtii is known in England chiefly as a potato pest— 
indeed it is often called the potato eelworm—^but the crops from 
which it has been reported are very numerous, including all the 
cereals as well as peas, beans, hops and even grape vines. In 
all these cases the worms appear to be just the same. The 
form which attacks potato cannot be distinguished under the 
microscope from that which injures sugar beet, but there are, 
nevertheless, differences in behaviour which lead us to regard 
them as different strains ” of the same species. The potato 
“ strain ” does not readily accustom itself to a beet diet^ but 
will do so in time, and th^re is little doubt that in the cases of 
beet attack noted in England the disease was acquired from soil 
where potatoes had been grown for years. 

The “ cysts ” are very minute bodies, only redognizable by 
an expert. They often adhere loosely to the ontside of roots 
and tubers, and the possibility of th^ being introduced into 
gardens and allotments mth seed potatoes hps been pointed 
out more than once in these reports., Whme potato^ have 
been grown for a long period the cysts may be found in incredible 
numbers in the soil, and the eggs in them are capable of remaining 
alive for a long but unknown period, variously estimated at from 
three to six years. Hitherto this pest has not been counted 
among the numerous enemies of the sugar beet crop, but this 
immunity does not seem likely to continue very long. We have, 
at all events, a vast amount of experience and research in other 
countries to draw upon, for both in the United States and in 
central Europe attention has been concentrated on the beetroot 
eelworm for a long time past. The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries is well aware of the importance of the matter, 
into vvhioh it is instituting a special enquiry. It is possible 
here to indicate only the chief lines of treatment adopted 
abroad, mth, unfortunately, no very marked success. They are 
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(1) rotation, (2) the application of insecticides to the soil and 
(3) the use of trap crops. The trouble as regards rotation is, of 
course, the extremely long life of the eggs in the soil. Of the 
numerous substances which have been experimented with as 
soil dressings, sulphate of iron has met with some success, The 
idea of trap crops is to insert between two crops of sugar beet 
some plant which wfll attract the eelworm in the soil and which 
may then be ploughed up and destroyed. 

Gbasslakd. 

The insect enemies of grass were extraordinarily destructive 
during the past season. Failure was sometimes due to chafer 
grubs, but these were not more than normally abundant. The 
grass aphis, Myzus festiicoe, however, which seldom does much 
harm, b^me a serious pest in Yorkshire and Lsmcashire, 



Fig. Ih^Tipida oUracm, egg^ larva and papa. 

especially, it was observed, on leys where an excessive amount of 
faam-y^inanure had been used. Then the Antler moth, Oheraeas 
gnminis, whose raore occurrence almost resembles a visitation of 
locusts, made its appearance in Brecknockshire. Fortunately its 
deinedatiQins are generally conjSned to.rough mountain pastures, 
and M the present instance no damage was done below a level 
of 1,700 feet. 

It was in grassland that “ leatheijaoket ” 
injury was most marked. 

X^atherjaokets are, of course, amozig the most 
^cultural pests, but the fact that they are often sent for. 
indentificate>n ^ows that they are by no ynftftnft univesraally 
reocgoised when met with in gardens and aUotments, In view; 
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of their special destructiveness during the past year, and the 
great attention which their attacks on goK courses have attracted 
for several years past, it seems desirable to recapitulate 
the chief facts known about their life-history and treatment. 

The great abundance of any pest in a particular year is no 
doubt due to a variety of circumstances, many of which are very 
obscure, though probably weather influences are the most 
important. These may favour the development of the pest, and 
at the same time discourage that of various creatures that 
normally prey upon it. 

As mentioned in my Eeport for 193.4, two circumstances led 
me to suggest that we might have trouble from leatherjacket in 
1935. The first was the abnormal number of crane-flies noticeable 
in'the late summer and early autumn, and the second was the 
absence of wasps—^not very important perhaps, but not altogether 
negligible. 

The life-history of the leatherjacket may be described very 
briefly. 

Everyone knows that leatherjackets are the grubs of crane- 
flies or “ daddy-long-legs,*’ flies of a group scientifically known 
as Tipulidm. There are many species, but it seems that two 
only are concerned in attacks of agricultural importance, Tipiila 
palvdosa and T, oUracea, These flies are mostly to be seen in 
the late summer and early autumn. They live only a very short 
time—a fortnight or so—^but they mate at once on emergence, 
and the female very soon lays its eggs. As each female lays 400 
or more e^s,.the vast number of leatherjackets sometimes 
resulting need cause no surprise. light sandy soil is jarefened, 
and grassland offers an id^ supply of roots for the gmbs to . 
feed on. Hardly any crop, however, is immune, and during the 
past year they seriously injured cerealsj roots, peas and s&aw-; 
berries as weU as grass. 

The eggs hatch in a fortnight, and the grubs are at first, of 
course, very small and very different in appearance from the 
familiar leatherjackets. They are too feeble to attack roots, and 
during the autumn they feed on humus —decaying vegetable 
'matter in the soil. At this stage they are very susceptible 
to drought. A warm damp autmnn favours them, while' dry 
autumn weather is fatal to hosts of the first-stage larvse. The 
larval condition lasts for about nine months, and during about 
six months the larvae are the well known slaty-brown legless 
grubs, with leathery skins, known as leatherjackets. In the 
suimnejr, having now grown to a length of more than an inch, 
they cease feeding and pupate in the soil. The pupse (or 
chrysaiids) remain quiescent in the ground till the flies are ready to 
emerge. They then force the anterior portion above the ground, 
the akin spUts and the flies emeige. 
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Treaiment, 

As grassland especially suffers from this pest it is not suiyrising 
that it has engaged the attention of those concerned with the 
upkeep of golf courses, and it is to the work of the Research 
Station at Bingley, set up by the Board of Greenkeeping Research, 
that any recent advance in methods of treatment is chiefly due; 
and it is to this station that the keepers of cricket grounds 
naturally turn for advice when troubled with leatherjackets, as 
was the case with Lord’s cricket ground during the past season; 

Some years ago it was accidentally discovered that if a 
grass plot was hea^y watered and then left for the night covered 
by a tarpaulin, the leatherjackets came to the surface and could 
be collected the next morning. Obviously this treatment is 
impracticable for large areas, but the fact is worth noting. The 
grubs can, however, be induced to come to the surface by the 
application of various washes, and a great nxunber of preparations 
have been experimented with which have this object in view. 
Jeyes’ fluid (1 pint in 40 gallons water) has proved fairly effective. 
Dr. W. T. Evans of the Research Station has, however, obtained 
the best results from a preparation of the chemical orthodichloro- 
benzine with sodium oleate and Jeyes’ fluid, and he kindly offers 
to supply any inquirer with full information as to where the 
iogredients may be obtained. 

These measures are ihore appropriate for lawns and putting 
greens than for ordinary farm crops. Poison baits are here 
resorted to. One pound of Paris green is mixed with 40 lb. of 
bran, 2 gallons of water and a pint of treacle are added, and 
the whole is thoroughly stirred. This is distributed with the 
gloved hand, and su£ces for an acre. Such applications should 
be used only when the weather is mild and damp, and the grubs 
are likely to be near the surface. 

Fruit, 

The spring frosts did so much damage to fruit that insect 
injury was comparatively unimportant. Some aphis attacks 
were locally severe, especially on pear and cherry. Plum saw-fly 
was prevent in East Anglia, and Apply saw-fly occurred rather 
abundantly in the west. 

The raspbeny beetle, Byturus tomenkmis, was sddom 
complained of. It is hop^ that the derris treatment adopted 
for the last few years is really proving an efficient control for 
this pest. 

A feature of the year was the extreme abundance of the 
Codling moth. 

Cydia pom&ndbi, the Codling Moth. 

No fruit pest is more familiar than the Codling moth, whose 
caterpillar is the grub so frequmtly found in apples. It is 
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always with us to some extent, but its special abundance appears 
to occur in cycles, and after some years of comparative unimpor¬ 
tance it became this year almost everywhere a serious pest to 
an apple crop already depleted by frost. In many cases pears 
were also attacked. 

The large fruit growers are, of course, perfectly acquainted 
with its life-history aiid treatment, but among owners of small 
orchards, and holders of allotments with a few fruit trees, I have 
found that there are many mistaken ideas with regard to this pest* 

Briefly, its life-history is this. The eggs are laid in May on 
the young fruit. They are deposited singly on any part of the 
fruit, or sometimes on the leaves. They hatch in ten days and the 
minute caterpillars crawl into the crown or “ eye ” of the young 
apple or pear. Here they feed for some time before burrowing 
deeply. This is the period when an arsenic spray may be of 
some benefit; hereafter the caterpillar is entirely within the fruit 
and out of reach of any wash. 



FiQ. 3.—Codling moth oateipOto and aigiler 


The young caterpillar makes straight fear the core bn wMdi 
it chiefly feeds, but it soon makes a tomel to the side of the 
apple, out of which the ^‘frass” continually oozes, and by 
which the full-grown grub leaves the apple. The apple inay 
have fallen early on account of the injury, or the caterpillar 
may leave it and drop to the ground while the fruit is siall on the 
tree. Its next proceeding is to find a retreat in which to spin a 
cocoon, and this is often supplied by loose bark and crannies in 
the trunk of old trees. The caterpillar in the cocoon does not 
turn to a chrysalis till the following spring, the moth appearing 
in late April or May. In a favourable season there may be two 
broods of the moth. 

The small fruit grower is handicapped m Ms treatment of this 
pest by the fact that any mes^ures he takes may be frustrated 
by negligence on the part of his neighbours. The moth can fly 
; p^eetly well, and it is disheartening to; clear one’s orchard and 
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have it re-infested from neglected trees in gardens near at hand. 
Two simple measures, if universally applied in a district, would 
soon have a marked effect in reducing Codling moth. 

(1) Windfalls should not be allowed to remain on the ground 
but should be frequently gathered up and so dealt with that the 
caterpillars within them cannot crawl away to safety, 

(2) Bands of hay or sackmg, or of corrugated paper should 
be placed round the trunks in June and removed and destroyed 
in the winter. They act as a trap for the caterpillars, which find 
them a convenient shelter for spinning their cocoons. 

There apparently exists among gardeners a widespread belief 
that this pest can be combated by means of sticky bands, such 
as are used against winter moth. Of course, such bands are of 
no avail against a moth so well equipped for flying as the Codling 
moth. 

Cecil Warbtjbton. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 
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STATEMENT made to the Council by the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, on presenting the Accounts for tiie 
year 1934. 

Mr. Adeazte said that the Council would notice that the form in which 
the Accounts were presented had been slightly changed. The object had 
been to simplify them as much as possible and to do away with unnecessazy 
detail. So much of what was Lmown as extra expenditure had become 
recurrent that there was no necessity to keep up the demotion between 
ordinary and extraordinary pa3mients and receipts, and they had he^ 
brought together under the head of “ Miscellaneous.” In tihe Balance Sheet 
the “ Debtor ” side now op^ed with the details of the Capital and Beserve 
Fund; and Sundry Creditors had been put at the foot of the page. These 
changes, though sl^ht, zoade it difficult to compare with the previous year’s 
figures and so they had been omitted. 

With regard to the receipts and payments a/e, the balance brought 
forward at the beginning of the year was £3,827. The receipts amounted 
to £18,290, giving a total of £22,117. 

The ordinary receipts showed an increase of £280, due to additional income 
from investments; but there had agim to be recorded a decline of £265 in 
subscription revenue, which was explained by loss of membership. 

Owing to the great success financially of the Ipswich Show it was possible 
to invest from the ordinary account £8,500~>the sum allocated against possible 
loss on the Show—and also £2,000 from the cash balances, £1,500 of which 
was brought forward from the previous year. These figures were included 
in the total ^yments, which amounted to £18,663. The balance of ca^ at 
bankers and in hand at the end of the year totEiiled £3,454. 

Wiih regard to the Balance Sheet the reserve fund investments ^owed an 
increase of £31,083 as compar^ with the previous year, due to appreciation 
in vsdue of £17,584, and to additional cash invested during the year of £13,499. 

The v^ large ap]^r6ciation of the invested fund was due to the great 
rise of gilt-edged securities during IhB last two or three years, and could not 
be expected to go on indeffint^y. Indeed, this appreciatfon mig^t lead to a 
feeling of false security. To some it might seem unnecessary to build up so 
large a reserve, but, quite apart from the desirability of haviz^ a strong 
reserve for a Society of this Importance, they must look to the income derived 
from the invested reserve to balance the serious falling c& in the Society’s 
income from membersh^. To illustrate this he ^ve the Ckmncil a few figures. 
In 1925—the peak year in regard to membershipi—^the membership stood at 
13,620; the corresponding figure in 1934 was 9,243, or a decrease of 4,377 
members. On these filgura the approximate annual loss in revenue from 
membership might be put at £3,€^. The Invested Beserve Fund had 
increased £xm £121,406 at the end of 1925 to £231,671 at the mA of 1934, 
but the gross income from investments and daily balWes had only increased 
by £1,500 annually, that is, from £6,000 to £7,500. 

The running yield per cent, on the total invested funds at the end of 1925 
was £4 12s. Id., but at the ^d of 1934 it was only £3 4s. 8d., Bo that, taking 
the two main sources of revenue together, that is, from subseriptians and 
investments, the Society was now annually considerably worse bS as regards 
income than in 1925. 

Tbe financial position of the Society was satisfactory but the faliir^ off 
in membership was a weak point and he again ventured to appeal to Hembm 
oi the Council to do all they could to increa^ the Membership in thw respective 
coonrios. 

With regard to the Estimate for the comii^ yeaac the reoeipfcB :wmfe eap^ted 
to amount to £17,932 against an expenditure of £17,0SL 



STATEMEtNT OF EECEIPTS iEB 


Kecetpte. f 

& a. d. £ a. d. £ 4 ' 

Cash at Bahhsbs ahd or Hahs, 

Jaitoaby 1, 1934 :— 

Beseive Fund Account . . . . 79 0 0 

Current Account. 3,569 6 10 

Petty Cash at Bank and in Hand . . . 179 10 3 

-- 3,827 17 I 


StJBSCBIFTIONS :— 

Annual Ck>veniors . « . . 1,121 17 0 

Annual Members .... 7,332 11 3 
Life Governors and Members . . 32 8 0 

For previous years . . . 58 10 0 

- 8,545 6 3 



JouBNAj. or YHE Society :— 

Advertisements .... 271 14 10 

Sales and Beprints * . . 128 15 6 

- 400 10 4 


Bxaxzkatiokb ;— 

Hatimal Bisdoma in Agnculture . 493 9 6 
national Biplmm in . 399 12 5 

- 893 1 11 


ItfTHTTliyTrT.iiTQ -t^^ 

Xntearest on Investments 
Income Tax refimded 
Bank Interest . 

Sales of Pamphlets, etc. . 

Sates of Text Book 
Hiro of Rooms 
Bonations to Socieiy^s Funds 
Argentine Rural Society 
Park Royal Brainage l^te 
Rent, 12, Hanover Square 

Total or Obdutaby Receipts 


6,748 6 8 
189 1 7 

47 9 5 
36 18 8 
201 7 10 

32 11 0 ^ 

105 5 4 
100 0 0 
151 16 1 
247 10 0 

- 7,860 6 7 

-17,699 5 


Life Compositions of Governors and 
Members . . . 

Subscriptions for 1935 . 

Amounts owing on December 31, 1933 
Show Account . • - 

Argentine Rural Society 


464 19 0 
117 2 0 

2 16 0 







PAVMEOTS for the year 1934. 


Genbeai Administration :— 

Salaries and Wages 
Pension to late Secretary (part cost). 
Legal Charges and Auditors’ Pees . 
Bent, Bates, Insurance and House 


£ 


£ 3. d. 

4,089 19 3 
358 12 11 


Printing and Stationery . 

Postage, Telephone and Sundries 

JOUBNAIi OF THE SOCIETY ;— 

Volume 94. 

Bfi Volume 95 ... . 

SciENTIPIC Defartments :— 

Chemist’s Salary and Petty Cash 
Botan^t’s Salary . . 

Zoologist’s Salary .... 
Grant to Eoyal Veterinary College . 
Grant to Besearch Institute, Beading 
Medal re Cattle Pathology 

Examinations ;— 
national D^loma in Agriculture 
National Diploma in Dairying 

Misoeuanboits ;— 

Grant to Besearch Fund 
Libra^: Books, etc. , , 

Bepairs to House, etc. . . ‘ , 

Med^, etc., for: Long Service . 

New Text Book: ‘‘ Elements of 
Agriculture’* , 

Dinner toSecieiaiies of Breed Sooieti^ 
Donation to Stenhou^ Williams 
Memorial Fund . 

Donation to Bothamsted Exp^i- 
mental Station .... 

. Gold Medal; design, dies, etc. 
Argentine Bural Society . . 

Park Boyal Drainage l^te 
Bent, 12, Hanover Square 
Amount set aside towards Loss <m 


Total of Oxuiinary Payments 

Show Account: for Postage, etc. 

On Account of Investments purchase 
(ex Ordinary and Beserve Accounts) 

Cash at Banxers and zn Haitd, 
December 31, 1934 :— 

Beserve Fund Account . ... 

Current Account . , 

Petty Cash at Bank and in Hand . 


1,002 

0 

9 

357 

2 

7 

306 

2 

1 

1,357 

14 

7 

26 

14 

8 

409 

11 

9 

250 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

2 

11 

9 

602 

4 

4 

533 

14 

2 

1,473 

19 

6 

21 

4 

9 

26 

2 

1 

3 

12 

7 

100 

12 

1 

86 

4 

1 

20 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

81 

2 

0 

100 

0 

0 

314 

11 

1 

247 

10 

0 

3,500 

0 

0 


6,355 13 


1,384 9 


1,135 18 


6,473 18 2 


-16,662 3 J) 


Q 19 1 

2,000 0 0 


2,000 IS 1 


43 19 0 
3,200 15 5 
209 14 8 


;, F^EttoEBzac*s Pdaoe, . 

. Old Jewry, London, E.0«2. 


--— 3,454 9 1 

£ 22,117 11 2 


Examined, enidited and found cdr^t, 

PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
Chartered Acooimtantsi 
AoeounkmtiB and Avd&are* 




ROYAL AGRICULTDRAL 

Balance Sheet^ 

^ 8. d. £ s, d, £ s. 

To CAPITAL AND RESER\T2 FUND— 

As at December 31, 1933 . . 208,32013 0 

Show Fund— 

Sttrplus on Ipswich Show . . 8,228 13 8 

Add ; Contribution from Ordinary 
Account .... 3,500 0 0 

- 11,72813 8 

220,349 6 8 

Receipts and Payments Account— 

Ordinary Receipts . . . 17,699 6 1 

Ordinary Payments * • . 16,662 3 0 

- 1,037 2 1 

Life Compositions received in 1934 46419 0 

Subscriprions for 1934 received in 
1933 . .162 14 0 

222,014 1 9 

Add : Appreciation in market values 
of Investments . . . 17,584 4 8 

239,598 6 5 

Addi Adjustzrmt re outstanding 
Assets and liabilitieB • . . 339 910 

239,93716 3 

DEPRECIATION written off, viz.:— 

Furniture, Fittings, Ac. . . 38 8 8 

Show Plant .... 245 12 5 

Lease of 16, Bedford Square . . 100 0 0 

- 384 1 1 

-^289,568 IE) 


To SUNDRY CREDITORS— 

Sundry Accounts owing . . , 2,12315 0 

Subscriptionsfor 1935received in 1934 117 2 0 

- 2,24017 i 


Note- There are commitments in respect 
of Ccsitiacts entered into in con¬ 
nexion with the forthcoming 
Show. 




T. B. TURNER, 



SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
I^CEMBEE 31, 1934. 



By EESERVE FUND INVESTMENTS— 
£154,609 4tf. lid. Couversion Loan 34% (1961) @ 

111 *. 

£3,909 16«. Local Loans 3% (1912) @ 97^* . 

£2,840 13«. 6d. Metropolitan 3% Consolidated 
Stock (1941) @ 1064* .... 

£6,528 Itf. 6d. Domimon of Canada 4% Stock 

(1940-60) @ 107*. 

£2,724 lls. 7d, Metropolitan Water 3% (E) Stock 

(1953-73) @ 101*. 

£12,234 126, 6d. Commonwealth of Australia 4% 
Stock (1955-70) @110 

£6,800 14«. 2d. Union of S. Africa 34% Stock 

(1953-73) @ 107*. 

£6,500 Dominion of Canada 4% Stock (1953-58) 

@ 113* . . 

£11,371 18a. Commonwealth of Australia 3^% 
Stock (1946-49) @ 106* .... 

£3,430 Central Electricity Board 34% Stock 
(1963-93) at 102*. 

*Market value at December 31, 1934. 

By LEASE OF 16, BEDFORD SQUARE 
Le$8 Amount written ofi in 1934 


By FURNITURE, FITTINGS, FIXTURES, Etc. 
As at December 31, 1933 
Leas Depreciation at 10% ... 


By PICTURES (£500) and BOOKS (£1,000) 

By SHOW PLAOT— 

As at December 31,1933 
Laas Depreciation at 10% 

By EXPENDITURE (less amounts received or due) 
rsNEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE SHOW . 

By SUNDRY BEBT03EIS . . . . 

By RATES PAID IN ADVANCE AND INCOME 
TAX RECOVERABLE , . . . 

By CASH AT Bahkbsbs asb nsr Hand— 

Reserve Fund Account ... 
Investment Account . . . .. 

Current Account. 

Petty Cash at Bank and in Hand 


Leas SHOW ACOOUNT-Dverdrawn 


171,616 5 4 
3,802 5 7 

2,996 18 3 

6,985 0 9 

2,751 16 6 

13,458 1 8 

7,276 15 2 

7,345 0 0 

11,940 9 11 

3,498 12 0 


- 231,671 5 2 


300 0 0 
100 0 0 


384 6 6 
38 8 8 


2,456 3 II 
245 12 5 


200 0 0 


3451710 
1,500 0 0 


2,21011 6 
1,693 2 4 
^214 9 


237 7 6 


43 19 0 
229 9 11 
3,200 15 5 
209 14 8 

3,683 19 0 
2,040 5 U 


1,64313 1 


Beaqb. 

E.0.2, 

.20A 1035, 


£ 241^79412 2 


Examined, audited and found ixnreet, 

PBICB, WATERHOUSE A 00,, 
O^ar^eii Acoou90(smia, 
A&mntania dh , 
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The market values of the Stocks on December 31, 1934, amounted 
to £4,453 12s. 4d. 
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STATEMENT made to the Council by the Chairman of 
the Finance Committee, on presenting the Audited 
Accounts of the Newcastle Show, 1935. 

Mr, Adbane stated that althongh the surpltis on the Newcastle Show 
appeared in the Accounts as £6,505 the Society would not benefit to that 
extent. Just befo^ the last meeting of the Council the Secretary had 
received a communication from the Town Clerk to say that the Local Show 
f^lhd was short by a large amount of the sum required to meet the expeases 
incurred in connection with the Show, and that he trusted the Council of 
the Society would be prepared to bear such of the loccd cost as had not been 
provided for by the IBHmd. That, he {Mr. Adeane) confessed, had been news 
of a staling nature. The accounts he^ been passed for audit by the Finance 
Committee and the authority of the Council had be^ asked for the investment 
of £6,0^ of the surplus. When he had heard of the dilemma he had taken 
upon himself the responsibility of investing only £4,000 of the surplus, thus 
keeping £2,000 free to meet the emergency. He hoped the Council would 
endoi^ his a.ction in that respect. (Hear, hear.) Since then he had, in con¬ 
junction with the Hon. Director of the Show, had an mterview with the Town 
Clerk of Newcastle, who had explained fuUy the difficulties which the Local 
Committee had had in xaisiog the required amount, owing to the depressed 
state of the North-east of Ex^land. The ascertained deficit was £1,950, and 
the Finance Committee, having considered the matter very carefully, asked 
the Council to make a grant of that amount to the Local Committee to relieve 
them of any anxiety. There was no legal claim on the Society whatever. 
Newcastle, as all the members knew, had always been a great Mend of the 
Society—(Hear, hear)—^and the Society had always had successful Shows in 
that city. He was sure, therefore, that the Council would wish to act 
generouidy in the matter. (Hear, hear.) 

Tumdbog to the Accounts, it would bo remembered that last year the 
Committee had been unable to give comparative figures for the previous Show 
owing to the slight alteration in the manner of presenting tbe Accounts. This 
year, however, they were able to give the figures for the Ipswidh Show as 
well as the Newcastle Show. The fees for Live Stock w^ down by £1,2X1, 
owing to the reduced mtry, but that was balanced by the reduction in the 
cost of shedding. The Gate i^owed an increase of £1,728. On the Expenditure 
side there was notbix^ special to remark, Newcastle had always given the 
Society a warm welcome, and the Gate had been recdly mnark^le when it 
was considered how great the depression there haid be^ and be heaed still 
was, in the North-east and T^eside. In 19^ 186,510 peq{^ had paid for 
admission. This year the Gate had been 133,520. Tbtere ^was xm dcmM that 
the Society’s success in that direction had been veety laz^y due to tbepmsenee 
of their President, H.K.H. the Duke Kssat, and their on^ zsgret was that , 
His Boyal Highness had been unable to be aoeompanied by ^le Due^ an i w a 
pleasure which it was to be hoped was reserved another tmae. The Soe»ty 
tendered its warmest thanks to His Boyal for presidmg over it 

during his year of office. The gmteful thanks of the Coun^ murt be accorded 
to all those who had helped to make the Newcastle Show a sixcoees —to Lord 
Allendale and the Lord Mayor of Newcastle for their work as President and 
CXhairznan of the Local Executive Ck»mznittee; to the Town Cl^k, had 
the unique record of having acted as Hem. Secretary of the Local Ckanmittee 
m three occasions when the Show had visited Newcastle; to Mr. Deans 
Forster and Captain Embleton, the Hon. Treasurers; to Mr. Osw^d McBryds 
and Mr. F. Marshall, the Sectaries of the Northumberland and Durham 
A^cxdtural Societies, who had so kindly undertaken the Publicity work. 
Mr, Andrews, the Chairman of the Freemen of Ihs Town Moor, City 
IBSisgineer and his staS, had also rendered invaluable h^p in the preparation 
oi the site. Mr. C. H. Sample and Mr, William Burkitt (whose loss would 
- long be felt by the Society), the representatives on the Cq^eil for Northum¬ 
berland and Durham, had assisted with thdur local ^owledge and had given 
ungrudgingly of their time to attend comaiittees, arid had helped in arranging 
ipoao^ detaOs in cannecti<w<f with the Show, they were, ^ always, greatly 

: ■ to thi^ Hon, Director, Mr, Burke—<H©ar, hear)—who never spared 

' ia connected with the Show. He feared that Mr. Burke 

' very thing yew owing to the distance to Newcastle* They 

alsom^^ to their Secretary, Mr. Turner, for lus able manage- 

■ovary member of ihe'.staiR. (Hear, hear). 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPEND^ 

2 to! 


Fignres for 
1934 Sbov 




9 Ann/ Contribution from Newcastle-upon-Tyne 1 
25,uuu-^ Local Committee to Show Fund . . / 


£ s. d. £ s. d.[ 
2,500 0 fi 


CoimaBunoNS to PiauaEJ Fuiro 


2,707 Agricultural and Breed Societies and\ g g ()0 3 3 
others . . . * . j ’ 

1,650 Newcastle-upon-Tyne Local Committee - - _ 


2,600 8 3 


11,348-^ 


Fees for Imflements, Machines and^ 
Misceelaneotts Exhibits . 


Fees tor Entry of Life Stoch t- 

7,463 Members . . . , 

444 Non-members . . « ^ 


6,184 15 0 
601 10 0 


207 I Fhebs fob Entry of Poui,t&y ani> Eggs 


1 


6,686 5 I 


m 8 


Other Entry Fees j— 

Produce .... 
Horse-jumping Competitions 
Plantations Competition 
Butter-making Competitions 


103 16 0 
90 0 0 
28 4 0 
35 16 0 


267 16 ^ 6 # 


Cataeogtte ;— 

Advertising in Catabgue and extra lines 866 16 7 


Sales of Catalogue 
Sales of Daily Programmes 


969 19 4 
61 0 3 


£43,603 


AninssioNB TO Showyard 
Tuesday, July 2, @ 3a. 
Wednesday, July 3, @ 6 s. and 3s 
Thursday, July 4, @ 3s. . 

Friday, July 6 , @ 2 s, 6 d. . 
Saturday, July 8 , @ la. 

Season !nclcet 8 . 

Day and oth^p Tickets . 


Carried fcnward 


1,279 14 3 
4,762 15 6 
6,689 8 7 
2,386 9 5 
2,177 18 7 
357 3 1 
710 7 4 







TUBE OF THE SHOW AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE ’ 

JULY 6, 1935. 


Fiffiues foi 



1984 Show 
£ 

Sipenlrttitre 

£ s. d. £ 8. d. 

% 

Cost of Ejection and Maintenaitce of 



Showyabd : — 


f 

Transferring Society’s pennaaient buildO 


2,748 J 

logs from Ipswich and re-erecting at 

(^3,061 6 7 

1 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne . . . J 


563 

Fencing round Showyard . 

720 7 9 

1,989 

Implement Shedding .... 

1,859 15 9 

6,171 

Stock Shedding .... 

5,062 19 10 

2,068 

Grand Stand, Offices, Bings, Signs, etc. 

2,491 13 7 

845 

General Labour and Horse l^e . 

863 8 3 

160 

Hire of Sleepers .... 

111 10 4 

2,276 

Hire of Canvas .... 

2,076 17 0 



16,287 19 j 

16,820 




SUBVEYOB :— 


675 

Salary, Travelling and Simdry Expenses 

667 9 9 

298 

Clerk of Works : Salary and TraveUing 

286 16 5 

954 6 1 

973 




PEINTmQ :— 


699 { 

General Printing, Prize Sheet, Tickets,' 
etc. .•»..» 

y 603 14 11 

921 1 

Catalogue, Award Lists and Jumping 
Programmes • • . • j 

/ 

1,187 13 0 



- 1,791 71: 

1,520 




Advekhsino : — 


580 

Newspaper Advertising 

848 16 10 

310 

Billposi^ and Window Cards, etc. 

379 10 4 

117 

Advertisement Boards 

93 19 3 

— 


1,322 6 1 

1,007 



197 

Postage, Cabbiage, etc. 

207 16 : 

f 

Amoxtet 07 Pbizes Awabded (including 


12,372 4 

£2,600 3a, 2 d . given by various 

1 12,409 8 ; 

1 

Societies and others—per contra). 

J 

1,102 

Fobage bob Lxve Stock 

716 7 ; 

591 

Judges of Stock : Fees and Expenses 

639 15 


Carried forward . 

£3^9 7 
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Stateimbnt.ob' Receipts anb Expeedituee 



T. B. Tomer, Seereleiiy. 

4^ Go.^ KSaatimed Aoocwtwte.. . 








or THE Show at NEWCASTrE-upOH-TYNB {eoniirmed.) 


Figorea for • 
1934 Show 


l&xpettirttitte (eontd,). 


8. d. 


630^ 


1 , 301 ^ 

667- 

704- 

82 

139 

235 

453 

216 

263 

121 

80 

94 

70 

112 

60 

67 

350 

4,914 

42,101 


262 19 3 


669 5 8 


Brou^t forweurd . 

Gensbai. Administba.tzon :— 

Honorary Director: —^Travelling, Enter¬ 
taining, etc. ..... 

Steiuarde and Aeeistainta: — Stock, Hoapu 
taUty and ImplemerUa :—^Peisonal ^ 301 0 0 

Railway Expenses .... 

Secretary and Staff: —^Travelling, Main¬ 
tenance, etc. 

General Management :—^Finance Stew¬ 
ards, Grand Stand Men, Tomstile 
Men, Bank StaS, £257 Os. 5d.; Cata¬ 
logue Sellers, £83 12s. 4d.; Foremen ^ 708 14 11 
and Yardmen, £198 11s. ; Gate¬ 

keepers, £147 2s. Id.; Commission¬ 
aires, £22 8s. 7d. 

Veterinary Department: —^In^pectors 
Engineering Department :—Consulting \ 

Engineer . . . . . / 

Police. 


£ 

34,279 


s. d. 

7 0 


128 2 5 
192 2 8 
476 11 0 


2,788 15 11 


250,330; 


GeneeaZi Showyabd Ain> MisoEnLANEOiis Expenses :— 
Dairy: —^Building, £464 4s. 2d. 

Steward, Asostants and StaS, 

£293 Ils. 3d.; Milk, £209 Is. 6d.; 1,223 U 11 

TTtensOs, £73 iOs. Od.; Engine and 
Engines^, £115 15s, 8d.; Miscel¬ 
laneous, £77 9s. 4d. , . ^ 

Potdiry and Produce r-^BuHdingB, 

£353 11s. 3d. $ Miscellaneous, > 539 I 3 

£185 lOs. Od. . . . ^ 

Flower Sftofs.wHire of Tents, etc-, j 
£439 2s. lid.; Miscellaneous,^ 688 11 9 

£249 8s. lOd. . . . / 

Motor Parke: —^Ten^ Offices, etc. . 37 16 6 

Plantations Competition . . . 84 14 0 

Forestry :‘^T6nt and MisceUaneous . 195 U 8 

Military Bi^lay . • . . 705 18 0 

Band . . . . . . 274 9 9 

Hire of Furniture . . . . 245 11 4 

Royal and Official Lunckeons . . 116 9 7 

St. John Ambulance • . . . 50 0 0 

Insurance. . . • . . 95 14 0 

Medals and Expenses re Cups .r . 68 0 II 

Badges and Ro^ttes . . . . 98 7 5 

Hew XtoplemeatB ^--Tesiizg and Medals 40 10 II 
Ipswich Show :--outstand^ items . 6 4 10 

Sundry expenses . . . . 369 19 0 


4,840 12 10 


Credit bal«u^ 


41|8S8 15 9 
>505 14 8 
mjm 9 11 





3Ddi General Meeting^ J%tly 4, 1935. 

I^roce^Mngs at (general ADeeting of (governore 
anb fiDembera 

BBL3> IN IBS LIBGE TENT IN TEE NEWCiiSTl.E SHO^AEE, 

THURSDAY, JULY 4th, 1935, 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G., K.T. (PRESIDENT), IN THE CHAIR. 


The Pbesident, who was accorded an enthusiastic welcome on 
rising, said:— 

My Lords, Leslies and Gentlemen,—It is a great plecfinie to me to be here 
to-day in my position as President and to take the Ch^ at Annncd General 
Meeting of Membeis of the Boyal Agrionltnral Society of on the 

occasion of the Annual Show. 


This is the sixth time the Show has been held at Newcastle, a recoord in 
itself, for no other town or city in the country can elftiya to ha^ entertairied 
the Society so often. 

1 imagine the Show has grown out of all recognition since it was first held 
in Newcastle in 1846, and if time allowed it would be mteiesting to recall the 
gradual expansion and changes that have taken place successively at the 
1864, 1887, 1908, 1928 and 1986 Shows hdd in this city. 

I am loot going to weary yon with figures, but just by way of contrast I 
find that in 1846 three distinct , breeds of Oattle and four distinefc breeds of 
Sheep were eshibi^ with a totd of 183 Cattle, 808 Sheep, 64 Agricultuml 
Horses, and 92 Pigs. Passmg over the. intervening years during which so 
muidi has been done by Pedi^ee Stockbreeders in thig coimtry, fostered by 
the Boyal Agricultaral Socieiy, we find that at the Show- to-day classes are 
provided for no less than 12 breeds of Horses and Ponies. 19 breeds of Cattle, 
26 breeds of Sheep and 11 breeds cf Pigs, to say nothing of the Poultry, etc. 
The entry in these classes is : Horses, 644; Cattle, 1,060; Sheep, 684; Pigs, 
698; so lhat those who are fond of figures may go^ away and analyse them 
fear themselves. Bui whatever the result, one cannot ignore the imTOTOTflo. 
strides made in the breeding and p^ecting of the live stock in this 
eountcy. 

Having given you the se figures, may I ask one question—What would be 
the use of all thiB expenditure of time, labour, and money, if Shows such as 
you see tee to-day did not provide the “ diop window ** in which exhibitora 
can display the results of their efforts? To those efforts the Society at this 
Show ote no less than £16,000 in prize money. 


In 1923, my brother, the Prince of Wales, leaking at this General Meeting, 
asm ha could congratulate the successful exhibitors and j^^mpathise with the 
mwecessfiil ones from his own personal experience as an exhibitor of live 
stoo^ I Ma sfraadi caamot say the same wo^, but I do wish to congratulate 
m those who have taken prizes for the very fine at this Show. 


^ much Stock section, but there is the equally important 

and Maehme ry section, together with the Seeds^ Feeding Stuffs 
^ ^ ahowyard, and gives e^ novice' 

^ Idea of what prioress has been made m recent years in laboup-savW 
^ inetOiama^ farming. The exhibitors in this section dispi^ 
latest mveteons teore you in a fai^on that would be bewildering m a 
less emnpaet and well laid out Show. » 
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Thei^ are, of course, maay other sections of equal importeuace, just as 
interesting as the Live Stock and Machinery sections. There is the magnifi¬ 
cent Flower Show, the Working Dairy with its daily competitions of Butter- 
makers, the Forestry section, the Horse-shoeing, and the ^cial exhibits 
staged by the Armstrong CoUege dealing with Agricultural Education and 
Research, and that of the North Eastern Electric Supply Company showing 
the great strides made in the harnessing of electricity to all branches of 
agrii^ture. I cannot describe these at len^h, and can only express the 
hope that you will visit them and see the eshSbits for yourselves. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the County Agricultural Societies of North¬ 
umberland and Durham for withholding their i£ow8 this year. 

The site of the Show is one of the best in England, and this has been 
freely placed at our disposal by the CSty Corporation and the Stewards and 
Freemen of the City. I am not going to say more about this, because a later 
speaker will tell you in more detail all about the work done in the preparation 
of the site and the help, financial and otherwise, given to the Society by the 
city and the adjacent coimties. 

My family have had a very long association with the Royal Agriculturcd 
Society of England (applause). I am very proud to be your President in the 
year of my father’s Silver Jubilee (applause). 

May 1 conclude with the earnest wish that the attendance at the Show 
this year will equal all previous records made by Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
that when the financial result of the Show is m^e known we shall ell have 
reason to congratulate ourselves and say that Newcastle has more than lived 
up to its reputation on this occasion (applause). 


Thanks to Lord Mayor and Corporafion, Local Committee, and Stewards and 
Wardens of the Freemen of Heweastio. 


The Dinoc ox Devokshibb said he had the honour and pnvilege to move : 
** That the best thanks of the Society are due and ^ hereby tendered to the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation, the Committee, Stewards and Wardens of the 
Freemen of Newcastle-upon-Tyi^, and the lio^ Ck>n3mittee, for their cordial 
reception of the Society and their efiorts to promote the success of the Show.” 

It would—BSs Grace said—be a great piiviiege to anyone to move that 
resolution, but to him it was eepeeiaily an honour as he had so many 'vexj 
happy and pleasant recoEeciions of the Show held there in 19QS when 
was President of the Society (applause). It might, perhaps, be a little 
invidious to mention any names at that meeting, but he felt that they shonldi 
place on record a reference to a few of those who had specisdly identified 
themselves with the holding of this year’s vary succesafol Show# 


In the first place, he desired on behalf of tbe Society eepeclaliy to thank 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation, who had done eveiydiing possible to 
further the success of the Show. The Society owed a debt of ^titude to 
the Stewards, Wardens and Freemen of Newcastle for prOVi&g such a 
^lendid site. Mr. Andrews, Obairman of the Freemen, been 
hkpful €md had improved the ground for the Show. The Town 
Newcastle was again acting as Local Secretary. That gentlemen had the' 
unique distinction of having acted in that capaoify for three iKeyai Shews,, 
and he felt sure that on this oeeasion znesnbm of the Itoy^ Agrieulttlral 
Sociefy would wish to add llieir sineere eongratulatioQS to the TdWn Cletk 
on the honour recently bestowed upon hhn. If he nai^t be allewed to 
so, His Grace thought the hcmour deserved. 

His Royal Bighjiess had refen^ to the suOeeasfifi 
in Newcastle. Hus Grace thbbght Be was id^t ha sa^^ ^ JMn 
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They also wished to thank Lord Allendale, who had been a most ^oiergetic 
President of the Local Committee (applause), and also Mr. Deans Forster 
and Conncillor Embleton, joint Hon. Treasurers, for their untiring efforts to 
raise money for the Local Fund. 

Probably, said His Grace, there were many present who could look forward 
15 or 20 years to the time wh^ the great ciiy^ of Newcastle would again extend 
an invitation to the Boyal Agric^tural Society to hold another Show in 
their city, and he felt sore that past history of the cordial relations between 
the Hoyal Agricultural Society and Newcastle would form an admirable 
precedent when the time came round again. In the archives would be found 
all information as to what had been done by the Lord Mayor and the Cor¬ 
poration. Turning to the Lord Mayor, His Grace es^ressed the hope that on 
the occasion of the Society’s next visit His Lordship might be in the same 
position as he was occupying that day. But, whoever then filled the position. 
His Grace said, he would omy have to cons^t the records to find admirable 
precedents to go on. 

As members of the Boyal A^cultural Society, they all looked forward 
to the holding of the Show in difierent parts of the country. Th^ would 
retain the happiest memories of their visits to Newcastle, md they wished 
to take that opportunity of expressing their grateful thanks not only to the 
Lord Mayor and the Cknpoxation, but to all others who had tihm so aeti^ 
a part in making the Show such a success. His Grace hoped they would 
acG^ the vote <3 thanks as dx&e not made in a perfunctory manner, but as a 
heartfelt exj^ression of the Society’s grateful acknowledgments for making the 
Newcastle Show the success it idways had been (applause). 

Mr. Bubxb 4£K|ireBBed his pleasure at bemg asked to second the motion. 
Having, as Honoxacy Director, been so dosely associated with everybody in 
Newc£de md the surxoundmg district, md knowing all those who had worked 
so hard for the Show, he felt that he was in the happy potion to endorse 
' all that had been said by the Duke of Devondnre in proposing the resolution. 

He wbifid like to add the namdi of two gentlemen who had been a very 
great help. It w<n^<i ^ known to ail those present that the Northiunberland 
and Durham Agricultural Societies had very kindly suspended their Shows on 
this occasion, and the Boyal Agricultural Sociefy had had the services of 
Hr. McBxyde and Mr. Marshall, the Secretaries of the two County Societies. 
Be could not tell the meeting how very highly they appreciated their most 
valoahle assistance. 

Might he also add the Society’s grateful thanks for all that had been done 
by the Bress of Newcastle and the surrounding counties. They had given 
the Show splendid pubHciiy; and, if the Show proved to be the success they all 
hoped it would he, it woidd be lai^ly due to the way the Fress had helped 

Fbakhing his remarks on a personal note, Mr. BunES thanked every one 
who had hacked him up in carrying out his duties as Honoraiy Di^tor of 
, the Newcastle j^ow, 

The Bc^utkm was then put to the meeting by the Dxtxe ox Dsvoksbibs!, 
and eacraed ^th aoclam^ 

The Loan HaYoa ox Newcastle (Councillor B. Stanley Dal^esh) 
t h a nke d the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Burke and the Memb^ of the Society 
for v^ Mxxd vote of thanks. He wi^ed also to tk^nk Hk Boyal 

for the kmd remarks he made about the City of Newca^e. He was very glad 
that the city had kept up its reputation. Everybody had worked loy&y to 
make the Show a ihorou^ imcoess, and he would convey with pleasure this 
vote ^ t hanks at the City Council meeting on Wednesday to the Council and 
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to their Town Clerk and staff. Mr, Steel, the City Engizieer, and his assistant 
should be specially mentioned, for they had re^y done all the ** donkey 
work.” 

He was sorry that the local fund had not Come up to the fullest expecta¬ 
tions, but he was still ho|>ing that before they finished they would have a 
larger amount of subscriptions to hand over to the Koyal Show. 

Mr. J. B* Actbews (Chairman of the freemen) said that a year ago he 
told his colleagues that it would cost thousands of pounds to improve the site 
for the Eoyal Show, and they readily agreed to the expenditure. 

They were proud and happy to see their great Town Moor used for such 
public and educational purposes, and he assui^ the Society that they would 
do all they could to see that when the local fund was concluded there was no 
deficit (applause). 

He had already made a suggestion that improvements of a permanent 
character ^ould made to tlm site, and that the work i^ould to done at 
the cost of the Freemen. 

In conclusion, he expressed the hope that the result of that great Show would 
be even better than that of 1923. 

Viscount AujBiinyAiJE also acknowledged the vote of thanks on behalf of 
the Local Committee. It was always a great occasion when the “ Hoyal ” 
came to Newcastle, he said, €uid they regarded it as a great privilege to receive 
the “ Roy^ ” there. 

pniis year found them, agriculturally and industrially, in a very different 
position from 1923, when the Show was last there, with the result that people 
found it impossible to do now what was done then, but he thought aU womd 
agree that the attendance figures showed that the keenness and enthusiasm 
of the people there still existed, and he had every hope that at the eud it 
would be found that this Show had proved a great success. 

They would very cordi^y extend an invitation to the “ Boyal ” to visit 
Tyneside agaizi, and he hoped they would find the district in a more proeperous 
condition than it was to-day. 

Thanks to RaOwaymen. 

Mr. John Bisnn then moved: •* That the best thanks of the Society are 
due and are hereby tendered to the St^ of the London ds North Haetem 
Railway Company for all the w<Nk Ihey have done in handling so expeditioudy 
the tramc to the Show.” 

As Steward of Implements, he said, he would like to add ibsA he had never 
known the trafilG handled better or the implements ,aad machinery d^ivaced 
quicker. 

Mr, John Evens, in seconding, said that once or twioe he had amoaiged 
before the Railway authorities on bebalf of the Royal Agricultural Socieiy., 
He was rather sorry to say that the heads of departments had not granted w 
they had asked for, Perhaps it was not good for them. Anyway, they had 
been given a sympathetic hearing, and to was delisted to have the cpp<^ 

, tunity of supporting ibis resoluiron. 

The vote of thanks WTO unazumouidy 

If ember’s SaggTOiioii. 

In ra^nse to an enquiry frcan the Cha^^. 

Mr. WitmK Evrbata (Shrewsbury) asked the Council aerioiisly to eon- 
dder the reintroduction of Fazm "Bike CompetitKJn. %)eakiTO as an dd 
competitor, he said that, in his opinirot, nothing the Soeieiy eocdd do * 
li^more valuEd>le.' ;■ 
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H.K.H. Tee President said that a note had been made of the suggestion, 
which would receive the attention of the CSouncil. 

Thanhs to His Hoyal Highness. 

Mr. Bobebt Hobnsby (Sillolh, Cumberland) moved a hearty vote of thanks 
to H JI.H. the Duke of Kent for his services in the Chair and for his great 
interest in the Society. They ail appreciated Bos Boyal Highness’s presence 
at the Show and they looked forward to his mcreainng interest in agriculture, 
not only in this country but in the Dominions. He had had the honour, 
curiously enough, of proposing a similar vote to His Boyal Highness’s brother 
in Australia, when he was on a recent visit to the Dominions. 

Mr. Hobnsbt, in conclusion, hoped that His Boyal Highness might have 
the opportunity of attending as many Boyal Shows as he had hinoself. 

Mr. E. S. Waltbbs (Warwickshire) seconded the motion. As a Member 
from some considerable distance, he said he was only too pleased to con¬ 
gratulate His Boyal Highness on such a successful Show, “a Show more 
successful than we strangers anticipated.” In doing so, he would like to 
e:qpress the gratitude of Members to His Boyid Highness for the kixxdly interest 
he had taken in the work of the Society this year and particularly for attendmg 
the Show. 

The vote of thanks having been passed with acclamation. 

Tee Pbesident, in acknowledging ^e vote, said that there was 
present that morning the Mayor of Wolverhampton, to whom he offered a 
wdcome on behalf of the Society. 

His BoyEd Highness said he had to announce that the Council had that 
zn(»iimg accepted an invitation to hold the Show of 1937 at Wolverhampton, 
He lelt that he could recommend Wolverhampton as he had spent part of 
Itis honeymoon ** a very few miles away.” 
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IProceeWnae at tbe annual General flDeettna of 
(5o\)ernor6 anb flDembera 

HB£D AX XBB SOYAL AGBIOTTLTUBAL BAIL, ISLXITOTOY, XOBOON, K., 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER llth, 1935, 

THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, E.G. (Trustee), IN THE CHAIR. 

The Chaisman : My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, in the mnchiragretted 
absence of His Bo 3 raI Highness The Duke of Kent, our President, I have been 
chosen by the Council to take the Chair at this our AnT>«a.l Meeting. I propose 
to open the proceedings by asking the Secretary to read some remarlm which 
have been received from His Boyal Highness. 

The SnGKEn:An7 (Mr. T. B. Turner) read the following communication 
from His Royal Highness :— 

*^My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am very sorry that I am unable to take the Chair at your Annual 
Meeting to-day. I can assure you this is not throu^ any lack of interest 
in the work of the Society, but on account of other engagenaents that 
have made it impossible for me to keep the date free. 

** It has been a real pleasure and interest to me to have taken part in 
the work and deliberations of the Council at such meetings as I have 
been able to attend. 

“ The outstanding event of my year was, of course, the wonderful Show 
h^d at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. I was glad to be able to spend two days 
at this Show, and 1 gained much useM knowledge and xnfoimatioa from 
the various sections 1 inspected and from the exhibitors with whom I 
came in contact, 1 am pleased to know that the financial result is satis* 
factor to you all, and, under the circumstances, I think we can con* 
gratulate ourselves. As you know, Newcastle and Tyneside are among 
the most depressed areas in England, and much has had to be done by , 
Social Service and other bodies to help to relieve the prevailing distress- 
in those districts, 

** You have already received a copy of ^ Import of the wojk done by 
the Council on behalf of the Socie^ duimg the year, and you wiE heto 
from Sir Menik BurxeH, whom you are sho^y to elect as your President 
for 1936, what advance is glasmid during his year of ofSce in cJl the vexM 
activities of the Society. 

** Naturally, 1 shah continue my interest in the Society upon my zetize* 
meht from the Presidential Chair, and I should like tp teto this oppewtuni^ 
of wishing the very host of luck to aB couched in its niansgement.’r~ 
(Applause.) 

Thantas to ReEi^g Fresideat. 

The CHAntaTAy: My Lords, Xiadies and Gentlen^n, I think it is our duty 
to express our appreciation of the servicee His Royal Hig^ess The Dc^ 
of Kent during the year, and X would ask y<m to allow me to move frean 
the Chair a very hearty and sincere vote of ^hnhks to His I^yal Hlg^miees 
for his services as President during 1935, for his attendance at oiir Ooimcil 
meetings, and parUcularly for his attenc^ce at the Show at Newcastle in' 
July. I am sure this resolution yTiSL receive your: support. 

The resedution was canried inth acedaxnaii^ 

Heedng Roospu 

The CHAYRHAy : It is now my very pleasant duty to move that ihanfes 

of th» meeting be eonyes^ to ^ Royed Agricidtm^^ Comity, 
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Aliyg- Parker, the Mann-giTtg Director, and the Smithfield CSlub for placing 
thia room at our disposal this afternoon. I am sure we are most grateful 
to all those concerned for allowing us to hold our Annual Meeting here, and 
I hope that you will unanimously pass this resolution, expressing om deep 
appreciatlQn of the courtesy and kmdness shown to us in placing this room 
at our disposal this afternoon. (Applause.) 

VxscotTKT Bledxslob, G.C.M.G-., K.B.E.: I have much pleasure in second* 
ing the motion. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Beport of the Connell. 

The CgAiBacAy: It is not my intention, as I am sure you will all be 
relieved to hear, to make a speech this afternoon. 1 hope that you have read 
the Beport of the Cbuncil, which contains a very full review of our activities 
durmg the past year, and that you will hnd that Beport and the Statement 
of Accounts satisfactory. We have h&d a good year, and I think we are in 
a position certainly to be optimists to*day. I hope that things are on the 
up grade now, but, at any rate, so f^ as the Boyal Agiicultu]^ Society is 
etmc^ed, we can look b^k upon a year of good and st^y progress, and Z 
think the future holds out every prospect m being equally good as fw as. 
we are concemed. {*V Hear, hear.’’} 

I hope you will allow me to take the Beport and the Balance Sheet as read. 

We axe hi^y honoured by the fact that the Hinistar of Agriculture, in 
the midst of ms various duties in the House of Commons and in his office, is 
al:^ to be here this afters (’’Hear; hear,’’and Applause.) 1 have great 

pleasure in atking him if he will be good enou^ to move the sbdoption of the 
Beport. (Applause.) , T 

The Be. Hon. WiJcran Ex^ot, M.]?. ? My Lord Duke, My Lords, Ladies 
and CMileinen, I am sore that you wOl be relieved to hear that, following 
the adbaliraiile exan^ple ^ dor Chainnan, I do not propose to make a speech 
to you this afternoon. Mter all, tote general election has not long been over, 
when X madea nuzsher of speeches (some of them to less appreciative audiences 
than this), and m any ease, when there is a fine Fat Stock Show to see and 
some ei you have ecane up &om the country and want to see other thii^ as 
well in the great city of Lwdon, why should you spend your time listenmg to 
speeohes l . 

X have much pleasuro in moving the adoption of the Beport, for the 
Beport does indicate^ as the Chairman has just said, a year of useful work. 

It is a pity, X think, that the membership is not as high as it mi^t be, 
and I hope toat an increase in the membership will shortly take place, because, 
after all, these self-governing bodies are the glory of our coimtiy. (“ Hear, 
hear.’*} These non-official self-governing bodies have done a great deal to 
inprovB agricidtuxe, not by the efforts of Departments but by the efforts of 

folk themselves, and I do hope very much that the greater interest which 
is being taken by Govmnments and I>epartments in agriculture will not result 
in less interest being taken in agpcultuza! soeietieB by members of the agii- 
oultmal indns^, for, aftw all, it is the people who do the work who can 
iniprove laxmi^ 

We have some friends back from abroad whom we are very to see 
amon g s t us, su^ as Lwd Bledisloe. (Applause.) There is great point in 
vdmt Lord Bledisloe says as to toe sunny and beautofol country in which he 
spent fi.ve years as the lepresmitative of His Hajesiy the King, but we are all 
11 ^ to see him back hm again. 

. . We have to mourn toe loss of one or two friends, such as Xiord Cornwallis, 
who w^ a very gree^ man m agrr^ture and to whom we in the Ministry 
el Agriooltee were fipeciaU^ indebted, notably foa: toryices in connection 
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with the Tithe Commission, which has devoted so much time axid attention 
to that very di£&cult and thorny problem. 

In the Agricultural Hall this week we have one of the best Fat Stock 
Shows that there have ever been, and there is a number of new things to see 
in it. There is the Ministry’s exhibit, which I have heard criticised and seen 
criticised, but we make no apologies for our exhibit. (“ Hear, hear.”) You 
have got to show not merely what people ought to do but what people ought 
not to do. Some day I vdll have a Show consisting of nothing but bad beasts, 
just to show people what th^ ought to keep away from. In the old days you 
showed the best beast, to ^ow what people ihould live up to. Now you have 
got to show other things, to show what people ought to keep away from. 
When one sees the Grade 2 and Grade 3 ammala and redects on what a great 
percentage of animals, even those coming up for the National Mark, are still 
classified under Grade 2 and Grade 3, one realises how much qu^ty still 
counts in agriculture and how large a field there still is for improvement in 
quality, if we can get caught up to the grand and ideal standards of the 
King’s Prize and the best beast in the Fat Stock Show, or even up to the 
ordinary standards of a Grade 1 or a Super-Grade animal. 

I promised that I would not make a spe^h, so I do not intend to detain 
you longer. I have much pleasure in moving the adoption of the Beport, 
and may I say what great pleasure it gives me to be here especially to-day, 
when you are about to elect my old friend Sir Meirik Burrell to be President 
of the Society ? 

Alderman Hbnby 3M!atthews (Bristol): My Lord Duke, My Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, first of all I i^ould like to thank the Society for 
giving £250 to the Boyal Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 

Now, I come from Bristol, and I am pleased to see present our friend 
Lord Bledisloe. As you know, the Show next year is to be held at Bristol, 
and I can assure you that you will all receive a most hearty w^come. Many 
improvements have been made in that city since the last Show held there, 
in 1913, which was a great success. We have a wonderfully good ^owyard, 
and we have, now, a new railway station, which will be a great help. Above 
all, we have one of the finest brid^ in the Briti^ Empire, the diftcm Suspen-^ 
sion Bridge, and, through the efimrts of the Honorary Du^tor, the Sectary 
and the Lio^ Oommitti^, so that there will be no eongestioh <m it^ arrange¬ 
ments are being xoade for the bridge to be freed of t^ &rxng Ike Show we3c* 
You will find Bristol a good place in ev^ way for the Show. X have ^ 
honour of being a Meml^ of the Local Ocmimittee and whatever the Ccmicfi 
asks us to do we shall do our best to cany oat. 

I have great pleasure in seconding the motion fqr the adopimn the Bepcs^ 

!Ehe Ohairmak : If any governor or m^ber would like to make any 
suggestions or ,ai^ any questions arising out of the I should be very 

> 0Bd if he would take this opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Spvcer Evaks : I am sure it does not need at^ wbn^ fsom me to 
say that our membership should be kept up. For sozhe years, as you a^ 
aware, we had a very lar^ membership^ I think this matte must be taokM 
and it is no use delaymg our eScrts to deal with it, and I teve an idea^ whioh 
X should like to put forward at sozne tizhe or whic& X em cmviuted 
would keep our membership up. In order to get my seiheme going, X shoidd 
very mueh like to propose that you appoint a sznaEQsnmzttee^ eojrttBsthig pg 
five or she gehttenen, to look into this matte; X would then put my idsa 
before thezn, and th^ eesdd report to the Council on the whole gueafe^, 
X am confidimt that, if you care to accent my rmumjiendall^ on we pote» 
the membendiip of tha Society will be up. . In te pte X have sa<3md 
a good many memhain myself; if you had all go^ as many meiQd»em.te 
S(^ty as Ihave got in the last few yearn there would hot be such a. 

, falling ofit in our mem^^ ' V ^ 
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The Chazbu^st : I afraid I caomot give you any definite answer at 
iilift moment, but your suggestion will be fully considered at the next meeting 
of the Council. 

Viscount Bi^bisloe : May I refer for a moment to a subject which is 
very near my own heart and which I am sure is one in which the Minister 
^ Agriculture is equally concerned ? I was very glad to hear Mr. iElliot refer 
to the importance of maintaining the standard of quality of our farm products 
and partlcul^Iy of our farm stock. Coming from Gloucestershire, I should 
like to say what enormous pleasure it gives us in Ihe West of IBlngland that 
our friend Cridlan has not only obtained the championship this year 
with an extremely fina Aberdeen-Angus heifer but has done it no less than 
nine times, thereby creating a record. (“ Hear, hear,’* and Applause.) If 
I may be allowed to say so, on behalf of th^ Council of the Society, I am 
sure we all desire to congratulate Mr. Cridlan not only on his success but— 
and this is the main purport of my observations—on the way in which he 
has consistently point^ out to British farmers the type of stock for which 
there is now the greatest demand by the public. What I want particulcu'ly 
to emphasise in this connection is the importance of drawing the attention 
of our overseas Dominions, especially Australia and New Zealand, to the 
eminent desirability of lifting the emlwurgo upon British pedigree stock which 
New Zealand has continuoui^y imposed for many years past and whic& 
Australia has spasmodically imposed at times when it has b^ reported that 
there has been an outbre^ of foot-and-mouth disease in this country. I 
have spoken in New Zealand, without any qualification, on the inq>ortant 
subject of lifi^ this embargo, and I want to teH this meetmg that, before 
X ceased to be G^emor-Gen^^, t had an emphatie, definite and imqualified 
promise from the two leaders of the OoalitlQn Government that in .the early 
future the embi^o in question wcmid lifted.^ It has not yet been lifted. 
A general election was then immineut, and no one koows better than the 
Ifin^r of AgriMture how cautious one has to be at these genera! elections. 
A nuew Gqvommeut has come into office, a Xabour Government, and I have 
evea^ xea«Km to b^Ueve that that Government will be at least as sympathetic 
to the claims of Briiiria agriculturists as was the late Government of New 
Zealand, and po^ildy it uSfi be more syznpathetic. 

. What I do want to emphasise—and 1 hox>e the Press will emphasise it—^is 
that ihm is not the smallest danger of carrying foot-and-mouth disease in 
a live animal from Great Britain to the Antipodes. Bearing in noind the fact 
that it tak^ five to rix weeks to carry an animal to that distant part of ^e 
and ihat the period of incubation of the disease is at most somethirg 
like fourteen days, it is clear that there is not the smallest risk, and there 
shcadd be no ^enmt of ieax in the minds of our overseas cousins in once 
more qpmiing their dome to the pedigree stock of Great Britain. Not only 
Is that stock of every description the finest in the worl(^ but Austrsdia and 
New Zealand cannot possibly, in f^ of world competitioiL, continue very 
much long^ without the introduction of this fresh British blood. 

With those obamrvations, I desire to support the motion for the adoption 
. of the B^port. (“ Hear, hear,*’ and Applause.) 

The OHAiBHAy; If there are no fur^r recoarks to be made, I will now 
put to the meetiug that ihe Beport and Statement of Accounts be approved 
and adopted. 

The resolution was igariM imanSmonsly. 

Heeiioii of President. 

Tsb CttATRura y: We have now to proceed to the elecihxi of ihe President, 
and X have very great pleasure in asking Sir Arthur Bhzlerigg to move a 
laaoiiitien in respect to this matter^ 

, Sir Asimtm Mjmmsm, Bart.: Lord Duke, My Lorcis, Ladies mid 

Gentiam^ it is a vmy real and a very great pieasi^ to nse to be allowed 
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to move that Sir Merrik Burrell, Bt., C.B.E., be elected Presideat of the Society 
to hold office until the next ensuing Annual General Meeting. 

It is about 43 years ago that I frst had the pleasure of seeing Sir Merrik 
Burrell. In those days he was perhaps what schoolboys would have called 
a bit weedy, but he gave evidence then of that beautiful and slim figure which 
is the envy of some of his friends to-day. (Laughter.) I hasten to add 
that, comparatively speaking, I was much the same shape, if you can call it 
a shape, as 1 am to-day. (Laughter.) 

I am not going to take you over the history of those 43 years, but I will 
say one or two things about it. I am not going to omit anything for fear 
of bringing a blush to Sir Merrik’s cheek (though owing to his great modesty 
I will spare him), because I say in all truthfulness that, during the whole of 
the time that 1 have had his acquaintance^p and his friendship, while X 
have known him do many kind acts and many graoious acts I have never 
known him do one act of which he need he ashamed. 

Sir Merrik joined the Council of the Koyal Agricultural Society in 1921 
and became a Vice-President in 1929. He has served on nearly all the Com- 
mittees; he is Chairman of the Veterinary Committee and Vice-Chairman 
of the Research Committee. He was chiefly responsible for the creation of 
the scheme for a Quarantine Station, whereby cattle from this country could 
be isolated before eiq)ort to our Dominions, as a protection against r^ection 
from foot-and-mouth disease. He secured the premises for the London 
Quarantine Station and did all the prelinimary work of orgac^tion there, 
and did it extremely well. He was Chairman of the Committee from its 
commencement in 1927 until the station was taken over 1^ the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries some two years ago. In that connection and in 
connection with what Lord Bledisloe just said, I hope that every one of 
you hOTe read the excellent letter which appear^ in “ The Times ** of Monday 
last by Mr, Alee Hobson on the question of New Zealand refusing our livestock 
which have passed through the Quarantine Station. I am glad to hear &om . 
the late Govemor-Gfeneral that now, after five years of his eloquence. New 
Zealand is coming to a better frame of mind, and I congratulate him on that. 

I only wonder they held out so long I (Laughter.) 

Sir Henik Burrell is Chairxnan of the A^cuiturs^ Committee of the County 
Councils’ Association and also Ohairm^ of the Govacums of the Veteri¬ 
nary College, where he is doing znagnificent work; he is, too, of 

the Animal Diseases Committee of the Agriculture Bieseech CounciL He 
often acts as a Judge at our ^ows. Xf there is one fault one can find in him it 
is that he is perhaps almost too conscxenticncis. It is always a miracle to mp 
how he gets through all the work he does and how he remembers the details of 
all the various bodms with which he is connected, but he does work very hard 
for the Royal Agricultural Society and lor many other agricultural bodies. 
Beworks Imnestly and well in everyone them, and it is bemuse of that gieat 
work and because I know from my personal teowtedge tlmt he will nuto a 
very good President that I have the greatest pleasure in proposing that he 
be elected Rcesident for the ensuing year. . 

The CJTAntMAir ; I have great pleasure in. asking Sir Archill Wel^ 
to second the motion. 

Lieut.-Ool. Sir AncHXBAxa> G« WmoamD, H.CJM.Q.; My Xiord Duke, ^ 
Lords, ladies and Gentlemen, I am only too delisted to have the opporti^ty 
, of seconding this resolution. 

When Sir Arthur Hazleri^ at the beginning of his spe^ refezzed to Sir 
Merrik’s magnificent proportions, I could not help thin,long how apprc^riate 
it was that h^ who is snrii a true mirror of the rim pastozes f^ I^ioestendym, 
thoiild move this xesoluticm, arid that I, from ^ poor woldsrof Lineolnshixe, 
should second it. {X#u^ter;} 
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I have known Sir Meirik for many years now,' and it has been my privilege, 
both at the l^y^ Agricultural Socieiy and at the Koyal Veterinary Collegei 
to be able to appreciate his worth. I am not going over all the ^ound that 
Sir Arthur has so adequately covered, but I should like to say this, that not 
only has Sir Menik done go<^ work on our Committees but also, in reporting 
the aciavities of the Committees to the Council, no Chairman has ever been 
so meticulous to ensure that members of the Council ^ould understand 
exactly what has happened in Committee. 

So far as the Boyal Veterinary College is concerned, where I have had 
the privilege for some years now of intimate association with Sir Merrik, 1 
do not hesitate to say this, that, had it not been for his energy and enthusiasm, 
the new building that is now in course of erection could never have been even 
started. The whole of the veterinary profession are under an enormously 
deep debt of gratitude to Sir Merrik for what he has done at the College, as 
indeed is every stock breeder in this country, in connection with the health 
of stock. 

But it is reaHy for a very much wider reason that I am only too delighted 
to second this rei^ution to-day. All of us who have passed the 60 age mark 
sometimes realise, I think, with regret, i^t the relentless march of democracy, 
however much go^ it has doxie (and I admit that it has done enormous goc^) 
hasleftscarsmLourrurallife which will never be eradicated. Traditions have 
b^lost and ties have been loosened, and, wh^we think of the days before the 
scents of opnntxy life were destroyed by petrol fumes and before the sounds 
ol countcy life wm deadened or dulled by the rattle of machinery, we are 
happy to remember tibat we did Hve in a d^erent age. 

Sir Merrik, by his abHiiy and by his ener)gy and enthusiasm, could have 
had what are popularly ]^own as the glittering prizes of public life, but he 
has not. He has done really a much bigger work, because in his own county 
he has kept alive aE that makes for real good in the rural life of this country, 
which, after aE, no other countcy in the world has got or has ever had. It is 
for that that he is the embodiment of our motto, “ Practice with 

Science.” He has given his life to all that makes for good in the real rural 
Efe of this country, and I am, as I have said, only too delighted to have the 
opportunity of aeccnding this resolution. Ih doing so, let me say this, that 
I am as earnest in the prayer that he may have a re^y successful year of office 
as 1 am oonEdent in the hope that it he of enormous advantage to our 
Society and a credit to himsw. 

I beg to second. 

Lmd K JB J5. : My Lord Duke, My Lords, Ladies and Oentlemen, 

as one who does not come from the fat pastures of Leocestershire or from the 
thin wdds of lineolnabire but is Just an ordinary mpresentative of the eastern 
cbonii^ I should like most heai^y to support thus resolution. 

; Sh MsEiik Buxxell is doing and, I am sure, wHl continue to do the finest 
. possE^ work for the advancement of the Boyed Agricultural Society’s interests 
ai^ for agncultuie as a whole in this country, and, in so far as we are able 
in thk to do good work (I feel that we are far too ti^tly bound 

within the four coro^ of our Charter for modem agnculturcd conditions), 
I know Sir Merrik, mth his close connection, to which reference has been 
naade^ with outside organisations and other interests, will be just the man 

advance the welfare of this Society and the cause lor which it stands. I 
SKTOort his nomination with much enthusiasm^ because he has been well 
tnaa, in the hard school of experience, and his knowledge, ability and couiaige 
mm Just what we require for the leadership of an organisation like this, back^ 

; as it k by its 9,(K)0 members d^tributed throu^out the country. ; 

Bvsn hare in industriaJised as we are, agriculture still remains 

llw great |nUar which xhi^ always maantam the economic development of 
mast country, and I venture to think that agriculture is going to play a larger 
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part in the future. Therefore the question of leadership in agriculture is more 
important that ever it was. I am glad to think that, through the powerful 
constructive efforts of the great National Farmers’ Union, though the work 
of the Marketing Boards, which have such a tremendous task to deal with, 
through the powerful House of Commons Agricultural Committee, and, 
above all, through the good will of the people of this country, agriculture is 
daily becoming more powerful and more articulate. Those who know Sir 
Meri^ Burrell know that he does not fail to be articulate. I am not going 
further into that point, but I should like to say that I am sure Sir Merrik 
will do all he can to collaborate wii^ cdl the other organisations and to present 
our cause, the cause of agriculture, first and all the time, with sympathy, 
persistency and courage. He is, in my opinio:^ just the type of thoroughbred 
Englishman that we want to control the destinies of our Society. 

I beg to support the nomination. 

The C H A iUMAy : I have the greatest confidence in putting to the meeting 
that Sir Merrik Burrell be elected President of the Society to hold office until 
the nest ensuing Annual General Meeting. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Sir hlEBBiE B. Bubsell, Bt., C.B.E.: My Lord Duke, My Lords, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, last summer, when the late Lord Cornwallis suggested to the 
Council that my name should go forward for election as your President, I 
was a very proud man. I was very proud to feel that a man of such sound 
judgment as the late Lord Cornwallis should have thought me worthy. 1 
tiiomd like, as I have mentioned his name, to say that no one deplores more 
than 1 do his loss—his loss to the Society, his loss to the county of Kent and 
his loss to England. Since the day when I heard that my name h^ been 
put forward I have been living in a kind of dream, afraid of waking up and 
finding that it was not true. To-day, by your kindness, you have made that 
dream turn into a great reality for me, for one who lives, as 1 have lived now 
for some years, entirely in the interests of agriculture cannot aspire to a greater 
honour than you have kindly conferred upon me this afternoon. 1 should 
like to say at once that I realise to the full that 1 owe this distinction to the 
kindness of the Council to me throng many years. OChey have entrusted 
me with various pieces of work from time to time and have then supported 
me by their advice, their encouragement and their help. SvaeUy it is a great 
kindness not ozi^ to give a man opportumties but to help him to seize tiiem 
and then help him to make good. Such kindness as that cannot be acknow¬ 
ledged very easily in words. 

Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Sir Archibald Weigall, you and I have worked 
together, as you have said, for mau;^ years in many ways, and during those 
years I have come to have a very sincere and a veiy rm aff^tion for both 
of you. To-day you have been overkind to me. It is usual on such occasionB 
as this to leave out all that is not very good in a man’s character and to think 
only of the good traits in it and then exaggerate them. You both know me 
very well, and so you both know a good many things which you have left 
out. Therefore, for the fact that you have not told the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, I am very grat^ul to you. (Lauj^ter.) 

1 looked back the other day to see how long my family had been connected 
with the Boyal Agricultural Society, and I found that in 1839, when this 
great Sooiefy was founded, my great-grandfather. Sir Gharles Burrell, was 
on tiie original Man^ment Committee, as the Council was then called. 

Hear, hear.”) He was rather a ^reat old man in his way, down in our part 
of the world, and, incidentally, he was the father of the House Ckmunous^ 
being a Member for 56 years. My grandfather and my father were membera 
of the Society, and you have to-day by your kfudnesa tig^tooed the knet 
which has bound my family with this Society now for nearly a hundred 
years. (** Hear, hear.”} I am glad and proud—justifiab^ pmud, I tidok 
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—^to know that that cozmsction is going to continue in the next generation^ 
and I hope it will do so in the generations that follow. My eldest ^n has 
been a member of the Council for two or three years now, and to-day he was 
selected to follow in Mr. Harris's footsteps as Steward of the Cattle section 
of our Show. (“ Hear, hear.”) If he can do half as well in future years as 
Mr. Harris hfl.g done for many years past, he will do very well. (“ Hear, 
hear.”) Jllr. Harris was one of those quiet workers who get through a 
iremendous amount of work very efiElciently, without making any fuss s^out 
it, and I should think that only Lord Daresbmy and Mr. Burke, as Honorary 
Directors, have any conception of what this Society owes to Mr. Harris for 
the work h© has done in p^ years. Hear, hear.”) I may say in passing 
that it was only the fact that Mr. Turner pointed out to me that there was 
a clause in our original Charter preventing anyone under the age of 21 being 
elected a life member of this Society that stopped me applying for both my 
grandsons to be made life members. 

May I now turn for a moment to a few matters on which 1 feel sure bur 
President would have touched if he had been here to-day 7 

First, I am afraid I must refer again to the serious decrease in the number 
of members of this Society. Ten years ago we had over 13,000 members, 
and the number has fallen now to 9,000. I think there is no doubt at all 
that the Boyal Agricultural Society of Bngland ou^t to have at least 20,000 
members. 1 know that the decrease in membership has been caused by the 
agricultural depression through which we have be^ passing, but the tide, 
as you, my XiOi^ Duke, have said, is now turning, and we should take advan- 
tai^ of the turn of the ride and try not oidy to get back to where we were 
but to get to where we ought to be. I am ci opinion that it is only through 
the peisoiml eStorts of the ordmary members of this Society that we shall 
do that. The members of the Cdpn<% who already give a great deal of time 
and thought to riie work of the Society, wiE, of comrse, be only too glad to 
hrip you, but, in return fpr what they do, they aric you for your support in 
this matter. I do e^estly a^ all tl^ members of the Society who are here 
to-day and all those who are not here to give me their assistance during my 
year of b£Soe in trying not only to get the membership back to 13,000 but to 
get it up to the 20,0(K) that it ought to be. It will need a very big effort to 
aecomplish that aim. 

: With regard to the Newcastle Show, it was, like all the five previous Shows 
we have hG» there, a great success. We had a good Show, ffne weather and 
a good gate. If, in the stress of work at the time of the Show, any of those 
who gave us such meat and practical help were not personally thanked at 
the iriine, X riioxdd like now to offer them the sincere thaziks A the Society 
for all th^ did to assist us to assure them that it will be many years before 
we forget their kindness and their help. 

Kext year the Show will .be held at Bristol, where we have always received 
a cmrdial welcome and where, as Mr. ^tthews has told us to-day, preparations 
are already being made to welcome us again. The ground, which has been 
liindly lent to by the Hon. Mrs. EsmI Smyth, is well on in preparation. 
Ton will see at Bristol one of the most, comprehensive Shows that this Society 
haa evw staged. We have got classes hot only for every one of the more 
impbrtant breeds of stock in the country but also for some of the more local 
breeds, such as Gloucestershire cattle, Exmoor Horn sheep, Dartmoor ponies, 
and oriier breeds which cue not very often seen at our Show. I riiould like 
to say how much the Society Is once agam indebted to the Breed Societies 
for all do to help us, for the great help that they always give uS year 
by year and the practical assistance they give to their own members by putti^ 

large sums of money to swell our Prize Fund. You will, I know, be 
diebghted to hear that our Chairman was able to announce at the meeting of 
Hkie Oouneii which was held riiis morning that the Duke of York, accompanied, 
pe rincerely hopb, by the Duchess, vml be present at the show at Bristol. 
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(“ Hear, hear.”) I am sure you will recognise that as being one more sign 
of the keen and continued interest that His Majesty the King and every mem¬ 
ber of his family takes in the Society. 

There will be put up at the Show nest year an especially £ne exhibit on 
the educational and research side. It is being organised by a special Com¬ 
mittee formed of agricultural experts and advisers under the chairmanship 
of Sir William Dampier. 

But the Show, great as it is, great and important as its educative and 
trade advantages are, does not appeal to everybody equally, and I would 
therefore ask you not to overlook all the other work that the Boyal Agricultural 
Society does on your behalf. As Chairman of the Veterinary Committee, 
as your understudy, my Lord Duke, bn the Research Committee, and as a 
member of the Education Committee, I can assure you. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
that the work of those Committees is carried out in no perfunctory manner. 
The members of those Committees give a great deal of time and thought to 
their work, and some of those members are men of world-wide reputation. 
1 have not added it up carefully, but it may astonish you when I teU you that 
1 believe that on research work, educational work a^ advisory ser^ces the 
Royal Agricultural Society ^nds nearly £4,000 a year. Then there is also 
the work of the Chemical Committee, the Dairy Committee, and the Botanical 
and Zoological Committee. You must remember that it is only quite recently 
that you have been able to obtain advice on those subjects an 3 rwh 6 re except 
from the advisory officials retained by this Society, men who have spent their 
lives in studying the subjects. 

1 think 1 have said enough to prove to you, who are already members, 
the advantages that you possess, and to give you some ammunition to use in 
trying to bring in others who are not at present members of the Society, and 
thus helping Ihe Society to have the strength that it [^ould have. 

The Society must, as has been pointed out here this afternoon, ts&e part 
in the agricultural policy of the future. It cannot stand aside. It is not a 
political body in any way, but, in the case of purely agricultural matters, it 
is light that it should on occasion speak. Therefore I ask you to nouri^ its 
body with an inflow df members and to see that those you put at its head, 
the members of the Council, are men of knowledge and vision. Yon musi 
remember that agzicultme has at long last been reCoguffied, both by the 
public and by the Government as an essential element in the eoonomie welfare 
of the whole counby. In the eflorts made to, save agriculture ikere Imve been 
what one might almost call revolutionary changes in the last three or four 
years. Any revolution is a gaarible, and never more so than when applied 
to an industry such as i^cultuze, which is ccnsposed of slowly maturing 
processes. Some of you may say perhaps that the Royal Agricultural Society 
should never enter into the armia of policy at all. X do not agree with that. 
You may say that all such matters SkavM be left to the Hatioixal Farmm* 
IJzdon. I do not agree with that. 1 think that these great problems should 
be looked at freon every possible aspect. You must reixiember that in Bedford 
Square, whereas the offices of the National Faimaeis’ tTnicm look north, 
ours look south. A northlight, as we sdlknqw, is the best for sm aitkt workm^ 
in a studio who wishes to see own work in the best possible hght. It is 
idsd the best light for a xxian working in a laboratory, who heeds to shut one 
eye to look through a micmscope at ihflhitely small things and see iSasm out 
of all proportion to the world. But I think that, great as is the work which 
is done in studios and in laberatmnes and mazvelloos as are. the results that 
have been thus achieved, yet, when you want to kick at thiz^ as they really 
ace, in ^eir true c<flour8 and not magnified, it is wiser to s^^ ^ open 

^rindow with bo^ your eyes wide qp^ in a Imuse that Ideas south* ^ 

, HyLordX>uk0,HyX4caris,Ladfla&andGentlem^IimvesofhrBaidnof^^ 
in the way of thanks lor the great honour you have conlecrsd mq: 
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Except to say “ Thaaak you ” very sincerely, very gratefully and very humbly, 
I do not intend to do so, A long and eloquent speech would not express what 
X feeling in zny heart at the moment, and so any halting phrases of mine 
would only sound absurd. I feel that it is only by my deeds through a whole 
year of office that I can hope to prove how grateful I am to you and how 
devoted I am to this Society, and lhat. My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I intend to try to do. 

Election of Trustees. 

The Chairman : We will now proceed to the election of the Trustees. It 
is customary for them to be elected by a show of hands. The names of the 
present Trustees, who are, under Bye-law 141, recommended by the Council 
for re-election, are printed in List ** A ” on the ^nda paper, and I will now 
ask you to si^iify in the usual manner whether it is your pleasure that these 
twelve noblemen and gentlemen should be elected Trusts of the Society 
to hold office until the next ensuing Annual General Meeting. 

A show of hands was taken, and the Trustees were unanimously re-elected 
as follows ;— 

H.B.S. The Pzinee of Wales, York House, S.W.I. 

H.E.H. The Duke of York, E.G., 145, Piccadto, W.l. 

H.E.H. The JyakB of Gloucester, KG., Buckmanam Balace, S.W.I. 

The Duke of Heat, H^G., S, Beigrave Square, S.W.I.. 

Gbarles Adeaoe, 03., Bahiaham Caanbiidie. 

Duke of Bedford, H.G., Wobum Al^y, Bedfardsblie. 

Fercy Cmtcbley, SusuiugbiU Z<odm, Ascot, Berkshire. 

IfOrd Baiesbniy, O.V.O., Walton Hall, Wanington. 

Bake of Bevossfalxe, H.G., Chatsworth, Bakevell, Derbyshire. 

Lord Harlech, 03., Biogyutyu, Oswestry, Shropudre. 

8k Arffiur Hanexigg, Bart., Nosd^ Ha]|,Leleestershiie. 

Lt.*Ccd. H. W* StaoyiOrtb, 03., Hnk Hauimerton Hall, York. 


^eeHoii of Ylee^Fresidents. 

The ChtAtBMAjy; We now pass to the Section of Yice-Presidents. I 
wiffi you to signify by show of hands whether it is 3 rour pleasure that 
the pres^ Yice-Seesstets, whose names are printed in List “ B,’* should 
be xe-eleeted to hold office until the next ensuing Annual General Meeting. 

A show of hands yw taken, and the Vice-Presidents were unanimously 
re-elects as under:— 


H. Eolaad Burke, Bdansor House, Bakewell, Derbyshiie. 

Sir Hertik H. Bunell, Bt., C.B.E., Floodgates, West Gilnstead. 
Had of Derby, H.G^, Huowsl^, Frescot, Laucashire. 

XiOid Besboxoagh, H.G., Taidow Court, Hiddenhead. 

E. K. Gieares, Wem, l^rtmadoc, Horth Wdes. 

Eaxi of Harewoody H.G., Haiewood House, Leeds. 

WBIiaxa Haxtisoa, Albloa Iron Works, Lelm. Laucaahixe. 

Lord H3idinay of Flete, Fteto, Exmlngton S.O., J>ewn. 

Duke of Fortlaad, KG., WeLbeek Abb^, Woiksop, STotts. 

Saci of Fovfa, Powis Castle, Welshpool, Hout 

Eaii of Stxadoioke, H.C.H.G., Henham Hall, Waugford, Beccles. 

Earl YaiboiQUGhy KG., Brocklesby Park, Habrou^, Xiocs. 


EleetioQ of Professfonal AceomitaBts and Auditors. 

The CaaoskAB's We have now to proceed to the election of Auditors, 
end I wiH ask Mr. L. K. Osmond to move a resolution. 

Mr. L. K. OsxoHD : I have mudk pleasure in moving that Messrs. Price, 
Wat^hosae & Co. be re-elected as professional accountants and auditors to 
the Soexeiy for the exisuing year. 

I ec^ &£an the w<dds of Lincolnshire, where you wiU i^d some of the 
beet cattle breeders, the best horse breeders, the best sheep breeders and the 
beet|^ raisers in the country. Many people who travel tbiou^ Lincolnshire 
express est cmishni^ t at the way in which the tenant farmers there have, 
lanaied the land during these recent disastrous years. T^y cannot be bea^n, 
by the iBBEgQflgs in any otbep coarnty iyt Eri tgdttftd, ! ' 
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I think we are ail agreed that Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Company 
have carried out their work for the Society as accurately, carefully and 
efficiently as anyone could desire, and 1 have very much pleasure in moving 
their re-election. 

ISdr, P. L. Gooch : My Lord Duke, I have very great pleasure in seconding 
the motion. 

I hope that the ordinary members of the Boyal .Agricultural Society will 
back up the Council .and also the Local Committee, and make the Show at 
Bristol even better than it was in 1913, when we had an attendance of nearly 
180,000 and a balance on the ri^t side of over £3,000. (“ Hear, hear.”) 

The resolution was put to the meeting by the Ghaimoan and carried 

Elections to the Oonncil. 

The Chaebmau* : We now proceed to the election of the Council. Under 
the Bye-laws, the requisite measures have been taken to fill the vacancies on 
the Council in the representation of the Districts in Group ” A.” 

As Chairman, I have now formally to report to the Annual General Meeting 
the names and addresses of the Ordinary Members of the Council who have 
been elected by the several Divisions in order that the meeting may, in the 
words of the Bye-law, “ take cognisance of their election.” 

This duty I formally fulfil by placing before you List “ C,” on pages 3 
and 4 of the printed agenda paper, in which the names of the newly elected 
members are specially marked. 

Bedfoidsbire: FxauJk Webb, BUHngton Estate Office, Leighton Buzzard. 

Chesbiie : J. Herbert Hall, Hill House, Mobberley. Knutsford, and B. B. NeQson, 
Holmwood, Sandiway, Horthvicb. 

Cornwall: Capt. 6. H. ^obzustone, Trewitben, Griampouud Eoad. 

Bonaet: CoL Lord Bigby, l>.S.O., M.O., Mluteme, PorcbeBter. 

Haxnp^bite: Major H. T« Jervdse, Heniaid Park, Basingstoke, and Capt. J. B. 
Smtt, Botheifleld Park, Alttm. 

Hertf(»dsbire: E. B. Baniiay, Bient Pelbam Hall, Bunttugfoid. 

Lancaabire: Windbaan E. Howbredk Hall, Hirkham. 

Middlesex: Earl of Strafford, Wrotbiun Pari; Barnet. 

Honmoutbahlie: L. Poster Stedman, Hacben House, Lower Hatffien^ near Hewport. 

Norfolk; Capt. H. G. Buxton, Cokesford Fann, Tittiediali, Bing’s lynn, and Lord 
Hastings. Melton Constable Pack. 

Nortbanta: P. H. Tbomton, Kingsthorpe Hall, Nortibam.ptoa. 

Northuxnberland ; Williaxn Bobertson, Stamford, Alnwick, and C. H. Samii^, 36, 
• St. Mary’s Place, Kewoa8tle-<«i-Tyne. 

StaSordshiie ; Major B. A. Byott, The Manor of Prekcnd, Liebffeid. 

Woroesteisbiie: John Walker, Hi^btiwick Manor, Winoester. 

Torks. (N. Biding); Major Gordon B« Poster, Leystborpe, Oswaldkiik, Tork, 

Scotland: Earl of Elgj^ E.T., BroombaS, Bunfenoline, and James Eiipatdck; 
Craigle Mains, loSSxoek. 

This list is, however, now inoomplete, as vacancies have been created in 
Zhirham by the death of Mr. Burkitt, and in Derbyshire by the electism of 
Mr. Burke as a Vice-President to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
the .Bev, 0, H* Brocklebank. Otherwise the membem will be aware that all 
the necessarily formalities have been taken to fill up the vacancies on ffiie 
Council. 

Qnestlozu^ l&vitei,. 

. Although 1 have given members and governors an opportunity of a s k i n g 
any questions, if b^ore the end of the meethag any member or govemor wouM 
like to raise any further pomt or to ask imy further question I should, be very, 
glad if he would take this^ opportunity of so doing. 

{Ko Member rose to ti&e advantage of ihm iimtation,) . 
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Chairman Thanked. 

Lieut.-Col. E. W. Stanyfobth, C.B. : My Lord Duke, T crave your indul¬ 
gence and that of f&e meeting generally for two or three minutes. I am sure 
that ihe meeting will give me this indulgence, because I am perfectly certain 
t^t none of you, Ladies and Centlemen, would like the Duke of Devonshire 
to leave this room without our according him a very hearty vote of thanks 
for the chair at this meeting. (^^Hear, hear,” and Applause.) The 

Duke of Devonshire is no ordinary fig^heaA as a member of the Council 
and as a Trustee of this great Society. Ever since his election to the Council 
he bag always been a resd worker and helper to all of us on the Council. 
(“ Hear, hear.”) He is alwa^ willing to serve on any of the Committees, 
and he has been Clicurinan of perhaps one of the most important Coimuittees 
of our Council. 

It was only yesterday, when we learned that the Duke of Kent would 
be unable to attend to-day either our Council meeting in Bedford Square or 
our Annual Meeting here, that 1 ventured to suggest to the Committee that 
dealt with the matter that the Duke of Devonshire might take the Chair 
on both occasions. When he was asked to do so, he at once said, as he has|i 
said many times : “ I will do anything that I can to help.” That has been 
the mamm, X think, of .the Duke of Devonshire ever since he became a member 
of the Council of the Boyal Agricultural Sociei^. (”Hear, hear,” and 
Applause.) Whenever he been called upon to ta^ the Chair at a moment’s 

notice or to become a member of a special Committee or to do an^hing else 
for the Society, the noble Duke has always said : “ I shall be only too glad 
to do it.” 

X know ilxat yon would aU wish to show how dee^y you appreciate the 
kindness of the Duke of Devonshire in taking the C&air, at practically a 
moment’s notice, both this morning in Bedford Square and here this after¬ 
noon, and X therefore ask you to accord him a very hearty vote of thanks. 
{‘* Hear, hear,” and Applause.) 

Hr. C. Adeaitb, C.B.; My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, the Koyal 
Agricultural Society has no greater friend than the Duke of Devonshii*e, and 
I have very much pleasure in seconding this resolution. 

The motion was put to the meeting by Colonel Stan^obte ^d carried 
^th acclamation. . 

The Chaieman : I thank you very sincerely for the kind vote of thanks 
you have passed, althou^ 1 feel that I have done nothing to deserve it. When ^ 
I was asked to take the Chair to-day, I said that I could neither hear nor see" 
very much, but that I should be very glad to do my best. That reminds 
me that when I was coming away from another institution a few days ago 
I heard someone standing outside make the observation: ” This appears 
to he a place for the lame and the blind.” (Xiau£^ter.) 

I deeply zegreti^ as I am sure you ah did, that His Boyal Highness 
was im^le to be with us this afternoon, and I hope that I have not proved 
a very ixiadequate substitute lor His Xloyal High^ss. (Applause.) 

^ I can assure you that if oh any occasion I can do ai^y work for this Society, 
with which I have now been,closely identified for a considerable number of 
years, I shah be only too pleased to do so. 

X have not written and X do not propose to write my remmiscences, as so 
many people do nowadays—(LaugphterJ^but I can assure you that, if I did 
do 80 ^ my c<raection with the Boyal Agricultural Society of England would 
ecet^ a very hi^ and a very honoured place. (Applause.) 
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AWARDS OF PRIZES 

AT 

NEWCASTLE, 1935. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

Lt First Prize, n., Second Prize. III.» Third Prize. IV., Fourth Prize. 
V., Fifth Prize. VI., Sixth Prize. R.N., Reserve Number. H.C., 
Highly Commended. C., Commended. 


The responsibility for the accuracy of the description or pedigree and for the 
eli^bility to compete of the animals entered in the following classes, 
rests solely with the Exhibitors. 

Unless otherwise stated, each Prize Animal in the Classes for Horses, Cattle, 
Goats, Sheep, and Pigs, was bred by Exhibitor.*’ 


HORSES. 

Shires. 

Class 1 .—Shire Stallions, bom in 1932. 

4 I. £20 & Champion.^—H aigh. Feny*Gaiddeii, Buabon, WteziiAin» for Frldeii 
Snndridn 41401. bay, bred by Joseidi BavidBOxi. Fzidm OxaDge, Haitingfcon, Buxton; 
a. Spndiidge KuUi Socondus 86952, d. 120914 Hoinai(& Ladyship btt Henmtye 
Buseot 87494. 

1 n. £1Q.’~«1CX8 Hajbsxt Thb ExkG| Saiidrls£^m, for Appleton Binder 41841, brovn; 
«. PendlM Harvester 40868, d. 121191 Fendley Chotoe by hSxmkB Green Pzlffir 35891. 

'I III. eS.-'jASQES Gk>0£D, Oroucbley Hall, Lyxnm, for Lynm Grey King 41462, grey, 
bred by George B.obert8, Hazelxnere, Cresw^, Mansfield; «. Carlton Grey Klngnulcer 
40240, d. 119770 Hazelmeie Venus by Haiboxo NuUi Skundus 88281. 

8 B.N.--^m Bbksabp GasBirnfKCL, Biax., Harden Park, Voldingjham, for Harden 

. Bandit. 

Class 2.—jS'j^tre StaUUma, bom in 1933. 

12 I. £20 ft R.N. for C]ianiplott.^THB Exobs. of 'CHB £axb J. G. KoDougau;, Chipping- 
hnrst Manor, Cuddesdon. Oxford, for WbltUesea Coming King 41842, bay, bred by 
Griffin ft SmitdL, Slnglecote, Thomey, Feterboioogh: *. Pendley Harvee^ 40868, 
d. 122755 AshUl Coma by Bitchlxmbaxn JTohn 38164. 

9 n. £10.'—G. H. 0. PosxBB, Anst^ Hall, Truxnpington, Cambridge, for Bower llranghte* 

man 41581, bayj i. Bower wlnalot 40672, d* 119685 Bv^ne by Linooln What's 
Wanted 2nd 85812. 

7 nx. £5.—^xiiBS POBSHAW ft Sobs, Carlton-on-Trent, Hewarl^ for Carlton Badlmn 
41605, brown, bred by William White, Field House, East Marlsham, EetfOcd; », 
Badiuxn 6th 40876, d. 122215 Markbaui Blended Lady by Buekwell Blend 89123. 

6 ILH.—WnccAH Edwabp Dodd, Cotton Hall, Bamt Green, IBirmingham, for Cotton 
Blall Seedsman. 

Class Zd^hire StaUiona^ bom in 1934. 

15 X. £80.-^iXBS POB8HA.W ft SoBB, Gaxlton-on-Ttent, Newark, for Hareonrt BadtnK, 
brown, bred by Mrs. Sidney Pxeckleton, Newton Haxoouxt, Leloeater; «. Badhim Srii 
40876* d. 122009 Harcouxt Lady by Moulton Gmsader 89557. 

^ Champion Gold Medal, and £5 to the Beserve, given by the Shire Horee Society fmr 

the best StaBioa. A Prize of £2 is also riven by the Shire Hmee Society to the Breedor 

of the Cbmpion Stallion* jprorided the Breeder is a Memher of the Shire Hocse Sode*^. 

and the datn of the anhnaiis registered in the Shire Horae Stud Boole. 


T 
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17 H. £10.—Sir nunMyi-ftn GRSESTWRd, Bart., B^den Park* ’Woldingham, for Marden 
l^ender, bay: <. Vari^A n Waggoner 40980f 123999 Marden Vixen by Champion’s 

Goalkeepeir S0z96. 

14 m. £5w—T bs Buss OP Devosseebs, K.G.t Chatswortti, Bakewell, for Chatsworth 

Monk, brown, bred by M. Hnbbard, Eaton, Grantham; a. Ivy Monk 41432, d. 124666 
Ivy May Blower by leek Wonder 40106. 

15 BJT.—The Btjse op Bevobsbere, £:.G., for Chatsworth Abbot. 

Glass 4. — Shire Marea^ with their own foals at foot. 

20 1. £20 & Champ!on.>--JAUSS GOTn;a>, Gronchley Hall, Lymm, for 123153 Lymm Sunset, 

bay, bom in 1928 [foal by Beacon What’s Wanted 41089]; a. Herontye Buscot 37494, 
d. 119889 lymm Sunb^oi by Mosscar Forest Champion 38929. 

19 n. £10.—G. &. 0. FOSSES, Anstey Hall, Trompington, Cambridge, for Bower loan 2ad, 
bay, bom in 1931 [foal ^ Bower Winalot 40672]: a. Statfold NuUi Secundus 40170, 
119876 Bower Joan by Withy Pitts Gay Prince 89072. 

Class 5. —Shire Colts w FiUy Foals, the produce of Mares ervtered in Class 4.^ 

22 I. £10.—nJAHSS Goold, Giouchley Hall, Lymm, for Lymm Sunray, bay filly, born 

April 19,1935; a. Beacon What’s Wanted 41089, d. 123153 Lymm Sunset by Herontye 
Buscot ^794. 

21 H. £5.—G. B. G. FOSXBB, Anstey Hall, Trompington, Cambridge, for brown filly, 

bomMarchfiO, 1985; a. Bower Winalot 40672, d. 125X88 Bower Joan 2nd by Statfold 
HulU Secundus 40170. 

Class 6 .—Skiare Mares, horn in or before 1031, not having a food cut foot. 

A Mare 6 years old or over must have produced a live foal in 1034 
or 1935.2 

23 I. £15 As R.]i. for Champion.^— A. H. Cure dt SoE, Moulton Eaugate, Spalding, for 

121579 Alsager Peach, bay, bom in 1927 [foal bom April 10,1934, by Bower Winalot 
40672], bred by T. 8. Piddnek, Corbrook Court, Audlem; a. Moulton Harboro 39559, 
d. 101014 Alsas^r Future Queen by Champion’s Goalkeeper 80296. 

26 n. £10.—E. Patceeiex, Grattan Road, Bradford, for 124428 Bradford Girl, bay, bom 

in 1980; a. Bradford Seedsman 40222, d. 107462 dppesham Merry Girl by Monks . 
Green Friar 35891. 

25 HL £5.—THE EXOBS. OP THE HATE J. G^ MoIk)TJOAiii, ChippinghuTst Manor, Cuddesdon, 

. Oxford, for Hnth ot Ghippinghuist, bay, bom in 1931, bred by T. H. B. Fresbney, 
Worlaby, Bri^; a* Eatler 6th 40376, d. by Carlton Friar Tuck 36384. 

24 U.—G* E. C. Fqszeb, Anstey Hall, Trompington, Cambridge, for Pendley Lady May. 

Class Ij^-Skire Fillies, born in 1932. 

28 L £20.—JAKES GOTJiE>, Crouchley Hall, Lymm, 126214 Lymm Lady Grey, grey, bred 
by George IBtoberis, Hazelmere, Creswell, Mansfield: s. Carlton Grey Kingmaker 
40240, d. 118333 Hazelmere Frieze by Harboro KuUi Secundus 83231... 

27 IL £10.—A. H. Clare 42 Son, Moulton Eaugate, Spalding, for,126265 Moulton Gloria^ 

black; s. Eaton Premier King 39486, d. 123223 Moors Charm by Moultmr Harboro 
39559. 

Class 8* —Shire Fillies, bom in 1933. 

S3 L £90.—A. Tboxab Loyd, Lockinge House, Wantage, for 126957 Loekinge HarvestTr 
Maoa, bay; a. Bidgeway Benown 41030, d. 114377 Hanbury Harboro Starlight by 
Harboro EhlU Secundus 33231. 

SD IL £16^^. B. 0. Fosxsb, Anstey Hall, TrumpSngton, Cambridge, for 126653 Bower 
Im ja^ bay; a. Bower Winalot 40672, d. 1229S5 Bonington May Queen by Frith- 
vfite GoiooBda 89496. 

%JSr**^* Clabe A: Son, Moulton Eangate, Spalding, for Moulton Harmony 
AW^’S5^’ ** Harboro 40626, d. U7(S>2 Moulton Twin by Moulton 

81 U.—G. B. C. Fosses, for Bbw« Beglna. 


(3ass FiHies, bom in 1934. 

® Loto, Loekinge House, Wantm, for Loakfuge Venus,bay: a. 

Bidgeway Bernwro 41030, d. 114S77 Hanbury Harboro Starlight by Harbiwo EulU 


Gjoienwemd, Bars;, Maidmi Park, Woldingham, for Marden 
SSEb«Sp* 3&^*^ 409®); d, 119921 Marden Suzanne by Champion’s 


Pte <3^ HedaLjsd £5 to the Beserve, given by the Shire Horse Society tor 
iMecp roy. AJ^te ^£2 is adso^ven by wSSfize Horse Society to the Breeder 

a Mmnber of the Shim B^oise Sooie^, 
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Class 10. —Shire Getdings, by registered sireSy horn in or before 1932.^ 

45 I* £20.—Chas£ES "F&ASKilSt 10, BaziS: Buildings, Bedford, for Peadle; Warrant, bay, 

bom in 1928, bred by Bibby Bros., Goat Green Farm, Oaxnforili; a. Lincoln's What's 
Wanted 2nd 35812, a. 111306 Goat Green Encore djf Bokeby Clansman 36023. 

44 II. £15.— Geobge Thohas Beal, Great Kendale, Briffield, for Kendale Dreadnought, 
dark brown, bom in 1930, bred by William Haywood, Lanebam, Betford: s. Boro 
Monk 40035. 

48 in. £10.—MAinir, CEOssuAir Paxjxin, Lte., ^bion Brewery, Wbitecbwel Boad, 
London, for Champion, bay, bom in 1929, bred by J. Downes Evans, wemilwyd, 
Beziiew, Mont.; a. Powisland What's Wanted 39958. 

46 IV. £6.—liiVEBPOOL COKPOBAJElOir, Veteeetart DEPABiEMBiiT, 30, Hatton Garden, 

Liverpool, for Hannibal, brown, bom in 1927, bred by B. C. Price. Broughton, Shrews¬ 
bury; 8. Hafren Baronet 39501, d. 99075 Maciydmndy Blackbird by Llyssun 
Eero 80630. 

52 V. £5.—TouNa Co.'S Bbeweet, Ltd., Bam Brewery, Wandsworth, London, S.W., 
for Midland, bay, bom in 1929, bred by J. Mapletoit, Leadenham, Lincoln: a. Midlands 
Lion 37660. 

H.C.—41,43, 50, 51. 

Class 11. —Teems of Three or Four Shire Horses, mares, gddings or miased, 
in harness toUk veAicZe. 

57 I. £10.— Mane, Geossican & Padlot, Ltd. Team of Four Geldings. 

58 n. £5 .—Youeo & Co.'s Bebweey, Ltd. Team of Three Geldinm. 

55 m. £8.-0. & M. Baeeer, Stilton House, Helmsley. Team of ^nee Geldings. 

56 H.N.—Liveepool Coepoeatiok. Team of Three Geldings. 

Clydesdales.^ 

Class 12. —Clydesdale Stallions, bom in 1933. 

60 I. £20. — James Exlpatbioe, Cralgie Mains, Eilmamock, for CrMgle Reformer 2439, 
bay, bred by J. E. Eeir, Harviestoun, Dollar: a. Ciaigie Beau Idem 21856, d. Harvies- 
toun Alida 59945 by Dmmiy Befoxmer 19698- 

59 II. £10.—^David Adams, Auidiencraig, Dumbarton, tor His Haiesty 22481, bay; 

s. Woodbank Majestic 21893, d. Happy Thought 58353 by Dunuie Footprint 15203. 

Class iS.-^-Olydesdale Stallions, bom in 1934. 

64 I. £20 Sa Champion.^—J ames Eilpateiqk^ Giaigle Mains, Eilmamoek, for Cralgie 

Mamifleent, brown, bred by Bobert Dalziel, Bne, Auldgirth; a. Cralgie Beau Ideal 
21856, d* Bue May Queen 57974 by Balc^m Footnote 20701. 

66 H. £10 & B.H. for ChamplonL”—J ambs Kilpatmoe, Hawkriffi House, Wlgton, fox 
Havkrigg Choice, bay^ bred by 1.4t F. Beaton, Mains of Gla^ Pitcaple; a- Ondgto 
Bean Ideal 21856, d. Glaek Sursaxet 56402 by Dunuie Footprint 15203. 

65 in. £5;-7James Eilpaxeios, Cxwe Mains, for Cralgie Martin, bay, bred by Martfa 

J. W. Meikle, Olockston, Tarbolton: «. Ciwe Beau Ideal 21856, d» dodcBton Dapbne 
60658 by Wf^bank Majestic 31393. 

63 IV. £3.—James Eilpatbioe, Craigie Mains, fmr Ckalgie Favourite, bay: a. Cralgie Bean 
Ideal 21858, d. Ciaigie Felicity 59420 by Besefootor 20887. 

69 S.N.—JoHE TOWESOK ifc SOES, Wackeifleld Haill, Stsdndxop, Daziington, for Waeker^ 

field Castle. 

Class 14. —Clydesdale Mares, with their own foeds at foe^, 

70 £20 St Champion.*— David Adams, Auohen Craig, Dumbarton, for Powmdal Ltak 

58789, brown, bom in 1926 [foal by Craigie Beau Ideal 218561, bred by James Dnmo, 
Bothlebilsbane, Fyvie; r. Bene&ctor 20867, d. Eventog Ti& 52150 by BIsing Tide 
17454. 

76 II. £10.—Misses J. & M. Paee, Bronstane, PoitobbUo; lOdlotZiian, for Id&doxea 69049, 
brown, bom in 1926 [foal by Cralgie Bmu Ideal 21856}, bred James MarMn, 
Bellevue, Lindoies : «. at. Albion 21126, d. Johnston Ylotet 55471 by Boyal Baebuza 
18900. ^ 

73 HI. £5.—Edwabd Eichdl, Clifton, Mo^th, for Clifton Lady Gten, dark bay^ bom 
in 1930 [foal by Tbe Factor 220581, bred by B. <6 J. Ebtr, Abbey, Maddeity. OiM; 
a. 3D^duS Ibcchequer 21480, d. Lady Fnenhfael 56558 by Dunum Fzedbfuel 17^* 

71 IV. £8.—James Lixtlb, House Farm, Bebside, Horthnmtelasd, foar^Sev^ 

Favomdte 59968, chestnut, bom In 1929 [foal tw Tba Sbetor 2806^. bred by Mm 
Cass Ss Son, Seavllle, SiUoth; a. Dockiay Dewer 19990, d. Besrme Rom 5795S 
by Dunure Fssbion Flint 18705. 

* Priaes given by the Shire Horse Society. ^ 

■£90 towards toeee Prises were given by tbe Clydesdale Horse Boidaty. 

■ COiamidon Silver Medal given by the Clydesdale Btoise Sodisty the best Stallion. 
< qbampioh Silver Medal given by tbe (^deadsto teb ^ best Mm or 

Wllv ‘ . .1 





Befloer 19806. 

91 B.H.—T. SBUfOUB & Sobs, Itylton Bed Honae Farm, Soiztliwlck, Sunderland, for 
Sleala&ii Simfifiwer. 


Glass 17 *—Clydesdah FtUies^ bom in 1934. 

94 I. £S0^-^i3Cii8 KngATMQg, Maina, BUmamock, for Crai^e JabUee Queen 

bay: a. Gsalgie Beau Ideal 2X858, d Folly of Eerse 54947 by Craij^ Excelsior 18664 
96 U. ai6.-~l>oiroiAS J>. KU2B47, Tbe X)ez», Seabam Harbour, for Seabam Norms, 
bay, bred by W. H. IfeFarlane, MeiMe Ellchatton; e. Craigie Beau Ideal 21856, d 
Earbae 59451 iv Benefactor 20867. 

95 JBm a5.-^HxinxY HiiB3X>cb:, Balgieen, HdUybash, for Balgreen Fame, brown, bred by 

John S. Hunter, Foulton, Ubnkton; t. Douglas Castle 21620, d. Foulton Darling bv 
DondulffYotiLme 21481. 

100 XV. £8.-~*B0BBa2 Tayiob, MOton Hall, Brampton Junction, Cumberland, for Hilton 
Hsrli^ bey; a. CraigweE 21739, d. Milton Marigold 60189 by Benefactor 20867. 
99 B.N.—T. SBrnrouB & Sons, Hylton Bed House Farm, Southwick, Sunderland, for 
Bytton Queen. 

B.C.-9S. C.—07. 


CSass 18 . —Clydeaddk Gddinga^ by registered sires^ bom in or before 1931 . 
105 1. OF Gi^a^w, CiBAiswa Dm., 20, Txp^te, aiasgpw, for 



0taa«iaB8[lwIC,&atffAl),Ctea[ydeiBd,]e How Sooted Jw tatHkitf or. 
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Class 20. —Clydesdale Qeldings^ by registered sires^ shown in a single turn-out, 
114 L £20.— CowpOBASnoN OP GLASGOW, CLPAJrBiWG Dept., 20, Trongate, Glasgow, fop 


20801. » - oe » , 

116 n. £lp.^OBPOEA3!iON OP GLASGOW, fop Cndgton, roan, bom in 1928, bred by W. 
Templeton, Broadfield, Wigtown; s. Woodruff 20838. 

103 ra. £5.—COBPOSAiMON OP GLASGOW, for Carplek, (See Caass 18). 

115 ly. £S.—COBPOBAiEiON OP GLASGOW, fop Clyde* bay, bom in 19S0, bred by Maior 
Keith, Pitmedden, Udny; s. Ciaigie Winalot 21322. 

102 H.N,—J. G. PAiRBAmr, Bamiig, IXuns, for Sergeant Pasbion. 

Class 21. —Teams of Three or Four Clydesdale Horses^ mares^ geldings or 
mixedf in harness with vehicle, 

118 L £10—CoBPOEAHOir OP Glasgow, Clbaxsino Dept. Team of Four Geldings. 

117 n. £5 .—^Dobhast, Long Go., Lid., Grange Hill, Bi^op Auckland. Team of 
Four Geldings. 

Specials.'—^I. £10, Douglas D. Musbay : H. £5 and in. £3, divided between Edwaed 
Nioeol and T. Sbykouk & Sons ; iV. £1, divided between James Luile, Bobebi 
Tayloe and J, Townson & Sons. 


Suffolks. 

Class 22 .—Suffolk Stcdlions, bom in or before 1931.® 

126 I. £20 Sb Champion.*— Dennis Walker, Tiowse, Norwich, for Lord Foeh of FrithvUle 
6174, bom in 1929, bred by F. S- Fairweather, Whatfteld, Ipswich; s. Sudbonme 
Foch 4869, d. Hadleigh Ceres 13598 bp Ashmoor Comsheaf 5286. 

124 11. £10.— Frank Sainsbttry, Blunts Hall, Little Wiatting, Haverhill, for Woclverstene 
Beaufort 6126, bom in 1930, bred by J. A. Berners, Woolverstone, Ipswich; s. 
Fomham Beatty 4942, d. Huby 10377 by Horston Gold Guard 4234. 

125 III. £5.^—^Dennis walker, for Holkham Pioneer 6120, bom in 1928, bred by tbe Earl 
of Leicester, Holkham, Norfolk: a. Horstead Punchinello 5096, d. Holkham Primrose 
12768 by Bawdsey Eaxl 4786. 

121 E.N.—THE Ekobs. OP XHB LATE A. T. Prah, Morston Hall. Trlmley, Ipswich, for 
Worllngworth Bonfire. 

Class 28 .—Suffolk StalUonSt bom m l^Z2, 

127 1, £20.—P. Adams Se Sons, Lauiei Farm, FeUzstowe, for Kentish Hero 6400, bred 
by W. G. Pbrvey, Gloist^, Haygate Avenue, Southend; a. Hartley King of Diamonds 
5772, d. Hartley La PremSeie 13541 by Sudboume Premier 4963. 

132 II. £10.—THE Bkobs. OP IBB LAXB A. T. Pbait, Morston Hali, Trimtey, Ipswicdi, 
for Golden Grain of Xonton 6296, bxed by W. Kindred, Oransfozd, Suffolk: a. woblvec- 
stone Gold Dust 5530, d. Park Stella 1^23 by Hickfield We^wood 5088. 

131 in. £5.—SiUARi Paul, Kirton ILodge, Ipswich, for Harvester of Samford 6327, bred: 
by William Pipe, Boytcm Hall, Woodbrldge; a. Hoiidead Vanguard 4784, d. Broxtead 

. Princess 12265 by Fiamlingbam AUenby 4^26. 

12$ B.K.—Thomas John Bailby, Hill Faxm, Hoxw^, Oh^mXord, for KoulteB Bastiu. 

ClsasM*-^SuffolhStalUoMfbominl^^ 

133 I. £20 ft lUH. for Champlen.*—B. BL ft B. PAUL, Broxtead, Button, Woodbiidgn* lor 
Broxtead Lawyer 6449; a. Broxtead Judex 6227, d. Nortonean Prode 12929 by 
Pakenham Pet^ 5053. 

139 n. £10 .—Dennis Walker, Tiowsb, Norwicb, for TTowse Lord Foeh 6389; a. Lord 
Po(di of PiithvillB 6X74, d. Surliniiiam ISose 1^58 dp General John 4657. 

184 in. £5.—J. A. Harsdbn Popple, Daneshili, Stevenage, for Harken of BaneiblU 
6402, bred by E. 8* Buck ft Son, Eavgningham, Norwl^; a. Sudboume Premto 
4963, d. Bext<m Oonstasoe 15724 Shotley Ooimterpart 4903. 

Class ^rSuffidk StedMons^ born in 1984. 

143 X. £20.— Prank Saxnsbury, Bbmls Hall, Idttie Wiatting, HayeddU, for Wratting 
Emperor 6461; c. Bed Gold of Wxatldng 5932, d. Wiaying Empress 15236 by Bawdsey 

140 Cook, Uidand Hall Fam, Eimgay,f^ a.Siidbotime 

Pzemier 4963, d. Giacefoi 1 0406 ^ Kent^ Angus 4639. ___ 
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X41 m. £S.—THB Hon. L. W. Joynson-Hicks, Newick Park, Sns9e3:,^for Ke|riek 
Preadnonglit 6496: Moiston Coimaiiglit 4590, Harkie 1075S bv Moiston CK>ld 
Guard 4234. 

Class 26. — Suffolk Mares, their ovmJoaU atfooU 

144 1. £20 & Champion.*— P. Abams & SONS, Laurel Farm, Fdixstowe, for Laurei 

S ke 14926, bom in 1928 [foal fey Bawdsey Sir Boger 59701; a- Shotley Counter*- 
WS, d. Bawdsey Propriety 11355 by Bawdsey Hay 41&. 

.—The Hon. L. W. Joynson-Hioks, Hewick Park, Sussex, for Hewick Dawn 
15694, bom In 1929 [foal by Morston Connau^t 4590], bred by the late Viscount 
tontford, Hewick Park; a. Sudboume H. 4692, d. Barkie 10758 by Morston Gold 
Guard 4234. 

158 ni. £6.— Fbank Sainsbuey, Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Norfonean 
Dinah 11838, bora in 1922 [foal by Eed Gold of Wratting 5932], bred by J. T. 
Thisrieton-Smitii, Fakenham; a. Hoistead Vanguard 4784, d. Diana 7640 by Bawdsey 
Harvester 3076. 

149 Rjr.— J. A. Mabsden Popple, Danes Hill, Stevenage, for WUdham Arabls. 

H.C.—154. 

Class 27. — Suffolk CoU Foals, the produce of Mores in Glass 26.^ 

157 I, £10.—P. Adams Sons, Laurel Farm, Felixstowe, for foal, born April 8,1935; 

«. Bawdsey Sir Boger 5970, d. Laurel Heep^e 14926 by Shotley CounteipaH 4903. 
160 n. £5.— Fbane Sainsbuby, Blunts Hall, Little Wratti]^, Haverhill, for foal, born 
Feb. 5,1935 : s. Bed Gold of Wratting 5932, d. Wratting Empress 15236 by Bawdsey 
Emperor 5717. 

159 XXL £3.—A. Habsben Popple, Daneshill, Stevenage, for foal, bora March $, 1985; 
s. Boulge Bodney 6047, d. WUdham Arabia 15628 by Bawdsey Hwang Su 5700. 

Class 28. — Suffolk Fi&v Foals, the produce of Mares in Glass 26.^ 

164 Z. £10.— Fbane Sainsbuby, Blunts BEaU, little Wratting, Haverhill, for foal, horn 
Feb. 9,1935; s. Bed Gold of Wratting 5982, d. Hortonean Dinah 11828 by Horstead 
Vanguard 4784. 

165 XX. 1^.—Fbank Sainsbuby, for foal, bora April 18,1935 ;». Bawdsey Dear Sir 6228, 
d. Wratting Haney 16372 by Worlingham Bed Gold 5506. 

161 IXZ. £8.—'Pbe £abl op XpeaOB, C.B., G.M.G., pyiford Court, Woking, for foal, born 
I £* Buahmexe Bingleader 6040, d. Pyrford Pearl 15837 by Pyriord Paul 

162 B.K.—TBE HON. L. W- JOYNSON-^HXOKS, Heudck Park, Sussex. 

Class 29. — Suffotk Mcfres, bom in or before 1931, not having a foal a$ foot, 
A Mare 6 years old or over must have produced a live foal in 1934 or 1935. 

168 Z. £15 St B.H. for Champion.*— Fbans Sainsbuby, Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, 
Haveriilll, for Vignette 156w, bora in 1929 [filly foal born March 15,1935, by Bed G^ 
of Wratting 59321, bred by W. H. AUen, Harkstead Hall, Ipswich; e. Foraham 

» 4942, d. Lilly 10770 by Sudbourae Beauchief 4215. 

.—fbane Sainsbuby, for Ursula 15285, bora in 1928 [fiUy foal bom April 9, 
1934, by Bed Gold of Wratting 5982], bred by W. H. AUen, Harkstead Hall, Ip^dh; 
«. Foraham Beatty 4942, d. Marigolds Bloom 11469 by Woolvezstone Cbeckmale 4688. 

Class 80. — Suffolk FiUies, born in 1932. 

173 I. £89.—Feed Waiebb, Broadmead, Buzston, Horley, for Sutton Star 16660, bred 
by B. A. Forrest, Sutton, Woodbrid^; e. Bawdsey Martian 6029, d. Bavenlngl:^ 
lAwn 11757 by Sudbourae Foch 4869. 

172 XL £10.^FBAiiE Sainsbuby, Blunts HaU, Little Wratting, BAverhill. for Elmah 
ot Wratting 16863, bred by S. B. Cordle, Hill Farm, Ghelmondiston, Ipswich: e. 
BidiUflswoith Satrap 6048, d. Blossom 10310 by Woolverstone Checkmate 4683. 

169 III. £5.—B. H. dt B. PAUL, Broxtead, Sutton, Woodbridge, for Broxtead Julia 16808: 
«. Horstead Vanguard 4784, d. Swardeston Jiffy 1227 by Sudbourae Chieftain 5029. 


Class 31 .—Suffolk FUlies, bom in 1933. 

176 L £Sa.; 7 -FBiNE SAINSBUBY. Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, HaverhUl, for Wratting 
^7 Marguerite 14871 Ay 

174 XL £10.—P. Adams & Sons, Laurd Farm, Felixstowe, for XAurel Golden Girl 17217; 

^ 4. Lauiel Beauty 15861 by Shottey Counterpart 4903. 

175 gi. S. Buck & Son, Si^Manore Farm, BaveniBygam, Horwich, for Woolver- 

Benars, WoolYerstone Park, Suffolk: 
Satrap 6048, d. WoolverstoDs Beahi^ 15465 by Woolverstone Gold 

DffiBtafibSO. 
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Class 32.— Suffolk Fillies, bom in 1934. 

I. £20.~E. S. Bttoe & Soir, Syisamoie Pann, Eaveningham, Norwich, for Ravenisgluiiii 
Coonterx^rt 4963 * Sudhoume Premier 4963, d. Heston Constance 16724 by Shotley 

II. £10 .—TKoasAB JOBK BAILEY, Hill Farm, IStoswell, Ohelinsford, for Boxwel! Lady 
175388. Bdddlesworth Satrap 6048, d. Momon Counts Peace 2nd 16710 by Shotley 
Oonnt^art 4903. 

III. £5.—^Thb Bxobs. oe 5CHE LAias A. T* Pbatt, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswiidi, 
for Horsto Bloom 18001; a. Tattingstone Beau Esprit 4927, d. Motston Faithful 
13177 by Shotley Conntexpart 4903. 

180 R.N.— Stuart Paul, Kirton Lodge, Ipswich, for The Marne. 

Glass 33.— Suffolk Geldings, by registered sires, bom in or before 1932.^ 

186 I. £20.— Stuart Paul, Hirton Lodge, Ipswich, for Captain, bom in 1930, bred by 
C. P. Hunnacles, Brockdish Grove, Di^; a. Admiral John 5127, d. Beydon Diamond 
13474 by BTamlhmham Bean 4737. 

191 IL £10-^TUART PAUL, for Smiler, bom in 1928, biedhy H. S.Home, Aldsworth Farm, 
Emswoith; e. General John 4657. 

189 ni. £5.-^tuart Paul, for Maloi, bom in 1931, bred by Frank Warren, Godbolts, 
Marks Tey; a. Godbolts Hero 6027, d. Bonnie Sheika 11467 by Darsham Sheik 4129. 
182 R.M.—E. 8. Buck & Sok, Sycamore Farm, Baveningham, Norwich, for Duke. 
H.C.“~183,186. 

Class 34.— Teams of Three or Four Suffolk Horses, mares, geldings or miz^, 
in harness with vehicle, 

195 I. £10.—Frark SAnrsBURY, for Team of Four Mares. 

193 H. £5.— Stuart Paul, for Team of Four Geldings. 


Percherons. 

Class 35. —Percheron Stallions, bom in or before 1932. 

200 I. £20 Se Champion.*— Duroar M. Stewart, MBnhiila, Crieff, for BOston Drayman 8th 

,B. 410, l^t grey, bom in 1927, bred by Ohivets & Sons, Ltd., Hlston, Cambridge: 
8 . LagorBri,d.ProllforeB.1915y JngalF. 85444. , - 

196 IL £10 dt B,N. for Champion.*->C!HWERS & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for 
Coldham Gunner B. 208, giey, bom in 1922, bred by OoL H. E. Hambio, Coldham 
Hall, Bmry St. Edmunds; 8. Quanteleaz B. 35, d. Pandata B. 130 dp Lutecisn 
F. 102720* 

198 m. £5w>-^. PxHBPORT HoBOAR, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford, for SehoTin B* 574, 
grey, bom in 1926, bred by H. Champion, Hortagne, France; 8. Vassal F. 164217, 
3. Alxna F. 159437 by Bemontw F« 13455. 

201 B.N^>JbHR H. Tusser, Wec^ood, Sevenoaks Wealdi for AJieiiham Warrior. 

Class 86.—^iVoAefon SktUions, horn in 1933. 


202 I. £20 & B.H. for €3mmpion.^-<!HmaLS SORS, Lm, Histon, Cambridge, for Htstea 
Clansman B. 599, dark grey; 8. Cense B. 409, 8. StoiiiiiBad Nerondes B. 828 by 
Lagot B. 1. 

203 IZ. £19.—MISS B. VL Habbisor, O.BJS., I£aer Hall, Newcastle, Staffs., lor Birion 
Bold Boy B. 598, dark grey, bred by Cmvers & Sons, Ltd., Hmon, Cambridge; a. 
Censa B. 409, d. Defiance B. 854 by Bamdneor F. 133946. 

204 III. BXR Hbret H. a. Hoars, Bart., Stouzhead, Zeals, mts, for Stogrbead 
Gog B. 679, grey; 8. Stoorhead Lagor B. ^,d. Tirelire B. 434 Xi^F. 78S57. 

Glass S7w—Peroberon jSMtdiw, 6^ OT 1934. 


205 X. £20 & Champion.*— Cezybbs & SORS, LTD., HIriicm* CambzidhBe, fmr ttten 
Brilliant Boy B. 628, dark grey; 8. Histon Drayman 4th B. 340, d. BSston Lady 
2nd B. 875 5tf Brilliant H. S. 37b. 

208 n. £10.-^. PXERPORX HOROAR, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Walford, for Aldsahass 
Senritor B. 618, dark grey; 8. Orton Hlsantorope B. 474, d. SeirYmie B. 634 
by Importun F. 80576. - , ’ , 

207 m. £5 .—Sydney J. Cole, Heywood HaB, Diss, for Aldenham Itonareh, dark grey,. 
bred by J. Plezpont Hoigan,. Wall Hhll, Aldenham, Watford;(bcton IStadhzope 
B. 474, d. Oreyfi^ Welconm B. 443 5y Bhum B. 63. 

206 B.R.— GmvEBS ds SorSi .Ltd., for ]E0^ Gay Lad. 


* Prises givtoi by the Suffolk Horse Soriety. ' . 

^Perpetual Sil^ Oudlenge Cap gf^n by the PereheaEon Home Soetelir for Iha 
best Stsdlion.' ' ' 

Y3?«epelnia SEver (Bmlfooge Cup gjhreh by the PWi^em Htifene SoeN^ for IhG 
beat StaSkm In 01am 86 and 87 bom, to Great Britolm 
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Class 88,— Peri^eron Metres^ toUh their own foots cAfooU 

20d Z. £20 & Cbamplon.'—T hb ‘fimT^aATx ESTAZES Co. LTD., Biidsidl, Malton, for Oioiie 
B. 1136, dark giey, bom in 1928 [foal bg Cense B. 409], bred by M. Bnxand, Hontagne, 
France; a. Apie F. 156094, d. Craneuse F. 165899 fey Souvenons F. 136704. 

212 IL £10 & B.!L lor Champion.*—OHIVEES & SONS, Ltd., H^n, Cambridge, lor lodej 
B. 1171, grey, bom in 1930 [foal fey Duven^ B. 6J3L bred by M. No«nt 

!e Be^ou, France; s. zi>llchotiB F. 173216, d. DiyadeF. 172453 fey TJlric F. 1469^. 

216 zn. £5,—J. PiSBPOiTT Mobcan, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford, for Florence B. 
1024, grey, bom in 1927 [foal fey Blston Drayman 4tb B- 840L bred by Ma<Uine Vvo. 
Ttarfa Mamers, France; «. Quaiman F. 129648, d. Partition F. 127469 fey Importon 
F. 80576. 

215 B.H.—J. PlBByOHT MOBCtAF, for Bscargole. 

H.C.—211. 

Class 89 ,—Percheron OoUs or Filly Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 38. 

219 I. £10.—Tee BibdsaIiL Estates Co. Ltd., Birdsall, Malton, for Birdsall Giaeehni, 
dark grey colt, bom March 26,1935; a. Cense B* 409, d. Giosse B. 1136 fey Apre F, 
155094. 

220 n. £5,— Cbtpebs & SOBS, LTD., Histon, Cambridge, for colt, bom April 14, 1935; 
«. Duveroer B. 573, d. lodee B. 1171 by Dolichotis F. 173216. 

223 in. £8.~nj. PiEBPOBT MosoAK, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford, for dark grey filly, 
bom April 4,1935; a. Histon Drayman 4th B. 340, d. Florence B. 1024 fey Qnaiman 
F. 129648. 

224 BJI.—WnuAic PASSIS-MOOBE, Whitehall, Mealsgate, Oomberland, for grey filly. 

tBass 40 .—Percheron Moores, noi having a foal of foot, or FilMes, bom in 
or before 1932. A Mare 6 years old or over rntM hem produced a live 
food in 1934 or 1935.^ 

225 1, £20.—Chttebs a Sobs, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Bosallnd B. 1046, 
^Bbt grey, bom in 1931; «. Cense B. 409, d. Bovigno B. 256 fey Mylord B. 275. 

228 IL £10.—WZLtZAX Pabsxb-MOOse, Whitehall, Mealsgate, Gnmberland, for Whitehall 
Vanessa B. 1092, grey, bom in 1932; y. Whitehall Amor B. 526, d. Variante B. 
515 fey Qnatalpa F. 129873. 

227 IIL £5.-7. PDSBPOBT Moboae, Wall 3Sall, Aldenham, Watford* for Jaspnre F. 197700, 
mey* bom in 1931, bred by M. Foormoni, Mortgagne; s. Tactere F. 180103, d. Orcanne 
F. 158875 fey Quonproxnire F. 123021. 

Class 41 .—Percheron FiUiee, bom in 1933. 

229 Z. £20 dt Ohamidon.*—C bivebs & Sobs, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Ghana 

B: 1187, light grey; a. Carbnrateur B. 403, d. Histon Beauty 4th B. 878 fey Villabon 
B. 276* _ 

230 11, £10 & 5.]r. for Champion.*—C bivsbs & Sobs, Ltd., for Histon Seyerle B. 1194, 
l^t grey; a. Cense B. 409, d. Histon Trip B. 279 fey Oremus B. 13. 

281 lit £5.— Bobert Ce&ystal Zevibg, Shemey Lodge, Bidge Hill, Barnet^ for 3 

ham XanthiaB. 1164, dark grey, bred by Bnbert Ives, Ermi^m House, Erpin ^ 
Horfolk; a. Stooihead Thor B. 448, d. Greyling Xanthia B. 508 fey Bhum B. 53. 

232 PiSBPOBT MOEOAB, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford, for Aldenham Beautiful, 

CSlass 42,—’Pere^on Geldinge, by regist&red sires, bom in or before 1932.^ 

234 t £30 .—Cbivxbo dt SOBS, LTD., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Frinee, light grey, 
bom in 1928; a. Villabon B- 276. 

288 H. £10.—eaxTSSS <fe Sobs, Ltd., for BOston Major, grey, bom in 1927; a. Lagor B, 1. 

236 m. £5.—^, PIBBTQHZ MOBGAB, Wall Hall, ^denham, Watf(^, for Stourhead 
Fenasd B. 273, grey, bom In 1928, bred by Sir Henry H. A. Hoare, Bart, Stourhead, 
Zeab; a. Stmnhead Original B. 82, d. FinetU B. 88 fey Pinson F. 63112. 

235 R.1I.—J. PSEKFOBT Mqsoab, fbr Peter, 

H.G.—288,241. 

Glass 43 ,—Teams of Three or Four Percheron Morses, stallions, mares, 
gddings or mixed, in harness with vehicle, 

242 Z. <2 SOBS, LTD., for Team of Four Horses. 

248 IL £5.—Coil. H. E. SUXBBO, C.B.E., for Team of Four Horses. 

245 in. £3.—C. Vaux a Sobs, Ltd., Castle Street Brewery, Sunderland, for Team of 
Four Horses. 

244 lUr,—J. POEBPOing Mobgab, for Team of Four Ho rses. 

be^SSre^ Challenge Cup given by the British Percheron Horse Society for the 
* Prises given by the BritIA Percheron Hmse Society. 
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Hunters. 

Glass 44.— Hunter Gddinga, horn in 1032. 

240 I. £20.—Sia JOKsr Wu. BTrcEAsrAN-JAaDiNB of Oastlsmzub:, Bakt., Castle MUk, 
LoOkerbie, for Hasty Bob 1694i chestnut; a. Hot Haste, d. Mias Colling 7650. 

249 n. £10.—B. B.-Colton-Fox, Burythoipe House, Malton, for Knock Out (Supp. 

Ho. 1818), (^estnut; s. Knockling Boy, d. Dawn. 

258 III. £5.— Caft. C. D. LbyIiANP, Camp Hill, BeOaie, for Sydney Bridge* bay; s. Cor- 
bridge. 

266 lY. £4 .—JohitEdwabdJonbs, Treworgan, Llangrove, Hereford, for Cavalesde (Supp. 
Ho. 1847), bay, bred by Miss Joan Lysley, CMppenham; e. Bardsey, d. Sweet Pepper 
2nd 7457 by Brandimintine. 

254 R.N. —^J. B. HinpZiBY, Moorlands, Blaclo), Helson, Lancs., for Gallant. 

Class 45.— Hunter Geldmga, born in 1933. 

266 1. £20.—JOHB Edwabd Jobbs, Treworgan, Llangrove, Hereford, for Royal Flush 
(Supp. Ho. 1848), bay, bred by Miss Joan Lysley, Chippenham; s. Bardsey, d. 7457 
Bweeo Peiroer 2nd by Brandimintine. 


__ _ _ „ ____for 

Lueller, brown, bred by T. Kirby, Helperthorpe, Yorks.; e. Match, d. by Snapdragon. 
264 R.ir.— Majob GilVB Bbhbbbs, Swinton Grai^e, Malton, for Kltehener. 


Class 46.— Hunter CoUs or Qeldinga, bom in 1934. 

279 I. £20.—Majob Gobpon B. Fosxeb, Leysthorpe, Oswaldldrk, York, for Firefly* 
chestnut gelding; e. Aynsley, d. 7464 Dragon Fly by Dunholm. 

283 n. £10 .—^Mrs. Howabp Mandbb, Trysml Manor, Wolverhampton, for Cornellnt 
(Supp. Ho. 1889), chestnut colt, bred by Maior H. C. Meredith, Broadward Hall, 
Aston-on-ClTm; e. Bhuidhaonach, d. 7518 Cornelia 2nd by Bed Sahib 75. 

278 III. £5.—G. B. Chabi!bbs, Mlndrum, Horthumberland, for Minboul (Supp. Ho. 1875), 
chestnut colt; a. Boulevardier (Vol. 26, p. 343), d. 6693 Mindibs by Dibs (Yol. 21, 
p. 315). 

274 R.N^Majob Clivb Bbhbens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Swinton Honour Bright 


Class 47.—Hwnfer WiUias^ bom in 1932. 

285 X. £20 & R.1I. for 01iainpIon.^Miss Hanot Bttby, MilUchope Park, Craven Arms, 
for 8049 Hereton, grey roan, bred by Mrs. Bury; a. Tonton, d. 8151 Merry Marriage 

290 if. llO^^HOS. Jt Hy. Ward, Pinchinthorpe, Gulsborough, for 8060 Belldore, brown; 
a. Lodore, d. BeUioent by Invincible. 

287 HI. £5.—B. B.-Cqis!QN*Fox, Burythorpe House, Malton, for Greta, chestnut; «. 
Kaocklong Boy, d. Gretna by Badium. 

286 R.Iff.—C. B. CHABasuts, Mlndrum, Horthumberland, for Mlneora. 

Class 48.—Hcmter bom in 1933. 

294 I. £20 Ss Champion.^—J. Stbbb, Kirkwood, Lobkerbie, for 8203 Speedway, brown 
a. Hot Haste, d. Dinah. 

291 H. StO^HBNBY HAXib, WMtchester, Heddon, Hewcastle-on-Tyne, for Gold Dust, 
chestnut hay; a. Tlston- 

292 HI. £5^0Bir W. HBMZNOWAY, Ingmanthoipe Hall, Kirk Deighton, Wetherby, for 
Sasby Prlmroie, bay; a. Krehwemos, d. Blue Bead by Adam Bede. 

293 R.N.—JOHN HxiKTBB, Brockdam, ChathiR, for Honeymug. 


Class 49.—Httnter WiUiea, bom m 1934. 

296 X. £20.—Miss Teousok Cubsib, Olatto, Cupar, Fife, for mUbrtdge, chestnut; a. Ooi- 
biidge, d. 6082 Meg MerrUies by Moonlighter* 

295 II. £10.—Majob Cuyb Bbhbens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for 8295 Swinton Sheila* 
bay brownj a. Warrington, d. 5703 Swinton Salome bp Jovial. 

302 1X1. £5.—H. H. WBLiExmN, Low Farm, Pinchinthorpe, GiriBborough, for Cordelia, 
brown; a. Periosteum, d. 6309 Lady Scott 2nd by Flying Scott. 


t Champion Gold Medal given by the Bhnteics’ Improvement and national light Horse 
Hnedh^Soeieto for the best FiUy under four years old, which must be either registered 
in the Hunter Stod Book, or the entaiy tendered within a month of the Award. 
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Class 50.— Hunter Mares^ wUh their own foots at foot, 

805 I. £20 & B.II, tor Champion.'—^. W. Hemingway. Ingmaathorpe Kirk Heigltoi. 
Wetherby, for 7540 Wborlton Lass, bay, born in 1028 [fo^ BrehwBmosJ, bwd by 
j. J. Emerson, Easby Hall, Great Airton; Periosteum, d. Jane Jack Scarlett. 
.806 n. £10. —Mbs. Howabd IKoeeb, Trys^ Manor, Wolverhampton, for 7276 Bose 
Muy 6th, brown, bom in 1928 [foai bp Pal>o*-Mine], bred by W. B. Brown, Slin^by, 
Torks.; s. Hunholm, di 6570 Proud Mary bp Prondrids^. 

Glass 61.— HurUer Mares (Novice), with their own foals at foot. 

812 I. £20 & Champion.^—SiE Mbbbik E. Bubbell. Babt., C.B.E., Estate Office, IQiiepp 
Castle, Horsham, for 6486 Chime 2nd, brown, bom m 1924 [foal by Herodote]; a. 
The Best 147, d. 5330 The B^e by Hanover Square. ^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

816 n. £10. —Mm. Howaed Mandeb, TrysuU Manor, Wolverhampton, for Gaiety 
brown, aged [foal by Pal-o'-MIne], bred by B. Kimbell, The Grange, Great Brington, 
Northampton; a. Snap Dragon. 

Glass 52.— Hun^r CoU Foals, the produce of Mares in Classes SO or 61. 

[No Exhibits.] 

Glass 53.— Hunter Filly Foals, the produce of Mares in Classes 60 and 61, 

325 I. £15,-~Mh3. Howabd Mandbb, TzysoB Manor, Wolverhampton, for Gay Lass, 
brown, bom 2,1035; a. Pal-o’-Mine, d. Gaiety by Snap Dragon. 

326 XL £i0.~MBS. HowABD MANDEB for Hary Ann, brown, bom Feb. 20,1036; a. PaX-o’- 
Mine, d. 7275 Bose Mary 5th by Dunhbhn. 

Specials.*—I. £10, C. B. Gbabtbes ; H. £S, Henby Hael ; III. £8 & IV. £1, divided between 
JoBN Hdnyeb and John C. Sybaesb. 

Special Produce Prizes of £3 each (First Prizes) given hy tfee B.A.8.M. 
and £1 each (Second Prizes) by ike Hunters* Im^ovemeni and NaUbnal 
Light Horse Breeding Society for the two best groups of three young animcds 
in Classea AAio ^0,by the same Thoroughbred or Begistered Hunter Sire. 
A GM Medcd was given by the H.I. da N.L.H.BS. to the owner of the sire 
of the winning group, and a Silver Medal to the owner of the sire of Ihe second 
prize group. 

Sired by HOY Haste. 

246 Hasty Bob, elmstnnt gelding, erhibited by Sm J. W. Bdceanan>Jabdxnb, Bart. 

^6 Gin^hread 2iid, chestnut geldkg, exhibited by SiB J. W. Buchanan>Jabdxne, Babt. 
204 Speedway, brown exhibited by J. Steel. 

Sired by Cobbbidoe. 

258 Sydney Bridge, bay gelding, exhibited by Capi. C. D. Letlaitd. 

286 luseors, chestnut fiUy, exhibited by C. B. Chabxbes. 

208 MQIhridge, chestnut exhibited by Miss Thomson Cxtbbie. 


Polo and Riding Ponies. 

Glass 64 .—Polo and Biding Pony StaUions, born in or before 1932. 

82? L £20 dt ChampfoB.*—H. Bbight, The Cove, Silveidale, Camforth, for SUverdale 
Tarragon 1018, chestnut, bom in 1030: a, Tabaiin 1682, d. 8388 Bowery by Bowden. 
820 U. £10 ds R.lf. for Champion.*— Lobd Geeenway, 56, Palace Court, London, W., for 
Bisito Bridge 1876, dark chestnut, horn in 1925, bred by H. H. Collins; «. Noblesse 
Oblige, d. Sunny Florence by Sundrfdge. 

Glass S5 .t-P«^ afd Biding Pony CoUs, FiSLies or Oddings, bom in 1934. 

332 I. £20 & R.K. for Champion.*—H. Bbight, The Cove, Silverdale, Camforth, for 
SU?erdaIe Loekstiteh <Supp. 1934), bay filly, bred by A. Bennett, Halforth Farm, 
Hevexsham ; s. 'Silverdale Cheerio 1320, d. Lochranza A.M.B.. 355 by Loch Byan. 

333 XL £10.— Gapt. Fbanoe-Hayhub&et, Bostock Hail, ^dd!ewiGh,.for Silver Grit (Supp. 
1034), dark brown colt; a. Shverdale Loyalty 1448, d. 6200 Silver Sheen 2nd & 
Sheen Lad (VoL 24, p. 607). 

* Champimi Gold Medal given by the Hunters’ Improvement and Nationid Light Horae 
Breeding Society for ^ best Mare four years old and upwards, which must be ei&er regis¬ 
tered in me Huhter Stud Book, or the enl^ tendered within a month of the Award. 

* Spe^ gi^ by the Northumberland and Durh^ County AAPdoultuial Sodeftles 
to Mmnbers of those Societies riding or occupying land in the Counties of NorthumbfflrlMd 
or Doiham for most points awarded in a combination of entii^ in the Hunter Biding 
dasses. 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Stallion or Colt. 

-cauunploa saver MtodaTg^^ by the National Pony Sodety for iSTbest F&y/ , 
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831 m. £5.—H. BmaHT, for Sflverdale Credo (Snpp. 1934), bay colt; a. Silverdale Loyalty 
1448, d- 6073 Silverdale Faith by Cherry Tint. 

334 R.N.—^Treseah Gilbby, Whitehall, Bishop's Stortford, for MaHna 2nd. 

Class 56. — Polo and Biding Pony ObUs, FHUes or Geldings, bom in 1933. 

336 I. £20.— K* Bbiohx, The Cove, Silverdale, Camforth, for Silverdale Bowman <Supp. 
1933), bay colt; Silverdale Bowtint (Supp. 1926), d. 4168 Silvery 2nd by Eight 
Forward 368. 

387 n. £10 .—Gapx. Frange-Hathubst, Bostock Hall, Middlewich, for Lady Grey 4fh 
(Supp. 1933), grey filly; a. Four Up, d. 6026 Eosine by Eosewood 1314. 

Class 57. — Polo and Riding Pony PiUies or Geldings, bom in 1933. 

341 I. £20, Champion^ & B.N. for Champion.^— Capt. FRAisrcB-HAYHTJRST, Bostock HaU» 
]y£iddlewich, for Sosina 2nd (Supp. 1932), chestnut filly; a. Silverdale Loyalty 1448* 
d. 6026 Eosine by Eosewood 1314. 

339 II. £10.—H. Bright, The Cove, Silverdale, Camforth, for Silverdale Truepenny 
(Supp. 1932), chestnut geldii^ a. Silverdale Loyalty 1448, d. 3388 Bowery by Bowdon. 

340 m. £5. —Miss B. G. CORY-WRIGHT, Horcott HUl, Berkhamsted, for Fair Harriet 
(Y.S.E., p. 138), chestnut filly; a. Gold Eagle (Y.S.E., p. 36), d. Haiietta (A.M.E., 
p. 317) by Sir Harry. 

338 R.N.—H. Bright, for Silverdale Aquarelle. 

Class 58. — Polo and Ridnng Pony Mares, with their own foals at foot, 

344 I. £20, Champion* & Champion.*—G att. Frahoe-Hayhurst, Bostock Hall, Middle 
wich, for 6026 Eosine, chestnut, bom in 1925 [foal by Silverdale Loyalty 14481; a. Eose¬ 
wood 1314, d. 6082 Juliet 2nd by Sandiway 121. 

343 II. £10 & R.N. for Champion.*—Miss B. G. CORY-Wright, Horcott Hill, Berkhamsted, 
for Falloeh Ashore (A.M.E., p. 193) chestnut, bom in 1922 [foal by Bthelwulf 1827], 
bred by Mrs. M. Hughes, Ireland * a. Count Anthony, d. Gay Falloeh by Gay Man. 

346 III. £5.—Lord Grhbnway' 66 , Palace Court, London, W., for Grey Glove (A.M.E. 
p. 444), grey, bom in 1928 [foal by Malice]. 


Dales Ponies. 

Class 59 .—Registered Dales Pony StaUions. 

347 X. £10,-^. W. Baitcoh, Snowhope Close, Stanhope, Oo. Bwham, for Snowhope 
Purple Heather 1929, brown, bom in 1929, bred by E. G. Spensley, Howe Syke, 
Thoialby, Leyburn; a. Mountain Jester, d. by Pendragon Comet 974. 

348 n. £6 ,—Thohas Irblahd, Stoneia^, Threlkeld, Keswick, for Rising Star 11846, 
brown, bom in 1936, bred by J. Haurwell, Paradise Farm, Woodland; a. Brown 
Jock, Woodland Jess by Dalesman 672. 

Class 60 .—Registered Daks Pony Maroa, wi^ their ovm foals at foot by 
registered Dales Pony StdlUons^ 

351 X. £10.^—J. W. Daltoh, Snowhope Close, Stanhope, Co. Durham, for 6131 Snowhope 
Beaniy, black, bom in 1922 [foal by Snowhope Heather 1663J, bred by J. Windw, 
Gieenslde, Eavenstonedale: a. Yorkshire Fashion, d. 5447 Gzeenside Beauty by 
British Boy 674. , 

852 II, £5.—J. W. DA 3 HOH, for 6806 Snowhope Perfeetfen, black, bom in 1925 [foel by 
Snowhope Heather 1663], bred by E. Bayer, Mount Clifton, Penrith; a. Dalemnan 
672, d. Perfection by Bendle SgjDdxe. 

353 ni. £8.—^. Grahah, Burnt Hills, Wearhead, for 6668 Black Beauty Sih, black, bom 
in 1928 [foal by Sonny Boy 2nd 1877], bred by W. Hully, Tebay, Westmoriaad. 

Special Prizes of £6 (First Prize), £4 (Second Prize), and £d (Third Prize) 
given by the Dales Improvemera Society for the best Groups of three Daley 
or Highland Pomes in Classes 59, 60, 64 and 65. 

The Groups need not be the property of one owner, and, in case of separate 
ofwnersHp of ammak in a group, the Prizes to be divided in accordance 
with ownership, 

847) f Snowhope Purple Heather, shown by J. W. Daxtoh. 

361}-Li Snowhope Beauty „ „ 

362) Unowh(^e Perfection, „ „ „ 

> Champion Silver Medal given by the national Pony Society for the best FiXly. 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the Rational Pony Society for the best Maie or Rilly. 

* Bronze Medal given by the Rational Pony Society for Urn best Fool in Glass 58 entered 

in the Supplement to the Rational Pony Smd Book. . ^ 

^Prizes given by the Dales Pony Xtnprovemen^ Society, 
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Fell Ponies. 

CSass 61. —SegiaUred Fdl Pong SUdUona, not exceeding 14 handa. 

857 1. £10.—^EOY B. ChabxtoYi The LizmelS) HezhBin» for Iiinnei Llngcropper 1621t hlac^. 


Sid 670. 

855 n. £ 5 ^B 0 Y B. Geabi/con, for Unnell Gallant Boy 1704, black, bom in 1930; s. Linnel 
Hite 1450, d. 5642 Linnel Fluff by Linnel Moor Boy 1441. . „ ^ ^ , 

358 m. S^^OSEPE WHiiiAM Beitt, Fair View, Middleton-in-Teesdale, for Linnel 
Timothy 1838, black, bom in 1932, bred by Boy B. Charlton, The Lizmels, Hesham; 
«. Linnel Lingeropper 1621, d. 3722 Linnel Fancy by Dalesman 572. 

855 B.K.--J. W. BBimssm, Hardendale Hall, Hardendale, Shap, Penrith, for Haidendale 
Model. 

H.G.—359. 

Class 62. —Registered FdL Ptmy MareSg tMi their otm foals at foot by 
registered Fdl Pony SUtUions, not exceeding 14 hands.^ 

355 I. £10.—^ROY B. Chaslton, The Unnels, Hexham, for 6671 Linnel Firespark, black, 
bom in 1929 tfoal by Linnel Lingcxopper 1621], bred by the late Mr. Hutchinson, 
The Flosh, Blencam; «. Moor Bradley 1476, d. 3812 Harvest by Black Boy. 

364 n. £5^—^BOY B. Geabltok, fbr 5887 Linnel Bonty, black, bom in 1928 [foal by Linnel 
Lingcxopper 1621] ; e. Tweddle Hero 1343, d. 4177 Bess of Hardendale by Dalesman 
572. 

362 XH. £8.— Boy B. Oeasusos, for 6078 Linnel Betty, black, bom in 1980 [foal by Linnel 
LIngfiropper 1621]; e. Linnel Mite 1460, d. 4995 Linnel Bess by Mountam Banger 598. 
380 Bellas & Soss, Moor Farm, Heswick, for Moor Palsy 4th. 

H.C.—866. 

Class 68. —Registered FeU Pony FiUieSg horn in 1933 or 1934.^ 

871 X. SltL-JoSEPH WXLLL&H DEBT, Fair View, Middleton-in-Teesdale, for Monks Bess 
2nd, black, brnn in 1933; s. Linnel OaUant Boy 1704. 

373 XX. S5.<-J08esh WULIAM DEBT, fOT Monks Fanny 2nd, black, bom in 1933 ; s. Linnel 
Gallant Boy 1704. 

309 m. £8«— BOY B. Ceablifob, The Linnela, Hexham, for 6673 Linnel Marina, hladk. 

bom in 1934; s. Z^uml Gallant Boy 1704, d. 8775 Bobinson^s Gipsy by Dalesman 672. 
368 B. OEASLTOB, for Linnel Painty 2nd. 

H.C.-^5. 

/Special Prises of £6 {Fired Prize), £4 {Second Prize), and £3 (TMrdPrize) 
gi/oem by Qic FeR Pony Society for the best Groups of three FeU Ponies 
in Classes 61 to 66. 

The Groups need not be the property of one ovmer, and, in case of separa^ 
ownership of animals in a Group, the Prizes to be divided in aacordanGe 
with ownership. 

357 f Linnel Lii^ropper, shown by Boy B. Ceaeltob. 

378 I. -{Linnel Caesar, „ „ „ 

381/ I Linnel Winsome, „ by Mas. B. B. CHABiiroB. 

f Linnel Timothy, shown by J. W. Dent. 

‘XL •/. Monte Bess ^d, ,, „ 

Jflj (Monte Fanny 2nd, „ „ „ 


356] f Linnel Gallant Boy, shown by Boy B. Geaeecob. 

862 ^Xn. 4 Linnel Betty, 

864J I Linnel Bmty, „ „ 

Eonstaiii or Moorland Ponies. 

To be shown in saddle. 

I2ass ^.—Mountain or Moorland Ponies, not exceeding 14 hmda, regis¬ 
tered in the Dales, FeU or Eighland Section of the NaUoncd Pony Stud 
Booh. 

S84i L £i0<r~*HzsB Hobae Kacemzie, Bickmansworth Biding School Hunting Stables, 
for WeiTO 2nd, mem dim Highland sSato 
f. H.Mmp>3^fflnaie, Calgary, Isle of lor Lo<*an 1774, d. 3064 Moisgeir 

by Xmanum 64s. 
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882 n. £6.—Mas. F. C. Clbiont, Xixmei Dene, Hexham, for 6695 Iitimel Brown Girl, 
brown Fell mare, bom in 1928, bred by Mobbis. Baine, Thoxhhope, Slaggyfoxd, 
Northiunberlaiid; a. Alston Comet 1063, a. 6694 Haines Jess. 

379 Xn. £8.— Boy B. Chabjtcof, The Lionels, Hexham, for 6075 blnnel Fan, black Fell 
mare, bom in 1930: a. Lhmel Mite 1460, d. 3722 Linnel Fancy hy Salesman 572. 

381 IV. £2.—Mbs. B. Bmoemt Chaslioy, Linnel Wood, Hexham, for 6694 Linnel 
Winsome, black Fell mare, bom in 1931, bred by the late Mr. Hutchinson, The Flosh 
Westmorland a. Mountain Jester 1409, d. 4497 Hazel 3rd dy Hig^nd Fashion 612 

376 ILNw—Mbs. W. E. BuBness, Haylings House, Denham, Bucks, for Tasisker 2nd. 
H.O.—377. 

Class 65.'-^Jfot6nfam or Moorlamd Ponies^ ouer 14 hands, registered in the 
Dales, Fell or Highland Section of the National Pony Stud Booh. 

395 X. £10.—AIiBXJlndeb Teaxst, Sunniside Farm, Hexham, for Sunny Boy, dark bay 
Dales gelding, bom in 1928. 

390 XI. £5.—B. Blioebti Ghaeltoe, Juee., Linnel Wood, Hexham, for Linnel Affeetlon, 
black Dales mare, bom in 1930. 

392 xn. £3.— Lady FAntEAX-LtroY, Maxton, St. Boswells, for Donald Beg, brown Hi^* 
land gelding, bom in 1924. 

391 B.N.—J. W. DaiiTOE, Snowhope Close, Stanhope, Co. Durham, for Fairy Qneen, 

Welsh Mountain Ponies. 

Class 66 .—Welsh Mountain Pony StodMons, horn m or before 1932. 


397 X. £15.—Tone JOKES Eyaes, Dinchope Farm, Craven Arms, fox Grove Sprightly 
1036, grey, bom in 1918, bred by Mis. H. D. Greene, Grove, Craven Arms; o. Bleddfa 
Shooting Star 73, d. 4431 Grove Sprite 2nd 2^ Grove Ballistite 200. 



Dvorak 375. 

408 R.H.—Miss F. L. SmiXEB, Stagsbaw, Oorbridge, for Homad of Balmitir. 


Class Shetland Pony Mares, horn in or before 1931, mt harmg a foal 
. at foot. A Mare 6 years old or over tnust have produced a live food in 
1934 or 1936. 

413 I. £15 S.ir. tat 0]iamplon.>^WinJAX MuEGALL, Ttahsy, DnniennUne, for 4611. 
Thiifley of Transy, black, bom In 1927 [filly foal bom June 1, 1934, hy Pole Star 
884]; «. Dunsmuir 1155, d. 3949 TWiedown of Tmnay hy Seaweed 833. . 

^ Cfimimpto $ily^ Medal given by the Shetland Pony Stud Book So^ety for the best 
Shetland Pony. 
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410 n. SlOrf— W. GiMSHBiST 'SSSCBSOS., Dtoiira, Comrie, Perthshire, for Elderflower 2nd 
ol BarfahnU 4604, black, bom in 1928 [colt foa^om May W, 1934, ^ Dote Boy 
12421, bred by B. W. B. Mackenzie, Carpow, Newburtfb; a. Helmet of Earlshall 408, 
d. 4295 Eliza of Earlshall by Glnss Norseman 759. 

412 in. S6. — WnaaiJC MiTKCULLL, for Steimone of Transy(VoI. 89, p. 27). black, bom 
in 1981; a. Sonyad of Tranay 1105, d. 4450 Stelsa of Transy by Pole Star 884, 

406, 412, 413 Sp6elal.^Wi££z:4H HuhoaIiL, for Sonyad of Transy, Steimone of Transy 
and TMsOey of Transy. 


Biding Classes. 

HXJNtCEBS. 

Class 75. —Eunier Mares or Geldings^ horn in 1931. 

502 L 7. BAJiiE, Ouborough, Godstone, Surrey, for Wonder Bar, brown gelding 

bom in 1931. 

501 n. £10.— Bavsha'W Ss Ebpblssxonb, EirkLeatham Dairies, Bedcar, for Aeklam 
Ginger, chesfcnnt gdding, bom in 1931.^ . ^ ... 

494 in. £5.—Gbobt Ishton/ Armscote, Stratford-on-ATon, for Killaloe, bay gelding, 
bom 1^1. 

507 XV. £&r-u&. iJSD Mbs. T. B. 7. BBifTEOK, Paddock House, Starbeck, Yorks., for 
Baihelarft, chestnut gliding, bom in 1931. 

509 iBD Mbs. T. B. 7. Behtok, for Boebaro. 


Glass Hunter Mares or Geldings (Novice), bom in or before 1931, ug> 
to from 12 to sSones, 

514 I. £lS,r-JoBF’DBAGB, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for Gold, chestnut g^ding, 
bom in 1930. 

498 n. £10 .—Xaby KuBnm XfxnniEZd^BAiirGEB, Ayton CasUe, Bervielmhixe, for Mons 
Meg, bay maze, bom in 1930, 

518 IXX. £5.—Iffiss MAbgabsz Pbat, WycliSie HaB, Barnard Castle, for BamagxOn, bay 
bom in 1^9» 

512 W* £8,— y. jr. SmotBBBXCXi, 8, Gosforth 71!laB, Gosforth, for Wonder Bar, chestnut 
gelding, horn In 1930. 

501 BJI.-HB&3CSEIA7 db HVBPXBSSOBB, for Aeklam Ginger. (See Class 75). 

GIbss 77«—HTfinler Mares or GeMings (Novice), bom in or before 1931, up 
to more than 14 stones, 

580 X. £i5<~yoBB STtrsBO, Hes^ Earm, Wragby, Wakefi^d, for Hallmark, brown 
grilling ^ horn in 1930. 

527 &• £10.—D. G. G3ma, E<»les, Greenlaw, Berwickshire, lor Barney, brown gelding, 
bpi y Iq 1930, 

515 HE. £5.—JOHir Dbagb, Chapel Brampton- Northampton, for Jack, bay gelding, bom 
in 1930. 

529 EV. £8 .-<-^axbs J. PATBBSoy, Terrona, Dangholm, for Jotroeks, black gelding, bom 
in 1930. 

499 B.IL—Xadt Mtjbiel XiDDBLL^BAiNGSB, Ayton Castle, Berwickshire, for Hae- 
mmy. 


Glass 7S. —Sumter Mares or Gddings, bom in or before 1930, up to not 
more d&on 24 Oones, suitable to carry a Lady, and to he ridden by a 
Lady, side-saddte. 


504 X. £15db B.N« for Champion.*—J. 7- Bane, Ouborough, Godstone, Surrey, for Waterloo, 
bay geldizm, bom in 1927. 

537 XL £10.—Bbbhabd a. Sbkbt, The Garden Cottage, The Ck>ffs, Eastbourne, for 
Mortimer, brown gelding, bom in 1928, 

Moorlands, Blaoko, Nelson, Lancs., for Bradbury, bay 

ivCHCSL 

Bb^ B. Bto, The Lynches, Albert Boad, Malvern, for Blenheim 
2^ chestnut gelding, bom in 1929. 

532 db Hy. Waep, pinchinthorpe, Guisborough, for Perforce, 


of%e*^^^on^d Shetland Pony Stod Book Society tor the 

l^ie. .na gexri^ J# 
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Class 79. — Hunt&r Mares or Qeldmgsy bom in or before 1931, up to from 
12 to 13.7 stones. 

604 I. £20 & R.N. for Champion.^ —J. V. Rank, fox Waterloo. (See Class 78). 

S; Hindley, for Bradbury. (See Class 78). 

614 III. £10.— John Drags, for Gold. (See Class 76). 

522 IV. £6.—Bernard A. Selby, for Mortimer. (See Class 78). 

533 V. £3.—Miss Betty B. Bird, for Blenbeim 2nd. (See Class 78). 

498 B.N,— Lady Mtjriei. Liddbu-Graingbr, for Mons Meg. 

Class 80.— Hunter Mares or Geldings, bom in or before 1931, up to more 
than 13.7 stones, and not more than 15 stones. 

630 I. £20.—John Stubbs, for Hallmark. (See Class 77). 

532 n.£15v—T hos. &Ht. WARD.Pinchintliorpe, Guisborough, for Perforee, bay gelding, 
born in 1929. 

615 in. £10.—John Drags, for Jaek. (See Class 77). 

612 IV. £6.—^J. J. SUM30SRBBLL, fox Wondex Bar. (See Class 76). 

609 V. £3.—MR. AND MRS. T. R. V. RENTON, Paddock House, Starbeck, Yorks., for 
Boobaro, chestnut gelding, bom in 1931. 

516 B.N.—Major C. B. Hornby, Anick Cottage, Hexham, for Simon. 

Class 81. — Hunter Mares or Geldings, bom in or before 1931, up to more 

than 15 stones. 

495 I. £20 & Cbampion.*— Geoff Kenyon, Armscote, Stratford-on-Avon, for James PIgg, 
bay gelding, born in 1927. * 

640 II. £15.— Bernard A. Selby, The Garden Cottage, The Goffs, Eastbourne, fox 
Marlborough, bay gelding, bom in 1928. 

627 in. £10.—D. G. GREIG, for Barney. (See Class 77). 

629 IV. £5.—Jambs J. Paterson, for Jorrocks. (See (jlass 77). 

Speelals.^I. £10, J. J. Summebbell ; n. £5, Major 0. B. Hornby ; HI. £8 and IV. £1, 
divided between Lt.-Col. the Hon. H. E. Joioey and T. Ridley. 


Children’s Ponies. 

Class 80. —Pong Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 13 hands, to he ridden by 
a child born in or after 1925. 

646 I. £10.— Andrew Hissarella, Belmont, Bentley, Doncaster, for Steel Dust* giey 
gelding, bom in 1927. 

643 II. £6.—Ayton Castle Pony Stud, Berwickshire, for Lavender, grey mare, born 
In 1930. 

644 in. £3.—The Hon. Jean Campbell, for Voelas Wild Bose. (See Glass 67). 

542 R.N.— Ayton Castle Pony Stud, for Bluebell. 

Glass 83. —Pony Mares or Geldings, over 13 and not exceeding 14 hands, 
to be ridden by a cMc? bom m or a/fer 1922. 

550 1. £10.— William Benson, Harrowby Fields, Gxantbam, for Flasb* chestnut mare,. 
bom in 1928. 

664 n. £5.—J. Colin Sinclair, Mardon Grange, Comhill-on-Tweed, fox Fleetwlng, brown 
mare, bom in 1931. 

649 HI. £8.—AYTON CASTLE PONY STUD, Berwickshire, for White Spot^ black mare, bom 
in 1931. 

66X B-K.—0. T. Oarslby, Walk Mill, WaU-on-Tyne, for Nancy. 


Class 84. —Pony Mares or GeMings, over 14 and not exceeding 15 hands, 
to be ridden by a child bom in or after 1919. 

664 1. £10.— Mrs. Launoelot E. Smitb, Piper Close, Oorbxidge-on-Tyne, for Primula* 

K iare, bom in 1928. 

—Albert H. IBCxndlby, Stanley Lodge, 38sy Horse, Lancaster, for Beam* bay 
mare, bom in 1927. 

666 III. £8.—WiLHAM Benson, Harrowby Pl^ds, Grantham, for Johnny Walker, brown 
gelding, bom in 1930. 

668 R.N.— Miss Barbara T, Cliff, The Grove, Bcawby. Biigg, for Joseph. 

H.0.-^560. 


^ Pexpetoal Silver-Gilt Challenge Cup given by ladies and gentlemen interested In 
Hunters for the best Hunted Mare or Gmdlng. 

* Special Prizes {^ven by the Hoxthumberland and Durham Agrt^^isd SooSetk^ 


Classes. 
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Hacks. 

608 1. S?.>^APT. J. S. Hahcb, Southbnry House, Malvern, for Eestasyt brown gelding, 
bom in 1926. 

618 n. £5^LjLt7KQBLOT E. SuxiH, Piper Close, Gorbridge-on-Tyne, for Gark White Pearl, 
grey mare, bom in 1929. 

6U in, £8 .—Lawceloi E. Smztb, for Flashlight, chestnut mare, bom in 1928. 

616 ECBimY Teuloh, Hazel Bush, Stockton-on-Foiest, Yorks., for Jonquil. 

HaOw*—561. 

Driving Classes. 

SmaiiE Haskess, 

Class 85.— StaUioTia, Mares or Geldings {Novice), not exceeding 14 hands, 

584 I. £15.—WII2UK S. MhIiBB, Bahnasno Castle, Bridge of Earn, for Beau Sahreur, 
bay gelding, bom in 1929. 

570 II. £10.—Mbs. G. Bowes, Priory Farm, Fressingfldd, Suffolk, for Anyx Zenophon, 
bay stallion, bora in 1931. » v , 

576 m. £5.— TsSss, Bdoib BDEHBiQTnBS, Feraholm, Hesketh Park, Southport, for Fleet- 
wood Petal, bay mare, bora in 1931. 

588 B.]|.—J. W. G. SuxxE, Wensleydale Stud, Aysgarth, Yorks., lor Wensleydale Segal. 
C.—572. 

Class 88.— Stallions, Mares or Geldings {Novice), over 14 hands. 

594 1. £15.—’NiOEL C. CouuB, M.P., 49, Grosvenor Square, liOndon, W., for Nork 
SpotUght, brown stallion, bora in 1931. 

577 !L £10.—Mbs. Edoab Hbnbiqttes, Feraholm, Hesketh Park, Southport, for Fleet- 
wood Bighffngale, chestnut maze, bora in 1931. 

591 HI. £5.—Waixee Bbiogs, Lioden Hall, Berwick, Carnfoith, for Salford City, chestnut 
stallion, bom in 1926. 


Glass BJ.—StaHions, Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 13.2 hmds. 

595 L £16.—Hioki O, CoiaiAE, M.P., 49, Grosvenor Square, Iiondon, W., for Nork Magnet, 
bay gelding. 

598 H. £10.—WiixmB Bbisgs, lindel Hall, Berwick, Caraforth, for Bareroft Belle* bay 
maze, bom in 1927. ^ 

586 HI. £5.—WZZ£UX S. Balmanno Castle, Biidge of Bara, for Beau Begarde. 

. bay adding, bom in 1929. , 

578 BJi.—^OBK W. HEUnrGWAT, Xngmanthozpe Hail, Wetherby, for Glenavon Ouptd. 

Class 88.— Stallions, Mares or Geldings, over 13.2 and not exceeding 14 hands. 

607 I. £15^FBains: C. ItoopRio, Broadlands, Ascot, for Mickey House, bay gelding. 
DOEBl izi j1927« 

?• HoPFMAsrr, 4, Cardigan Mansions, Bichmond HIM, Surrey, for Orford 

OMtiee, dark bzown mare, bom in 1926. 


CiBSS 89,— Stallions, Mares or Qddings, over 14 and not exceeding 16 hands. 

SoBthport,lornMtweiri. 

5; ^ COMUN, NLP., for Nork SpotUght. (See Class 86). 

“* “r Weulwild* 


Class 90,— Stations, Mares or Geldings, over 16 hands. 

““ lor 

^ MaMj bSffr^ Coiacaw, M.P., 49, Grosvenor Square, London, W., for Hodam 

671 B.X.— Mbs. G. Bowbr, Priory Farm, Fressingfleld, Suffolk* for Taormina. 
DotiBLB Habnbss. 


Class 91ii —Pairs of Stallions, Mares or Geldings. 

^ s. MHmb, tor Beau Sahreur (See dasa 85) and Beau Begarde 

®“‘ •*b«rwldlo..boata 
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Tandems. 

Glass 92. — Stallions, Mares or QMings, not easceeding 14 hands, 

604 &^07 L £15^I'eank C. Mwomho, tor King of the Lawn and Mickey Moose. (See 

578 688 U. £10.<;-M:rs. Edgab Hehbioties, tor Fleetwood Zephyr and Fleetwood Golden 

Rain. (See Glass 91). 

CATTLE. 

Unless otherwise state! the Prizes in each Class tor Cattle are as follows : 
First Prize, £15; Second Prize, £10; Third Prize, £5; Fourth Prize, 
£4; fifth Prize, £8. 

Shorthorns. 

Class 94.^ —ShorOiom BtiUa, bom in or before 1932. 

702 I.y Ghamplonf' Champion* & R.N. for Champion.*—A. J. MABSSmi* Biidgebank, 
Stranraer, tor Croggleton Beverley 25691, dark roan, bom Ang. 28,1982 ; 8. Cmgeleton 
Colonel 286411, d. 120952 Brenda Blytbesome btf Balcaim Gelt 220695. 

700 IL—J. Baird & Go. (Faxeibk), Ltd., Bantaskin, Falkirk, tor Crieffveohter Desperado 
249960, white, bom May 30,1931, bred by W. D. Dron, Crieffvechter, Crieff; e. Aldie 
Air Raid 227618, d. 2885 Jessica by (Gloaming Star 186732. 

706 HI.— Major H. G. Robinson, Ma^eramome, (to. Antrim, tor Grnggleton Fremlnm 
256683, roan, bom June 6, 1932, bred by A. J. Marshall, Btitobank, Stranraer: 
a. Balcaim Colonel 227865, d. 59825 Lutwyche Pauline by King william 178110. 

704 R.N.— James V. Raite, Ouborough, Gtodstone, Surrey, for Corston Notable. 

H.C.—701. 

702, 719, 748 Special 1.*—A. J. Marshalt., for Crnggleton Beverley, Croggleton Frosperltas 
and Croggleton Allen. 

758, 756, 781 Special II.*—Mxss A. 8. Broosxebakk, O.B.B., for Wing Broadhooki 2nd, 
Wing Princess Royal 4th and Wing Broadhooks 8rd. 

714, 771, 786, R.N. for Specials.^—G babins A. LiN 2 BE-Gk)BD 0 N, for Clony Ctoldlinder, 
Clony Waterloo Princess 2nd and Clony Primrose 18th. 

Glass 95.— Shorihom Bulls, bom on or between January 1 anti 
ifefaro^ 31, 1933.* 

709 I.—Tbb Barb of CfRAvmRD and Baxoarrbs, K.T., Balcanes House, GoUnsburgh, 
Fife, for Crieffvechter Finance 262984, dark roan, bom March 8jU bred by W. D. Bton, 
OrieflVedht^, Crieff j e. Royal Defiance 240020, <2. 127806 Ymage Maiden Srd by 
Oambus Hector 228/43. , 

707 II.-^08BPH Barnes, Barogh Syke, Wlgton, for Stonelands Ransom 266989, dark 
roan, bom March 25, bred by Herman H. Lee (Stonelands) Ltd., Amoliffe, Skipton- 
in-Gravenj «. GlastuUlch Banker 250976, d. 109771 Rosetta 2nd H Ctollyi^ Bad 
Eagle 214708. 

711 HI.—J. HARRIS, Braokenburgh Tower, Pmndth, tor Doke of Onmh^land 149tli 263489, 
dark roan, bom Feb. 23; e. Duke of Cumberland I89th 248745, d. 97468 Duchess 
1901di by Oxford Duke of Calthwaito 100th 201491. 

Glass 96, — Shor^iom. Bulls, bom on or helmon AprU 1 and 
December 31, 1938, ^ 

714 I.—GSAras A. Lxnzbe-Gordon, Cluny Castle, Saudheu; Aberdeenshire, for CSuiiy 
Goldfinder 262721, red, bom Nov. 18 j #. GlastuRfch Sirdar 237378, d* 127956 G^den 
' Rose by Chmy Lavender 'Victor 222188* < 

712 11,—AR3MUR Green, Sghfleld, Denton, Hkley, tor Denton Hopeful 2^266, red, 
bom Sept. 29: s. Schwas Domain 240172, d. 118600 ITenton Crystal by Staff Officer 
226629. 

Glass Wln-^SkorbhornBuUSfbomontn’betweenJamtary land 
March 31, 1934.*: 



721 X. dt R.N. lor Chami^on.*—DuNOAN M!. Stewart, MBMIb, Crieff, Perthiffij^^tor 
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720 IL—Jambs V. Eabk, Ouboiougb, Godstone, Surrey, for Calrossle Air Control 268880, 
daib loaa, bom March 11, bred by Capt. J. MacGaUvray, Calrossie, Nigg; a. Calrosste 
Contml 255013, <*. 120610 Calrossie Cltoper 2nd by Naemoor Jasper 217761. 

719 m.—A. J. MARSHAiai, Biidgebank, Stranraer, for Crnggleton Prosperltas 269664, 
red, bom Feb. 23 ; a. Craiteton Essander 250076, d. 99662 Princess Jessamine by 
Balcaim Baronet 153566. 

716 R*K.—Sib Gbebnwbih, Babt., Harden Park, Woldingham, Surrey, for 

Harden Snowstorm. 

H.C^716. 

Gisss 98, —Shorthorn BiMsy horn on or between April 1 awdS 
June 30, 1934. 

723 I.—J. & Co. (Paueibk), Ltd., Bantasldn, Falkirk, for KiUineer Peter 271394, 

^^hite. bom April 2, bred by J. F. Barr, KiUineer, Drogheda ; a. Milihills Number 
One 2523S2, 4. 83474 Balnakyle S 3 rminetry 6th by Balnakyle Bathes Begent 204816. 

731 n,—J ames V. Baite, Ouborough, Godstone, Surrey, for Bapton Banner Bearer 

268265, red roan, bom May 11, bred by Bapton Shorthorn Co., Ltd., Bapton Manor, 
Warminster: a. Bapton Bingleader 255310, d. 145441 Bapton Kilbleau Beauty 13th 
by K.ingTftfldftr 235690.. 

732 m.~-JAMES tTbare, for Bapton Royal Leader 268277, dark roan, bom April 24, 
bred by Bapton Shortibom Go., Ltd., Bapton Manor, Warminster; a. OalroBBie 
T»n giftfl.6er 235690, d, 88797 Bapton Princess Boyal 3rd by Cluny Prince Begent 
179639. 

726 B.H.--W1LIIAH BASHES, The Street, Wigton, for Seotston Captain. 

Class 99 .—Shorthorn BuUs, bom on or between July 1 and 
Deaeniber 31, 1934.^ 


743 L Sb H.H. tor Gbamplon.^A. J. Mabseale, Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Crnggleton 
Alien 289545, red and little white, bom July 12; a. Cruggleton Essander 250076, 
d. 120962 Crog^ton Aveme by Lutwyche Challenger 191796. 

736 H.—Bis Masbsty The Ezhq, The Boyal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Guardsman 
' 27^1, dark roan, bom 28; a. MBlbllls Nigel 252378, d. 114952 Windsor 
Pxhscess Boyal tp Windsor Actor 227423. 

745 m.--DuirOAH M. Sxbwaet, Millhills, Crieff, Perthshire, for HUlhUls Quarterstatt 
^ 272006, dark roan, bom Aug. 23; a. Millhills Opal 258806, d. 102328 MUlhuls Augusta 
13th Naemoor Ironclad 209846. 

740 Mbs, W- B. Cambbt, Wetmore, Onibury, Shropshire, for Wetmoro 
Axisteerat* 

H4J.-r742. O.t-788. 


Class 190,— 8hor0wm Com, in-milk, bom in or before 1931. 

747 1. A B.K. for Champion.*— Ohasles A. Liezee-Goedoh, Cluny Castle, Sauchen, 
Aber^aashire, for 126703 Chiny Augusta 29th, dark roan, bom Jan. 21, 1931, calved 
Oqt. 4, 1934, bred by Lady Cathcart, Cluny Castle, Aberdeenshire; a. Bruiach Ian, 
214009, d. 7X720 Ghmy Augusta 2l8t by Brawith Chieftain 187661. 

760 XL—W* MoNazb Shappeh, Coldoch, Biair Drummond, Stirling, for 130764 Calrossie 
. B«mt Ploia. roan, bom Jan, 27, 1930, calved Feb. 28, 1935, bred by Capt. John 
McGUliviay, Calrossie, Nig»; a. Naemoor Gaffer 192364, d. 27018 Calrossie Twin 
VkaoB by S^tinel Star 159279. 

746 nL>^. MAbeptch Hope, Basildon Home Farm, Pangboume, for 135352 Yedingham 
Kns 12th, dark roan, bom April 1,1931, <mlved March 28,1935, bred by F. Allison, 
Liiae Farm, Tedingham, Yorks; a. Yedin^m Warrior 241301, d. 70106 Yedingham 
Htna 3rd by l^uinox 189562. 

752 R*B»—W. McNazb Shappeh, for Coidoeh Rosewood. 

H.C.—749. 


Class 101.— Shorthorn Heifers, in-milk, horn in 1932, 

754 L—Jambs Y. Baem, Ouborough, Godstone, Surrey, for 145439 Bapton Crocus 24th, 
roan, bom Nov. 23, calved ILach 28,1935, bred by the Bapton Shorthorn Oo., 
M., Bapton M^r, Warminster: a. Calrossie Bingleader 235690, d. 125566 Bapton 
Crocus 16th Collynie Viceroy 188660. ^ 

756 a^DUHCAM 2L SCTWAET,^JOiIh^ Crieff. Perthshire, for 168187 Cherrywood 4th,. 
wh ae, bo m A]^ 5, calved Nov. 26, 1934; a. Boyal Defiance 240020, d. 102326 
- gbanywood Sid by Naemoor Ironclad 209846. 

Graime, Oakham, for 146089 Wing 
bomJan. 26, cal^ Oct. 5,1934; a. Wing Boyal Sports¬ 
man 248056, d. 91607 Baselor Broadhooks 4th by Bothiebiisbane^waj^k 2&379. 
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Class 102.— Shortkom Heifers, ham m 1933. 

Ohicihbstbr-Cla:rk, Moyola Park, OastiiedawBOii, Oo. Deny, for 156307 
Gjuttedawson Wbite Lupin, ^hite, bom May 9; «. Antiour President 204492, d. 
88479 Augusta Lupin 5y Britobank Annum 187694. 

765. n.--I>TJNOAar M. arawABi!, Milibllla, Crieff, Perthshire, for 157426 Uppermffl Paula, 
man, bom Feb- 27, bred by James Dumo, Uppermill, Aberdeenshire; «. Glastoilicb 
Watchman 237380, d. 44932 Glimsland Paula by Gluny Nonpareil Choloe, 170400. 

756 ML—MISS A. S. BKOOKiBBAirK, O.B.B., Wing Grange, Oakham, for 155786 
Princess Royal 4tb, dark roan, bom Oct. 9; a. CoUy^ Bed Leader 249856, d. { 
Wing Princess Boyal by B^caim Golden Monarch 186905. 


758 R.lf.— THB Earl op ORATnPOKD AND BALOABBJffl, K.!., Balcanes House, Colinsburs^i, 
Fife, for Balearres Jeanne. 

H.O.—766. 0^761. 

Class 108 .—Shorthorn Hewers, bom on or between January 1 and 
J9forcft 31, 1934. 


772 I., Champion^ and Champion,*— Jambs V. Bank, Ouborou^, Godsfcone, Surrey, for 
164839 Bapton Augusta lltb, man, bom Jan. 4, bred by the Bapton Shorthorn Oo., 
Ltd*, Bapton Manor, Warminster; a. Galrossie Ringleader 235690, d. 125562 Bapton 
Augusta 6th by Bapton Merry Lad 220862. 

768 11.—Sib Bbiunakd GbeeitwbiJi, Baex., Itoden Park, Woldin^m, Surrey, for 
Harden Rosebud 15tb« roan, bom Feb. 4; a. Harden Eagle 252258, d745903 Bed Rose¬ 
bud by Balcairn Warden 168707. 

771 III.—Ghaklbs a. Linzbb-Goedon, Oluny Castle, Saudhen, Aberdeensblie, for Cluny 
Waterloo Princess 2ud, roan, bom Feb. 26; a. Glastullich Sirdar 237378, d. 122824 
Lynegar Waterloo Princess 19th by Gluny Lord Eric 229135. 

776 R.N.—Duncan M. Stswaro!, MillhiUs, Crieff, Perthshire, for HlUbiUs Ulssie 21st. 
H.O.—770. C.—767. 

Class 104. — Shorthorn Heifers, bom on or between AprU 1 and 
December 31, 1934. 

781 I^Miss A. S. Bbooklebank, O.B.E., Wing Grange, Oakham, for 165488 Wing Broad- 
books 3rd, dark roan, bom Oct- 5; a. Oouynie Bed Leader 249856, d. 146089 Wing 
Broadhooks 2nd by Wing Boyal Sportsman 248056. 

788 M.—Jambs Y. Baisk, Ouborough, Godstone, Surrey, for 164841 Bapton Broadhooks 
5th, red, bom Aug. 24, bred by the Bapton Shorthorn Co^, Ltd., Bapton Manor, 
Warminster; a. Bapton Boyal Bobin 256311, d. 22145 Cluny BroadhooksbyOluny 
Prince Boyal 154876. 

7S6 lUw—O hablbs a. Linzibb-Gobdon, Cluny Castle, Sauchen, Aberdeenshire, for Cluny 
Primrose 18th, red, bom April 8; a. Glastullich Sirdar 237378, d. 105897 Cluny 
Primmse 13th by Bed Bobin 210743. 

790 IV.—DuNOAN M. SxBWABli!, MiUfaiUs, Crieff, Pertbriiize, for Seottlsh Buttereup 28th, 
white, bom April 8: a. Royal Defiance 240020, d. 67948 Scottirii Buttercup 14th by 
Cupbearer of OoUynie 114960. 

782 R.B.—MBS. M. Chiobbsotbb-Clabe, Moyola Park, Gastledawson, Co. Derry, for 
Castlsdawson Augusta Purity. 

H.C.—789. 0.-^86. 

Speoial 1. £8 .*—Thb Dpeb of NbBXHUMBEBLAim, Park Farm, Alnwick. 


Herefords. 

Class 105.—Here/ord BuUs, bom on or before Augtist Zl, 1932. 

[No Entries.] 

Class 106.—Herc/oTd Buiis, born on or between September 1, 1932, 
and Atigtist 31, 1933. 

Wm:Ss,*BmmBgro^Y^A8t?mod Ooi^Sw 654^^^m^^^’29fl^^ 
a. Free Town Couns^or 50495, d. Gobion Oyster Girl ^ Gobion Resolum 46010. 

792 U. Sb R,N. for Champion.'— Majob J. N. RmfBiB, Tern, Wellington, Shropshire, for 
Tern Gauntlet 56572, bom April 18,1933; a. Lydham Meixyhite 50727, d. Tem Coral 
by Bu rton Showman 46873. __ - 

* The ** Brothers Colling Memorial Perpetual CbaUenge Cup presented through the 

Durham Agricultural Committee for the best Shorthorn. . ^ 

■ Champmn Prize of £20 gi^en by the Shorthorn Society Am the best Cow or Heifer. 
A Silver Medal was ^ven by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the Champion Cow 
or H^er. 

* Special Prize given by the Northumberland and Durham County Agriealtmal Sorieties 
to Members of those Societies zesidiag or occupying land in the Counries of Norihunmeriand 
or Durham for most points awarded in a combinstibn of mtriea hi tim Sberiton Claasss. 

^ Champion Prize of £10 10a. given by the Hereford Herd Bobk Society for the. best 
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Glass 107 .—Hereford BvUs^ bom on or between September 1 and 
Nomrd>er 30, 1933.^ 

800 I.* B.H. for Champloa* & Champion.*—B. S. db Q. Qumoi^, 

Hereford, for Tariington Baooit 67010, Sept. 8, bred ^ B- Griffltb^ LJttte 
Hmefordsbire; a. Taniiigton Optimist 49837, d. Dixie by Orion of Pitsford 

797 II—H. B. Jssscm, The Porch, Westhide, Hereford, for Westhide pragon» 

Oct. 10: a. Pree Town Cameronian 58214, o. Eyton Conntres 81st (VoL 60, p. 661) 
by E^ton IU>bin 470^. 

801 m.— B. S. DB Q. QciNOBT, for Vern Leonardo 67981, bom Oct. 12; a. Eyton Baron 
54500, d. Gaines Cnrly 2nd by Bochford Batman 41575. 

794 B.H.— His Majeszt Tbb Hnsro, Tbs Boyal Farms, Windsor, for The Sultan. 

H.C.—798. 

Glass 108 .—Hereford BttUa, bom on or between Becember 1, 1933, 
and February 28, 1934. 

802 I. ft B,H. for Champion.*—H. B. Jmsms^ The Porch, Westhide, Hereford, for 
Tanhigton Star Tom, 57918, bom Feb. 19, 1934, bred by H. B. GriMths, LitUe 
Tanington, Herefrerdshire; a. Eyton Batman 57179, d. Splendour by Free Town 
IHrector 49287. 

805 H.—E. CRAIG TJlBBEB, Byton-on-Sevem, Wroxeter, Shropshire, for Westhide Dandy, 
bom Dec. IS, 1938, bred by H. B. Jenkins, The Porch, Westhide, Hereford: a. Free 
Town CSameronian 63214, d. Westhide Dowager (VoL 63, p. 841} by Pertonlute 60945. 

803 HL—JOHB Pabr, Burton, Boss, Herefordshire, for Burton Gladiator, bom Dec. 1, 
1933; a. Buxton Xnx 52961, d. Silk 2nd (Vol. 66, p. 473) by Bounds Ironclad 86089. 

m BJL*-B. a. db Q. QTnKcn&y, The Vem, Bodenham, Hereford, for Vern Loeksmlth. 

Glass 109w —Hereford BttUe^ born on or after March 1, 1934. 

811 I.—Jambs ICbducoit, Bodenham Court, Hereford, for Bodenham Warner, bom 
3£Bxeh 1,1934, bred by B. Medlicott, Hampton Park House, Stoke Prior, Leominster; 
a. Thzxmgton Warden 65279, d. Prune 3ra (Vol. 62, p. 440) by Bose Hau^ty 49760. 
809 H.—BL B. Gbhoikhs ft SoH, little Taziington, Herefordshire, for Tarrln^on Duplex 
579U, bom Aindl 17, 1934^ bred by H* B. Grif&ths; a. Tariington Optimist 49837, 
d. Dewdrop by AB >io Tt 45982. 

807 HI.—Bib miuBSify Tbb King. TSm Boyal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Paymaster 
68070, bom April 12,1934 ; a. Windsor Bellman 56398, d. Peggy by Lulsley Statesman 
3^27* 

816 BJF.—Edwabd Wbbb ft SOBS (SzoUBBBiDaB), LXD., Astwood Farm, Stoke Works, 
Hrenmmoye, for Astwood Frospeefor. 

SUL-^0.812. 

CSass 110 ,—Hereford Cows or HetferSf in-rnUk, bom on or before 
August 31. 1932. 

816 I. ft Champion.*—H. B. Gbuhzhs ft Soy, Uttle Tariington, Herefordshire, tot 
Britannia <y<^. 62, p. 828), bom March 6,1931, calved Hov. 12,1934, bred by H. B. 
Gxiffitbs; a. Thnh^n Opttanist 49837, d. Bluebell ty Tariin^n k^uis 46453. 

Glassi ItU’—Hereford Heifers^ bom on or between September 1, 1932» and 
August 31, 1933. 

818 !■—GBimzBS ft Soy, Little Tanington, Herefordshire, for Horania (Vol. 

5^14 Hiiffiths; a. Tarrington Sports Model 

817 g.—Mwsszy go KiHG, The Boyal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Susie, bom 

Arfsbxaat 62679, d. Windsor Sue (Vd. 54, p. 156) by 

Glass tiZ.'^Hereford Heifers^ bom on or between September X and 
, November 30, 1933.^ 

819 I. ft M. Champi^*--B. CRHG Tabsie, Byton-on-Sevem. Wroxeter* Shropshire, 

iff ^Mnsjbom Sept. IS; a. Eyton Baronet 64501, d. Princess May (Vol. 
68, p. 196) fiyBoee^iock 47538. \ 


* PdxeaJfcTO by the Hereford Hh 0 Ed Book Societ^^ 
the b3^S Trophy adven through the Hereford Herd Boc* Society for 

^ ^ Hereford Herd Book Society for the best 

^ ^Champion Prire of £10 lOs. given by ^ Herefo^ Herd Book Society for the best, 
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Class 118. —Hereford Heifers^ bom on or after December 1, 1933. 

820 I.—C.OT. E. H. ROTISB BoughtoN} Bownton Hall, Ludlow, for Downton Hall Pansy* 
bom Jan. 20, 1934; s. Saracen 52427, d. Icicle (Yol. 57, p. 173) bp Percentage S7655. 


Devons. 

Class 114.— Devon JBteSs^ bom tn or before 1933. 

823 L & Champion.'—Q oedon C. Skuutbs, Pound, Bishop’s Lydeard, Somerset, for 

Woodgate, Cnlmstock, Bevon; 

j. Pai^gdon Grandee 13577, d. Heme Beauty 2nd bp Hi^IlSd War Baby 0342. 

821 n. & R*N. for Champion.'—^His Majesty Thb Knro, The Bcyal Farms, Windsor, for 
Bai^ldge Gentleman 2nd 16350, bom Jan. 5,1933, bred by J. 0. H. Thomas, Brijb.tt^ 
Barton, TTmberlei^; s, Landkey Star 15778, d. CSi^pit Gentle 41045 bp HShfleid 
Gem 8919. 

822 m.—G bobgb Bbbfdon, Bude, Cornwall, for Hawthorn Grand Bnke 14897, bom 
Nov. 15, 1928, bred by Eobert Maunder, Hawthorn, Bathealton, Somerset: t. 
Coombeshead Grand Buke 13540, d. Lovely 4th ^322 Alien 10831. 

825 R.N.—P. M. WmiAHS, Stowford, Chittlehampton, Bevon, for Stowey Fascist. 


Class 115 .—Devon BvUa, bom in 1934. 

831 I.— Abeahae Tbiblb & Sons, Halsdon, Holswoitby, Bevon, for Stoke Snhieon. 
bom Feb. 1, bred by G. G. Alexander, Winterbourne Stoke: s. Enmore Pegtop 15710, 
d. Stoke Eosa 89968 Clampit FUer 12594. 

826 n.-— Feed Beadle, Stowey Farm, Timberscombe, Somerset, for Stowey Faction 
17017, bom March 24; s. Carey Delegate 15640, d. Stowey Fashion 45684 Inf Charton 
Tip Top 2nd 13516. 

830 lu.— GOEDON C. Seinnee, Pound, Bishop’s Lydeard, Somerset, for Field Master 
16865, bom Jan. 24; a. Daisy’s Pride 15272, d. Pound Fillpan 2lBt 45454 by Charton 
^p Top 2nd 13515. 

829 B3*'-~Fbed J. Moealbe, North Charlton, Ohathilli for Carey Bover. 

Class tiB,’^Deixm Cotoe or Heifers^ in-mUk, bom in or before 1932. 

832 X. & ChampioB.*>-^OE<EL Bebnt, Clampit, Callington, Cornwall, for Clampit Dainty 
10th 41040, bom March 31, 1928, calved Jan. 18,1935 ; a. Pound Edmper 12413, 
d, Clampit Dainty 7th 37749 bp H^fleld Gem 8919. 

833 0. St R.N. for Champion.^— Cecil Bebnt, for Clampit Lady Lanneeston 6th 37754, 
bom April 2,1925, o^ed Beo. 18,1934; a. Pound Eomper 12413, d. Clampit lAdy 
Launceston 5th 84701 btf Hispteid Gem 8919. 

834 HL-rELAND Ousewopsmrj I^tseyi TruUi Taimton, for Hpeott Curly, 47fh 41831, 

bom Feb. 24, 1928, esS ^April 28, 1835, bwSbSOP. J. Y^aWl, Gifistone 3 - 

South Molto, Devon ; a. Pound 11996, TfpMtGn^ 32Bd 34600 bp 2 

Cmaar 2nd 8586. 

Class ii7*—Deeon Eeif&e, bomm 1933. 

837 I.—W. G. Bee^, Warrens Park, Congdmo Shop, Xatmo^ton, lor Wanm, 
Dainty 45718, bom Jan. 31: a, Hsefnl 14566, d. Warrm Park Ceoe 

by Oombeshead Conqueror,13063. 

CIww 118.---jD6fm bom fit 1934. 

d3& X.~HIS Maj^tt The Kwg, The Eoyal Windsor, tor IWndswjBoJ^^^ 

March 25j a. Warrens Park Timothy 16698, d. Warrens Park AA 42891 bp Stoke 
General 12877, . 

842 n^BLASD Olatwoetky, Outaey.Tmn. ?»nnton;for Cjrfwyja^^ 

Jan^ 11; a. Enmore Lochinvar 15708, d. Upc(^ 0^ 47th 41931 byPound BassSe 

844 in.— A. M. Williams, "^J^nin^n Pwk, 

47105, bom Feb. 21; a. LeeIffiick *Hn 15784, d. Ham IQU Dainty 15th 89731 bp 
Hlghfield Bhxe Blood 2nd 11509. 

Sussex. ■ 

(Sus lie.— iShmw eom or 1933. 

[No Bi|fecios.J 

^Champion Priae of £10 10a. gtwm by Beycm C»^ Breeders’ Sodety te the 

^^haSroion Prise of, £1010a. given by the Devon CatiJe Breeders’ Sodety fox the best 
Oowwlmfer* 
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Class 120 *—Sussex SuUSf bom in 1934;. 

848 I.* Champion,* Champion* & Ohamplon.*-;Coi. J. E. Wakrbn, !Ehe 

Hyde. Handcroas, Haywards Heath, for Hantoross Ro7«: 

Bolebroke Hover Isfc 7411, d. Wickham Court Beauty llXth 26269 bv Bipton Bover 

4554 _ 

847 a, B.N. for Champion* & B.N. for Ohamj>!on.*--LORh Lbcoi^lp, Petwo^^ 

PetWOTfch, for Petwortb loyal 5th, hom Jau. 22; «. Dillions Loyal 7555, d. Petworth 
hCUmaid 5th 26204 by Lock Toreador 2nd 5924. , « ™ • 

846 HI.—Bbwaec HuRTjLBy, Crowhorough Warren, S^sex, for Crowhorongh Warren 
Marksman 26th, hom Jan. 25; s. Crowhorough Warren Markin ^ 7200, d. 
Crowhorongh Warren Belie 2nd 26158 by BOlions Honest 7050* 

fifsLcg Cows or HeiferSf in-mUk, bom in or before 1932. 

849 I. « B.B. for Champion.*—B eio.-Genbeai. G. Hoidswoeth, C-B., 0*14*0., Olynde 
Place, Olynde, Sussex, for Cabnm Beauty 4th 24039, hom Jan. 25, 1927, calved 
Peh. 18, 1935; a. Boiebroke Lad 6th 6008. d. Cahum Gladeye 20747 by Wadden 
Luck 4891. 

852 n.—CoL. J. B. WJlEEBIt, O.B.E., 11,0., The Hyde, Handcroas, Haywards Heath, 
for Wateringhnry Farleigh 26455, bom April 17, 1932, calved Jan. 3, 1935, bred by 
O^om Dan, Wateringbury Place, Wateringbury, Kent; a. Xing's Bam Sundulm 
7378, d. Coombs Farleigh 2nd 24949 by Warehome Golden MUtor 6627. 

850 in.— Ebwaed Hubtlst, Orowborough Warren, Sussex, for Crowhorough Warren 
Poppy Srd 26602, bom Jan. 9,1932, calved Feb. 18, 1935; a. Oiowborou^ Warren 
Ifioksman 6tb 7200, d. Oakover Poppy 5th 21566 by Glmvalier 2ad 3673. 

Glass 122 .—Sussex Heifers, bom in 1933* 

853 X., &.X. for Champion* & Champion.*—B bio.-Gbnseal O. Holpswoeth, O.B., O.M.O., 
Olynde Place, Olynde Sussex, for Caburn Darkey 18th 26978, bom March 6; a. 
Cahum Dhribzna 6370, d. Cabum Dark^ 2nd 22721 by Hermitage Xing 5629. 

854 PL—Col. J. H. Wabbsw, O.B.E., lf.C., The Hyde, Haadcrosa, Haywards Heath, for 
Handeross Darkey 6th 27132, bom Jan. 10: a. Handctoss Harleguin 7803^ d. Hand* 
cross Darkey Srd 25019 by Jacques Court 0.2. 6708i. 

Class 123.— Susms Heifers, hom 

860 B--COL. J. H. WissiDf, Q.B.E., ILO., The Hyde, Handeross, Haywards Heath, for 
Handerosi Knelle 3rd, bom May 17 ; a, Dillions Loyid 7655, d. Lo^ XneUe 2nd 
23244 by Bolebroke Hailequhi 3rd 6247* . 

867 XL—EDWasD HUEissT, Crowbbioui^ Warren, Sussex, for Crowhorough Warren 
Bilar 8th, bom Jan. 28; a. Dillions Honest 7050, d. Lock Briar 2nd 21914 by Jaeoblte 
5116. 

858 XH.—;I^IG.*03SSERU:. O. HobDSwOETH, C.B., C.M.O., Olynde Place, Olynde, Bussex, 
for Cahum Darkey 21st, bom Feb. 2; a. Cabnm Diploma 6370, d* Cabum Darkey 
2nd 22721 by Hetmitage xih^ 5629. 

859 B4I.—Col. J. E. WiABSW, O.B.E., M.O., for Handerosy Heedless 2nd. 

Welsh. 

Classes 124 to 128 .—CanceUed under J&eguUstvm 19 of the Prize Sheet, 

Longhorns. 

Class t29^-^Longhom Butls, hom in or before 1933. 

863 L d» Champion.*—E. S. Wamjbbs, Norfolk Lodge, Sutton Coldfield, for Sutton Victor 
S^enfMarch 27,1929; a. Arden Final 891, d. Lady Violet 

862 II.-^ S. WAjae^, Spec 976, red, ^dle and white, bom April 2,1932; 

, a. Sutton Victor 948, d. Friar Spwial Friar Pop 902. 

Ashgrove, Warwick Eoad, Solihull, for Unham Victor 972, red, 
brlndle and white, bom May 16, 1933, bred by E. E. Holhck, Stivichall, Coventry: 
a. Westwood Victor 966, d, Finham Princess 5th by Sutton Eufus 930. 

* giampion Silvm: Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the best Bull. 

* ^ipetual Savm: ChaltengB Trophy given through the Sussex Herd Book Society for 
the best, Bull. 

* PearpOTi^ Silver ChaDeitge Cup givm by tlie Sussex Cattle Breeders' Society of South 

for the best Sussex. 

*^sBidon Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book So<dety for the best Cow 
or Heifer* 

Senfor^^tora^ ChaHenge Cup given bV the Longhom Cattle Society tor the best 
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Class ,180 .—Longhorn BvUa, ham in 1934. 

Norfolk Lodge, Sutton Ooldlteld, for Sutton Venture, 

*. Sutton Spec 976, d. Lady Violet of Eent by Admiral 682. 

Class iZL.—Longhorn Oowa or Meafera, in-miUe, born m or before 1932. 

®®® fo/'fl5rti«'rS^!l’,®9^T^i®- SwnnraaTOK, OrloHey Bartow Hou», irotthleacih, 

Ue—w. B. SwUTNmTOST, for Ctiokley Violet fVol. le. n. IS^. red. hTindlft SLXkA -wWiA* 


Mm Jiuw,7» 19^, cajyod June 25, 1935; %, Arden. Bairyman 890, d. Violet of 
869 


' rSj">S«5i l^dgQy Sutton Colddeld, for Sutton Viola <VoL 17, p, 14), 

6T’ ^ 

Class 132. —Itonghom Heifere^ horn in 1933 or 1934. 

®- Waltbes, Norfolk Lodge, Sutton Coldfield, for 
SS* brindle and white, bomFeb. 26,1938; s. Sutton 

0*71 i 0^ ^ Admiral 632. 

Ii* SwmNiDETON, Crickley Barrow House, Northleach, for Criekley Hazel, 

I »• Crickley Forester 962, d. Oiioldey 
orrA Stt ^^2?* P* iS ^ Waddon Duke 960. 

870 lUe—F^D BmiiNG, Wnoberley Hall, Coventry, for Coventrie Royal Ruth (Vol. 18, 

July 2,1933 ; a. Westwood Victor 966, d. Coven- 

trie Euth by Sutton Hufus 930. 

872 R.N.—-W. E, SwnsTNEETON, for Stiviohall Ruby 9tli. 

Alterdeen-Angus. 

Class 138:—^.4&«n2een..4n^:<« SvUs, bom on or before November 30,1932. 

874 I., Ohampion,* Cbampjiou^ & Champion.*—V iscsotjrt AedbitdaiiB, Bywell, Stocksfl^d- 
& Felorus of Bywell 7^76, bom Bee. 13, 1930; a. Bluiio of Nfsbethfll 
OCA SyPPS*-?* o* Bywhll .77907 by Verigood of Bywell 55942. 

889 11., B.N. for Champion* A; R.H. for Champion.*^LAi>Y Bobznsob, HirkUngton 
Newark, for Frinoe Ben of Boi^ead 78685, bom Feb. 8,1931, bred by James Buff, 
Boghead, Himtly, Aberdeenshire; a. Geodesy of Bleaton 70819, d. Pride 74th of 

to Gleam of Lochbank 64945. 

886 Sm PBisrciB FEdRCB-Sxis&, Bart., Southbum, Driffield, for Eellstle of Southbum 
^286, bom Feb. 8,1932: «. Primary of Bunira 62646, d. E^ of Southbum S6325 
to Bu^ of Buckland 53693. 

879 IV.—Sm Eprcbd Frtdiat, Babs., Aberlour, Banffshire for Euxidor Srd 77307, 
^BaSS^ 1931 Pritoe Pride of Buthff 67900, d. Buadda 2nd 83706 to Evident 

884 R.K.—Lobp kCosimr, Hostyn Ha.!, Mostyn, Flintshire, for Evasion 2nd of KinwuiOBy. 

Class 184.— Aberdem^Angua Btdh, bom on or between JDecember 1, 1932, 
afuf Nommber 30» 1933. 

890 L—VteOOCira AiiatoAiE, ByweiU, Stockafleld-on-Tyne, for j^ba Erls '84640, 
bom Feb. 21, 1933, bred by J. E. Herr, Harviestoun, BoUar; t. Equipment of !Ehe . 
Laws 77121, d. Jewel Erica 87388 to Guardian of Candacnaig 6X90S. 

894 li:—L ady EOBXNSOB, Kixklington Hall, Newark, for Kiiriemutr of KirUingtoa 
84843, bom Jan^ 16, 1933; a/Ftince Ben of Boghead 78686, d. Pride of Gtenmoy 
92192 dyHayston Ideal Ensign 67199. 

895 111.-^. P. Boss-Taylob, Hungoswalls, Buns, Berwickshire, for Joskin of BywdI 84716, 
bom Jan. 28, 1933, bred by Visoount Allendale, Bywell, Stocksfieild-oiL-Tyne i «. 
iElurio of NIsbethill 67008, £ Jill of Bywell 92443 by Erebus of Harviestotm 56780. 

* Perpetoid Silver Challenge Cup ^ven by the Longhom Cattle Society for the best 
Junior Lernghomf 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the Longhorn Cattle Society for the best 
Senior Longhorn. 

* Perpetoal Silver Challenge Frophy ^en through the Abrndeen-Angos Cattle Soeli^ 
for the pest Bull. 

^Gbamplon Gold Medal given by the Abmdeen-Angus Cattle Sooiety the best 
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893 S.K.—Thb Etksham ESTATE Oo., Eynsham Hall, Witney, Oxon, for Blaek Boy of 
BtUngtott. 

894, 937, 955 Spee!aI.^LA]>7 EOBINSON, for Kirriemuir of Klrkllngton, Eyebrlght of 
EIrkBngton and Xiia of Kirkltngton. 

874, 897, 941, B.K. for Speelal,^ViscoTmT Ableitdale, for Pelorus of Bywell, Elmhore 
of Byvell and Pride of the Dene. 

Class 1S5.— Ab&rdem-Angua BuLLs^ horn on or between December 1, 1933, 
and November 30, 1934. 

899 f.->€APT. F. B. Atedtsoit, GaUowbill, Morpeth, for Elver of OallowhlU 87177, bom 

April 16, 1934; e. Gallowhlll Beauty 80981, d. of Locblane 101054 by Editor 

of BaJIindfOloch 63912. 

897 n.—ViscouET ALLE 2 n>jL£B, Bywell, Stocksfleld>on*Tyne, for Elmhore of Bywell 
87157, bom Bee. 29,1933; s. Pelorus of Bywell 78476, d. Elmira of Bywell 95610 by 
Erebus of Harviestoun 56780. 

900 III.-~€0 £. J. P. H. BazendaiiE, Froxfield Green, Petersfleld, for Event of Proxfleld 
87530, bom Jan. 1, 1934; e. Beelsby Elvino 60704, d. Ebony of Sachel 93816 by 
Black Brotus of Llantwit 63386. 

906 XV.—B/OBERT MoVzxm Grant, Logie Home Farm, Dunphail, Forres, for Emperor 
of Logie 87217, bom April 2, 1934; ». Gandell 80093, £ Ebeletta of BaUindaUoch 
81129 by Evolenidgn of Bj^bdalloch 54808. 

902 B.H.—Baroness Burton, Bangemore Hall, Burton-on-Trent, for Evaslt of 
Harvieetonn. 

Class 186.— Aberdeen-Ano^ Coum or Heifers^ bom on or before 

November 30, 1932. 

916 X. & B.B. for Ohamplon.*— The Earl on Elgin, K.T., C.M.G., Broomhall, Bnnferm- 
Une. for Everosay of Broomhall 90007, bom Deo. 5, 1028, calved Deo. 8, 1934: a. 
Essayist of Bleaton 54689, d. Evergreon of Bosebxae 70532 by Evermore of Bahln- 
dalloch 45873.. 

917 XL-—Capi. a. L. Goobson, KBbam, Mindimn, Northumberland, for Blaek Briar of 
Kffltem 96606, Iwra March 1,1981, calved Jan. 20,1935; a. Emhos of Blaeton 66712, 
d. Blackb^ of Kllham 90246 by Kythe Of Bonlra 64963. 

920 XU.—OOL. NOR3CAN KRHiniBT, B.S.O., Boonholin, Ayr, for Bettine of Doonholm 
100117, bom Feb. 19,1932, calved Jan. 5, 1935: a. Mohawk of Doonhobn 74707. 
<2. Bettlna of Doonholm 78885 by Prince Benson of BaUindaUoch 51308. 

913 S.K.'-^APT. F. B. Atkinson, OallowhlU, Morpeth, for Gem of Gallowhltt 2nd. 

Class 1S7-— Aberdeen-Angtte He^era, bom on or between December 1, 1932, 
and November ZOf 19ZZ, 

926. &.N. for Champion* St Champion.^-^. J. Cbiplan, Maisemore Park. GloueeBter 

ssai 102&4, bom Dec. 19,1932 ;T]PrQUd Ito of mSSSJ 
57939, d. Pride of Maisemore 27th 78290 by Evader of Harvlestoim 62626/^ 

937 n,—toY Eobd^n, Kiri^ggton Hall, Newark, for Eyehright of Klrkllngton 103946, 

Aberlour, for Enxlda 10th 102512, bom Deo. 25, 
a. Prince Pride of Duthil 57900, d. Eindda 80960 by Evident of BalUnSSd^ 

?• B^-Tayiob, Mmmpswalls, Duns, Benrickahlre, for Utugos Pryde 2nd 

Benaulder 73463 

Doontaam 78888 by fiinoe Watn of BaSSaiSoSMm 

982 BJI<—CUpi. F. B. A^iuhboh, Chilknrbin, Btorpoai, for Eoropa of emowUU. 

(Sass EeiSen, ham m or bOween Eecmber L 1933. 

and November &>, 16$4. 

of KlrMInrta n 107012. bom 

941 VfscoTOT AM^^ Bywe^StockBfield*on*Tyne, for Pride of the Dene 104652 
ofNiSeSJai 67^ Moras of ByweU 78476, d. Pride of Tynehohn 95619 5y Muffi 

^ offered by the Aberdeen-Angos Cattle Society 
Aherdeen-Angns, bred by Exhibitor. ooc»«y, 

*^Zd Jgdal by ^ Enfidiah Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Association for the beat 

fflbeSd^.A^^tSsS<S^\''* ^ OhampirnGold MediSlf 

to, for tto 
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954 III.—Ladt Eoboton, for Balsam of K!iklingion 107011, bom Dec. 6, 1938; a. 

Prince Ben of Boghead 78685, d. BulHta of Pit&elly 91308 bp Hayston Insiza 61928. 
953 IV.—Sm Prinob Pbihob-Smith, Bart., Southbum, Driffield, for Elda of Sonthbnrn 
106878, bom Jan. 15, 1934; a. Bmest of Haxviestoun 80620, d. Elfieda of South- 
bum 91407 bu Junius of Byw^ 64891. 

957 V.—J. P. Boss-Tati>or, Mungoswalls, Duns, Berwickshire, for Mungos Bertha 107050, 
bom Dec. 26, 1933; a. Mxmgos Gregalach 71490, d. Belinda 7th of Braevail 73023 
by Prince of Parade 42304. 

945 B.N.—Earl or Dvbhah, Lambton Castle, Pence Houses, for Bibana. 

Cup.*—ViscoTOT Allbhdalb and Lady Eobutson equal points. 

Speoials.^I. £8, ViscouHT Allrnpaee ; II. £5, Caw. P. B. Atecssor ; m. £3, Caw. 

A. L. GOODSON. 

Belted Galloways. 

Class 189. —Belted GaUoway BvUs^ horn on or before November 30, 1934. 

959 I. As Champlon.^J. DOUGLAS Brown, Corsward, Borgue, Kirkcudbright, for Knoek- 
brex Goliain 887 B., bom Ap^ 19,1920; a. Enockbrex Dragon 601B., d. Knockbrex 
Claire 762 B. by Knockbrex Pollux 49 B. 

961 11. & R.N. for Champion.*— THE Marquis of Bute, K.T., Craigeach, Kirkcowan, 
Wigtownshire, for Moehrum Defianee of Craigeach 1099 B., bom Dec. 15,1933; a. 
Mochium Eoya] Eecord 2nd 1039 B., d, Moehrum Oonfitdence of Craigeach 1420 B. by 
Boreland Pharoh 90 B. 

964 III.—The Naic Company, Ltd., Gartmore, Stirling, for Gartmore Peter 1033 B., 
bom Jan. 24,1932, bred by Sir August Cayzer, Bart., Gartmore; a. Gartmore Higel 
839 B., d. Gartmore Soncie 3rd 1626 B. by Mark Hector 56 B. 

962 R.N.—Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton, l, Hyde Park Gardens, London, W., for Lnllenden 
Concrete. 

Class 140. —Belted QaUoway Cows or Heifers, in-milk, horn on or before 
November 30, 1932. 

967 1.—The Marquis of Bute, K.T., Craigeach. Kirkcowan, for Moehrum Confidence 
1420 B., bom Feb. 2,1927, calved Dec. 18,1934 ; a. Borland Pharoh 90 B., d. Hochnim 
Emma of Craigeach 387 B. by Moehrum Eoyal Eecord of Cxaigea(ffi 61 B. 

966 II.—J. Douglas Brown, Corseyaxd, Borgue, Kirkcudbright, for Knockbrex Fleur de 
Lys 1596 B. (D), bom March 5, 1928, ddved Dec. 24, 1934; a. Knockbrex Dragon 
601 B» d. Knowrex Pansy 183 B. <D) by Boreland Ghaimjion 22 B. <D). 

969 ni.-HGEN. Sm Ian Hajhlton, 1, Hyde Park Gardens, London, W., for Lnllenden 
Estelle 2nd 2X18 B., bom Jan. 17, 1930, calved Dec. 16,1934; a. LuUenden Palstaff 
697 B., d. Gartmore Estelle 1st 1080 B. by Mark Hector 56 B. 

971 Bjr.—THE Kalg COMPANY, LTD., Gartmore, Stirling, for Gartmore Mary 2nd. 

Class 141.—Belted Oa^omiy Heifers, horn on or before December X, 1932, 
md November 30, 1933. . 

974 I.—The Halo company, ltd., Gartmore, 8tlrllhge_for Gartmore Christian Srd 8220 

B. , bom March 4, 9133; a. Knockbrex EaEIe 685 B., d. Han of Auebengass^ 27570 

by Tranm of Auchengassel 13488. ' 

972 II.—J. xrauGLAS BROWN, Corseyard, Borgue, Kirkcudbright, for Knockbrex Kitty 
8250 B., bom March 12, 1938; a; Knockbrex Goliath 887 B>, d. Kno^biex Pansy 
188 B* (D) by Boreland Champion 21 B. fD)* 

973 ni.-HlBN. Sm Ian Hamilton, l, Hyde Park Gardens, London, W., for LttHcMes 
Betty 32S^ B., bom April 2,1983; a. Knockbrex Heron 955 B, d. Gartmore Grace 

. 3rdX082B.5yMkrkH^r56B. 

Class 148.~-*BeZited QaUowaiy Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1933, 
and November 30, 

977 i.—G en. Sm Ian Hamilton, 1, Hyde Park Gardens, London, W., for Lnllenden Etty 
8418 B., bom Jan. 12, 1934i a. Lnllenden Concrete 983 B., d>, Gartmore Grace 3x0 
1082 B. by Mark Hector 66 B. ^ 

980 n.—T ee Halo Company Ltd., Gartmore, Stirling, for Gartmore Mona 1st 8886 B., 
bom Dec. 23,1938; a. Knoelihiex Eagle 685 B., d. Gaitoore Heather 9th 2254 B. 
by Knockbrex Eagde 685 B. _ ; _ , 

* The " Mungoswalls ” Sflver Challenge Cup given through the English Abmrdeen^ngus 
Cattle Association for the most points awsraed in a combination of entries in CSassea 
188 to 138. 

* Spechd Prizes given by the Horthumberland and Durham County Agrieultuzal Societies 
to M^b^ of those Societies resid^ or occupying land in the Counties of Hortiramberiand 
or Durham for most points awarded in a combrntion of entries in the Aberaeen-Angus 
Olasses.' 

* The " IB^nockbiex'' Pemetual Silver Challenge Cup gtvmi through the Dun and BritSd 

GaEoway Cattle Breeds* Association for the best Belted Galloway. . •, 

* Prises given by ^e Dun and Be^d Galloway Cattle Bzeedien* Association- 
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979 m.—THB Haio Ookpakt, La®., for Gartmore Helen 2nd 33M B., txnn Marph 7, 
1034 • a. Glenzier ‘Watermark 725 B., d. Gartmore Helen let 1322 B. Mark Hector 
66B/ 

976 M.—DO 0 OLAS BnowN, Corseyard, Borgue, Kirkcudbriglit, for Knoekbrex Loma. 
H,C.--976. C.—978. 

Galloways. 

CSass V&.—OcShoway BuBs, "barn on or before November 30, 1934. 

088 I.—Baurcis W. Waikbe, Leys Castle, Inverness-shire, for Kirklands Private 19006, 
hom April 11, 1933, bred by W. E. Gaskell, Kirklands, Kirkconnel; «. Grange Jury¬ 
man 17253, d. Zeppelin of Waterside 30609 bff Zooa of Anchengassel 16058. 

gse n.—BOBSST jAKDisrB Patebsoit, Baigray, Lockerbie, for Exclusive of Bal^ay 
19107, bom Dec. 5,1032; a. Magnate of Dmmtorig 17674, d. Bell 8rd of Askerton 
30292 by War Bond 2nd of Oorrie HaJls 1^37. .,v.. m y ^ em » 

982 IH,—Akehto B. Dukoan, Gilchiistland, dosebnm, Dumfries^re, for John S.T. ol 
Blair 18512. bom April 21, 1932, bred ^>7 Bto, Maybote; Pocket 

Money of Drumla^ 16094, d. Alexa of Blair 28933 by Tarbreoch Knight 14095. 

985 W, Kennedy-Moffatt, Auchencheyne, Moniaive, Dumfriesidiire, for Teetotnm 

efSerog^ehali, 

Class 144 .—OaUwffaif Ootos or HeiSers, in-miUo, bom on before November 30, 

1932. 

091 LA ChampIon.^iB John Wk. Bechanae-Jasbine of Cassleuiix, Baas., Castle 
‘MPir, Lockerbie, toe Kazetta Srd of Castle Hilk 30930, bom April 7,1926, calved Hay 
8, 1935. bred by Sir E. W. Bnchanan-Jaidine, Bart., Castle Milk; a. Honnan of 
Dahiryne 12617, d. Kazetta of Castle Milk 25927 by Kitchener of Mossknowe 12246. 

992 H. & B.H. for Champion.*—A sxeub B. DuNOAiir, GHchristland, Closebiim, for WeEs 
Ruhy Prineess 6th 31772, bom Peb. 25,1927, calved Dee. 12,1934, bred by John Soott» 
Brow Wells, Euthvett, Carlisle; a. Tardstit^ of Anchengassel 14774, d. Drom- 
hmotdny Enby Princess Smd 29352 by Sir Fnrmiston of Graigneston 14154- 

994 ffl,-—CUfAETiiBB S. FOSSESTBR, Skit%, Kixklinton, Carlisle, for Baroness iSth of 
gkilbj 31376, bom Jan. 2, 1926, calved Dec. 15, 1934, bred by George Forrester, 
Skitby; a. Baimark Merlin 2nd 15554, d. Baroness 13tb of Smtby 23873 by John 
BoH 11652. 

9S9 BJf.—Sm JOHE Wx. Buohaeak-Jabbies of CAsmxicE:, BABY., for Barmark 
Lady Haney 6th. 

lEass iSBe-^iBfedioway Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1932^ and 
November 30, 1933. 

1008 1.—Bobebs Jabbiee Patebsoe, Baigray, Lockerbie, for Aran LQv of Baigray 
35875, bom March 20,1933 ; a. Conjuror of Stepford 18102, d. Lily of Baigray 33743 
tiv Tarbreoch Knight 15526. 

1005 n.—^B obebt Gbaeax, Chapel of Logan, Canonbie, for Logan Lady 35th 35813, 
bom Jan. 2, 1933; a. Tuscan of Beechwood 17020, d. Logan Lady 11th 28559 by 
Horace of Killeam 14429. 

1007 ni.—D. & J. Little, WhitehlU, Lockerbie, for Kettle 28th of WhltehlU 35929, bom 
AxaH 7,1933; a. Barmark Independence 2nd 16149, d. Kettle 8rd of Ooiriehall 25993 
by Matthew Mark 10726. 

1003 RJI.—-Fraecis K. M. Qotolay, Kirkland, Tynron, for Girl Gnlde 2nd. 

H.C.—1000. C.—1004. 

Class 146 .—GfaUoway Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1933, 
and November 30, 1934.* 

1024 L—i^KAEC^S K. M. Goublay, Kirkland, Tynron, 3>umfriesshire, for Talltha 36961, 
born Jan. 7,^1934: a. Grange Jnryman 17253, d. Dun Lizzie of Kirklands 82115 ^ 
Graigneston Glory 15308. 

1017 H.—W. Keeeedy-Moffat, Anehencheyne, Moniaive, Dumfriessbiie, for Lena 2nd 
of Loehutr 36632, bom Jan. 7, 1934; a. Badiuxn of Tundergarth Mains 16747, d. 

Of Loehurr 32267 by Warfare of Waterside 15721. 

im UtrSm John Wk. BcchaeAe-Jaepisb of Casteemhk, Babt., Oastla Milk, 
Xockerb^, for Beatrice 2nd of Castle Milk 36605, bom Jan. 30, 1934; a. Jurist of 
:i^trioe of Castle Milk 34473 by Warfare of Waterside 15721. 

lOlOJEV^-^ Jogj WK. BUCKi^AE-jABPIEE OF Oastlbmilk, Baet., for LUso 3rd of 
C^e mjfzmi, horn March 14,1934 ; a. Excelsior of Castle Milk 15884, d. Lilac 
of Castte Milk 33728 5sf Leo of Castle Milk 15883. » Xiuao 

1013 s. Foerb^, SMtby, Kirklinton, Carlirie, for Honlea of SWthy. 

1012. 0^1016,1018,1019. 

Sfivw ChaUenge Cup given by the Galloway Cattle Soctaty 
. *Prises ^fvenby the Galloway Cattle Soei^^ 
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Hlgbland.^ 

Class 147. — Highland Bulls, born on or before November 30, 1933. 

1021 I.—^M!rs. Lbss-Kehetei, Slilltmdine, Diimnin, Oban, Argyll, for An Glile Snatar of 
ipnndln6 3748,brmdle,boniMay 2,1033; «. An Qille Siobhalt 3520, <2. Eiabhacb 
MboUach Srd of Bochastlo 10076 bg of Morven 2605. 

1022 n.—- FaAJrcns W. WAisaat, Leys Casfie, Invemess-diire, for Duke of Leys 3757, 

brindle, bom March 7,1933: «. Glais Bhearg of Admacloich 3553, d. Bonnag Siabhach 
20th of AtboU 10351 lark Buidhe of AthoU 3650. . . 

Class 148. — Highland Bidle, bom on or after December 1, 1933. 

1029 G. Mobsison, Islay House, Bridgend, Islay, Argyll, for Fear Tagraldh 

He 3823, red, bom Feb. 25,1934; a. Gulnadalloch 2nd of Achnadoich 3441, d. Lady 
Smith 6th of Stronvar 10678 by Auchmar 3053. 

1027 n.—E bwabd Lowbs, Charlwood House, Lowfield Heath, Crawley, for Culnadalloeh 
7th o! Achnaeloleh 3809, red, bom Jan. 16,1934, bred by T. E. Kelson, Achnadoich, 
Argyllshire; a. Gulnadalloch-a-B.itbist of Achnadoich 3638, d. Bosan Buidhe of 
Adinadoich 9833 by Bouglas 2557. 

1024 ni.»MBS. Lbbs-Mzlnb, HiUundine, Brimnin, Oban, Argyll, for An Barralehe of 
KiUundIne 3812, red, bom May 1, 1934; a. An Baidhach of Hillundine 3657, d. 
Baravalla Smiorail 6th of Bilberry 9904 by Bughall Euadh 3306. 

Class 149. — Highland Cows, wUh calf at foot. 

1035 I.—’Mrs. LebS’Munib, Hillundine, Brimnin, Oban, Argyll, for Una Bhuidhe 8rd of 
Klllundine 10586, ydlow, bom May 3, 1931, calved Sept. 27, 1934; a. Bzionnsa 
Bhuidhe 3581, d. una 3rd of Farr 9915 by Eachann of Ensay 3291. 

1038 n.—-FEAisrcis W. Walker, Leys Castle, Invemess-shire, for Una 4th of Fliehity 
10443, white, bom June 10, 1929, calved April 5, 1935, bred by Lord Invemaim, 
FUdiity, Inverness; a. GiUeasburg of Fliehity 3395, d. Una of Farr 9355 by Silvio 3019. 

1031 in.’-JAKES P. Baloleish, Wostgrange, KewmiUs, Bunfermline, for Violet 11th of 
Kilehamaig 10622, red, bom April 2,1931, calved Feb. 22,1935, bred by Miss L. C. 
Tomer, Eolchamaig, Whitdiouse, Argyll; a. CoUdtto 3422. d. Yiolet 6th 10482 by 
Garrick Innes of Logan 2906. 

1036 B.K.^’-Franois W. Walker, for Annag Bnadh of BochasUe. 

Class 150. —Highland Heifers, bom on or after December 1, 1932. 

1046 LEES-MBiEE, HlUundine, Brimnin, Oban, Argyll, for Baravalla Smloratt 

2nd cf i^undlne 10636, red, hdm Jan. 8,1983; a. An Gille Siobhalt 3520, d. Baravalla 
SmioxaU 5tb of EBberry 9904 by Bugball Bui^ 3306. 

1053 G. Mobriboe, Islay .House, Bridgend, Islay, Argyll, for Annag Bnadh 

Be 4th 10694, red, bom March 15, 1933 ; a. Gulnadalloch 2nd of Admadoidi 3441, 
d. Annag Euadh 3rd of AtboU 10686 Eifi^ Calum’na’Moraime 2817. 

1058 in,~’E3AKOis W. Walker, Leya Oaatle, Znvemess’ddxe, for Seonald 2nd of Leys 
10655, r^, bom Jan. 26,1988: a; Glais Bhearg of Achnadoich 3558, d. Beithidh of 
Fliehity 10365 Bathar Taghie 3258. 

1057 XV.-~FRAEOXS w. WALKER, for Emdh,2Bd of Leys 10656^ red, born ApxB 1938; 
a. Olals Bhearg of Admadoidi 3553, d. Morag 4th of Fliehity 10440 by Laoch of 
Fliehity 8394. ' 

1041 B.K.-’-Jambs P. Baloleisb, Westgrange, Kewmills, Bonftoline, for Oapleadh 15th 
of Aehnaelqleh. 

Dairy Shorthorns. 

Class 151. —Dairy Shorthorn BuUs, bom in or before 1932. 

1063 I. dt Ghamplon.^^oSEyB Hove, Iiehy HalljJrehy, Carlisle, for Greencroft Hartuia 
257658, roan, horn Feb. 19,1932, bred by A. Eitaon, Greencroft, Iieby; a. BeMrop^s 
Squire 222633, d. 78802 Giessida 91st by Xreby M^c 172723. 

1067 lI.>*EOBEBa« K. TORT, Anderson, Blandford, for Anderson imperial Minstrel 2nd 
234697, white, bom May 2,1929, bred by Bebenham dt Tory, Anderson, Blandford; 
a. Anderson Bates 15ih 220511, d. 25049 Fulmer Mdod^ by Learn Gomxnisdoner 
149958. 

1060 m.— <iHi7BRS & SOBS, Ltd., Hlston, Oaxnbiidge, for Boyal Foggathoipe Prineo 
253513, roan, bom Kov. 4,1981, bred by J>. Jopson, Ormafhwmte Hall, Heswlck; 
a. Eoyal Oak 211121, d. 98551 Orma Foggathorpe by Wild Eyes Prince 2125&1. 

1059 B.H.—MR. AND Mbs. T. E. 0. Bloseld, Hoveton Home Farm, Wrozham, Horfdk, 
for Streetly Lord York 4th. 

H.U.—1062,1066. 

. MSSb towards these Priziea were given by the HEdbiand Cattle Sodety of Scotland. 

* Champion Prise of sio dven by the IMy Shoit^^om Assooktlqa apd 
Jo^t p;dse Fc^ 
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1062,1124, 1202 Cnp,*— HOBBS A Datis, for Iford Lord Lee Sth, Kelmseott Melody 84tli 
a-Tirt Kelmseott Lflmhiii il2t]i. „ . 

1100,1161,1182 B.H. for Cup.»—C. J. ALiDAT, for Pothering Fairy Duke 11th, Pothering 
Hou Bose 2nd and Pothering Lady Poggathorpe 2nd. 


Class 152. —Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, bom in 1933. 

1078 L & B.H. for Champion.^HBirRT J. Btjmnby, Pallet Hfll, Penrith, for WHd Dairy¬ 
man 267600, roan, ham March 14, bred by Moffat, Suxnmerhow, Eendal; s. 
Proud Prince 2nd 239580, d. 131462 WEd Queen 0th by Gracefol Dairyman 215944. 

1078 n.—L och, Stoke College Street Farm, Stoke-by-Olare, SuffoUc, for Stoke- 
eoUege Lord Leieester 266071, roan, bom Peb. 28; s. Stokecollege Secundus 253949, 
d. 131757 Leek Wild Duchess by Lord Leice^r 88rd 231718. 

1069 in.-^OH 2 fr C^OWB, Ashe Manor, Oyerton, Hants., for Klrklevlngton Duke 264732, 
roan, bom hfiaxch 24; s. Baxzlngton Duke 241931, d. 9583 Hirkleyington 55th by 
Chieftain 141563. 

1076 B.K.— Majob G. tffTT.rim MXJBDT, Bed Bice, Andover, for Glanville Wild Bates. 
H.C.—1070,1074. C.—1072. 


da^ 153. —Dairy Shorthorn BvUa, bom on or between January 1 and March 

31, 1934. 

1086 I.'—St. Clbbb E8XA33!S, Lxd., St. derc, Kemslng, Seyenoaks, for St. Clere Prtnee 
Begent, dark roan, bom March 25, bred by Sir Mark Collet, Bart.. St. Olere, Hemsing; 
a. St. Clere Pomthorpe Primus 269987, d. 106812 St. Clere Millicent Duchess em 
htr Leam IMd Master 173850. 


1084 Hewsob a Sobs, Partou, Wigton, for Bosamond^s Champion, dark roan, 

bom Jan. 1, bred by J. A J. Willis, Croft House, Broeklebank, Wigton: «. Pearl's 
Badhun 259209, d. 79867 Pair Bosamond 3rd by Gremleaf s Mflkman 172188. 
lPw-->W!EBmAX BiBints, The Street, Wigton, for Royal Prfnee, roan, bom Match 9, 
bred by H. IBi^imoie, Tam Paxm, Welton, Deistcm, Cumberland; s. Whlteero^ 

Atxtomn Priaoe 247948, d. 101517 Bosie Belle 45th by Oliye's Gift 183620. 

1093 MABQOBSS 07 Zbslabd, G.O.S.I., G.CXB., Ollimr, Bichmond, Yorks., 

: for Baron BrideklA 127ilL 

E.a--1082,1089,1090,1092. €.—1085. 


Class 154 .—Dairy Shorham Bulls, bom on or between April 1 and 
June 30, 1934.3 

1107 X.— Cecil M. Wills, Sherdeld Court, Basingstoke, for Sheffield Graceful Lad, white, 
bom ApiE 1; «. Aldenham Kirkleyington Duke 3rd 248242, d. 85722 Graceful Lady 
by Kingsthorpe Charming Duke 3rd 191157. 

1105 H.—St. Olebe Estates, Ltd., St. Clere, Bemslng, Seyenoaks, for St. Clere Crown 
Prince, dark roan, bom April 2, bred by Sir Mark Collet, Bart., St. Clere, Eemsing: 

HarehiU St. Baxdolph 2nd 230740, d. 72059 St. Clere Millicent 6th by Haddon 
Ifonsuch 2nd 172198. 

1098 HL— Miss B. M. Habezsob, O.B.E., Maer Hall, Newcastle, Staffs., for Townend 
Supreme, roan, bom ApiE 1, bred by J. Gowx, Town End, Uldale, Carlisle; s. Wreay 
Pilate 234517, d. 137279 Townend Pansy 12th by Best of AU 235270. 

1104 XV.— Major G. Miller Mubdt, Bed Bice, Andover, lor Redrlee Ciaggsmau 7th, 
zed, bom May 7; «. Bedrice Obancellor 9th 258195, d. 141497 Beditee Ciaggs by 
And^n WEd Bates 212935. 

1103 BJTw—J. Pdsrfobt Morgab, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford, for Aldenham Wild 
Duke 3rd. 

HX.—1097,1108. 1100. 


Class 155. — Dairy ^irirthom Bulls, bom on or between July 1 and 
December 31^ 1934. 

1109 L—C. J. Aixdat, Potberinghay Manor, Peterboroush, for Pothering Palry Duke 
ilth, roan, bom Jmy 8: i. Boyal Poggathorpe Prince 253153, d. 185322 Pothttl^ 
Gw X>axEms& 2nd Hision Po^thorpe Dairyinan 216355. 

1117 IL^. Hrvsob a Sobs, Paiton, Wigton, for Amshaugh Squire, red, bom Aug, 8, 
bzed^by 1. Banismi. Amshaugh, Alston: a. Calcaiia What's Left 265891, d. 148871 
Amahm^ Casket Oth ^ Parrar Bose Piince 3rd 243966. _ 

>The **Biacksenhuxst" SEver ChaUenge Bowl given _ 

Association for the hmt sroup of one BuU and two Cows or H< 
anbnals must have been bred by the ExlEbitor. 

|toBi, gim by tlm Dairy Shorthorn Association and Shorthorn 


the Dairy Shorthorn 
^ Two at least of the 
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1111 IU.--CHIVEBS & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for HIston Johnby Dake. roan, 
bom Sept. 22; 8. ]^tou White Duke 251445, d. 145703 Histon Johnby Bose bv 
Thomby Dauntless Dahyman 152537. 

1114 IV.— J. Onslow Bane, Steventon Kanor, Hants., for Steventon Sir Graelons, roan, 
bom Sept. 9 ; s. Dolphinlee Waterloo King 256938, d. 117948 Steventon Grace 
Paccombe Minstrel 4th 225410. 

1110 R.K.— Joseph Baenes, Barugh Syke, Wigton, for Barugh Countryman. 

H.O.—1113,1119. C.—1121. 

Glass 156 ,—Dairy Shorthorn Oow$, in-calf ^ 

1124 1.—^HOBBS & Davis, Kehnscott, Lechlade, for 108746 Kelmseott Melody 84th, red, 
bom June 3,1928; a. Sorbiook Boggathoipe Premier 3rd 219269, <2. 74962 Kelmseott 
Melody 78rd by Kelmseott Imperialist 82nd 190999. 

1127 U.—J, TiMBEELAKB, Hastoo Barm, Tring, for 134005 Haatoe Beauty 7th, red and 
little white, bom Beb. 16, 1930 : s. Double Imperial 206832, d. 80459 Hastoe Beauty 
3rd by Dauntless Borager 180915. 

1130 UI.—G. H. Willis, Birdlip, Glos., for 118000 Rose Grey 8th, roan, bom Jan. 28, 
1929, bred by J. K. <fe B. M. Benwick, Lesson Hall, Wigton: a. Prince Supreme 
210534, d. Bose Grey 6th by Verdun 139902. 

1122 B.11.-^. ONSLOW Bane, Steventon Manor, Btants, for Ithells Bracelet 2nd. 

H.C,—1126,1129. 0,-1128. 

1127,1141, 1147 Cup,*—J. Tdcbeblahe, for Hastoe Beauty 7th, Hastoe BeeMve 4th and 
Hastoe Millloent 2nd. 

1124,1201,1202 R.N. for Cup.*—HOBBS & Davis, for Kelmseott Melody 84th, Kelmseott 
Betty 87th and Kelmseott LemhUl 112th. 

Class 157 .—Dairy Shorthorn Gows^ in-milh, bom on or before March 31, 
1929, having yielded a minirnurn of 8,000 Z&. of milk during a 
lactqMon period of 315 dayaJ^ 

1139 I.— Majoe G. MtTiLEE Mitndt, Bed Bice, Andover, for 118071 Knells Elliot Bernleaf 
2nd, roan, bom March 16, 1929, calved April 22, 1935. bred by 0, Bisher, Knells 
Barm, Carlisle; e. Bavouiite Blend 180751, d. 73396 Knells Elliot Bern by Walby 
Dairy wtng 194903. 

XUl XL—J. TmBBBLAKB, Hastoe Barm, Tring, for 123876 Hastoe Beetive 4th, red, bom 
Mardi 11, 1929, calved June 4, 1935 ; e. Double Imperial 206832, d. 91901 Hastoe 

, Beetive 2nd Broadfields Bearless 196741. 

1132 lII«-r-BBEDEBiOK Chapman, Moorpark Barm, Harrogate, for 10594S Blossom, roan, 
bom Jan. 24, 1928, calved June 11, 1935 ; a. Queen’s Duke 193125, d. 84578 May 
Blossom 2nd by Beauty’s Landmark 161258. 

1137 R,N.^. PiEKPONT MOEGAN, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford, for Aldenham Dot 6tb. 
H,C.—1134. 0—1136. 

1141, 1147, 1177 Bowl.*—J. TZKBEBLAKE, lor Hastoe Boctlvo 4th, Hastoe MilUeent 2nd 
and Hastoe Beetive 5th, 

1191,1192,1193 R.II. for Bowl;*—B. CwiNS GiLLA!CB,for CromarhryBrImstage, Gromarhey 
Rosemary 2ttd and Cromarhry Wild Duchess. 

Cluss 158. —Dairy Shorthorn Gowa^ m-mUkt horn on or between April 1, 
1929, and March $1, 1930, having yielded a mikmum of 
milk during a la<MiQn period of Bib daya. 

1147 X. & Cfaamplon.^J. Tibcbeblakb, Hastoe Barm, Tring, for 134012 Hastoe HiUlfts&t 
,2nd, ired and UttiO white, bom Mardh 20.1930, calved May 80, 1935; e. Double 
Impmal 206832, d. hEiUicent bjf Yeldersley Prince George 118741* 

.110 IX.—THE Dtte;e qe Wesshinstsb, G.O.y.0,, D.S.O., Baton Home Farm, Aldloid. 
Chester, for 134422 Lawnhead Charming Lass 11th, red, bom March 6,1930, oalM 
May 27, 1935, bred by J. Waabington Wardle, MiU House, Gt. Biidgeford, Stafford; 
a. Eaton Bose King 207056, d. 48832 Charming Lass 3rd by Lawnhead Cavalier 182418- 
1143 IXX.— Beedekcoh Ohatkan, Moorpark Bairn, Harrogate, for 116554 AtimriiBe Gtf^ 
red and little white, bom Hov. 1, 1929, calved June 15, 1935; s. SorbzQ<& 
Summertime 194227, d. 16023 Primrose by Kehnscott Ooniuror 137268. 

> Prizes, except Bonxth, given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association and Sborthom 
Society Joint Prize Bund. 

* Perpetual Silver GhAUenge Cup and a cash prize of £40 given through iXie Dafay 
Shorthorn Association for the best ^up of three Cows or HeffOrs by tiie same sire- Tba 
sire must be living in the British Isles, and have produced living progeny In 1984. A 
cash prize of £10 was awarded in respect of the Beserve Groun and a small replica of the 
Cup was given, through the Dairy Shorthorn Association, to me owner of tirn size winning 
the Cup. 

. *The - * Nottingham ’* Silver OhalteUge Bowl given through the Dairy Shorthorn 
Association for the best group of three Cows or Heifms in^mUk in CSassea lS? to 161- 

* Champion Prize of £10, £ven by the Shorthorn Assodation and the Shorthom 
Sodety Jdnt Prize Bund for the best Cow or Sdfm-. / 
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1144 B r» i—K. T>gTT.wTii HASSOP, QaxbhgynaQ* Kutbin, ITortb Wales, for Gwersyll 
Srkleplnston. 

H.a—1161. C.—1146. 


159 .—Dairy Shorthorn OowSt in-milk, bom on or between April 1, 
1930, and March 31, 1931, having yidded a minimum of 6,500 lb, of 
milk during a kuOation period of 315 daye. 


1168 L—Ss. fiT-WTB Bstazbs, IjTB., St. Clere, Kemsing, Sevenoa^, for 129446 Kelmscot 
Lovely ISStb, dark; roazif bom Sept- 2,1930, calved March 30,1936, bred by Hobbs & 
3>avjs, Hdznscott, Lecblade; a. Kelsiscott Bingleader 41st 231196, d. 10S742 Kehn- 
eeott Lovely 152ad by Sorbiook Poggathoipe Premier 3rd 219269. 

1169 n.-^. H. Wt££is> Birdlip, Glos., for 136433 MUlbeek Benedict's Lacy 2nd, roan, 
bom Bob. 16,1931, calved May 10,1935, bred by J. F. S. & A. Brovn^g, Millbeck 
Hall, Eeswlck; e. MUlbeek Standard 217596, d, 94578 MiUbeok Benedict's Lucy by 
BmbletQB Prince 20711* 


fllniM 160 .—Dairy Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, in-mUk, bom on or after 
April 1, 1931, fweoing yidded a minimum of 5,500 lb. of milk during 
a laekdion period of 315 days. 

1168 L—SzE Weluax BiicszEro, Bart., Brackenborst Hall, Southwell, Hotta., for 139838 
Braefcenhsret Bonnie Jean, roan, bom May 4,1931, calved May 27,1985; e. Bracken- 
hoist Bod Prince 228455, d. 49994 Biackenhurst Jean Eoyal Bingleader 166746. 

1161 J* Axlday, Pothfiilns^y Manor, Peterborough, for 135823 Fothering Moss 
Bose Snd, red, bom Aug. 18, 1931, calved June 19, 1935; a. Histon Poggathoipe 
Dairyman 216355, d. 70085 Pothering Scotch Bose by LonghiUs Lord^ QharBe 

1162 QL—iff.-COL. B. W. Babomy, Bury HBl, Dorking, for 142022 Lsey 
fbeipe 713^ zoen, horn Aug. 31,1981, calved May 20,1935, bred by Percy Perkms, 
TbOBOmsA, Holme Lacy, Hereford; a. Lacy Publisher 208868, d. 83662 Thurhham 
Fogga^ipe 7th ty Thumbam Lord Gran 203436. 

U74 IC^. KBBSOHY Mosoab, Wadi Hall, Aldeoham, Watford, for 141437 Aldenbam 
Wild Queen 18th, light roan, bom Oct, 8, 1931, calved May 7, 1935: a. L(K>bagh 
DroidiKRight 18th 224619, d. 111005 Aidenham Wild Quern 9th by Aldenham Lord 
Baizimston 3zd 195553. 

1177 Y.—^ tCocBBSEAKE, Hastoe Parra, Iking, for 143878 Hastoe Beeflve 6th, red, bom 

21,1981, calved May 27, 1935; ^Tprontier Pame 237229, d. 123876 Hastoe 
Bective 4th by Double Imperial 206832. 

1178 BJT.—Doyb op Wesxhinszeb, O.O.Y.O., D.S.O., Baton Home Farm, Aldford 
Chester, for Baton Belle 14tli. 

H.G.—1164. €,—1172,1175,1179. 


Cr2as8 161 .—Dakry Shorhom Heifers, in-milk to first calving, bom on or 
after April 1, 1932.^ 

2192 L & B.If. tor Gfaamp!on.^B. UwiNS Gzllate, Shawlands, LingSeld, for 148442 
Gromarbry Bosemaiy 2nd, roan, bom June 24,1982, calved May 26,1935; a. Streetly 
Lord Barrington 2nd 240567, d. 96921 Bosemary 2nd by Aikton Sabre 2nd 195523. 
1214 n.— Capt. Abnoxj) S. Wills, Thomby Hall, Northampton, for 164473 Thornby 
Foggsthoipe 47th, white, bom June 3,1932, calved June 7,1935: a. Thomby Royalist 



SoeSyS&n?I^ gwen by tbe Dairy Shorthorn Association and Shorthorn 

* Special Prise 0ven by the Northumberland and Duiham Oounty Agricultuial Societies 
to M^wn^thoee Societies residing or occupying land in the Oounte of Northumberland 
crD urbam ftejnoed potets awarded in » combination of entries in the Sbmrthom 
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Lineolnshire Red Shorthorns. 

Class 162 .—IdncolnsMre Bed ShorUhotm BuUs, bom in or before 1933. 

1221 I. & Cbampion.^— 1&, S. Taitsley, Bramcotte Kills, Nottingham, for Seaholm 
Exchetner 26129, bom June 29,1931; a. Anwick Bzchegtier 2342^, d. Cockarington 
No. 148 by Petfood Normanby 19700. 

1222 II.—^Leonard WeUiS, The Homestead, North Scarle, Lincoln, for Chetwode Tinker 
27059, bom June 18,1933, bred by Louis Pleischinaim, Ghetwode Manor, Buckingham; 
8. Melton Underporter 26030, d. Ghetwode Quaver by Harrington Harrington 22972. 

1220 HI.—The Exobs. of J. G. MoDoxtoaiiL, Ghippin^uist Manor, Cudd^on, Ozon., 
for Owmby Bowler 31st 27347, bom May 12,1933, bred by JT. T. Greenfield, Owmby, 
Lincoln; e. Anderby Bowler 24290, d. Owmby No. 78 by Tathwell Clheirn>lum 22555. 

1218 B.N.—^H. Gobe Bbowe, Broombriggs, Woodhouse, Lou^borough, for Anderby 
Ford. 

Glass 163 .—Lincolriehire Red Shorthorn BuUe, bom in 1934. 

1224 I. A R.K* for Champion.*—W. DEi^ins & Sons, Ltd., Hirton, Boston, for Waleott 
Envoy 6th, bom April 8, bred by John Bembrldge, Walcott, Lincoln; s. Melton 
Triumph 25360, d. Navenby Anwick (Yol. 30, p. 279) by Scampton Sandow 13838. 

1228 11.—^B. S. Tansley, Bramcotte Hills, Nottingham, for Seaholm Boh Seth, bom 
May 16; e. Anderby Bob 24281, d. Seaholm Charm (Yol. 36, p. 347) by Anwick 
Accurate 21848. 

1225 IH.—The Exobs. of J. G. MoBougau^, CfiuppinghuTst Manor, Guddesdon, Ozon., 
for Chipplnghurst Columbus, bom March 9, bred by J. G. McDougall; e. Anderby 
Dipper 25701, d. Horkstownian Dainty (Yol. 38, p. 329) by Melton Queen's Jester 23063. 

1223 R.N.—H. Gobe Bbowne, Broombriggs, Woodhouse, Loughborough, for Broom" 
farlggs Bumper. 


Class 164.— Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, in-milk, born in 

or before 1932.2 

1231 I. A R.N. for Champion.*— JOHN Evens & Son, Burton, Lincoln, for Burton Melton 
3th (Yol. 38, p. 236), bom Jan. 18, 1931, calved May 7,1935 ; s. Saltfieet Cupbearer 
23984, d. Burton Melton 2nd by Stapleford Fox 14903. 

1233 H.—J. A. Mabspen Popple, Daneshill, Stevenage, Herts., for BeaoonhlU Dfna 2nd 
(Yol. 35, p. 359), bom March 19, 1928, calved June 12, 1935, bred by Col. 0. do 
Paravicini, Corby, Grantham; 8. Anwick Yictor 7th 19121, d. Beacoifiiill Dina by 
Cockerlngton Anderby 16282. 

1230 HI.—H. gobe Bbowne, Broombriggs, Woodhouse, Loughborough, for Broom- 
hrlggs Selina (Yol. 35, p. 259), bom April 5, 1928, calved Jan. 6, 1935 ; 8. Saltfieet 
Waterloo 22442, d. Broombzi^ Rummy by Stamford 16978. 

1232 B.N.—The Exobs. of J. G. MoDottgall, Oblppinghuxst Itoor, Cuddesdon, Ozon., 
for Broombriggs Virtue. 

Class 165.— IdncolnMre Med Shosihom Cows, inrmilh, bom in or before 
1930, showing ihe best miMng properties. 

1240 l.-"-SciOTHEBN Daisy Co., Scothem Manor, Zdncoln, for Lobthorpe Ptineesi (Yol. 
38, p. 271), bom In Feb., 1929, oaLved May 6, 1935, bred by Col. 0. de ParaviM, 
Corby, Grantham; <• Cookerington Anderby 16282, d. Beacon HBI Baliab by TeaJby 
No. SIS 14957. 

1239 TL-^WsjcsK Sainsbhby, Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Wratdng 
Cherry (Yol. 37, p. 312), bom March 17,1930, calved May 27,1985; s. ReM^iam 
MBtanan 19549, d. Bendish Cherry 14ih ^ Burton Ruby Zhg 2nd 14314. 

1236 IILt-.J^qbn Evens <fe Son, Burton, Lincoln, for Bracebridge Lady (Yol. 35, p. 384), 
bom Feb. 5, 1928, calved June 8, 1985, bred by C. E. Scorer, Bracebiidg^ Heath, 
, Lincoln; e. Burton Jew 4th 19205, d. Braoebr^ No. 64 by Normanby Milkman 
10098. 

1243 R.K.—RvsSEXiL WOOE, Bendi^ House, Hitchm, for Bendish Haney 13th. 

Class 166. —lAncolnsMre Med Shdr&iom Cows or Hewers, iin-miUc, bom in 
or after 1931, showing tAe best mSiSnfng propertiks.^ 

1246 I.—^OHN Evens do Son, Burtem, Lincoln, for Burton Haney 25th (Yol. 40, 
bom May 18,1931, calved May 29, 1935: e. Burton Diligence 3id ^02, C 
Nancy 2l8t bv Burton Aim 6th 19199. 

1247 H.— Fbanx Sajnsbyby, Bluirte Hall, Little WratUng, HaverhIU, fox Wratting 
Milker 2nd (Yol. 38, p. 299), bom July 31,1932, calved June 22,1935; a. Burton Bose 
Boy Sth 23526, d. Wratting Milker by Burton Rose Boy 7th 20140. 


lurtom 
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1250 m.—S goxbbbn Dairy Co., Scothem Jtoor, Liwoln, for Seothern 

Jaa. 14.1931. calved May 6,1935, bred by B. G. Bowser, Nettleham Heatt, Dmcpm; 
1 ScoSira Pa8clnatiml9776, d. Scothem Vixen 7th (Vol. 34, p. 228) bv Scothem 
Fascination 19776. 

1245 &.H.—Ghitebs & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Dairymaid 69th. 

Glass 167.—i4«coZjMA^ Med Shorthorn Heifers, horn in 1933. 

1251 L—W. DKHHIS & SOHS, Ltd., Kirton, Boston, Lhios., for KIrton 
. 244), bom jQly 15; a. Broombiiggs Victor 25775, d. Anwick JTo. 149 by Strabby 


Glass 168*— lAmcohudiire Med Skorihom Heifers, horn in 1934;. 

1253 1. & ChainpIon.*--«. Cecil Armitagb, Lenton 

Violet (Vol. 40. p. 192), bom Jan. 21; «. Lenton Bawdy 26617, d. Oropwell Violet 9th 
frtf OsoD'wdZ A 24454* 

1254 n*—H. Gob» Browot, Broombiifi^, Woodhonw, Loughborpu^, for Broombrlggs 
Barbara, bom Jan. 20; a. Saltfleet Waterloo 22442, d. Broomb^ga Sdina (Vol. 85, 

lasS^io^THS EXORS. OT J. G. McDougalL, OhippinghuTst Manor, Cuddesdon, Oxon., 
for Ghippinghnrst Ronge 1st, bom May 10, bred by J;^G. McDou^; «. Anderby 
Dipper%701, d. Melton Bonge 20th (Vol. 37, p. 307) by Klrmington Ascent 6th 20471. 
— iTTfl Majesty the £ino, Sandringham, Korfolk, for Wolferton Tea Rose 17th* 


South Devons. 

Classes 169 to 171. 

[No Entries.] 

Bed Polls. 

Glass 178. — Med PoU SuQs, horn m or before 1932. 

1267 L At Chamgon.^-’^AjST Badl, Eirton Lodge, IpswiclL for Brightwell Conqueror 
16017, bom Jan. 23, 1931, bred by late Bt. Hon. £. (1. Pretyman, Orwell Bark, 

. Ipswiidkif- Seven Stone 13923, d. 27506 Bri^twell Constance by 

1265 DL^E^Tb^ ]^T, White HiU, Berkhamsted, lor White Hill D’ye Ken 16588, 
bom May 8,1931: «. White Hill Cab Hunter 15X66, d. 83536 Basildon Bosemary 
2Bd by Haimlngfleid Conductor 12646. 

1268 H. Cbabh, Oatwick Farm, Hpper (Xatton, Beigate, for Abheyeombe Fencer 
1SS6S, bom BTov. 3,1930, bred by J. G. Gray, Coombe Abbey, Coventry ,* a. Abbey- 
combe Drake 14747, d. 38725 Abbeycombe Catkin by Wissett Dad 13265. 

1268 BJI^—Stuart Paul, lOr Gresham Magnet 14004. 

H.C.—1270. C.—1264. 

Glass 173. —Med PoU BuUs, horn on or between January 1 and May 31» 1933. 

1274 l^MHs. G. Meinesszeageh, Theberton, Leiston, Suffolk for Morston Hero 16828, 
bom Feb. 13, bred by A. T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich; «. Basildon 
Hero 14416, d. 32943 Morston Lucy 4th by Keeton Conductor 12083. 

1271 XL--^. G. Gray, Coombe Abbey, Coventry, for Abbeycombe Royal Roseman 2ad 
16812, bom Feb. 19; a. Marsden Mars 13501, d. 40819 Basildon Boyal Bosie 8th 
hyBasQdon Begulator 14026. 

1275 IIL--STI7RBT PAUL, Kirton Iiodge, Ipswich, for KIrton Drake 16789, horn Jan. 23 ; 
a. Alffxiyeomne Drake 14747, d. 42685 Toxford Dora Ist by Toxford Bonald 14398. 

1278 BJL---BDWiRD BHnchluee, Applegarth House, Ottringham, Hull, for Ottrlngham 
i^nploa. 


Glasa tl^^JkdP€UBviUe,hQrnonorhe^eenJmie 1 and Beoe/mber Zl, 1933.^ 
1280 X*. St B.R. for Champion*’—^L ady Loder, Leonardslee, Hoisbam, for Leonardsiee 
^ ** Leonardslee Paragon 16804, d. 40913 Bradenham 

Wissett HaU, Halesworfih, Suffolk, for Persfleld Bed 
JM ^ 18725. bom Jnly 2^i«d by S^ B. Bedford, Femflrtd, Diss; a. Miokleover 
F^15049, d. 84380 Lowther Jerkin by Framtingham Chieftain 12290. 

Oisswood, lK>wet Beeding, Horaham, for 

1282 H.y^--OwBy H. SMsm, Lanstom, Oakham, for PersHeld Red Fox I7tb. 

through the Lincolnishixe Bed Shortliom 
Poll Cattle Society for the best Bull. 


’ Otnuoapion Prise of £5 f 
' PidiBa. ghm by the r 







Awards of Live Stock Prizes at NeivcasSe, 1936* Ixxi 


Class VIB^—Bed PoU bom in 1934. 

1284 1.—C. H. Cbaek, Gatwick Pann, Upper Gatton, Beigate. for Chipsfead Founder, 
bom Jan. 1; s. Abbeycombe Fencer 15563. d. 35153 Ashmoor Pert by Aahmoor 
Socrates 12905. 

1285 11.—^Lady Gheshasc, Latimer, Cbesham, for Latimer Primrose League 17104, bom 
Feb. 9; 8. Latimer Minstrel 15779, d. 36479 Shamden Primula by Colworth Primrose 
League 12564. 

1288 m.—L t.-Col. E. 0. Bam, C.B.B., Gresham HaH, Norwich, for Gresham 

Magneto 170^, bom Feb. 3; s. Lichfield Red Eover 14983, d, 43370 Gresham Mischief 
by Biedfleld Darius 2nd 12942. 

1288 IV-—J. G. Gbay, Coombe Abbey, Coventiy, for Abbeycombe Juniper 16927, born 
Feb. 17; e, Abbeycombe Fabian 15561, d. 46500 Abbeycombe Gloria by TittleshaU 
Arravale 13952. 

1289 R.H.—-SIR Gtjy Hambung. Baet., Rookery Park, Yoxford, for Yoxford Royal 11th. 

H.C.—1293. C.—1286. 1287. 

Class 176* —Bed PoU Cows, in-milk, horn m or before 1929. 

1307 1. & Champion.*—^L ady Lobee, lieonardslee, Horsham, for 43518 Hyders Coral, 
bom Dec. 18,1929, calved April 26,1935, bred by Mrs. C. N. Dyer, Hyders, Crawley; 
e. Gresham Warrior 14142, d. 40371 Sporle Reflecting Coral by Necton Minister 13880, 

1295 H.-— HiS MAJESTY THE EiNG, Sandringham, for 32960 Neeton Daffodil, bom Sept. 18, 
1923, calved June 9, 1935, bred by Harvey Mason, Neeton, Swafiham: s. b^ham 
Armistice 11410, d. 26401 Neeton Dolores by Shrewsbury 10489. 

1805 III.—Mbs. M. L. GRiFFtTE, Little Hallingbury Park, Essex, for 37525 Grundisburgh 
Ruby, bom Sept* 30,1926, calved April 24, 1935, bred by Lord^Cranworth, Grundis- 
burg^, Suffolk; s. Gresham Mainstay 13030, d. 30687 Assington Diamond by Melton 
Pstsper 11740. 

1309 R.N.—^Walter Scbzkgeour, Wissett Hall, Haleswoith, for Wissett Nohesueh. 
H.O.—1297. C.—1304. 

Class 177. —Bed PoU Cows or Heifers, in-milk, horn in 1930, 1931 or 1932.* 
^ 1314 1.—C. H. CEABir, Gatwick Farm, Upper Gatton, Reigate, for 44519 Abbeycombe 
I Fatsia, bom Feb. 20,1930, calved June 15, 1935, bred by J. G. Gray, Coombe Abbey, 
Coventry; a. Abbeycombe Cockspur 14397, d. 34980 Upton Sally by Sudboume 
Berryman 12843. 

1319 n.—8ia Gey Hambmeg, Bart., Rookery Park. Yoxford, Suffolk, for 50612 Yoxford 

♦ Beryl 4th, bom April 30,1932, calved June 11,1935; e. Abbeycombe Drake 14H7, 
d. 27962 Enepp Beml by Haiefield Bestman 10999. 

/X318 in.— Mbs. M. L. GBUnffTH, Little Hallingbuxy Park, Essex, for 45360 Hallingbury 
Ruby, bom March 10, 1980, calved March 21, 1935 ; s. White HiU Hunter 14719, 
d. 37525 Grundisburgh R,uby by Gresham Mainstay 13080. 

1313 R.N.—Sm WOOBMAK Bitbbibgb, Bart., Cisswood, Lower Beeding, Horsham, for 
Snepp Prlmala 3rd. 

H.C.—1315,1327. 0.-1316,1317. 

Class i7S.— PoU Heifers, bom in 1933. 

1329 I. & R.K. for Champion.*—Lx.-COB. R. C. Batt, O.B.B., M-V-O., Gresham Hall, 
Norwich, tor 51463 Gresham Madeira Srd, bom Feb. 25; s. Lichfield Red Rover 
14983, d. 36400 Ridgeway Madeira by Drinkstone Monarch 12585. 

1832 11.—J. G. GRAY, Coombe Abbey, Coventry, for 51223 Delamere Marone, bom Feb. 
18, bred by W. G. Olegs, Abbey Wood, Delamere, Noribwich; a. ^en Springs 
Quaker 15894, d. 45725%rsden Marza by Usssdm Mars 13501- 
1331 u!.—C. H, Geare, Gatwick Farm, Upper Gatton, Reigate, for Hashes Maud ifith 
62068, bom Feb. 6, bred by Sherrlff d: Sons, Welwyn Garden, Herts.; e. White Hill 
Tally Ho 15521, d. 41951 Hashes Maud 4th by mdirn HiU Artist 2nd 13973: 

1836 RJI.—Stbarx Pabb, Hirton Lodge, Ipswich, for Foxsarth Belia 2nd. 

H.C.—1883. d.—1328. 

ClHSS 179.— Bed PoU Heifers, bom in 1934. 

1347 I.—Gtcart Paul, Hirton Lodge, Ip^ch, for 53922 Hirton Rnrallst, bom Msroh 2 ; 

a. Gresham Magnet 14904, d. 39731 Hirton Rue ^ Bredfield Pedlar 2nd 1S313. 

1839 n.—His Majesty Tbe Hieg, Sand^ham, for 54449 Royal Iris, bom Feb. 8; a* 
Hatton Faber 14151, d. 82960 Neeton I^odu by MaTham Armisttoe 11410. 

1840 m.—SIR WOOBKAE Bbrbibgb, Bart., Oisffwood, Lower Beediog, Horsham, for 
52906 Beeding Eva, bom Jan. 7; a. Hyders Gauntlet Fire 16135, dV 46485 Yoxford 
Eva Srd ^ Yoxford OhaUenger 14389. 

1343 B.H.—Sir Guy Hahbxjeg, Bart., Rookery Park, Yoxiord, Suffolk, for Yoxford 
, Maxis , 5th. 

H.C.—1846. 0.-1338. 

1275,1825,1347 Cup.*—STUART PAtTii, for Hirton Drako* Klrton Clarot and Hirton BuraUst. 
1288, 1316, 1317, R.N. for Cup.*—J. G. GRAY, for Abheycombe Juniper, Abbeyoomhe 
Flora and Abbeyeombe Heyday. 

* Obampibn Ptise of 25 given by the Red PoU Oaitle Society lor tbe best Cow or Heifer. 
* Prizes driven by the Red PoU Cattle Society. 

* ^ ** Henham^* Silver ChaUew Gup idven through the Red PoU Cattle Society for 
; the best group of one BuU wd two uows or Heifeis, bred by BxhibitQr. 

XT ' ' 



lygii Ateards o/ Live Stode Frizes at Neuxas&e, 1935. 

Blue Albions.^ 

r\g« 180.—Blue AUnon BvUa, hom in or before 1933. 

1360 L & Otempion.*—C. H. G00DWI5, Boro Fields, Walton-(m-Trrat, Bi^n-on-Twnt, 
lOT SnuSSone Baron W 47 . boni Ang. 8, 1930, bred by W. B. 
stone, Bnrton-on-Treat; s. Snarestone Jester 1799, tf. Snarestone Creole 10660 oy 

1349^^^The Shrabberies, Snarestone, Bnrton-on-T^t, tor Snarestone 
General 2041, bom April 23,1933; 8, Snarestone Jester 1799, d. Snarestone Dachess 
9th 12370 bv Barton Jnde 2nd 1183. ^ • 

1351 Zll.-^ESBLES Hbnby WEBSTER, Ivonbrook Farm, Grange MiU, Derw, for won- 
Guardsman 2007, bom Jan. 12, 1933; s. Wlntboipe Major 1979, d. Ivonbroolc 
Model 12736. 


Class 18i«— Bltie Albicn BuU$, born in 1934. 

1352 L G: B.H. for CiiaittpIon.^JOHS BASSETT, Hill Top Farm, Ashover, Derijyslto, for 
Asherblne Dairyman 21051, bom April 28; s. Mount Martinstown 1909, d, Asherblue 
Barton 12534 by Barton Alderman. 

1357 n.— €. H. Goodwin, Boro Fields, Walton-on-Trent, Bnrton-on-Trent, tor Magna 
Maidr 2nd, bom Jan. 26, bred by J. H. Davies, Eectoiy Farm, Appleby Mam, 
8. Mam Bob Shid 1895, d. Mam Molly 2nd 11^ by Heather 

1354 in.— T. H. Oaidebbane, The Hall, Stow Maries, Chelmsford, for Stow Bine Boy, 

- 

499. 

1356 B.H.—W. E. Geoves, The Shmbberies, Snarestone, Bnrton-on-Trent, tor Saare- 
. stone Blnger. 


Class 182.—Blue Albion Cowa or Heifers^ bom in or before 1932. 

1359 I. & Gha]nplbB.^W. E. GiiOVik, The Shmbberies, Snarestond, Burton-on-Tre^, ^ i 
bn: Konst Croess Srd 12782> bom Ang. 11, 1929, calved May 2, 1935, bred by T. H. / 
Swire ds Sons, Moimt Farm, Noitoi^-Hales, M^ket Dia^n; s. Mount Fearless 
1731, d. 'Mfiiopt CiocQS 2nd 9598. 

1358 iXe —T. H. Caxdbbbank, The Stow Maries, Chelmsford, tor Stow Doreen 13270, 

Ikan Jan. 6,1932, calved Mhy 1,1935; a. Stow Whats Wanted 1969, d. Stow Countess 
11522 by Bioomhill Threshold 499. 

1361 in,—C. H. Goodwin, Boro Fields, Walton-on-Trent, Burton-on-Trent, for Eileen 
2nd of Grossfields 12389, bom in Ang. 1930, calved May 30,1935. 

1360 B.1I.—W. E. Gxoveb, tor Pstienee of Snarestone. 


Class 183. —Blue Albion Heifers, bom in 1933. 

1365*1.—John Basseit, Hill Top Farm, Ashover, Derbyshire, for Asherblue Primrose 
12994, bom Apzil 10; 8. Asherblue Clansman 1829, d. Asherblue Blossom 10026 by 
Hottil John 335. 

1364 n^-^OEN Bassett, tor Asherblue Margaret 12990, bom June 28; s. Asherblue 
Clansman 1829, d. Mount Margaret 131 by Mount Goalkeeper 1049. 

1367 m.— Charles henry Webster, ivonbrook Fann, Grange Mill, Derby, tor Ivon- 
brook Poppy 13112, bom Jan. 11; e. Winthorpe Major 1979, d. Ivonbrook Tulip 12736* 

1368 B.E.— C. H. Goodwin, Boro Fields, Walton-on-Trent. Burton-on-Trent, for Jean 
2ad of Grossfields. 


Glass 184.— Blua Albion Heifers, bom in 1934. 

1368 X. & B.K. for Cham^on,*— JOHN Bassett, Hill Top Farm, Ashover, Derbyshire, for 
Asherblue Tulip, bom Feb. 20; s. Mount Martinstown 1909, d. Asherblue Bella 2nd 
by Ajdierblae Giftnfflme,n 1829. 

1370 H.— CHApaLES Henry Webster, Ivonbrook Farm, Grange Mill, Derby, for Ivonbrook 
Daisy 2ud, bom June 15; #. Ivonbrook Emperor 2005, d. Ivonbrook Betty. 

1369 in.—W. E. Glover, The Shrubberies, Snarestone, Buztou-on-l^ent, for Promise 
of Snarestone, bom May 24; e. Snarestone Viking 1953. 


* £75 towards these Priaes were given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society. 

^^Peapetaai Silver Ohaliei^ Cup given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society tot the beat 

* Bdspgtod SBver Challenge Clip givmi by the Blue Albion Cattle Society for the bea ' / 

Cow m Heifur* 


Atoarda of Live Stode Prizes at NeteeasSe, 1935. 


British Friesians. 

The letters P,I, after ihe name of an animal indicate that such animal 

is of pure imported Friesian (Holland) or South African blood. 

Unless otherwise stated the numbers refer to the British Friesian Herd Book, 

Glass 185.— British Friesian Bulls, bom in or before 1932.^ 

1373 I., £20^Hodqe Bros., Wyddlal Biiry, Buntingford, for Terling Hatrix 41339, bom 
Jan. 2, 1982, bied by Lord Bayleigpi, The Bury, Hatfield Peverel: s, Terling (imp. 
1922) Marthns 21538, d, Terling Triz 14th 110764 bv Bunninald Haeayemairschaap 
7699 P,I. 

1377 n., £15 .~Albebt W^ghxmak, Middle Herrington Farm, Snnderland, for Herrington 
liingman 39149 P.Z., bom April 24, 1931; 8, Moordale Ambassador 31655 P.I., d. 
Dennistoun Lady Oolantha 125862 by Bladen Lord Verwachting 13233 P.I. 

1371 HI.* £10.—^F. W. Gilbert, The Manor, Ghellaston, Derby, for Glen Bushranger 2ncl 
40509, bom May 10, 1932, bred by Arthur Allen, Ghesterblade, Shepton Msillet; 
8, Glen Bruce 37381, d. Bowerchalke Bud 50892 by Glen Tamos 9755. 

1874 R.N.—Malcolbe MoIlohbre, Gartside Farm, Thomtonhall, Lanarkshire, for Kintyre 
Thorn. 

Class 186.— British Friesian Bulls, bom on or between Jcmuary 1 and 
June ZO, 1933. 

1878 I.» Champ^lon* & Champion.*—G. B. Bapcurfb, Pool Bank, Tarvln, Chester, for 
Saracens General 42889 P.I., horn Feb. 4, brra by J. £. I^son, Bosh Court, 
Wallingford; s. Saracens Meibloem Don 88073 P.I., d, Henboiy Inetty Polly 105860 
P.I. by Wycltoor Frits 7215 P.I. 

1379 n.—A lbert Wbiobiican, Middle Herrington Farm, Sunderland, for Herrington 
Hevis 42339, bom Feb. 14: 8, Bute Lygou 32409 P.I., d. Drum Laveiick 126062 6y 
Douneside Masterpiece 19835. 

Glass 187.— British Friesian SuUs, bom on or betioeen Jtdy I and 
December 31, 1933. 

1884 I. £e R.Na lor Champion.*—A lbert WEightmae, Middle Herrington Farm, Sunder¬ 
land, for Herrli^on Hatsumer Keptune 42331 P.Z., bom Sept. 26; s, Saracens Dennis 
38055 P.X., d, Herrington Hatsumer 117196 P.I. by Wychnor Jan 24645 P.L 

1381 H.—D. A. MaoLbekae, Bahnachiee, Inverness, for Balmaehree Borman 41559, 
bom Hot. 20 ; BalmachreB Hero 33767, d, Dell Duchess 155538 by Commieston 
Harry 35609. 

1880 ZXL—Bbebsx B. HAXL. Hales Hal], Market Drayton, tor Bonnistoun Lord Tratloe 
41971, bom Aug- 23,.bred Mrs. McEendrick, Ciaigends, Dennistoun; s. Moordale 

Ambassador 81555 p,I., d, 2>ennistoun Mag^ Bose 70400 by Knebworth Imperator 
10081. 

1385 R.N.—Albert WhiGBTBUE, for Herringtoii Hokoma. 

Glass 188.— British Friesian Btdls, bom on or, between January 1 and 
June 30, 1934. 

1394 I.* R.R. for Champion** R«ir. for Champion** Sa Ohami^on.*—T he Trobtei^ qv Sze 
AT. kfi'njL'm w. MaoRobbbt, Bart.» Doun^ide, Tarland, Abwdeenshfxe, for Donnealde 
Renaehlo 43885, bom Feb. 21: s. Lochlands Brljper 29237 P J., 4. Dopnoside Becula 
6 th 145896 by Douneside Masterpiece 19885. 

1888 H.—F. W. GILBERT, The Manor, Cihellaston, Derby, for Onlton Glossy Boy 44517, 
bom April 15, bred by A. G. Mobbs, Swavesey Lodge, Oulton, Lowestoft; «. Terling 
Marksman 39787* d, Oulton Glossy 140164 Oulton (imp. 1922) OfBicer 21127. 

189$ XH.—The Trcsxbbs of Sir Alaspaxei W. Ma.oEobert, Bart., for Douneside 
Aposlle 43888, bom Feb. 20; s. Lochlands B^per 29237 P.I.* d. Douneside Albert's 
kOn^ 145890 5y DouBMi^ Masterpiece 19885. 

1886 R.H.—G. J. Oaddbt, Manor House, Bgham* Surrey, for LairfOrd Korman. 

Class 189.— British Friesian BuUs, bom on or between July 1 and 
December 31, 1934. 

1407 X.—Bertram Parkrtboh, OreskMd HaR, Arthington* Leeds; for GreskMd Pel Beatty 
2nd 43687, bom July 28; s. Oresk^d Enierke Beat^ 35565 P J., d. Golf Datrymida 
2 nd 187142 GoU Mard«:i 82791. 

1401 H.—Clefforp W. H. Glossop, M.P., The Lund Dairies, Bramwith Hall, INmeaster, 
for Terling Torment 44989, bom July 18, bred by Lord Raylelcdi, The HatiBMd 
Peverel: a. Terling Huntsman 86607* d. Tmding Torch 4^d 12X888 by Tmng (imp. 
1922) Marthus 21588. _ - . ; '' 

* PiiaeB givm.by the Biiti^ Friesian SOofefey., ' . ; 

* Ciiampi^ Prize of £10 ^ven by Ihe British Friesian Cattle Sodety for the best Bull. 

•The *^AB5rford” Silver Ohalienge Tro:i^hy given through.the Bxite Friedaa Cattle 

Society for the best BuU. .. 

^ven through the British Frlesi^ Cattle 




Ixsiv Awdfis cf Live Stoc^ Prizes <it NewcasUef 1935. 

1899 in.—A. J. Ce®bd, Goldicote House, Sfcrettprdjii-Avoj. 

48529 P.I., born July 1, bred by F. T7. Gilbert, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby ; e. 

Burika 35865 rX, d, Tyneside Joukje 111114 P.I. Inf Locblands Eijpmag 
Hollander 20778 PJ. 

1406 BJf.—T hb Trustees op Snt alasdajb W. MAoEobeet, Bart., Douneside, Tarland, 
Aberdeenshire, for Doune^de Triumph. 

Class 190 .—BrUish Friesian Cotos, in-calf J- 

1415 1.—^T. S. Gladstone, Marceiy Flatts, Xanchester, Co. Durham, for Dlgnlt I^gie 
135916, bom June 11, 1929 ; ». Westonhall Johan 3rd 33625, d. Dignit Lon^y Lass 
w Herrington Bradbury 17343. ■ ^ ™ ^ 

1417 n.—S b Tribes op Sir Alasdjjr W. MAoBobrbt, Bart, Dou^aide. Tarlan^ 
Aberdeenshire, for Douneside Beoula 5th 145894, bom toe 4, 198^ a. Douneside 
Masterpiece 19885, d. Dounerfde Becula 70586 ftp Douneride Hatsumerschaap 
18719 P.I. 

1412 HL—A. j. Cured, Goidicote House, Stratford-on-Avon, for Hawthorn Katja 117076, 




i g^en by the British Frie^ Oatife Society, 

*j^TBapidp Mbe of £10 given by the British Friesian Cattle Sociwy 


for the best Ootr 
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Class 194.— British Friesian Heifers^ horn on or between January 1 and 
June 30y 1933. 

1454 I.—G. B. Uadompfe, Pool Bank, Tarvin, Chester, for Tarvln Apple Blossom 183732, 
bom March 1; s. Tarvin Janke’s Mairschaap 33525 P.I., d. Tarvm Sweetbriar 141880 
by Tarvin <imp. 1922) Mazeppa 21507. 

1455 II,—Albert Weiohtman, Middle Herrington Farm, Sunderland, for Herrington 
Narcissi 179296, bom March 9: a. Eerrhigton Initialed 34407, d. CheU^ton Evelyn 
134848 by Thurston Karel 3rd 32005 P-I. 

1466 III.—Albbrt ■Weightman, for Herrington Naressa 179298, bom March 16; s, 
Herrington Inxtialad 34407, d. Herrington Ism 127892 by Herrington Grandee 31189. 

1453 H.N.— ^F. W. Gilbert, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Chellaston Dotterell. 

Class 195.— British Friesian Heifers^ horn on or between July 1 and 
December 31, 1933. 

1458 I.—^W. Curtis & Son, Berwick Manor, Rainham, Essex, for Barwyke Zonda 
Sigporineita 174788, bom July 7 ; s. Gilston Zonda’s Lodewijk 34267 P.I., d. Qilston 
Ceres Signorinetta 3rd 116374 by Gilston Ceres 9731. 

1460 II.— The Trustees of Sir Alasdair W. MacHobert. Bart., Douneside, Tarland, 
Aberdeenshire, for Douneside Laura 177402, bom Oct. 3; s. Douneside Benefactor 
3rd 38831, d. Douneside Lascella 155744 by Lochlands Bij^r 29237 P.l. 

1461 111.—Albert Weightman, Middle Herrington Farm, Sunderland, for Herrington 
Noranay 179318, born Sept. 16 ; s. Herrington Initialad 34407, d. Herrington Hog¬ 
manay 117212 by Wychnor Jan 24645 P.l. 

1462 R.N.—Albert Weightuan, for Herrington Norma. 

H.C.—1457, 1459. 


Class 196. —British Friesian Heifers, bom on or between January 1 and 
June 30, 1934.^ 

1469 1.—G. B. Habcliffe, Pool Bank, Tarvin, Chester, for Tarvin Unison 2nd 194870, 
^ bom Jan. 14 ; s. Tarvin Janke’s Mairschaap 88525 P.I., d- Tarvin Unison 161892 by 

Tarvin (imp. 1922) Mazeppa 21507. 

1470 II.— Albert Weightman, Middle Herrington Farm, Snnderland, for Herrington 
Olive 190270, bom Jan. 4: s. Saracens Dennis 38055 PJ., d. Abberton Mayflower 
78054 by Abberton Hero 19139. 

1466 IIL— THE Trustees of Sir Alasbaib W. MaoEobert, Bart., Douneside, Tarland, 
Aberdeenshire, for Douneside Petunia 188474, bom Feb. 19; a. Dennistoun Jeringa 
38811, d^ Dounesi^ Primula 2nd 155754 by Douneside Hairpiece 19835. 

1467 H.N,—G. B. Babclipfe, for Tarvin Akke. 

H.€.—1463,1464,1468, 1471. 


ClBSS 197 .—British Friesian Heifers, bom an or between July I and 
December 31,1934,* 

1475 1.—'The Trustees of Sir Alasdaib W. MaoEobeet, Babt., Douneside, Taidand, 
Aberdeenshire, for Douneside Elma End 188454, bom July S * a. Lochlands Bdiper 
29237 P.I.. d. Douneside Eva 103996 by Hache A]^o 22925 P.I. 

1477 n.—ALBERT Weightman, Middle Hendngton Farm, Sunderland, for Herrington 
Hatsumer Oblige 190260 P.X., bom Sep^ 4: a. Saracens Dennis 38055 PJ., d, Heiadng- 
, ton Hatsumer’s Janet 137716 P.i: 6i/%ychnor Jan 24645 PX 

1472 m.— John Crrestison, Orossveggate, Mibogavie, for Crossveggate Dairymaid 
187914, bom July 14; a. Oliflord-chambeis luad 40217, Croasveggate Beatess 
185036 ^ Glentanar Beatus 28629. 

1476 B.II.'j. B. Upson, Bush Court, Wallingford, for Saracens Xeililo6m.4th. 

H.C.—^1478. 

1454, 1468, 1469 Gold Medal* 4 b Trophy.*—G, B. Badolcrfe, for Tartin Apple Blossom, 
Tarvin Tess 2nd and Tarvin Unison 2nd. 

1419, 1442, 1447 B.N. for Gold Medal.*—WiLMAM TURNER, for Hawtho^ Norma, Haw¬ 
thorn Ornament and Hawthorn Portia. 

1S94, 1466, 1475 R.N. for Trophy.’—THE TRUSTEES OF SIR AMSDAIR W. MaoBObert, 
Bart., for Douneside Benaehie, Douneside Petunia and Douneside Elma 2nd. 

Speeials.*—I., 28, Albert Weightman ; H.* T. E. Gladstone. 

. * Priz^, except Fourth, given by the British FriesiaB Cattle Society. .. 

* (Sold Medal given by the Biitii^ Friesian Cattle Society for the best yea&y of three 

CkmorHeifem. ^ro h enb 

of So^TAfrica for best group of three British Fxiesians, bred by Exhibitor. 

Special Prizes given, by toe Northumberland ^d Durham; County Agrieultura 
to Members of those Societies lesidl^ or Occupying land in toe Counties of 

Northumberland or Durbam lor most points awarded In a combinatiKm of entries in ilm 

Briiiah Friesian Classes. 
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Ayrshires. 

Class 198.— Ayrshire Bulls, horn before May 1, 1933. 

14S2 1.— U, M. Bezd, The Glen Farm, Falkirk, for Lessnessoek Humanity 32263, bom 
Jan. 8, 1932, bred by A. W. Montgomerie. Lessnessoek, Ochiltree; s. lessnessoek 
Sunny Jim 28437, d. Lessnessoek Hnghina 6th 1815 by Lessnessoek Newmarket 23947. 
1481 H.—IiBSUE K. Osmond, Netherwood Dairy Farm, Bradley, Grimsby, for Auchen* 
brain Display 32429, born Dec. 29, 1931, bred by David Wallace, Auchenbrain, 
Manchline, Ayzshiie: s. Lyonston Douglas 25766, d. Auchenbrain Dandy 15th 11882 
by Bigg Jupit^ 19483. 

1479 w. Gbebnsbields, Clover Top, North Grindon, Sunderland, for Lalgh 
Tarbeg HIght Patrol 33094, bom Jan. 10, 1932, bred by George Connell, Laigh Tarbeg, 
Oehiltree; c. Laigh Tarbeg Lucky Star 30057, d. Laigh Tarbeg Dark Girl 2nd 22139 
by Lessnessoek Fanner 26334. 

1480 R.H.—^JoHN Logan, Beauchamps, Wyddial, Buntingford, for Beauchamps Bursary. 

Class 199.— Ayrshire BvXLs, bom on or after May 1, 1933. 

1486 X.— Ebhott Pedigeee STOCK FARMS, Felton, Northumberland, for Lessnessoek 
Naphtha 34514, bom Ang. 24,1933, bred by A. W. Montgomerie, Lessnessoek, Ochil- 
«. Lessnessoek Sunny Jim 28457, d. Picken*8 Nannie 3689 by Netherton Mazeppa 

1491 H.—A. W* Moittqomxbib, Westbnm Farm, Cambuslang, for Barboigh Radio 35828, 
bom Jan. 15, 1934, bred by Alexr. Watson, Barboigh, Maucbline; s. Lessnessoek 
Banger 80378, d. Barboigh I^fty 7th 24708 by Hill Speculation 26908. 

1490 in.'—JAMES Howzb di Sons, Muirside, Dumfries, for Grange Capture 35064, bom 
Feb. 11, 1984, bred by John Slater, Grange, Kirkcudbright; a. Howie's iSticb and 
Bare 25901, d. Grange Tibbie 15th 26093 by Grange Eclipse 27690. 

1485 B.N.—James A. 0. Davies, Middle Brunton, Gosforih, NewcasGe-on-Tyne, for 
Xiessnessook Bitnmen. 

H.C.-~1488. C.—1484. 

Class 209a.— Ayrshire Cows^ bom on or before May 1, 1932, 

1502^1., Champion Champlon.^OHN N. Decmmond, Bargower, Hurlford, Ayrshire, 
for Bargower Prineess 40th 24683, bom Jan. 13, 1929, ^Ived June 23, 1936^#! 
g^^wer Brij^idler 28441, d. Bargower Princess 7th 7640 by lUggfoot Paymaster ^' 

GiKBEN8 HlE i» i)8 , Ovcr-the-Hill, Houghton’le-Spiing, Co. Durham, for 
Craim^oftl^ueumbBT Sth 31407, ^xn March 10, 1930, calved June 12, 1935, bred 
by Gaprge D^op, Gzaigzaploch, Castle Dougl^; a. Meikle Knox Premier 25695. 

^ »• 5»igr»p}ocb Cucumber 4th 7164 by Craigraploch Moneymusk 25050. 

Champion.*—A. <fc A. Kiskpateicz, Barr, Sanquhar, for Bar Negress 
29^4, bom Dec, 11, 1929, calved June 26, 1985; $. Lyonston Broon Bun 28367 
J^njta 7206 by Sandhill Flashlight 21331.* ^ 

Nether Craig, Kilmarnock, for Lesserllun Thrill 2nd 
^522, bom April ^1^0, c^ved Jmae 16,1935, bred by Thomas B. McGregor, Leaser- 
® Topmost 26276, d. Lesseriinn Thora 2nd 96321 

1604^Mq.WgiM L. Bast Caimweil, Stranraer, tor Caimweil Brownie 2nd. 

(Hess ^b. —Ayrskire Oows, in-calf, bom on or before May 1, 1932. 

LA M. for Champlou.*—J ambs Howie A Sons, Muirside. Dumfries, for 

rSZ 5rH? Sept. 27, 1931 : a. Howie's Orange Pip 29892, d. Howie's 

^ MiUantae Better Stlu 25796. ^ ^ * Jiowie s 

J Southcote Grange Farm, Beading, for Hartburn Rena sasqo 

tonKeb.^, im bred by T. Slater, ESabum, Kirk<n^TteM rTHartbiSS 

Bjno,w« 5th 


CatHe Herd BohK 

Sly®* AynhJw C>m Mai Bo<*: , 
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1522 V.—B. SiLLABS & Son, Ickham Court, Canterbury, for lekham Bessie 14th 49683, 
bom Dec. 8, 1931; e. Ickham Foundation 27011, d. Ickham Stylish Daisy 19894 
by Gieenan Masterpiece 25828. 

1494 B.N.—John CIiAIIH, Dunrod Farm, InverMp, for Dnnrod Jessica Srd. 

H.0.~1603, 1505,1520, 1524. C.—1493,1509,1519,1523. 


Class 201a. —Ayrshire Heifers, in-milk, b&m after May 1, 1932, a 7 td before 

May 1, 1933.1 

1527 L—Aieninper Cochrane, Nether Craig, EHmamock, for Sulrlaught Wllmal 
50661, bom Oct. 20,1932, calved June 18,1985, bred by James Chalmers, Muirlaught, 
Saltcoats; a. Muirlaught Prince 26958, d. Muirlaught Betsy ^d 28762 by Muiziau^t 
Dan 23091. 

1540 n.—^A. W. Montgohebxe, Westbum Farm, Cambuslang, Glasgow, for Lessnessock 
Fiona 54486, bom Sept. 7,1932, calved June 22,1985 ; a. South Craig Winalot 30014, 
d. Lessnessock Favourite 4th 23616 by Auchenbrain Yeoman 22785. 

1536 III.—^A. & A. KntHPATRiCH, Barr, Sanqiihar, for Barr Queenie 53709, bom July 7, 
1932, calved June 80,1985; a. Barr Here Goes 24536, d. Barr Hetty 94806 by Drumsule 
Gaiety 18250. 


Class 201b. —Ayrshire Heifers, in-calf, horn after May 1, 1932, and before 

May 1, 1933.1 

1545 I.—^Wtndhah T. Vint, Thom Cottage, 'Wroot, Doncaster, for MUlantae Gipsy Girl 
53037, bom Jan. 13,1933, bred by John Johnstone, Millantae, Lockerbie; a. Millantae 
Masterprlnt 32175, d. MiUantae Meg Merriless 29600 by Eowallan Mtato 26190. 

1539 II.—^A. W. Montgomerie, Westbum Farm, Cambuslang, Glasgow, for Lessnessock 
Cora Linn 2nd 54483, bom Nov. 9, 1982: a. South Craig Broon Bun 29982, d. Less¬ 
nessock Cora Linn 29544 by Holehouse Investment 28500. 

1548 111.—B. SiLLARS Son, Ickham Court, Canterbury, for lekham Carol 7ih 49692, 
bom Aug^. 14, 1932; a. Ickham Foundation 27011, d. Ickham Carol Srd 19865 by 
Greenan Masterpiece 25328. 

1531 IV.—Bobert Dalzxel, Bue, Auldgirth, for Rue Gwen, bom Nov. 24, 1932; a. 




1534 R.ir.— Trevor Greenshtelds, Over-the-Hill, Houghton-le-Spring, lor Over the 
Hill WInkipop. 

H.O.—1532,1537. 0.—1526,1541. 


Class 2Xy%*’~~‘Ayrshire Heifers, born on or after May 1, 1933. 

1655 X.^A. W. Montgomerie, Westbum Farm, Cambuslang, Glasgow, for Westbum 
Hiss Marjory, bom Dec. 20, 1933, bred by Wilson <k Montgomerie, Westbum, 
Cambuslang: a. Bargenoch Blue Ribbon 31923, d. Mosside Miss Marjory 85097 by 
Mosside First Aid 27740. 

1557 IL—Wvnbham T. Tint, Thom Cottage, Wroot, Doncaster, for WhltehlU Della 
61865, bom Deo. 27, 1933, bred by Jmm Smith, WhitehUl, Ochiltree, Ayrshire: 
a. Willoxton Measure 81542, d, WhitehUl Bna 2nd 88251 by South Craig Specialist 
28155. 

1551 in.— A. B. Howie, B«hott Brocks, Felton, Morpeth, for Brooks Jenny 4tli 57852, 
bom May 24, 1933: a.. Howie's Follow After 29887, d. Brocks Jenny 2nd 19497 by 
Douglas Hall Speculatiou 18566. 


1553 R.K.— John Logan, Beauchamps, Wyddial, Buntingford, for Beauchamps Axure. 
H.O.—1647,1649. 0.-1648,1652. 

Bpeolals.^!., £8, BSHOTT Pepigreb Stoch Farms ; n., £5, in., £8, divided between 
A. B., HowxE and Trevor Grbenseirlps. 


Gnernseys. 

H\B.-^Vnless o&tervdse staAed Ihe numbers refer to ^ MngU^ Cfuemsey 

Herd Book* 

Class 303. — Guernsey Btdis, bom in or before 1932. 

1560 X., Champion* & Champlon.^W. DttneeIiS, Femhill Park, V^ndsor Forest, for 
Fernhttl Robert 5th 7795, fawn and white, bom Apiril 28,1929; a. Hindhead Robert 
6 th 5847, d. 14281 Downe Fleur de Yimleia by Valentine's Honour of the Passes 3826. 

/ * Prizes given by the Ayrshire Oattie Herd Book Society. 

• Special Prizes ^ven by the Northumberland and Durham County Agriradtural 
So^^tlea to Members of those Societies resic^ or occupying Sand in the Counties of 
Northumberland or Xhuham for most points awarded in a combination of entries in the 

jjlk i 

* Champion Prize of £5 ^yen by the Bngliah Guernsey Cattle Soidety for the best Bull. 
■*' The Chtehill '* Silvm Clbllenge Cup given by the Smglish Gtzumw Cattle Socde# for 

■ thebest^BuD. ■ ■■ 
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1559 ILr-CAPT. COSMO BoooLAS, Hawlby, Newbw, ®®y 

Irom May 20, 1929, bred by B. F. J. Torode, Castel, Guernsey: s. Dairyman 5tii 
dee TallM 54^ P.S., d. 22892 P.S. Medora of La Houguette bv Governor of Myrtle 

1662^m!^]D5jra^. Locke Kutg, Brooklands, Weybridge, for Shiwa Cherle’s Quickly 
Lad 9511, fawn and white, bom May 1,1932; «. Shiwa Primrose Lad’s Quickly 7619, 
26058 IV3^B Cherie by H^oria’s Sequel Slogan 4845 P.S. 

1558 B.II.^Mbs. JoiM K. Basteson, Lucas Green Manor, West End, Chobham, Surrey, 
for Athene's Lad. 

H.O.—1664. C.—1663. 

Class 204 «—Chiermey BttUs^ born in 1933. 

1665 U B.E. for Champion^ & B.N. for Champion.^—W. DpEBis, Fe^l Park, Windsor 
Forest, for Beings Kismet 10022, fawn and white, bom April 15, bred by Mrs. E. 
Howe, Bealings, Suflolk; s. Benhall Vice President 7959, d» 19529 Bealhigs Biose 
7th by Baymond of the Cfaiteret 2nd 3783. 

1566 n.— Brio H. Bose, Leweston Manor, Sherborne, Doreet, for Lewwton Hose Lad 6th 
10529, fawn and white, bom July 3; s. Leweston Bose Lad 7790, d. 29320 Lady 
Baker of La Bue by Sam of Le Fort 4409 P.S. 

1567 B.H.— Caet. Fbazcs: Scewab, Kingdeld, Fenton, Carlisle, for Klngfield Slogan of 
Vimlera. 


Class 205 .—Ouemsey bom in 1934. 


1576 I.—MBs. J. SUTCMEEB PTMAS, Norsebury, Sutton 
Bohert 11th 10744, fawn and little white, bom May 3, 

Park, Windsor Forest; s. Femhill Bobert 5th 7795, d. 

' Desmond 4263- 

1577 n.-'liEic H. Bose, Leweston Manor, Sherborne, Dorset, for Leweston Golden Sequel 
2Bd 11193, fawn and white, bom March 17; s. Golden Tip’s Sequel 2nd 8168, d. 
16953 Bosey of Goodnestone 11th by Slogan de Bon Espoir 4317. 

1579 HI,—CART. L. Begikald Waup, Bradley Court, Ghieveley, Newbury, for Bradley 
Maggie Sid's Slogan 10943, fawn and white, bom Aug. 4; a. Bradley Miss Maggie’s 
Slogaii 8800, d. 39396 Bradley Maggie 3rd by Firebrand of Marsh Close 8088. 


Scotney, Hants., for Fernhlll 
bred by W. Dunkels, Femhill 
18813 Femhill Bose by Murrell 


1570 BJS.— Gapx. Cosmo Douglas, Hazelby, Newbury, for Bosie’s Souvenir de Vimiera. 
8.0.-1578. 0.—1589. 


Class 206 .—Gfuemsey Cows, in-mUh, bom in or before 1930. 

. 1583 !•« Champion* A Champion.*—W. Dvnkjsis, Femhill Park, Windsor Forest, for 
28077 Fernhlll Bose 2nd, lawn and white, bom March 28, 1928, calved Apiil 24, 
1935; «. Hindhead Bobert 6th 5847, d. 18818 Femhill Bose Murrell Desmond 4263. 
1589 XL— Cabl Holmes, Glover Top Farm, Godicote, Hitchin, for 32102 Dairy Queen 
of Glover Top, fawn and white, bom Nov. 3,1929, calved March 27, 1935 ; a. Victor 
of Les Gxantea 5818, d. 29544 Dairy Nellie’s Queen by Chaimantes Loyal 4735 P.S. 
1591 ni.-^ABL Holmes, for 31489 Hay Bose of Clover Top, fawn and white, bom Aug. 
2, 1929, calved April 23, 1935 ; a. May Bose Chemb of the Spurs 7729, d. 29547 
princess of Less Bues Prairies by Chieftain of the Glen 8959 P.S. 

1581 B,B.— Gapt. Cosmo Douglas, Hazelby, Newbury, for Hazelby Sunshine. 

H.G.— 1586,1593. C.—1590. 


Class 207 .—(htemsey Com or Eeifera, bom in 1931 or 1932.^ 

1598 I^W'. Dueeels, Femhill Park, Windsor Forest, tor 35901 Femhill Bose 5th, fawn 
end white, bom April 20, 1931, calved May 2, 1935: a. Lavender's Slogan of La 
Hougw 7889, d. 28077 Femhill Bose 2nd by Hindhead Bohert 6th 6847. 

1602 n.—C am Holmes, Clover Top Farm, Codicote, Hitchin, for 38484 Bosey of Good- 
nestone 62nd, fawn and white, bom Feb. 1,1932, calved June 23,1935, bred by Lord 

L nosey’s Slogan 3rd of Goodnestone 
- ^ Goodnestone 49tii Honoria’s Advocate 6286. 

1609 OL—Yoap, Peter’s Fann, Lacock, Chippenham, for 38X37 Peter's Jennette, 


28.1931. cs^ved Juw 10,1986 Slogan’of WoodSnS 
, ^ Jwette’s Fancy by Polly's Fancy of Grand PrSsiQS P,S. 

1696 IV.—Caw. Cosmo Douglas, Ptezelby, Newbury, for 35908 Hazelby Honoria, fawn, 

^9, 1985; a. Caudie's Queen’s Fancy 
7347, d. 25808 Princess 2ad of Chute Standen by datford Maitre du Moulin 5466. 


-^lish Guems^ Cattle Society for the best Bull- ^ 
pveu by the Hoglish Guernsey Cattle Society for 


Challenge Cup given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society 
* PrizeSf^ezc^ Fon^, g^hmn by tim English Guernsey Cattle Society. 


* Champion Prize of £5 given by the ] 

Cfdehill” Silvw Challenge Cup 
the beet Bull. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^BogUsh Guernsey Cattle Society for the best Cow 
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Glass 208. — Guernsey Heifers, hem in 1933. 

1610 I.« R.N. for Champion^ & R.N. for Champion.*—^W. BtRfEXls. FemhillParki Windsor 
Poiest, for 41195 Fernhill Rose Sth* fawn and white, bom March 29: «. FemhiU 
Robert 5th 7795, d. 18813 FemhiU Rose by MnrieU Desmond 4263. 

1615 U.—^Mrs. J. Sutclutb Pyman, Norsebury, Sutton Scotney, Hants., for 42513 
Iona 2nd of Myrtle Place, fawn and white, bom Jan. 9, bred by E. de Gaiis, Myrtle 
Place, Gastel, Guernsey; s. Le Kechet’s Renown 3rd 5745 P.S., d. 32603 P.S. Iona 
of Ms^le Place by Valentine’s Galore of Maple Lodge 5437 P.S. 

1611 ni.—^H. A. Y. Dyson, Dalton, Bo^ey, Sussex, for 42467 Daisy of Payhay, fawn and 
white, bom May S; a. Dissiford Viking 8559, d. 20295 Gaskyns D^y 8th by Poltimoie 
President 4576. 

1613 R.N.—^Mrs. Jans Gbeenshibids, Ivy House, East Herrington, Sunderland, for 
Herrington Oonagh. 

HX.—1612. C.—1618. 

Glass 209. — Guernsey Heifers, bom in 1934. 

1620 I.—^W. Dtjnesls, FemhiU Park, Windsor Forest, for 45364 FernhUl Primrose 7th, 
fawn and white, bom July 5: a. FemhiU Robert 5th 7795, d. 38921 FemhiU Primroee 
6th by Lavender’s Slogan of La Hougue 7839. 

1631 ll.-^APT. L. Reginau) WAtm, Bradley Court, Ohieveley, Newbury, for 45820 
Bradley Maggie 6th, fawn and white, bom July 19; a. Firebrand of Marah Close 8088, 
d. 31602 Bradley Maggie by Tregothnan Farmer 6243. 

1623 III.— Carl Holhes, Clover Top Farm, Codicote, Hitchin, for 44806 Peach Blossom 
5th of Clover Top, fawn and white, bom Jan. 27; s. FemhiU Robert 6th 9465, d. 
38027 Peach Blossom 2nd of Glover Top by Gem’s Conqueror 2nd 7048. 

1624 IV.— Carl Holmes, for 44658 Rosey 2nd of Clover Top, fawn and white, bom March 
25 ; e. FemhiU Robert 6th 9465, d. 21280 Rosey of Goodnestone 20th by SequeTs 
Slogan 2nd 4311. 

1627 V.— ERIC H. ROSE, Leweston Manor, Sherborne, Dorset, for 47040 Lewesion Princess 
Mary Sth* fawn and white, bom Aug. 4: e. Leweston Rose Lad 7790, d. 17649 Downs 
Princess Mary 5th by Downe Valentdne s Honour of Vimiera 3913. 

1625 R.N.—Damb E. Locke King, Brooklands, Weybridge, for Shlwa Rose Lad*s Doris. 

H,C.—1626,1630. C.—1629. 

Specials.*—I., £8, MRS. Janb GrbbnshieIiBS ; 1I.» £5, G. W. Gbbbnshiblds. 


Jerseys. 

NmB.—I n the Jersey Classes, the number inserted within brackets after the 
name of an animal indioaites the number of such animal in the Island 
Herd Bck>h A number itMovt hrac^kets indicates that the animal is 
registered in M Hnglish Jersey Herd Booh. 

Class BuBs, bom in or before 1932. 

1685 1. Sb Champion.^WiLmK E. PRiKS, Wolvers, Relgate^ for Wolvers Bufus 17968, 
whole, bom May 14; a. Hook Osesar 17198, d. 9717 Margawse by Palatine’a Observer 
16400. 

1637 11. & R.N. for Champion.*—HAYiKBt STBfrbn-Fox, Shaielands, Blaekboys, Sussex, 
for Pioneer’s Don Silver 16059, whole, bom June 30,1927, bred by Viscount Gowdiay, 
Midhuist; a. Groombridge Don Silver 15863, d- Pioneer’s Lady by Pioneer’s Noble 
124X6. 

1684 Sir Harold Mackintosh, Bart., Conyngham HaU, Bharesborous^, for Joshert 
16587, whole, bom May 27,1928. bred by Lady Estella Hope, South Park, BodUun, 
Sussex; a. 1%ple Emperor 16066, d. 643 Jolie by Ecclesdon Peter 13556. . 

16a3 JRN,-^SiR John B. Lloyd, Foxbuiy, Stone Street, Sevenoaks, for Foxhury 
iulmna’s Count. 

Class 211 ^—Jersey BuUs, bom in 1933, 


1648 X.—OvAxnNB Dairy Farm, Abbots Langley, Herts., for The Wiiard 13417, whoto, 
bom July 19, bred by Lady Violet Henderson, Buscot Park, Faringdon; a. Wottoa 
Hustler 16500, d. 12461 Circe ^ The Slasher 14133. ’ , , ^ 

164Q 11.— Mrs. Frank Hilder, Huskards, Ingatestone, for Ovidtlne Wondnfiii Lad 


^ Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society lor the best Cow 
or Heifer. 

, * The FemhiU ” SUver Challenge Cup given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society 
for the best Cow or Heifer. 

* Spe<^ Prizes given by the Northumberland and Doxham County AgiiettRaxal 
SociaUes to Members of those Societies residing or occupying land in the Counties of 
Ncrthumberland or Durham for moat jKdnts awarded in a comhinaycm of entries In the 

^ COiain^ Prize of £5 given by the Bnglhh Imey Cattle Sodetr fox the best BuD, 
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1846 IIL^Tes Hoh, Hbs. Tmsim, St. Anne's Manor, Sutton ^^ninston, Ijough- 
boron^, for Wonderful Regent 18459 whole, bom Jan. IS; e. Hauteville Begent 
16027, d. 18677 Wonderful Novelette by Wonderful Standard 16207. 

1639 R.1I,—Mbs. HE 2 S &7 BAwxisrs, Everdon Hall. Baventry, for Somborne Pioneer's 
Dreamer. 

H.C.~1642. 

Class 212.— JetB&y BuUs, horn in 1934. 

1652 I. St Cbamplon.''—J. W. McCiLLinc, Grange Farm, Chartridge. Gfaesbam, Bucks, 
for Wotlon Fog 18970, whole, bom Jan. 18. bred by Mia. Evelyn, Wotton, Dorking; 
«. Wotton Sandpole 16786, d. 11846 Wotton Haze by Wotton Airman 2nd 14502. 

1647 11.—'Mbs. G. J. Caddbt, Manor House, Egham, Surrey, for Egham Gold Standard 
18688, whole, bom Aug. 20; «. Vinchele Golden Victory 2nd 19085, d, 25023 Wonder¬ 
ful Etta by Wonderful Standard 16207. 

1680 HI. St R.II. for Cbamplon.'^— W, Humphets Prbscott, Highlands, Woldingham. 
Surrey, for Groombridge Jersey Milkman 18730, whole, bom ^ril 18, bred by H. S. 
Mountahi, Groombridge Place, Groombridge, Kent; e. Sir Laurel 15228, d. 2060 
Jersey Surprise by Xenia's Sultan 2nd 14511. 

1648 XVv-'Mbs. Ebsbt HAWKnis, Bverdon Hall, Daventiy, for Everdon Dreaming 
Pioneer 18698, whole, bom May 10 ; s. Yoyagenr 18571, d. 24993 Vanda s Bitter 
Sweet by Dreaming Bob 16436. 

1659 V.->Mbs. a. B. PbilEiIPS, Old DalbyJSall, Melton Mowbray, for Marston Klngsway 
18811, whole, bom Jan. 24, bred by w. Wilkins, Long Marston, Iring; s. Francfref 
Don 18022, d. Linnea by Dreaming Pioneer 16714. 

1661 RJI.—MjEffi G. H. Yulb, Hanstead House, Brlcket Wood, St. Albans, for Beau 
XfUnrid* 

H.G.—1651. 0.—1653. 

Class 213.—Jere^ Cows, in-mUkt bom in or before 1931. 

1667 1. St ChafflpIon.*-~SXE JoHir B. Llotp. Foxbnry, Stone Street, Sevenoaks. for 
24632 Dreaming Fleekie Lass, broken &wa, bom May 31,1930. mdved April 15,1985, 
bred by Mis. Mauger, Jersey; e. Dieazning Pioneer 16714, d. 35563 Fleckie Lass 
teldlFs Pride King 15048. 

1666 Sr-Sm John B. Lloyii, for 18340 Arkona's Viscountess, broken fawn, bom March 
18,1929, calved April 9,1985. bred by J. A. Bomerie, St. Peters. Jersey; s. Floral 
Dazme's Tou'U Do 16568^ d. (26692) Arkona 4th by April Woi^er 12826. 

1674 IIl,~^iE Habox.i> Mackintosh, Babt., Conyngham Hall, Knaresboroufdr, for 
25026 Wonderful Peggy, dark fawn, bom March 25, 1931. calved Feb. 6, 1935, bred 
by J. M. Le Boutillier, St. Onens, Jersey; a. FiUpail's Wonderful Volunteer 17504, 

- Peggy O'Connor by MMs Baron 16381. 

1670W. Mc^auuh, Grange Farm, Chartridge, Chesham, Bucks., for 24718 
Hl^tead’e Vlseountess, whole, bom May 1, 1929, calved April 22, 1936, bred by 
F.lBL Ozouf, St. Saviours, Jersey; a. Viscount of Oaklands 16688, d. (36671) Tapon's 

TlafiioniTMt Pnimv hit TV. tAAItn 


Gamble 14675, d. Gutta Persha by Boy's Cid 13192. 

1675 R.R.—M. P. Nobth, for Gracious Lady. 

H.O.—1862, 1665, 1668. 1677, 1678, 1681, 1682. C.—1668, 1672. 

Class 214 ,—Jersey Heifers, in-milh, bom in 1932. 

HmcPOTYS^PR|isoow, Hi^Oands, Woldingham, Surrey, for 
16^3 Gaeme a Swsetkread of Highlands, whole, born May 7, calved June 28.1985:, 
16664, d. 17915 Sweetbread of Highlands by Highlight of High- 

1685 P'JjBJfcH, loxwood House, Blllingshuist, for 17201 Mignonette, whole, bom 




standarfie207, d. (S9644)Lea Omm 
miediurka Biwdaile. 

' *• ^ d. ms 

*“‘»- 


CJaltenge Cup given thr(»uli the Ungliah Jetaay 
Cattfe SoBi^y Jto the best yearling Bull from recorded dam. 

®i3«a8b Jersey Cattle Society for the best OpW or 

(Second Prize) given by the EngUth Jersey 
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Class 215.— Jeir9&y Heifers, in-tmlk, bom in 1933.^ 

1707 1.4 R.N. for Cliamptoa* & Special 1.*— W, Htjmphbyb Pbbsooi!S, Highlands* 
Woldingham, Surrey, for 19668 Glory Boy*s Highbrow of Highlands, nearly whole, bom 
May 17, calved May 26.1935 ; s. Glory Boy of Highlands 17171, d. 9464 Highbrow 
of Highlands by Les Petits Canons Priidence Prince 15882. 

1708 II. & Special HI.*— Wilium B. Press, Wolvers, Reigate, for 21322 Wolvers Majesty^s 
DahymddjWhple, bom March 28. calved May 29.1935 ;«. Hook Casar 17198, d. 3647 
Majesty s Zenith by Sybil's Pinancial Jolly 14470. 

1706 III.—OvaiTiJTB DAmy Farm, Abbots Langley, Herts., for 20542 Ovaltine Princess, 
jrtiole, bom Jime 1, calved June 3,1935 ; a. Right of La Place 18542, d, 18575 Primrose 
Mercedes by Bravo 15834. 

1703 R.N.—M. P. Horth, Lorwood House, Billingshuisfc, for Conyboro Lady Heptane. 
H.C.— 1700, 1701,1704. . 

Class 216 .—Jersey Heifers, horn in 1934. 

1709 I.—Mrs. G. J. Caddby, Manor House, Egham, Surrey, for Marston Wonder, broken, 
bom April 16, bred by W- Wilkins, Long Marston, Tiing; a. Wonderful Standard 
16207, a. Baby Blue of Oaklands by Right Royal 16642. 

1719 II.—OVAiTiNE Dairy Farm, Abbots Langley, Herts., for 23645 Ovaltine Coy Girl, 
y^ole, bom May 10; s. Right of La Place 18542, d. 18565 Parity by HTobly's Emperor 
x7o48* 

1721 III.— OVALTHTE Dairy Farbi , for 23653 Ovaltine Playmate, broken, bom June 6: 
e. Right of La Place 18542, d. 21676 Playmate of Oaklands by Right Royal 16642. 

1710 IV.—MRS. Frank Hilder, Huskards, Ingatestone, Essex, for 23446 May-of*Oxon, 
whole, bom Feb. 10, bred by M. Halford-Adcock, Grenehuiat Park, Capel; 
8, Hut-of-Oxon 17313, d. 13822 Mayfly of Oxon by Fussey's Jim 15651. 

1714 V.—Sir John B. Lloyd, Foxbury, Stone Street, Sevenoaks, for 23443 Mayflower, 
nearly whole fawn, bom Jan. 24, bred by Mrs. Micklem, Bitchet Wood, Sevenoaks: 
a. Foxbury Blonde's Bridegroom 17158, d. 15305 Pilgrim's Progress by Pilgrim of 
Oaklands 16180. 

1720 B.N.— Ovaltine Dairy Farh, for Ovaltine Milkmaid. 

H.O.—1713, 1715, 1716, 1722, 1723. 

Cnp.*— OvALTiNB Dairy Farm. 

H.H. for Cup*.— W. Humphrys Prescott. 

Specials.*—I.t £8, Colin S. lEtiOHARDsoN; U., £5, The Hon. J. A. Joioey. 


Kerrys. 

—In the Kerry Cflas^, the nuTnher inserted within hreuJe&ts after ike 
name of an animal indicates the wumber of such animal in the Royal 
Hvblm Soda's Herd Book, A number wSikovit brackets indicates that 
the animal is regidered in the British Kerry Herd Book„ 


Glass ZVi^Kerry BuUe, bom in or before 1933. 

1732 I. St Champion.*— Bertram W. A. Watney, Bxookwood Comer, Holinwood, Surrey, 
for Chesclbonrae Gabriel 881, bom Jan. 8,1930, bred by Mrs. Freeland, Cheselbonmie 
Manor, Dorset ; a. Yalencia Minstrel 6o7« d. Gheselboame Garland 4328 by 1>gv 
Demon 640. 

1728 II.—Lt.-Col. j. a. Xnnes, D.S.O., Horxinger Manor, Hoirlnger, Bury St. Edmunds, 
for Brookwood Egbert 963, bom Aug. 5, 1933, bred by Bertram W. A. Watney, 
Brookwbod Comer, Hobnwood, Surrey; a. Cheselboame Gabriel 881, d. Montalto 
^thliiia of O.P.H. 4168 Horth Star of Carton 516. 

1730^n.r^H. E. MHOHBLL, Great Pellingbridge Farm, Scaynes Hill, Sussex, for OrP.H, 
F VPailftil Curley 848, bom June 8,1929, bred by Oapt. R. E. Palmer, Newdigatei Surrey; 

, a., pailful Jim of O.P.H. 772, d. Elmhurst Oresta 3569 by Valencia Linksman 496, 

1729 HJI.—The Kerry Cow Dairy Farms, Layer-de-la-Hayb, Colchester, for Drum*. 


ttunagh Pharoah. 
H.C.—1731. 


> Ptlaes given by the English Jersey Cattle Society. ^ « 

’ Ohamplon Prize of £5^ven by English Jersey Cattle Society for the best Cow or 
Bteifer. 

» Bp^al Prize of £10 (lirst Prize) and £5 (Second Prize) given by the. EnS^ Jaraey 
Cattle Society for the best Cows or Heifers in Classes 213 to 213, br^ by Exhibitor, and 
milked out to the Judse’s satisfactiou before being judged. 

Perp^ Silver ChaBej^ Oup^ven through the EufiOidh Jersey 
Cettle Society for the luost pointe awarded in a combinalion of entile , ' 

* Special, razes giveu by ihe HorthumberJaud and Durham County Agricultuia], 
Societies to Members of those Societies residing or occupying, land in the gunMes ^ 
Korfhumberland or Durham for roost points awarded ho a oombin^on of entries In the 

^^ver OhaUenge Cbp given by the British Kerry Cattle Society for the best Kerry. ' 
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Class 218.—BteZZ, hom in 1934, 

1736 L—BsatTEAM W. A, Watney, Brookwood Comer, Holm^rood, S^ey, for Brook- 
wood Froliesome 980, bom AprU 25; «. Cheselboorne Gabnel 881, a, Brookwood 
Claim 6358 6y Chaldon Hornet 768. ^ ^ 

1734 n.—H. E. MITCHELL, Great Pellingbridge Farm, Jaynes Hill, Sussex, for Ba^ngton 
Majastio, bom March IS; a. Ard Caein Majestic 876, d. Valencia Jade 4664 by Valencia 

l735^^S^SraOE E. Steel, Hookland Estate. Scayn^ Hill,. Sussex, for Hookland 
Emperor, bom April 80: «. Ard Caein Ultimo 920, d. Pallas Victoria 5044 by \ alencia 
Czar 534. 

1733 S.N.— Miss Hoeoe G. B. Bowen-Colthuest, Vernons, Chappel, Colchester, for 
Coolock Leo. 

Glass 819 .—Kerry Cows, in-milh, born in or before 1931. 

1742 I.— Newtoe E. Steel, Hookland Estate, Scaynes Hill, Sussex, for Pallas Victoria 
5044, bom March 3,1924, calved April 18,1935, bred by J. 0. McKay, Mias House, 
Beaufort, Co. Kerry; a. Valencia Czar 534, d. Pallas Vanity 2747 by Pallas Paddy 

17S7^BL-3mc.-Col. J. a. lEifEB, D.S.O., Horringer Manor, Horringer, Bury St. Edmunds, 
for Ard Caein Boa 5506, bom Bee. 23,1930, calved May 11,1935, bred by S. J. Brow, 
Ard Caein, Naas, Co. Kildare; «. Ard Caein Secundus 749, d. Ard Caem Dove 3331 
by Ard Caein Prince 6th 428. 

1739 m.— H. E. Mitchell, Great Pellingbridge Farm, Scaynes Hill, Sussex, for Cuckfield 
Pearl 4082, bom May 20,1925, calved June 9, 1935, bred by J. E. Johnston, Cuckfield, 
Sussex; a. Ard Caein Norval 628, d. Buckhuzst Pearl 1875 by Lackham Puzzler 255. 

1740 BJli.— Nbwtok E. Steel, for Algernon Best-of-AIl. 

H.a—1738. 


Glass 220 .—Kerry Heifers, in-milk, hom in 1932 or 1933. 

1746 L & B.K. for Champion.^NEWTOE E. Steel, Hookland Estate, Scaynes Hill, 
Sussex, lor Hookland Constance, bom April 16, 1932, calved May 3,1935 ; a. Valencia 
Minstrel 867, d. Muckross Moscow 5000 by Muckross Nosemy 1126. 

1745 n.— H. B. Mitcbem., Great Pellingbridge Farm, Scaynes Hill, Sussex, for Barrington 
Dame 5640, bom March 26, 1933, calved Api^ 16, 1935,; a. O.P.H. Pailful Gurley 
848, d. Lanky Dame 4968 by Southwater Gay Boy 569. 

1748 HI.—mss HONOK G. B. Bowbn-Golthoest, Vernons, Chappel, Colchester, for 
Xinley Prudence 5573, bom Jtdy 27, 1932, calved March 12,1935, bred by Laurence 
Corcie, Hinley Manor, Famboxoug^; a. Elmhurst Invader 833, d. Minley Catherine 
4987 ivHattlngley.Beano 691. 

1744 B.H.—THE Kbbey Cow Baiet Fashs, Layer-de-la<Haye, Colchester, for WInterdale 
mover Leaf. 

Dexters. 

IV.B.—Jm the Deader Classes, the number inserted within brackets after the 
name of an animal indicates the number of sveh animal in the Boyal 
Dublin Soci^y^s Herd Book. A number wUhout brackets indicates that 
the animal is registered in the English Deader Herd Book. 


Glass 221 .—Deader Bulls, bom in or before 1933. 

1748 t S6 H.K. for Champion.*—THE Eev. B. A. Bohglas Moeqan, Trefonen Eectory, 
Oswestry, for Orinstead Bigger Boy 1153, bom July 12, 1932, bred by Lady Loder, 
LeonarOslee, Horsham; a. EatcUtfe Negro’s Manager 1096, d. Grinstead Hawk ?th 
4203 by Oakridge Bvergood 2nd 1014. 

1748 H.— Mbs. T. H. Peytoe, Golomendy, Mold, for Colomendy Blok Turpin 1149, born 
B^3^^933 ; A. EadeUffe Dairyman 1076, d. Gaynes Gay 3800 by Cobham Blaok- 

1747 in. — Mbs. Leathah, The Manor, Bagendon, Cirencester, for Bagendon Submarine, 
bom April 16, 1932 ; «, Bagendon Trifle 991, d. Bagendon Supreme let 4474 by 
Bagendon Spear 990. 


Class 222.-^Deader Bulls, bom, ip, 1934, 

17511.—Mbs. Ebstest Johksojt, Ashton Hay^, Chester, for Ashtehhayes Red Hug 


* saver Chsltenge Cap given by the Briti^ Kerry Cattle Society for the best Kerry. 

* SHvw Challenge given by the Dexter Catrie Society for the best Dm:^. ^ 
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Class 223 *—Deapter Cows, in-mUh^ any age, 

1757 I. & Champion.*—Mas. T. H, Peteon, Colomendy, Mold» for Thoip Dora 4337, 

bom Feb. 6, 1928, calved May 5, 1935, bred by the Hon. Mrs. Oreniell, Beenham 
Court, Newbury: s. Young Jolly 986, d, Barrow Dora 4th 2827 hy Barrow Beau 
3rd 622. » ^ 

1755 II.—MISS N. M. liiiOYD, Pentre Hobyn, Mold, for Pentre Hobyn Jasmine 4145, 
bom 22, 1927, calv^ April 7, 1935; a. Grinstead Watersprite 928, d. Brolcen- 
hurst Jonquil 3240 to Brokenhurst Philip 726. 

1753 111.— Mrs. Brnest Joheson, Ashton Hayes, Chester, for Ashtonhayes Crehta 4543, 
bom May 20, 1982, calved May 6, 1935 ; a. Grinstead Taxi 1089, d. Grinstead Con¬ 
volvulus 8458 dy Brokenhurst Penny 2nd 694. 

1754 Mrs. Erhesi! Johnson, for Ashtonhayes Woodlawn. 

H.C.—1756. 

Glass 224. —Deadest Heifers, in^mUk to first ccdving, horn in 1932 or 1933^ 

1759 I,— Mbs. Ernsso! Johnson, Ashton Hayes, Chester, for Ashtonhayes Woodlawn 2nd, 
bom March 29,1933, calved May 23,1935; a. Braxted Primate 1181, d, Ashtonhayes 
Woodlawn 4472 hy Grinstead Taxi 1089. 

1758 n.—M rs. Ernest Johnson, for Ashtonhayes Honor 2nd, bom June 17, 1933, calved 
May 31,1935; a. Grinstead Crowberry 1042, d. Ashtonhayes Honor 3802 by Grinstead 
Farrier 787* 

1760 III.—Mrs. T. H. Peyton, Colomendy, Mold, for Colomendy Mary 8rd 4581, bom 
March 20, 1933, calved June 17, 1935; a. BatcMe Dairyman 1076, d. Colomendy 
Mary 3787 by Oakridge Sentry 796. 

Milk Yield Classes. 

Glass 225.— Dairy Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, 

1132 1.—Fkederioe Chaphan, for Blossom. (See Class 157.) 

1143 II.—Freperxok Chapman, for Primrose Gift. (See Class 158.) 

1188 m.—J. PiEBPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford, for Aldonham Kirk- 
levington Lady Srd, red, horn June 15, 1927, calved May 12, 1935 ; a. Aldenham 
Hirklevington Duke 2nd 204357, d. 77344 Aldenham Elrklevin^n Lady by Cotlands 
Waterloo Duke 6th 155058. 

1137 B.N.— J. PXERPONT Morgan, for Aldenham Dot 6th. 

H.C.—1135,1161. 

Ctas ^Sf--IdnGolmhire Bed Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, 

1243 I.—I^USSELL Wood, Behdish House, Hitcbin, for Bendbh Kaney 18th (VoL 36, 
p« 868), bom Nov. 12,1929, calved May 13, 1985; a. Hetteringham Mitoan 19549, 
3. Bendiah Nancy 5th by Burton Euby King 2nd 14314. 

1239 H.— Frank Sainsbpry, for Wratting Cherry. (See Class 165.) 

1244 in.— Ehssbll Wood, for Bendlsh Woodland Bose 6th (YoL 84, p. 894), bom May 
21, 1927, calved June 11, 1935; a. Langford BendliEh 19564, d. Bendish Woodland 
Eose 4th Burton Euby Eibog 2nd 14314. 

1236 B.H.—JosQir Evens dt Son, Burton, Lincoln, foj: Bxafiebridge lAdy. 

Class 227.— Bouih Devon Cows or Heifers, 

[No IBhitries.] 

Qssis 2Z%^--^Bed FcU Cows or Heifers, 

1308 1,—Stuart Padl, Kirton Lodge, Ipswich, for Model Victoria, bora Oct. 6, 1923, 
ealved June l, 1935, bred by A. B. Longe, Psttistree Grange, Wickham Market.; 
a. Combs Hervie 11912, d. 26963 Henham Victoria by Manor Ash 11083. 

1^ H.—Edward HXNGHLDrPE,Applegarth House, Ottiin^am, Huli, for45908 Qt^ingham 
Violet, bom June 19,1930, calved May 20,1935, bred by E. HinehliSe, Ottringham; 
a. Ottringham Eing 15073, d, 31614 Eoyal Pansy by Eoyal Crimson 11763. 

1299 UL—Lord Oranworth, Grundlsbundi Hall, Wo^bridg^ for 43388 GrundlsbQrgh 
Good Duck, bom July 22,1929, calved MAy 12, 1935; a. Longford Drake 14229; d. 
85746 Gmndisburgh Good Lnbk by Framlmgham Fanatic 12612. 

1314 BiN.—C. H. OEARN, for Abheyeombe Fsisia. (See Class 177.) 

H.O.—1295,1304. 

Glaas 229* —Bhis .Alham, Cows or Heifers, 

1362 1.^hChas£es Henry Winter; Ivonbrook Farm, Grange Hill, Derby, for Ivonbreok 
Amy 13086, born March 3, 1931, calved June 10, 1935; a. Ivonbrook Masterpiece 
1707, d, Ivonbrook Lavender 12048. 

1859 II.--TW. E. Glover, for Mount Crocus 3rd. (See (Tlass 182.) 

^Silver dmUmige Coy gli4n by the Dexter CAttle Society for the best Dexter. , ' 
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Class 280.— BrUisk Friesian Cows or Hewers, 

1432 I.—LOBS Batseiqe, The Biiry, Hatfield Peverel, Chelmsford, for Terllng Ivory 16th 

121830, born March 15, 1927, calved May 28, 1936; e. Terltog (imp. 1922) Itfarthus 
21533, d. Terling Ivory 10th 49222 by Lavenham (imp.) Gysb^ht 4W77._ 

1423 n.—C ecil Bail, Marhet Place, Oakham, for Oakham Dairymaid 139970, bom 

Maieh 17,1929, calved June 8,1935; s. Topton Count 27231, d. Masham Series Dainty 
84866 by Hedges Second Series 6427 P.I. « .... 

1424 m.—A bthub Basseb, for Whaley Lavender. (See Class 191.) 

1433 B.N.—Lobs Havleigh, for Terling Thyme 17th. 

H.C.—1426. 


Class 231. —Ayrshire Com or Heifers. 


1518 I.^A. D. & J. MuBCHEB, Copt Hail, Lnton. for Bogside Butter Fat 39705, bom Peb. 
19,1929, calved June 14, 1935, bred by A. D. Murchie, Copt Hall; s. Bar«noch 
Dandy Desmond 26302, d. Bogmde Penella 39707 by Overton Foundation 17337. 

1521 H. — ^D. H. Sandbbsok, The Bilks, Stamfordham, Newcs»tle-on-Tyne, for Newlands 
Aeom 83745, bom Hov. 23, 1921, calved June 9, 1935, bred by G. H. Sanderson, 
Hewlands, Belford; e. Howie’s Monarch 16975, d. Kewlands Elma 70714 by Hewlands 
Hhig 16764. 

1525 m.— WZLUAH Wilson, Main Street, Crumlin, Co. Antrim, for Thornhill Morag 2nd 
25063, bom March 7,1929, calved June 18,1935, bred by A. Cunningham, Cragston, 
Stenrorton; e. Lessnesso^ Monomark 27718, d. Thondiill Morag 7916 by Nether 
Cz^ Financier 23448. 

1501 B.]f."-€APT. W. B. Dbonsfzels, The Manor House, Wilmeote, Stratford-on-Avon, 
for Kttowe Orange Blossom. 


Class 232. —Guernsey Com or Heifers. 

1589 JL--<!Abl Holbibs, for Dahy Queen of CSover Top. (See Class 206.) 

1586 W. Gkbensbiblds, Clover Top, North Grindon, Sunderland, for 28588 

IBtaifngion Bridesmaid, fawn and white, horn April 28,1928, calved June 16, 1935, 
bred by B. Greenshleids, East Herrington; a. Polly’s Fancy of Grand Pr4 5198 P.S., 
d. Le Friqnet Hosie 2nd by Nellie’s Emblem 4433 P.S. 

1609 nL—'M bs. Yobbb, for Peter’s Jennette. (^e Class 207.) 

1591 IV.—Cabl Holhbs, lor Hay Bose of Clover Top. (See Class 206.) 

1593 LOBp SWAVXHLXNG, Town Park, West End, Southampton, for 87079 
De Baugy’s Kldget 5tli, fawn and white, bom Aug. 14, 1930, calved June 2, 1985> 
bred by J. Hall, Havilland, Guernsey: a. De ISaugy’s Daisy’s Leader 5171 P.S., 
d. 25729 P.S. De Baugy’s Midget by Princess’s Lad 4682 F.S. 

1607 B.8.~-Lo&d Swayihling, for Bladen Gay Lass 2nd. 

H.a—1581,1590,1605,1606,1608. 


Glass 233. —Jersey Cows or Heifers. 

1682 I.—Cohn S. Bzchabdson, Wheelbirks, Stocksfleld, for 11807 Wheelblrks CorheUa, 
whole, bom Oct. 21, 1927, calved May 25, 1935; a. Wotton Yaleni^e Mail 15474. 
d 4453 Bluff Agate by Baphael 15752. 

1674 n.—Sm Habolp Macein!EOSH, Babt., for Wonderful Pegn, (See Class 218.) 

1672 m.—Sm Habold Mackintosh, Babt., for 18052 Golden Bessie, whole, bom May 

11,11^1, calved May 29, 1936, bred by the Hou. Mrs. Esme Smyih, Long Ashton, 
Bristol, a. Hingston Golden Sultan 16894, d. 12092 Bessie by Novikoff 15890. 

1669 IV.— S. S. Lockwood, Nonnanby Hill Dairy, Sinnington, York, for 11675 Stonehurst 
Pattifilan*$ Sepia, whole, bom April 2, 1928, calveOune 10,1935, bred by Miss M. 
A. B^hall, Stqn^urst Farm, Chiddingfold ; a. Penshurst Patrician 14896, d. 4083 
Stonehurst Sepia by Tidy Gamboge 14145. 

1662 MBS. G. J. Caddet, Manor House, Egham Surrey, for 17510 Precious Bane, 
wl^, bora June 6,1930, calved June 18, 1035, bred by Miss Kyan MacMahon, 
Jowiers Wells Farm, Chobham; a. Valentine 15907, d, 8134 Lockyers Martinet's 
Cowslip by Lockyers Martinet 15202. 

1675 B.]l.—M. F. North, for Graelens Lady. (See Class 213.) 

H.C,—1663,1664,1667,1670,1676,1681,1695. 

Class 234. —Kerry Cows or Heifers. 

JliS h * victoria. (See Class 219.) 

HS? H; * 3«iwjhbil, for Cuckfield Pearl. (See Oass 219.) 

1737 UL—Lt.-C^i:i. j. a. £^s, D.S.O., for Ard Caeln Doe. (See Class 219.), ^ 


‘ The Elmhnr^ •* Perpetual Silver ( 
Soc^fortheF---- 


Cup given by the British Kerry Cattle 
‘ number of p^ts. 
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Class 285. —Dexter Oowa or Heifere, 

1757 I. & Champion.^ —Mes. T. H. Peytoit, for Thorp Dora. (See Glass 223.) 

1754 II. & R.N. for Champion.*—>Mas. Eeitest Johnson, Ashton Hayes, (Theater, for 
Ashtonhayes Woodlawn 4472, bom Feb. 14,1981, calved May 3, 1935 ; a. Giinstead 
Taxi 10S9, d. Giinstead Watercress 2774 bv Hever Tim 636. 

1756 m.— Mrs. T. H. Pbyton, for Colomendy Gay 4187, bom May 23,1927, cahred April 
19, 1935; 8. Giinstead Tony 841, d. Ckiynes Gay 8800 by Gobham Blacksmith 727. 

Butter Tests. 

Class 236. —Cows of the Guernsey^ Jersey^ Kerry or Dexter Breeds. 

1589 I. & R.H. for Champion.*—C asi Hoi^nss, for Dairy (^neen of Clover Top. (See 
Glass 206.) 

1682 II. & G.M.*—Goein S. Bigearbson, for Wheelbirks Cornelia. (See Glass 233.) 

1674 m. & S.M.*—Sm Haroid Mackintosh, Bart., for Wonderful Peggy. (See Glass 
213.) 

1607JIV.— Lord _SwATTHl.mG, To^mhiil P^k, West End, Southampton, for 38929 



1762 in.— Miss Alexander, for stookwell Corinne 670, bom Jan. 30,1929, kidded 3Gee. 
25, 1934; a. Xeaaes Prince Hal 648, d. Stockw^ Oozxwp^ 551 by Edel 524. 

Class 239.—iSocmen Female Goats, in-rmtk, any age, 

17j}6 I. (h Cham^on.*— Mess Gsoily Booth, Tore Croft, Bipon, for Dldgemere Salome 
178, bm Feb. 2, 1981, kidded March 4, 1934, bred by Mrs. Abbey, Domre Hall, 
, Hoydon; a. Hidgemete Sidney 115, d. Bioxboume Maud 63 by Gulden 37. 


* Perpetual Silver Oballenge Cap given by the Dexter Cattle Society for the Dexter 
Gov in Glass 235 gaiTtiTip the highest number of noints. 

* Champion GoldSK giyen^the Cow ob&ing the highest number of points. 

* Gold (or £10 in money). Silver and Bronze Medal given by the English 
Jersey Catide Society for the three Jersey Cows obt^nlng (he greatest number of points 
in the Butter Tests. 

* Gertificates of Merit given by the Eng Huh Guernsey Cattle Society for Guernsey Cows, 

not being Prize Winners, obtaimg the foUovi^ points: Cows four years old and under, 
36; Cows over four years old, 41. - 

* Certihcates of Merit given by the Enghsh Jersey Cattle Society for Jersey Cows, not 
being Prize Winners, obtaining the following points; Cofws four years old and under, 36; 
Cows over four years old, 41. 

* £40 towards these prizes was ^ven by the British Goat, Society, and all the Challenge 

Gertddcates, Medals and Cups enumerated b^ow, and on pagw Ixxxv tolscrvlU ^ven 

the beat Toggenburg Female Goat» ovc^ % igxe old. 

* <2iall0W <Mi2oate for the beat Saanm FenmM Goa^ 
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1768 n. at R.K. for Champloii.?—Miss Cecily Booth, tor Sprtogfleld loreld 197, l)ora 
Peb. 27,1932, added April 4, 1936; o. Springfield Lester 148, d. Springfield Lealty 

OwBH, Spen House, Minskip, Boronghbridge, tor Dissington 
Snowball 214, bom leb. 3,1933, Mdded Majroh 16,1936, bred by Mrs. R. W. Bother- 
f<n:d, Bavensworth. Newcastle-on-Tyne; a. Dissin^n Monderstrike 186, d. Didgemere 
Sn<make 152 dy Ridgeway Rnric 112. 

1770 R.H.—Be. G. S. Stbatbnsoy, Felix House, Middleton St. George, Co. Durham, lor 
Springfield Vassavassi. 

Class 240.—BrifisA Saanen Female Ghats, in-mUk, arvy age, 

1775 I,. S.N. tor Champion,* B.N. tor Champion* & Champion.^—Miss Mostyk Oweh, 
Sp^ House, Min^p, Boroughbridge, tor Mostyn Matchless 343, bom Mardx 20, 
1932, added Ai^ 6,1934; s. Mostyn Mariposa 280, d. Mostyn Melba 9041 by Didge- 
mere Aristocrat 8207. 

1773 n. & R.ir. for Champf«n.^M]rss Mostyh OwBSr, tor Mostjn Marigold 166, bom 
Feb. 15,1928. added March 15,1934, bred by Mrs. Mostyn Owen, Boroughbrito; 
a. Didgemere Aristocrat 8207, d. Classic Pandora 1st 48916y Prophet of Basbley 8775. 

1771 IXL—Mbs. Khight, Highfield House, Durham, tor Springfieid Colleen 341, bom 
Feb. 17, 1932, kidded Feb. 20,1935, bred by Miss Cecily Booth, Yore Croft, Ripon 
a. Sprin^ld Loyalty 74, d. Springfield Uzdty 6370 by Feltham Seigfried 41. 

Class 241 .—British Alpine Female Goats, in-milk, any age, 

1778 L & Champion.*— Mbs. W. A. Stesung, Nussteads, Polstead, Suffolk, for Bltterne 
Domino 286, bom March 17, 1938, kidded March 15, 1935, bred by Miss Bamaby, 
Abbeymead, Hants.; a. Didgemere Dragonfiy 165, d. Homestall Domino 6780 by 
Homeedall Dunkdid 4767. 

1779 H. & B.H. for Champion.*— Mbs. W. A. SmLXHG, for Didgemere Petunia 262, bom 
April 13,1931, kidded March 11, 1935, bred by Mrs. Abbey, Downe Hall, Roydon ,* 
a. Didgemere Dago 68, d. Didgemere Dingus 8828 by Pan of Baahley 8055.' 

1777 m.—^dBS. MOECOH, Clock House, BromsgroYe, tor Cornish Pitch 233, bom Feb. 
18,1933, kidded March 27, 1935; t. Pleaser of Bashley 9571, d. Cornish Catdh 8418 
by Raydon Benedict 6646. 

1781 RJf.—.MBS. W. A. Stzblihg, tor Twlnstead Thrcepennyblt. 

Class 24S^.—^Anglo-Niil>ian Female Goats, in-mUk, any age. 


8231 by 


1785 1* St Chanson.*—MBS. Hehpy, Rtherley, Bishop Auckland, for Btherley Della 
S148, bom F^eb. 1, 1932, Iddded Jan. 17, 1935 ; a. Sadberge Swale ^12, d. Btherley 
Dawn 1922 by Bthertey Jock 1746. 

1783 R. Bgsetoh, Malpas Cottage, Eushmeie, Ipswich, for Malpas Merllees 2147, 

bom Feb. 16,1932, kidded Itoy 27,1935; a. Hoveton Freckle 1878, a. Malpas Magnolia 
6y Hoveton Friar 1874. 

€fias« 243. —British Toggenbtirg or British Female Goods, in-rmlk, any age. 

1791 Champion* Ss Champion.*—M bs. Mobcom, Clock House, Bromsgrove, for Cornish 
Saint 166, British Toggenbuxg, bom March 18,1932, kidded June 6,1934; a. Fryston 
Sansovino 567, d. Cornish Puritan 8936 by Priest of Bashley 6926. 

1786 IL—lots. HE]!noY, Etherley, Biriiop Auckland, tor Broadwood Valentina 108, British 

Toggenhurg, bom Feb. 14,1930, kidded March 24, 1985, bred by John Ho^, Broad- 
wood, Frosterley; a. Broadwood Chancellor 9107, d. Broadwood Blu ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Pytchley Belzebuo 5804. 

1790 HI.—MBs. Mobcoh, tor Cornish Praline 161, Briri^ Tol 
1983, kidded March 31, 1935; a. Pleaser of Bashley 9571, d. I 
by Fryston Sansovino 567, 

1789 B.H.—MBs. MOBOOir, tor Cornish Playful. 

H.C.—17^. 

Class 244.— Saanen or British Saanen Goatlmgs, over 1 but not exceeding 

2 years old. 

1800 1.—0EOBGB RnwABB Walsh, Mitdn Street, East Aidsley, Wakefield, for Rlpton 

* *• Springfield Luke 121, d. Didgemere fiSten 

by Did^mere Sidney 115. 

1794 H—Mlss^czLY Booth, Yore Croft, Ripon, for Springfield Sandra 244, Saanen, bom 
^Tch 4, 1934; a. Springfieid Luke 121, d. Didgemere Salome 148 by Didge^m 
Sidney 115. 

* the best Saanen Female Goat, over 2 years old. 

* &onae for the best Female Goat. 

* ^laUe^ Oeirificate tor the best Female Goat over 2 years <rid that has home a kid. 

i ^ ^ British Saanen Femade Goat, over 2 years old. 

agreed ^altonge ^a^cate for tite host British Alpine Female Goat, over 2 years old. 
f Breed Ohaiisuge Ger^eate for the b^ Anglo-Huhian Female Goat over 2 yOsti nl d . 
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1795 III.—Mas. Knight, Highfteld House, Durham, for Gatacre Primula 417, British 
Saauen, bom April 16, 1934; b. SpriugMd Samson 226, d. Theydon Periwinkle 299 
by Eidgeway Kipper 194. 

1798 R.N.—Miss Mostyn Owbn, Spen House, Minskip, Boroughbridge, for Hosiyn 
Melanie. 

H.C.—1799. 


Glass 245. — BriHsh Alpine Goatlings, over 1 btd not exceeding 
2 years old, 

1805 I. & R.H. for Champion.*—M rs. W. A. SmEiNG, Nussteads, Polstead, Suffolk, for 
Twinstead Trilby 298, bom March 11,1934; s. MaxUSB Merlin 84, d. l^i^stead Twin 
184 by Didgemere Dragonfly 165. 

1803 U.—Mrs. Hrnpy, Etherley, Bishop Auckland, for Etherley Veronica 11440, bom 
March 9,1934: s. Didgemere Nigger 9141, d. Broadwood Valentine 9663 by Broadwood 
Chancellor 9107. 

1806 ni.— Mrs. W. a. Stirling, for Twinstead Trnthfnl 297, bom March 13, 1934; a. 
Marlais Merlin 84, d. Twinstead Tegus 191 by Didgemere Dragonfly 165. 

1801 R.N.— Mess Albranper, Byards Lodge, Knaresborough, for Stockweli Harmony. 

Class 246. — Anglo-Nttbian OocUlings, over 1 bid not exceeding 
2 years old, 

1811 I.—^A. Elliott, Batts House, West Lane, Heighington, Darlington, for Ayeiiffe 
Doreen 2329, bom March 27, 1934; a. Etherley Prince 2233, d, Ayeiiffe Dainty 2117 
by Th^don Barber 1803. 

1809 n.—J. B. Egerton, Malpaa Cottage, Eushmere, Ipswich, for Malpas Mimosa 2311, 
bom Jan. 30, 1934; a. Garrochty Gaiters 2181, d. Malpas Magnolia 13 by HoYeton 
Friar 1874. 

1808 ni.—J. E. Egerton, for Malpas Merry 2309, bom Feb. 4,1934; b. Garrochty Gaiters 
2181, d. M^pas Merilees 2147 by Hoveton Freeze 1873. 

1810 B.N.—J. E. Egbrton, for Malpas Mimoya. 


Glass 247# — Toggerd>urg, British Toggenburg or British Goatlings, over 1 
btii not exceeding 2 years old, 

1814 I. dt Champion.*— Miss Mosttn Owbn, Spen House, Minskip, Boroughbridge, for 
Mostyn Meeeha 11496, Brlti^, bom April 6, 1934; b, Didgemere Actor 85, d, Mostyn. 
Matchless 10588 by Mostyn Mariposa 280. 

1815 H.—DR. 0. S. Stbaybnsok, FeliR House, Middleton St. George, Co. . Durham, for 
Felix Jasmine 11481, British, horn March 20, 1934; s, Bat^eott Musketoon 9234, 
d. Ohailey Janet 186 by Ledhniy Peisiinmon 9568. 

1813 m.—MXSS MmoRlB Hbndbrson, The Biding, Hexham, lor Riding ThSstletem 
11549, British Toggenbttzg, bom April 6, 1934; a. Syam of Weald 770, d. Biding 
Tl&tlefoam 10477 by Pytehley Demon 10068. 

1812 R.N.<—iiQss AlBxanpbr, Byards Lodge, Knaresboiouspi, for Stpolcwell ChoAt. 


Glass 2d&»’-^Toggenburg, British Toggenbnrg, Saanm, British 8cmm, or 
British Al^ne Fe/rmle Kids, not over I year bid, 

1824 I.—Mess Mostyn Owbn, Spen House, Minskip, Borcmgdibzid^ for Mostyn MalTa 

11987, British Saanen, bom March 17, 193$: e. Dissington Monderstiike 186^ d, 
Mostyn Marsbrnallow 279 by Springfield Click 172, , ' 

1826 XI.—Dr. 0. S. Stbatbnson, T^lix Konse, Ifiddleton St. Geoige, Go, Durham, for 
Felix Vervain 11969, British Saanen, horn Feb. 1, 1935; $, Dl^mexe Charles 523. 

' d. Springfield Va^vi^i 150 by Didgemere Bayard 128. 

I$l7 Gbczly Booth, Voxe Croft, Eipon, for Springfield LoreHa 286. Saanen, 

bom April 4,1935; s, Heddon Punchinello 78, d. Springfield XiOielei 197 by Springfield 
Lester 148. 

1825 B.K.—DE 0. S. Stbavbnson, for Felix Vera. 

H,0.—1818. C.—1821. 


Class 242.— or British Wemalc Kids, not over. 1 year 

1827 XL— Mess Albxanpbr, Byards Lodge, Knaresborough, tor Stoekweil Tsamha 12001, 
British, bom Jan. 19, 1935; «. Didgemere Sin^ 203, d, Stockweli Tsarina 964$ by 
Didgemere Aristocrat 105. 

SpeoialS^L,R5,MRS. Hbnpt; IX., £2, MxsS MARJOBIB HBNDEBSON. 

* Bronse Medal for the best Goatling. 

* Speeial Prises ^en by the Northumberland and Durh^ Oonnty AgriouEural 
Societies to Members of those Sdeieties residing .or occupying land In the oounto ^ 
Northumberland <xc Durham, Ur most pednte awioded tn s cmnihliiatian mifexiea In the 
Goat Classes. 
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MUk Yield Classes. 

Class 250 .—Yield Claaa, QmlUy, open to cmirnds entered in Clasaea 

238 to 243. 

1773 I.,GIiampioii< & (with 1814) CIiampJoa.^Mtss Mosiyn Owen, for Mostyn Marigold. 

1783^^ a. Eobeton, for Malpas Merllees. gee 242.) 

1769 in.— Miss Mostyjt owes, for Disslngton Snowball, gw Class 239.) 

1791 I¥, & R.K. for Cliampion.^MES. MpBCOM, for Cornish (See 

1775 V. & Champion.^Mlss MosTOB OWEN, for Mostyn Matchless, gee Class 240.) 
17^ H.N. dfcChampion.^ME8.W. A. Stebiing, Nnsstead8,Pobtead, S^olk, for TWinstead 
Three^nnybit 287, bom March 18, 1933, Iddded March 13, 1936; a. Didgemere 
Dragonfly 163, d. Twinstead Tuppence 10414 by Didgemere Angus 7161. 

1766 H.C. 4b<with 1794) H.1I. for Champion.*—^Miss MiEJOEiB Hendbeson, for Didgemere 

1768*Champlon?'^M^ cl^T Booth, for Springfield Lorelei. (See Class 239.) 

1777 B:.H. for Champion.*—M es. Moegom, for Cornish Pitch. (See Class 241.) 

H.C.—1789. 

Class 2M^—MUd Yield Claaa, Quantity, open to animals entered in Olaaaea 

238 to 243. 

1773 I.—Miss Mostyh Owbh, for Mostyn Marigold. (See^^ 2400 
1787 II.-nar, E. EOBETOK, Malpas Cottage, Bummere. Ipswich, for Mrfpw Mapa 10285, 
British, bom April, 17, 1931, kidded March 6, 1935; a. Springfield Luke 131, d. 
Worlin^n Wavey 138 bu SpringlMld Fortuity 88. 

1783 niW. B. Egbetob, lor Maipas Merfiees. (See Claw ^2.) 

1791 !¥.—Mbs. Moecom, fOr Cornish Saint. (See Cto 243.) 

1769 7.—Miss Mio&ZYN Owbk, for Disslngton Snowball. (See Class 239.) 

1779 &.H,—Mbs. W. a. SriBiXBa, for Didgemere Petnnia. (See Class 241.) 

H.C.—1766,1778,1781,1790. 


SHEEP. 

ilsiess oQierwIse stated the Film In each Class for Sheep are: First Prize, 
‘ £10; Second Prize, ; Third Prize, £3; Fourth Prize, £2; Fifth 
Frize,£l. 

Oxford Downs. 

Class 252.— Oaford Down Shearling Mama, 

1834 I. Sb B.M. for Champion,^ & 1838 0.—H. W. Stiigob, The Grounds, Adderbury, 
Banbozy. 

1832 m.—NoEUAH J. Laicb, East Fleetham, Seahouses, Northumberland, for Royalty 
12631, bred by W. F. G. Watts & Sons, Black Bourton, Oxford- 
1840 XV-—a. H. Wnais, Birdlip, Gloucester. 

1829 B.H.—nj. Sc B. Haebisoh, Gainford Hail, Gainford, Darlington. 

H.C.—1836. C.—1835. 


* CfliaUenge CertlfiGate for the best Dual Purpose Goat, over 2 years old, that has boipe 
skid. 

. * The ** Dewar ” ChaBenge Gup for the exhibitor showing a Female Goat in-mUk, and 
a Goatling, under certain <x>nditions. 

*The ** Pomeroy ” Ciudlenge Cup for the Anglo>Nabian Goat, entered in the Anglo* 
Nubian ascrion of tiie Society's Hard Book, gainixig the highest number of points in the 

THFi^Mny rflayawtt- 

* The " Chamberlata ** Gballenge Cup for the British Saanen Goat gaining the highest 
ninhber of points in Inspection and hjQDdj^. The goat must he bred by exhibitor, ratmred 
in the British Saanen section of the Herd Book, and have obtanted an award In 

the 

* The ** Abbey ** ChaUenge Cup lor the British Alpine Goat gaining the highest number 
ofppintB in Inspection and Mi l lmig . The goat must be bred by erdilbitOE, entered in the 

Alpine section of the Hc^ Book, a^ have obtaiwd an award in the In^pectiOB 

ChaB^ Cup tor t3» Saanen Goat gaining the highest number of 
under certain condirio^^ — 

»a^J*FW3Edgm**glTO^^temeCbmgiventhrou8^hthe<)xfQrdDownShwpBieed«ra* 
Assoesaaon for ma best Male exhibit. , 
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Class 253. —Oxford Down Bom Lambs, 

* Champion,* & 1847 H.—W. E. G. Watts & Sons, HiU Farm, 
Elsfleld. Oxford. 

1849 in.— G. H. Wlihs, Birdlip, Gloucester. 

1846 R.N.—W. Stilgoe, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

H.C.—1842. C.—1845. 

Class 254. —Throe Oxford Down Bam Lambs, 

1856 I.—G. H. Wmtis, Birdlip, Gloucester. 

1855 11.—W. F. G. Watts <fe Sons, Hill Farm, Elsfleld, Oxford. 

1850 HI.—^LAEnEtENOB B. Assss, Idtchfleid Farm, Enstone, Oidord. 

1852 B.N.—HOBBS & Batis, Felmscott, Lechlade. 

H,C.—1864. C.—1851. 

Class 255. —Three Oxford Down Shearling Ewes, 

1857 I., R.ir. for Champion,* & Champion.*— Hobbs & Davis, Helmscott, Lechlade. 

1858 II.—^H. W. Stilgoe, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

1860 III.—G. H. Wmis, Birdlip, Gloucester. 

Class 256. —Three Oxford Down Ewe Lambs. 

1866 I.. & ».». loi Champion* & 1865 II.—W. F. G. Watts & Sons, Hill Farm, Blsfl^d, 
Oxford. 

1862 111.— “E. G. CUBFOBB, Manley Farm, Quenington, Fairford, Gloa. 

1861 B.N.— Lawbbnoe B. Aeebs, Litchfield Farm, Enstone, Oxford. 

H.C.—1867. C.—1868. 

Speeials.*—I., £5, Hobman J. Lamb ; n., £2, J. & B. Habbison. 

Sbropshires.^ 

Class 267.—jS%rojps^ire Shearling Bams. 

1876 I., Champion* & Champion,* & 1875 m.—E. Cbaig Tanner, Eyton-on-Sevem, 
Wroxeter, Shropshire. 

1868 11. Sc S.1I. for Champion.*— John M. Bblqheb, Tibberton Green, Wellington, 
Shropsl^e. 

1878 ILMw—A. E. Sc W. Evebalb, SherloiFe, Wellington, Shropshire. 

H.O.—1871,1874. 

Class 253* —Shropshire Bam Lambs. 

1881 1«—E* ORAZG Tannxb, Eyton-on-Sevem, Wroxeter, Shropshire. 

1877 H.—John M. 3BBLGaEB, Tibberton Green, Wellington, Shropshire. 

1878 m.—A. E. W. ElnssLALL) Sherlowe, Wellington, Shropshire. 

1880 B.1T.—MAJOR J. N. BiTOBTa, Tern, Wellington, Shropshire. . 

^jiSiSS t^i-r^Thre^ Shropsh^e Bam 

1882 I.—Josoi HL Brloecer, Tibberton Gieen^ Wellington, Shropshire. 

1885 IL—I^OB J. H. EXTaaiB, Tern, Wellington, Shropshire. 

1884 m.—E. Gbaig TANneb, Eyton-on-Sevem, Wzoxetmr, Shropshire. 

1883 R.N.—A. E. Sc W. EVEBUiP, Sherlowe, WeUingtmi, Shropshire- 

Class 266.—^/%rc^7»ire ^ 1008 . 

1892 I* ft R.1I. for Champion.*—MAJOB J. N. EiroBlB, Tem, WeUington, Shropsh^. 

1898 IL ft 1894 XV*—E. CRAIG TANNER, Eyioh-*on*Severn. Wroxeter, Sbroj^^e. 

1886 XU*—John M, Bexcheb, Tibberton Green, Wellington, Shropshire. 

IW E*Bir~A« E. ft W. EvBBAi^, Sherlowe, Wellington, Shropshire. 

H.O.—1887,1888. 


1 The Femham " Sliver Challenge Cup given through the Oxford DownSheep Breeders 
Association for the best Male exhibit. . , 

* The V Birdhp Silver Ctmllenge Cup given through the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders 
Association for tim best exhibit. 

*^e **BxoadweU'* Silver OhaHenge Plate givsn tbioo^ the Oxford Down Sheep 
Breeders* Association for the best Female'exhibm 

* Special l^rizes given by the Northumberland and Durham County' Agricnltural 
Sodeli^o Membc^ of tl^ Societies res^ or ocSupying land in the^ties ^ 
Northumberland or Durham^ for most points awarded in a combination of entries m 
Oxford Down dasses. 

' ^ £15 towards these Prizes were given by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders* Association. 
< dimnpion Silver Medal givea by the Shropshiie Sheep Breeders* Association for the 
' beti: Earn or T^iub in Classen 257 and 258. 

^!^BAuS^e**P«petbal Silvered given tlmragh the Shrvqpshim 

Breedew* Assotiation for the best exhibit. 
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Glass 261. —Three /Shropshire Ewe Lambs, 

ISaS I.~JoEsr M. Belghbb, Xibberton Green, Wdlington, Shiopeliiie. 
1899 n.—E. CEUG TANNER, Byton-on-Sevem, Wroxeter, Shropffiixe. 
1898 m,—SlAJOR J. N. Retchib, Tern, Wellington, Shropshire. 

1896 E. & W. Eve&ael, Sherlowe, Wellington, Shropshire. 


SontMowns. 

Class 262.— Southdown Two Shear Bams, 

1906 1. & B.H. lor Champion.^—J. Fikepont Morgan, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford, 
for Aldenham 23rd of 1983. 

1904 n.—L ady Ludiow, Luton Hoo, Luton, for Luton Hoo 449 of 1938. 

1902 1I!.~-J0HN Langicbad & Sons, Horthwood, Ford, Arundel, for Ford Cinder. 

1901 R.K.-'TaE Bure of Bedford, H.G., Woburn AbbeY» Bletchley, for Woburn Amber. 
H.C.—1907, 

Class 2iS^,-~^Sou!didQwn Shearling Bams. 

1921 I., Champion^ As Champion,* & 1922 MRS. Y. 0. Stride, Head Hone Farm, 
Lidsey, Bognor Hegis. 

1913 II.-~JOHN IiANGHEAD <& SONS, Hoithwood, Foxd, Anindel. 

1915 m.—L ady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

1917 IV., As 1918 V.—J. PzSBPONX MORGAN, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford. 

H,C.—1909. C.—1911. 

Class 264.— Souihdown Bam Lambe,^ 

1980 FIERPOHT Morgan, WallHalljAldenham, Watford. 

1933 n.-~MR8. V. Or. Stride, Head Hone Farm, iJds^, Bognor Regis. 

1981 HI., & 1932 IV.—WIEHAM H. PITTS, Woodhom, Oving, Chichester. 

1924 V.—The Earl of Bbrby, K-G., Hatdifleid Farm, Newmarket. 

1928 B.H.—Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

H.O.—1984. a—1929. 

Glass 265. — Three SovJdidown Shearling Bams,^ 

1938 I.—John Langmead & Sons, Northwood, Ford, Arundel. 

1940 H.—3UDY Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

1941 HL—J. POfflFONT Morgan, Widi Hall, Aldenham, Watford. 

1942 WmaAK H. PITTS, Woodhomi Oving, Chichester. 

HO.—1937. C.—1936. 

Class 266. —Three Southdown Bam Lambs, 

1952 L—Willtae: H. Puts, Woodhom, Oving, Chichester. 

fSfi Morgan, WaU Hall, Aldenham, Watford- 

1953 HI.-Mu. V. G. Stride, Head Hone Farm, Lidsey, Bognor Regis. 

1947 B.H.—W^. E. H-HmmBTHWAiTB, Upper Swell, Stow-on-the-Wold, Cheltenham: 
H.V.— 1948. C.—1945. 


Class 267 .—Three Sot^hdoton Shearling Ewes. 

^*^^WatfoS ChampJcn.*~J', Pdbrpont Morgan, WaU Hall, Aldenham, 

Head Hone Farm, Lidsey, Bognor Regis. 

1954 m.— John Langkead A; Sons, Northwood, Ford, Arundel. 

1955 B.H.— Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 


Glass 268.—iTAree Southdown Ewe Lambs, 

h LANGikEBAD A Sons, Northwood, Ford, ArundeL 

Head Hone Farm, Xddsey, Bognor Regis. 

JSIm S®®* Woodhom, Oving, Chichester. 

19^ Fiebpont Morgan, WaU HaU, Aldenham, Watford. 


**“ S1H>W S«tet, for; 

> ^'*T*hA ** TkTA'rf.'hnMfkKa'nTA'njl ati__ m . .. . 


m 2? Py SoT^thdown She* 


leep Society for the 
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Hampshire Downs. 

Class 269.— Hampshire Down Shearling Bams, 

1971 L—Major V. S. Bland, The Warren, Aldboume, Marlborough. 

1969 IL—Thb Exons. OP a?HB LATE J. H. Benton, Englefleld House, Beading, for ram, 
bred by J. H. Benyon. 

1974 m.— P. c. Tort, Shapwick, Blandford. 

H.C.—1973. C.—1972. 

Glass 270.— Hampshire Dovm Rem Lambs* 

1979 I.— ^E. Clieton-Brown, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Bucks. 

1975 U.— ^Thb Exobs. of tee late j. H. Benton, Engledeld House, Beading, for ram 
lamb, bred by J. H, Benyon. 

1977 in. —Major V. S. Bland, The Warren, Aldboume, Marlborough. 

H.C.—1983. C.—1980. 

Class 271.— Thames Hampshire Down Ram Lambs* 

1988 I.— ^B. CLifton-BROWN, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Bucks. 

1991 U.—A. Thomas Lotd, Locldnge House, Wantage. 

1986 III.—THB Exors. of the late J. H. Bbnton, Englefleld House, Beading, for ram 
lambs, bred by J. H. Benyon. 

1987 R.N.— ^Major V. S. Bland, The Warren, Aldboume, Marlborough. 

H.C.~1992. C.~1990. 

Glass 272. —Three Hampshire Down Shearling Rises, 

1994 I. & 1993 n.—E. Clifton<-Brown, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Budks. 

Class 273. —Three Hampshire Down Ewe Lambs, 

1997 I. & Champion.'—^E. Gufton-Bbown, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Bucks. 

1995 H. & R.N. for Champion.'— ^Thb Exors. of the late J. H. Benton. Englefleld 
House, Beading, for ewe lambs, bred by J. H. Benyon. 

1999 111. —A. Thomas Botd, Lockinge House, Wantage. 

2000 B,H.—P. 0. TORY, Shapwick, Blandford. 

H.O.—1996. C*—1998. 


Suffolks. 


Class 27^,-^SuiffoIk Two Shear Rams, 

2002 X. & R.N. for ChamploB.V^OHN B. Heeble d; SON, Brantbam Hall, Mannfngtree, 
for Brantham Lampim 4th 28184. 

2003 Hv—S tuart Paul, HIrton Lodge, Ipswich, for Rirton John 23255. 


Class 275 .—Shearling Rams, 

2010 L--STUART Paul, Elrton Lodge, Ipswich, for Kirton Johnson. 

2007 XI.'-’Holleslet Eahm <L.0.0.), HoQesley, Woodbiidge, for Colony Field Maishai 2nd. 
2018 HL—Eranh Sainsburt, Blunts Hall, Little Wzatl^, Haverhill, for Wratthig 
A 1 23748. 

2011 B.H.--STUART PAUL. 

H,a—2012. C.-~2009. 


Class 276.— Suffolk Ram X^mbs, 

2021 L-*John B. NiaiBnRT.v. St SON, Brantham HaU, Manningtxee. 

2023 n., & Special I., £3.^ZR PRINCE Prince-Smzth, Bart., Southbum, Driffield. 

2019 XIX.— Holleslet Farm CL.O.C.),, Hqllesley, Woodbiidge. / 

2025 IV.— FRANK Sainsburt, Blunts HaB, Little Wiattlng, Haveribill. 

2022 V.— Stuart Paul, Kirton Lodes, Ipswich. 

2024 R.N. & Special H.; £2.*—J. P. Bobs-Tatlor, Mungoswalls, Buns. 

2027 R.Jf. for Specials.*—J. COHN Sinclaib, Mardon, ComhlB-on-Twaed. 

,C.—2017. 

' Champion Prize of £10 givmi by ttm Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders' Asaodation fo^ 
the best exhibit. 

* Perpetual Challenge Plate and £5 in cash Gpven by the Suffolk Sheep Society for the 
bestei^bit. 

' *Spai^ Prizes given by the Suffolk Sheep Society for the best Bam Lamhe In CStass 276 
entered by Exhibitors iBj^dent north of the Humber. 
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Class 277. —Thtee Suffolk Bam Lomba^ 

S0S3 X.—JoEsr B.. Kesble & SoK, Biantham Hall, Maimliigfcree. 

2080 n.—TEE Eael 07 Ellssmebe, Stetchworth Park, Newmarket. 

2031 m.—H oi£ES£B 7 Paim (L.C.C.), HoUesley, Woodbiidge. 

2036 B.K.—Sm Pbxece Pbutce-Sicixe, Baes., Southbum, Driffi^d. 

H.C.— 2035. C.—2039. 

Class 278. —Throa Suffolk Bam Lambsy unbrimmed ^ 

2045 B. heebie Bois, Biantham Hall, Maxmmgtree. 

2044 XX.—THB •Bart. o7 EI£ESB£EBE, Stetcbwortb Park, Newmarket. 

2048 XXI.—FB.A2!iE Sainsbeey, Blunts Hall, Little Wiatting, HaTerbill. 

2043 KJK.—B. H. BsiniiN, Onlpher Hall, Pelizstowe. 

H.G.—2047. 

Class 279. —Three Suffolk Shearling Ewea. 

2053 X. & Ghamplon.*—S yuaet Paul, Hjlrton Lodge, Ipswich. 

2050 XX*—THE wAnn 07 £l£E6EEBE, Stetchworth Park, Newmarket. 

2051 HI.—HoUiSSLEY Farm (L.C.C.), HoUesley, Woodbiidge. 

2055 ILK.—Feaee Saxesbe&y, Blunts HaU, Little Wiatting, Haverhill. 

H.G.—2052. G.—2054. 

Class 280. —Three Suffolk Ewe Lamba. 

2061 L—JTOHK B. Kebbce St. SON, Biantham Hall, Manningtree. 

2060 XL- HoziLESZiEY Faeic 0Ci.C.O.), Hollesley, Woodbiidge. 

20^ XXXv—S tuabx Page, Kirton XiOW» Ipswich. 

2064 B.S.—Feaite Saxnsbgby, Blunts HaU, Little Wiatting, HaverhilL 
2063 SpeM H., £2 .«~SibPbinob Pbinoe-Shixe, Baby., Southbum, Biiffield. 
HX.r-2059. G.— 2063. 

Gtess 281. —Three Suffolk Ewe LambSy urdrimmed^ 

2069 I. As Speelai L, £8.*-^* P. BOS8-TAYI.OE, MimgoswaUs, Ihuis. 

2068 XL—Josor B. Hhbbus St SoK, Biantham HaU, Mannhi«ti«e. 

2067 XH^TES BAsn 07 BULERifBEE, Stetchwoith Park, Newmaiket. 

2066 BJf.—B. K. Bexxxain, Culpher HaU, Felixstowe^ 

2071 B.K. ter SpeelAb**—O oue SmoLAm, Harden, OoinhiU-on-Tweed. 

H.0.-r-S»70. C*—2071. 

Gl^^--J0BE B. HSEBXiB A; Son. 

BJ[. for CEp*.—STGAMf PAGl. 

SfMiaU L W. CK)XZE SxxroLA^ 

Dorset Downs. 

Class 282. —Doraet Down Batna, Shearling and upwarda, 

2072 X.—HEs. iJOirsL DE Bosesosild, Bxbuiy House, Southampton, foi ram bom in 
1934, bred by Hooper Bios., Newburgh, Dorchester. 

2078 Hw-^oen Joyce, Preston Bowyer Farm, HUverton, for ram bom in 1034. 

297$^ XXI.— The Eael 07 Bloin, H.T., G.H.6., Broomludl, Dunfermline, for ram born 
in 1933, bred by P. St 0. Seward, Weston, Peteisfield. 

Qass 283.— Dorset Down Bam Lambs 

£6^ X. St B.X. for Champion^ Ss 2077 n.—MBS. Liobel jm BOXESCEUD, Bxbuiy House. 
Southampton. 

. 2081 HXWohe Joyce, Preston Bowyer Farm, HUverton. 

Class ^4. — Dora^ Down Shearling Ewea, 

3083 L ChsmUoB,’ St 2082 XL—HEs. LiONsn BE BoxESCEniB, Bxbury House, 
SOQtiisziiptoii* 

2086 XII.—John Joyce, Preston Bowyer Farm, HUverton. 


^ Prises gtven by the Suffolk Sheep Society. 

CJiwlfiBge Plate and £5 in cash given by the Suffolk Sheep Society for the 

‘jpecial Bissa to the Sigog^Sheep Society for the best Pens of Bwe Lambs 
jOO.ygd 281 fflrtered by Exhibitors resident north of the Humber. 

* The “ Southbum ” Silver Challenge Cup given throuii the Suffolk Sheep Society for 
the most ]^ts awarded in a combination of entries. 

, S^ehu gize £toen by tto Northumtorland and Durham County Agricultural 
writes to Hmbem of those Socfotii^ residh^ or occupying land in the counties of 
or Durham, for most points awarded in a combination of entries in the 
Qiinoik sneep Cisases* 

• Maes ta» Dorset Down Sheep Breeders* Assodation. 

^ ^ ^ ^ Breeders* Association for the 
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Dorset Horns. . 

Class 285. — Dorset Horn Bam Lambs, bom on or after October 1, 1034.^ 

2001 I. & Cbampion,^ 2002 U., & 2003 Ill.—W. B<I7PBBX Tory» Clenstone Masori Bland- 
ford. 

2088 R.N.—^The Eakl of Elozn, K*T.. Brooxahall, Dunfermline* 

H.C.—2000. 

Class 286.— Two Dorset Horn Shearling Ewes, bom on or after October 1, 

1933. 

2007 1. & 2008 n.—^W. BtJPBET TORY, Clenstone Manor. Blandford. 

2006 III.—Ceifeoed Pbkoy LovEiiE, Barton Farm, Cerne Abbas, Dorchester. 

2095 R.N.—^The Bael of Elgin, E.T., Broomhall, Dunfetmline. 

Class 287. — Two Dorset Horn Ewe Lambs, bom on or after October 1, 1934. 

2101 I. & R.N. lor Champion,* & 2100II.—W. Ettpem Tory, Clenstone Manor, Blandford. 
2000 III.—^Tbb Eael of Elgin, E.T., C.M.G., Broomhall, Dunferaaline. 

Watshire Horns. 

Class 288. —WUtshire Horn Bams, Two Shear and upwards,^ 

2103 I. & Champion.^ALAN Gowling, Snowford Hall, Leamington Spa, for Snowford 
Sunbeam, bom in 1032. 

2104 U.—^W. B. Southernwood <fe Son, Gnbblecote, Tring, Herts., for Yelveitoft Surprise 
No. 1 3300, bom in 1023, bred by W. Evans, Yelvertoft, Eugby. 

Class 289. —Wiltshire Horn Shearling Bams. 

2105 1.—H. Attbrbury, Sharley Cop, Eavensthorpe, Northampton, for Chymedd King 
3768, bred by J. H. Parry Jones, Cae Mawr, Llanerchymedd. 

2107 II.—^Alan Gowling, Snowford PCail, Iteamington Spa, for KtsUngbury Surprise, 
bred by P. C. Smith, Hislingbuiy Grange, Northampton. 

Class 290. —Two WiUshire Horn Shearling Ewes. 

2108 1. Sc R.N. for Champion.^BRODiB Bros., Brockhall, Flore, Northampton. 

2110 II.—w. B. SOUTHERNWOOD & SON, Gubblecote, Tring, Herts. 

2100 111.—Wzllxah; Evans, The Orchards, Yelvertoft, Rugby., 


Ryelands. 

Class 291.— Bydand Bcms^ Two Shear and upwards. 

21111.—T. W. Montague Perrins, tJfton Coart, Hohne Lacy, Hereford, for Holme 
Laey Legacy 3142, bom in 1038. 

2112 H.—Dayxd J. Teqras, Monachty, Abergavmmy, lor Tho]aas*s Resetie 3180, bm 
in 1033. 

Class 292.— Byeland ShearUng Bamsp 

2118 I. A Ohamplon.'— David J. Thouas, Monachty, Abergavenny, for Thomas's Realm* 

2114 U. d! R.N, for Ohampion.^T. W. Montague Perrins, Ufton Court, Holme Laey, 
Hereford, for Eolme Laey Mars. 

2115 HI.—T. W. Montague Perkins, for Holme Laey Merchant 2nd. 

2116 RJf.—T. "W. Montague Perkins, lor Holme Laey Monk. 

Class 293. —Three Byelard Bam Iambs. 

2120 I.—T. W. Montague Pbekins, Hftoh Ctrart, Holme Laey, Hereford. 

2121 H.—DAvn> J- Thomas, Moinaehty, Abergavenny. 

Class 294. —Three Byeland ShearUng Ewes. 

2122 I.—T. W. Montague Perkins, Ulton Court, H<dme Laey, Hmeford. 


^Pifines given by the Dorset Horn Sheep Breedms* Association. ; . 

. * Champion Prize of 25 given by ibe Dorset Horn She^ Breeders* Assodhidon lor ^ 
best exhibit. 

* Kirses idven by the Wilti^bire Horn Sheen Sodety. • . 

* The ** Pytchley Silver OhaRenge Cay given throidi ;the WRIalrfie Horn 

Sootety for best exhibit. , 

•Silver Oudlew Onp 0ven tbrouidi the Rydand Flodic Book Society lor the best 
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Kerry Hills (Wales). 

OLass 2^. —Kerry Hill (Wales) Hams, Two Shear and upwards, 

2X25 X. & Champion.*—T bb Dttkb 07 Westsonsteb, G.G.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Home 
Eaxmi Alliford, Chester, for Eaton Abbott 17920, bom in 1933. 

2126 H. & &.K. for Champion.*—T homas WiniiXAMS, The Gaer, Eorden, Welshpool, for 
Kerry Goalkeeper 18061, bom in 1933, bred by Ben Alderson, Glanmeheli, Kerry, 
Mont. 

2123 HL—John T. Beatah. Winsbory, Ohirbmy, Montgomery, for Winsbnry Plum 
18406, bom in 1933. 

Class 296. —Kerry HiU (Wales) Shearling Bams, 

212? !•—John T. Bsatah, Winsbnry, Chirbnry, Montgomery, for Winsbnry Quarter¬ 
master. 

2131 H.— Thomas Williaks, The Gaer, Forden, Welshpool, for Gaer Peaeb 18541. 

2130 XU.—^H. C. PiLKXNaTOH, Bryntanat, LlansantSraid, Mont., for Tanatslde Nimrod. 

2128 B.H.— John T. Bhavan, for Winsbnry Quack. 


Class 297. —Kerry HiU (Wales) Ram Lambs. 

, Montgom 
X, D.S.O., 


, for Winsbnry Never, 
kton Home Farm, Aldford, 


2132 L—John T. Bisatan, Winsbnry,_ 

2135 II.—THE buee oy westxinsxbb, G.C.V. 

CSbester, for Eaton Comet. 

2186 in. —Thomas Wilhamb, The Gaer, Forden, Welshpool, for Gaer Quaker. 

2133 B.N.—J*. W. Owens, Woodhonse, Shobdon, Leominster, lor Stockley Saddler* 

Class 298. —Three Kerry Hill (Wales) ShearUng Ewes^ 

Bhavan, Winsbnry, Chirbnry, Montgomery. 

2189 XL—J. W. OWBtSSt Woodhonse, Shobdon, Leomi^ter. 

2142 XHw— The Duke op WESraoNSim, G.C.V.O., I).S.O., Baton Home Farm, Aldford, 
C!lll 06 fj 6 r« 

2140 B.N.—H. C. FmEiNoiON, Biyntanat, Llansantffirald, Montgomery. 

Class 299. —Three Kerry HiU (Wales) Ewe Lambs,^ 

2148 L—iJoHS Ti Beavan, Wlnsbury, Chirbury, Montgomery. 

n.—T homas Williams, The Gaer, Forden, Welshpool. 

2145 UL—H. C. PiLKiNGSJON, Bryntanat, Llanaantfibaid, Montgomery. 

,2144 S.N.—J. W. Owens, Woodhonse, ^obdon, Leominster. 


Clun Forest. 

Glass 300.— Ohm Forest Bams^ Two Shear aund upwards, 

215 0 I.— T. ^GTOimi,Pfo8till, Talgarth, Brecon, lor Glen Briton 2404, bom In X982i 
^ ^ A. Eossiter, Glen Alva, Erwias Harold, Hereford. 

™^inl^’ Cowell, Lower Kimbolton, Leominster, for Klmbolton Dandy 2717, bom 

Staunton Old Court, Pembridge, for Staunton Benefit 2611, 

Bbos., Fields End, Weobley, Herefordshire, for Pltlleld Joker. 

Class SOL—Clun Forest Shearling Bams^ 

SaS Court, Leominster, for Cholstrey K.8. 

fJsS Sr“^ PowM, Lower Kimbolton, Leominster, lor Kimbolton Brie. 

2168 in.— Dawes Beos., Fields End, Weobley, Herefordshire, for Melds End Boho, 

2157 BJI.—WHmam Eobee5»on Ltkb, I^wton Bury, Leominstar. 

€3ass 802.— Cliin Forest Bam Lambsw 

US Weobley, Herefordshire, for Fields End FalthXnU 

iiS Olmlstiey Court, LeoiiiStS! 

2167 UL—D. Bowsiii, Lower Kimboit^, Leominster. 


besteaiiBilt. 

* Pidaee ^m by the Kerry Hfll (Wales) Mock Book Society. 
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Class 803.— Chm Forest Shearling Ewes. 

2173 I.—^WiiLiAM ROBBRISON Lykb* Lawton Bury, Leominster. 

2174 II.—J. & Sow, Bedstone, Buckndl, Shropshire. 

2169 XIL—Davies Beos., Fields End, Weobley, Herefordshire. 

2170 R.N.—^IvoK Daniel Gbivfin, B-umney Court, Cardiff. 

Class 304 .—Olun Forest Bwe LamJbs^ 

2178 I.—^E. F. M. Evans, Gholstiey Court, Lecunlnster. 

2181 n,—^T, B. Gwilum. Ffostill, Talgarth, Brecon. 

2183 ni.—H. J. Marsh & Son, Bec^tone, Bucknell, Bhropahire. 

2177 IV.— Davies Bnos., Fields End, Weobley, Herefordshire. 

2182 B.If.—^WnJHAH Eoeeetson Lyke, Lawton Bury, Leominster. 


Lincolns. 

Glass 305 .—Lincoln Shearling Bams, 

2189 L& Champion,* & 2188 HI.— Cliffobd Nicholson, WlUou^ton Manor. Lincoln. 
2187 II. & R.N. for Champion,* & 2186 R.N.— Ebnesi Addison, Eiby Granger, Stal- 
lingborough. 

Class 306 .—Three Lincoln Shearling Rams, 

2194 I.— Cliffoed Nicholson, Willoughton Manor, Lincoln. 

2192 II.— Eenest Addison, Eiby Grange, Stallingborough. 

2195 III,— Harold John Smith, Lings Farm, Crosby, Cmstor, Lincoln. 

Glass 307.— Three Lincohi Ram Lambs, 

2197 I.— Clifford Nicholson, WiUoughton Manor, Lincoln. 

2199 n. —^Harold John Smith, Lings Farm, Crosby, Caistor, Lincoln. 

2196 UL— ERNEST ADDISON, Eiby Grange, StaUtogborough. 

Class 808 .—Three Lincoln Ewe Lambs, 

2200 I.— ^Ernest Addison, Eiby Grange, Stallingborough. 

2202 II. & 2201 HI. — CLIFFORD NICHOLSON, Willoughtou Manor, Lincoln. 

2204 R,N,— Harold John Smith, Lings Farm, Cxoxby, Caistor, Lincoln. 


Leieesters. 


Class 809.— Rams, 

2210 1. Si Champion,* & 2211 R,V.^B. MIbckhnson, Garton Bri63elii. : 
2209 n. Sb R,N. for Champion.*—WiLLUM Jordan, Bastbum, Driffield. 

2207 my-^F.W, Dennis, 43, Aberdeen Walk, Scarborougli, 

G. —2205. 

Glass 310.— L^cester Rmn Limbs, 

2222 X^THB Enors. of the LATE E. H. STOCKS, H^old, North DeJtoa, 
2215 n^^JOHN T. Allison, Low House, Stanghow, Boomec^, Toikshlxe. 
2217 IIL—F. W. Dennis, 43, Aberdeen Scarbonm^. 

2221 R.1I.—B. MEOCiNSONr Garton Field, Driffield. 

N.CL.^^2220. 

Class 811.^Zieic««8er ShearUng Mwea, 

ZSS9 I. & 2228 in.— E. MEGOINSon, Garton Field, Driffield. 

2226 II.—WILLIAM Jordan, Eastbum, Dtiffi^d. 

2S2S B.H.—F. W. Dennis, 43, Aberdeen Walk, Scarborough* 

H. C.—2228. 

Class 313.— Leke^ Em Lambs, . 


2230 1.— John T. Alubon, Low House, Stanghow, Boosbedk, Yorksbln. 

2235 n.—^E. Megqinson, Garton Field, Driffield. 

2236 HI.— The Ekors. of THE LATE H« Stoohs, Haywbld, North Dalton, DxffiQMd. 


2234 R.Nw—WILUAM JORDAN, Eastbum, Driffield. 
HX.—2231. 


* Prises given by the dun Forest Sheep Breeders" Society. . a , 

* Spew Mze of £5 |dven by the Lincoln Longwool Sheep Breeders* Association lor the 
best Shen-rhng Eam in Class 805. 

* Champion Prize of a Piece of Plate given by the Leicester SS»^ Breeden* Associa^cHi 
for the best mridbit. 
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Border Leieesters. 

Glass ZiZ.—B&rdeF Leicester Barns, Two Shear and upwards, 

2240 L— M7, BiOBSONt I/ow Hedgeley, Powbum, N’orthmnberland, for Blink Bonny 10214, 

boro in 1983, bred by James Jeffrey, Deuefarie, Dnnbar. « , * u ^ 

oioiyQ n,~A. B. Howie, Ediott Brocks, Felton, Morpeth, for Sandyknowe Select, born in 
1938, bred by T. & M. Templeton, Sandyknowe, Keteo. 

2287 in. — "Si, 0. QufEBON, Greenlawdean, Greenlaw, Berwickshire, for Knock-on 10182, 
boro in 1933, bred by Bobert Cross, Knockdon, Maybole. 

Class S14 .—Border Leicester Shearling Rams, 

2248 I, & B.K. for Champion.*—E. C. Cjjcbeoit, Greenlawdean, Greenlaw, Berwickshire, 
, for ram bred by B. G. Mackay, Upper Old Mill, Turriff. 

2244 H.—E. C. Cakbeok, for ram bred by John Lawson, Elsrlckle Mains, Biggar. 

2241 ni«—^E. G. Gahebon, for Greenlaw Evertrue. 

2242 ZV.—E. C. Caxebon, for Greenlaw Piecemaster. 

2253 B.K.—Jakes Howie & Sons, Muirside, Dumfries. 

316 .—Border Leicest&r Ewes, Two Shear and upwards,^ 

2259 L—^E. 0. Cakeroit, Greenlawdean, Greenlaw, Berwickshire, for ewe bom in 1930, 
bred by George McDowall,Brairbra«, Stranraer. . 

2266 YoTiEG, Skenington Mains, Hurlford, Ayrshire, for ewe born m 1931* 

2262 ZIL—A. B. HOWIE, Eshott Biodrs, Felton, Morpeth, for ewe born in 1933. 

2265 H.N.—EGBERT WilSOiT, Dockrayiigg, Wigfcon. 

Class 316 .—Border Leicester Shearling Etoes, 

2276 I, & Champion,* & 2276 IH.—JOHN Yoxwo, Skerrington Mains, Hurlford, Ayrshire. 
2271 ZZ.—A. B. Howie, Eshott Brocks, F^ton, Morpeth. 

2269 B.B.—CE4SXJisH.Z>iOEZB,Wooperton,Hortbnmberland. 

Speeials.*—I. £5, A. B. HOWIE; 11. £2, W. EOBSOR. 

Half-Breeds (Border Ltieester aad Cheviot). 

das iil.—Ha^-bred Shearling Kama. 

2277 Z.—Tbgkas Abksirokg, East Cote, Hawick. . 

2278 IZ.—Jobe Euaot, Blackhaugb, Clovenfords, SeOdrksbire. 

228,1 IZL—J. Waxtob, Eosedexi, wooperton, Northumberland* 

Class 318^— Salf-hred Mwes, Two Shear and upwards, 

2882 Z.—A HuifTSR, South Farm, Glanton, Northumberland, for ewe born in 1930* 

2287 0*—George Sordt, Heckley High House, Alnwick, for ewe boro in 1932. 

2284 10.—A. HUBTEB, for ewe bom in 1932* 

Class 319,— Half-bred ShearUng Ewes. 

2299 I.—J. Waltos, Eoseden, Wooperton, Northumberland* 

2296 0.—Geoiuib SOBPY, Heckley Hish House, Alnwick. 

2297 10.—W. J* H. TaoKRSOB, Swarland East House, Felton, Morpeth, for ewe bred by 
Hr. Eobfnson, Sidpe House. Alnwick* 

2200 ZF.—A. Hunter, South Farm, Glanton, Northumberland. 

. Specials.*—I. £5i A. HiiSTBE; 0. £2, divided between George Sordy and J. Wjxton. 

Weasleydales. 

Class 320 ,—Wensleydale Rams, Two Shear and upwards, 

2300 Z. & Champlen.*—J oes Dargce, Buroeside Hall, Eendal, for Bnineslde Proud 
Champa, bmmfn 1933. . 

2301^—JOHH DABGtni, lor Leading Standard's Heir 4009, boro in 1933, bred by J* 
Zhimdate, iKxwBoIttm, Eedmlre, Yorkshire. 

2302 Z0.-pJOBB A. WHais, Manor House, Catperby, Yorkshire, for Carperhy Hatchleis, 
bQmtnl933. 

, *,Perp^^ Silvm: Challenge Cup and a Gold Medal given by the Society of Border 
Xiraoesttt Sheep Breeders for the best Ea?? or Ewe. 

* Pito dv^by the of Border L^cester Sheep Breeders. 

* Special Prizes given hy Use Northumberland and Durham County Agiicultuial Societies 
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Class 821.— WenaUydaU Shearling Rama, 

2303 I.-~J0BN Daii^xib, Bnzneside HaU, Xendal. 

2304 II.—JOHN W. GHBENSiTt Holme-on-Swale, Thirsk. 

2306 III.—John Percival, Easthouse, Carperby, Yorksbire. 

H.C.—2308. 

Class 822. —Three WensUydale Shearlmg Rams, 

2309 I. & R.N. for Champion.'— JOHN Dahohh, Bumeside Hall» Kendal. 

2310 II.— John W. Gsbensit, Holme-on-Swale, Thiisk. 

2311 ni.— John PbroivaIi, Easthouse, Carperby, Yorkshire. 

Class 328. —WensUydale Shea/rUng Ewes, 

2312 I.— John Dahqub, Bumeside Hall, Kendal. 

2318 II.— JOHN W. Gbebnsit, Holme-on-Swale, Thirsk. 

2818 III.-^OBN A. WiLHS, Manor House, Carperby, Yorkshire, for ewe bred by J. 
Fred Wood, Bfewsham Grange, Thir^ 

H.C.—2314. 

Glass Z2^,^Wen8Uydale Yearling Ewea^ shown in wool?' 

2319 I.— John Dargtte, Bumeside Hall, Kendal, for ewe bred by W. T. Milner & Sons, 
Slyne Hall, Lancaster. 

2321 II.— John Peeoival, Easthouse, Carperby, Yorksbire. 

2323 III.— John A Wmis, Manor House, Carperby, Yorkshire, for ewe bred by J. 
Hargrave, Wath, Bipon. 

H.C.—2320. 

Kent or Romney Marsh. 

Class 825. —Keiinl or Rormsy Marsh Two Shear Rams, 

2827 I.—^J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent, for Qaesied*8 12 of 1988 .77053.. 

2324 II.—B. W. Baedbr, Parsonage Farm, Bekesboume, Canterbury, for Renvflle No, .81 
of 1988, bred by W. Miller, Emville, Canterbury. 

2329 III,—ASHUBY SXBVENS, Bavington Hall, Faversham, for Luddesham 9S of 1983 
77432. 

0,-2326. 

Class S2B,-^Rent or Romney Marsh Shearling Rams, 

2332 1. & Clmmplon.^W2K£Uj[ MiHUiE, Benville, Canterbury. 

2381 XL Si B.N, for Champion,* dt 2880 E. W. BAHSa, Parsonage Fainn, Btices-^ 
bourne, Canterbury,' 

2338 HL <k 2336 X¥^J. Egbhton Qubstbd, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent^ 

0^2336, 2837,2839. 

Class, 827 ..—Three jpsnd or Romney Mar^ Shearleing Rama? 

2348 L £20 & 2347 HI. £10^ J. Bghrton QuBBiraD, The Sirs, Cbecitxm, Kent. 

2844 IL £15,— Cuefoed Niohoxson, WUloughton Manors Ltneoln. . 

2341 1V«£6.—E. W. Baebb, Parsonae^ Farm, Bekesboume, Canterbury. ' 

28^ B4l.-rAsB3aBT Stevens, Bavington Hall* Faversham. 

H;0.-2343. C.—2346. 

. Ctos 828, — Three Keni or Romney Marsh RamLofi^, 

2350 I, <k 2851 nx,-^iXB70Eb Kiohoison, WlUonc^ton MAnor, Uneoln, / 

2852 H, d; 2353 R.N.-*rjr. EGBiaTON QUESTED, TheJ^ Chest^ 

H,C«—‘2354* 

Class 829.— Three Kent or Romney Marsh ShearE^ Ewes* 

2359 1. & Champion/ d; 2360 HI,*-^. Egeeton QUBST^ The Fhs^ CherltQii, Kei^, 

2356 n.— CliHB'OED ^(HOiaON, Willoughton Mimor, Lincolxi. 

2861 B,N.—Ashley Stevens, Bavington Hall, Faversbam. 

H.C.—2357. 

^Silver Challenge Trophy and a Gold Medal given hy the Wen5Ieydale liongwool 
^leep Breeders* Association for the best exhibit. , . 

* rases ^ven by the Wensleyds^ Longwood Sheep Breeders* Assomatitm. 

*Chmplon Prim of £10 10s. given by Kent, or Eomney Marsh Sheep Breeders 

AssDciatiQn 'fQr the best Ham in Classes,325 and ^ 

, ^Priaes gh^ by the Kent or Hqnmey Mtah Sheep Breeders* Asso^tipn. 

* OiampKn Priae of £10 lOa.. ^ven by fhe Kent or Eoimmy MaisJi Sheep Breeders 
Aawj^tlon for the best Pen of Bwes w Bwe Lamba^ 
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Clas$ 380.— Three KefU or Romnei/ Marsh Bwe Lambs, 

2362 I. Sc BJr. for Champion,' & 2363 in.—CiOTOBD NiOHOiSOK, Willou^ton Manor, 
Lincoln. 

2364 n.—J. Egeetojt Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

2366 R.H.—ASHLET Stetens, Davington Hail, Faversham. 

H.O.—2366- 

South Devons. 

Glasses 331 and 332. 
fNo Entries,! 

Dartmoors. 

Class 333.— Laifmoor Rams^ Shearling and uptoards, shown out of wool, 

2368 1.—J- KNAPMA 2 T SOES» Thome, Throwleigh, Okehaxnpton, for Chaddlehanger 
Jorial 4855t bom In 1932, bred by H. F. Luce, Chaddlehanger, Tavistock. 

2369 n .—Tj firm xrm ‘Bajmesl LUCE, Lower Chaddlehanger, Tavistock, for Chaddlehanger 

Kid 6007, bom in 1933. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

2367 m.—41SOBGS OiAEHSLD, West Lane, Okebampton, for BnUhomatone Ho. 29 
4922, bom In 1934, bred by C. Mead, Bullhomstone, South Brent. 

2370 R.H.—Biceaed Falxes Luob, for Chaddlehanger Lamp. 

Class 334.— Dartmoor Shearling Bwes, shown in wool, 

2373 LSc 2372 H.—SlCHABD FALXES LUCB, Lower Chaddlehanger, Tavistock. 

2371 m.—Q eobge Glahubld, West Lake, Okebampton. 

Looks. 

' Class 835. —Zonk Sam$, Shearlmg and upwderds. 

2S7i L—Hasbt Higgze, Black Moor Farm, Oaenhc^, Keighley, for Blaek Moor Peter 82, 
bom fn 1933. 

. 2376 II,—^Easst 0. MiTCHELLf MOorcroft. Oxenhope, Keighley, for Black Moor Sgnire, 
bom in 1934, bred by H. Higgfn, Black Moor Farm, Oxenhope. 

Class 888.— Shearling Ewes, 

2379 L—Eabsy O. Mitchell, Moozcroft, Oxenhope, Keighley, for ewe bred by H. Higgin, 
Black Moor Farm, Oxenhope. 

2380 n.—BOBEBT Passes, Houses-o’-th’-Hill, Whitworth, Bochdale, for Black Moor 
Annie End, bred by H. HJggin, Black Moor Farm, Oxenhope, Keighley. 


Swaledales.^ 

Class 337. —SwaUdale Bams, Two Shear and upwards, 

2384 1. ft Champion.^—Sis Feedebigh Mxibake, Bast., Bamingliam Park, Bicbxnond, 
Yorks, for East Stonesdale Bnhy B.2117, bom in 1931, bred by J. K. Harker & Son, 
Stonesdale, Keid, Yorkshire* 

2386 n.—JOHE lAWSSEOB 3PEACOGS, Punchard House, Arkengarthdale, Bichmond, 
YoEkBbire, for Panehard Colombo 2383, bom in 1938, bred by J. Peacock, Old Spital, 
Bowes, Darlington. 

2382 Hl^—^T homas W. Gut, Gilmonby Home Farm, Bowes, Darlington, for Hess Ranger 
B2987, bom in 1933, bred by B. Harker. Arkengarthdale, Bichmond, Yorks. 

2381 B.V.—Joseph WIlliax Debt, Fair Yiew, Middleton-in>Teesdale, for Active Lad. 


Class 338. —SwaUdale Shearlmg Rams, 

5SSS& L—Jobs Lawbehcb Pbaocge, Punchard House, Arkengarthdale, Bichmond, 
Yorks., for Pnnehard Flamingo. 

2891 n.~^is Fbedesice Mzlbahe, Bast., Bamingham Park, Bichmond, Yorks. 

2889 UI.—Thoxas W. Guy, Gilmonby Home Farm, Bowes, Darlington, for Gilmonby 
Prinee. 

2387 H.H.^oseph WtoHAX Dekt, Fair View, Middleton-in-Teesdale, for Jubilee Swell, 

' ObampitmPj^ofS^ 10«.^en bV the Kent or Bomney Marsh She^ Breeders’ 
Assoclatioin for the best Pen of Iwes or Bwe Lambs. 


• SS Swaledale Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

»gbjmplmi Prise of £6 given by the Swaledale Sheep Bieedere* Association for the best 
exhibit. 
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Glass 339.— SrvaUdale JSwes, Two Shear and upwards, 

2394 I. Si R.N. for Champion.^— Tbouas W. GITS’, Gihnonby’ Home Farm, Bowes, Barling- 
ton, for ewe bom in 1933. 

2393 II.— Joseph Wihiam Bent. Fair View, Middleton-in-Teesdale, for ewe bom in 1931. 

2397 III.—Sm FB-EDBEICK MiLBAHK, Bajbt., Bamingbam Park, Richmond, Yorks., for 
ewe bom in 1932. 

2899 B.N.— John Lawkbncb Peacock, Pnnchard House, Arkengarthdale, Bic^ond, 
Yorks., for Panebard Bright Eyes. 

H.0.”“2398• 

Class 340.— SwaUdale Shearling Ewes, 

2401 L— THOMAS W. Guy, Gilmonby Home Farm, Bowes, Barlington. 

2404 n. & 2405 III.—Sm Fbeuebick Mzlbakk, Basx., Bamingbam Park, Bichmond, 

‘ Yorks. 

2400 R.N.— Joseph William Dent, Fair View, Middleton-in-Teesdale, for Heather Lass. 
H.C.—2402. C.—2406. 

Herdwieks. 

Class 341.— Hsrdwich Rams^ horn in or before 1933.^ 

2410 I.—^William WtLSON, Herdwick View, Armathwaite Hall, Heawick, for Derwent 
Grimison 6580, bom in 1929. 

2407 II.—Lobe Leconfield, Oockermouth Castle, Cumberland, for Dash Delight 6573, 
bom in 1929. 

2409 HI.—^Richabd M. Wilson, Glencoyne, UUswater, Penrith, for Hatellffe Champion, 
bom in 1932. . f , 

Class 342.— Herdwiek Rams, horn in 1934. 

2418 1*—^William Wilson, Herdwiek View, Armathwaite Hall, Keswick, for Derwent 
Grimerater. 

2411 II.— ^Lobd Leoonfielu, Oockermouth Castle, Cumberland, for Skiddaw Sportsman. 

2412 Ill.—^E iohabu M. Wilson, Glencoyne, UUswater, Penrith, for ram bred by J. 
Bell & Son, Blverside, Bockray, Penrith. 

Class 343. —Herdwiek Ewes, bom in 1934. 

2416 I.— Wiluam: Wilson, Herdwiek View, Armathwaite Hall, Keswick, for Derwent 
Rose Bad. 

2415 II.— Eiohabe H. Wilson, Glencoyne, UUswater, Penrith, for ewe bred by William 
Wilson, Herdwiek View. 

2414 HI.- Lobd LsooNBiBiiE, Cockexmouth Castle, Cumberland, for Skiddaw AUoe. 

Roi^h 

Glass 344.— Rough EeU Rams, Two Years emd upwards, 

2419 1.—Sib S. H. Sooxy, Baby., Yews, Windenneze, for Goniing SYont K. £38, bom in 
1932. 

2418 II.—J. T. POSTLETHWAITE, Biddings, HowgiU, Lowgill, Kendal, for HiU Home 
Highlander S. 262, bom in 1933, bred by J. dt B. WUst^ HUlhouse, Hiddletcm, Eirkl^ 
Iionsdale. 

2417 XH.—J. T. POSTLETHWAITE, for B&khaw Genoral S. 193, bom in 1931, bred by G. 
Oapsidek, Birkhaw, HowgiU, Sedber^i. 

Class 345.— Rough FeU Yearling Rems, 

2420 I.—Sm S, H. Scott, Babt., Yews, Windermere, for Dandy Roy. 

2421 n.—llAXTHEW WALLiNa, Tam Side, Crosthwaite, Kendal, lor Tarn Side Comet, 
bred by G. Kiikbrldge, Idoorhouse Farm, Ulveiston. 

Class 346. —Rough FeU Yearling Ewes. 

2423 I. Se Champion.^— John Baboub, Bumesiae Hall, Kendal, for Fx^om Lovely, bred 
by J. T. P(^ethwaite, Bddd^, HowgiU. 

2422 II. & B.K. for Champien.^JOHN Babous, for Jubilee Prfneess, bred by J. Hodgson, 
Lambrigg Park, Kendal. 

2424 HI.—Sm S. H. Soott, Babt., Yews, Windermere, for Dark Hafd. 

ZiS5 R.K.—Sm S- H. Soott, Babt., for Dora. 

^ Champion Prize of $5 given by the S'waiedaie Sheep Breedem* Association Jen the 

best exhibit. 

* Frizes idven by the Herdwick Sheep Breeder^ Asspeiatfon. 

»£5 towards these Prims were givm by the B<^ Fen Sheep Bcoede r< A Ssodatton. 

* Cbampdon Prize of £5 given by the Bdu^ Fril Sheep BzeedmsT ABooeM^ ^ 
beatezhibit. 
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Awdfds of Live Stock Prizes at Newcastle^ 1935. 
Gbeviots.^ 

Class WI.’-‘Cheviot Bams, Two Shear and upwards* 

2430 L— auto ttr. 'Elllot, Hindhope, Jedburgh, for HonAds Genttema&i bom in 1982* 

2427 n.—W ambe S. Douoias, Hindhope, Jedburgh, for ram bom in 1938. . 

2^ T. Sluot, Ohatto, £eiso, for l<a8t Link, bom in 1938, bred by the 

}ate G. Slliot, Brockdam, Cbathill. 

2429, 2431, 2433. 

Class 848 .—Cheviot ShearUng Bama^ 

2439 I. & B.N. for Champion.*—B0BEE2 T- Emox, Chatto, Kelso. 

2436 II.—AR5PHUE ELLIOT, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

2438 UL—JOEH Elliot, Blackhauiti, Clovenfords, Selkirk. 

H.G.—2434,2435,2437,2440, 2442. 

Class 349 .—Cheviot Bam Lambs. 

2450 I.—John Thousok, Bucdielhill, Cockbum^th, for Bushelhlll Uaieot. 

2444 n.—ABTHI7E ELLIOT, Hindhope, Jedburw. 

2446 m.—JOHzr Eluot, Blackhaugh, Clovenfords, Selkirk. 

H.G.—2443, 2445, 2447, 2448, 2449. 

Glass 850.— Cheviot Bwes, Two Shear and upwards. 

2454 1. St Champion.*—ABTHUE Eluot, Hindhope, Jedburgh, for ewe bom in 1932. 

2451 H.—Tedalas Abhstbokg, East Cote, Hawick, for ewe bom in 1983. 

2452 m.—W altbb S. Bouolas, Hindhope, Jedburgh, for ewe bom in 1931. 

H.G.—2456. 

Class 351 .—Cheviot ShearUng Ewes. 

2464 X. A 2465 H.—ArtsUR ELLIOT, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

2462 I!L—Walxbr S. BonoLAB, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

H.C.-.2461 

Class 852,^— phevud Ewe Lambs. 

2472 X.-^osar Eluot, Blackhaogh, CSovenfords, Selkirk. 

2468 n.—TSOHAS ABacsTBORG, East Cote, Hawick. 

2478 HX^Egbert T. Eluot, Chatto, Kelso. 

H.G.—2469, 2474,2475,2476. 

^eelali.*^!., £5, Abthgb Ezuot ; H., £2, Walter S. BouaLAS. 

Blaek-Faoe Moontidn. 

CSass 85S.— BknA-Jaee Mountam Seems, Two Sheesr tend upwards. 

2478 I^Aetbur CATLB7, Carham, Coldstream, for ram bom in 1982, bred by Matthew 

Woolfords, Cobbishaw*, X^anarkshiie. 

2479 IX.—OcTAVxus MORSBOGSB, Bme House, Wearhead, Co. Durham, for Bnleland 
KUT, bred by Arthur Cayley, Carham, Coldstream. 

2477 H3U—WiLLiAX CiBRUTHBRS, Xtow Stabile, Iiangley*on-Tyne, for Prince Charley, 
bom in 1933, bred by Charles Cadzow, Weston, Bunsyie. 

Class 854.— Blaek-Jace Mountain Shearling Bams. 

2481 I. A 24S2 XI.—Abtbur CATLBY, Carham, Coldstream. 

2483 m.—JoHR Eo^OR, Kewton, Tarset, Northumberland. 

2480 E.H.—WiLLZAic Cabbuthbbs, Low Stublic, Langley-on'Tyne, for Billy Boy. 


mass 355. — Black-face Mountain Ewes, Two Shear and upwards. 

2486 Lr-ARTacB CAYLEY, Carham, Coldstream, for ewe bom in 1982. 

2484 H.—WixxiAJC Cabrutsebs, Xa)w Stabile, Langley-on-Tyne, for The Dowager, bom 
in 1926, bred by W. Dobson. 

2485 m,— William Cabruthebs, for The Duchess, bom in 1983. 


* ^ “ Boithwick ” Challenge given hy the Cheviot Sheep Sodety for the best 
exhibit* 


* Spe^ by the Northumberland and Durham County Agricultural Societies. 

to Memb ets of those Societies residing or occupying land in the counties of Northumberland ' 
or Bflihain, lor moat points awarded in a combination of entries in the Cheviot Cdassta. 
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Class 856.— BUzcik~faoe Mountain ShecurUng Shoes. 

2489 I.—^WiwiAM OiBKTJTHBBS, Low Stublte, Langley-on-TsTie, for ewe bred by A. 

Brown. Gateside. ^ 

2490 II. & 2491 B.N.— ARTHUR CAYXtBY, Garbam, Coldstream. 

2488 III.— WiLLiAai Cabrtithbrs, for WUd Byes. 

Specials.^— I., £5, Arthur Cayiby ; II., £2, Wultam Carruthbrs. 


Welsh Mountain. 

Gists 857 .—Wdeh Mountain Sams, Shearling .and upwards. 

2497 I.— Univbrsity Ooliegb of North Wales, Bangor, for Snowdon G. 5 4929, bom 
in 1933. 

2493 II.— Bbnbiqhshirb Ebucatioh Authorety, Llysfasi Farm Institute, Ruthin, 
for <L.F,) G. 19 4712, bom in 1933. 

2496 in.— UNiTBRSiTY College of North Wales, for Snowdon D. 57 4637, bom in 1931. 
2492 B.N.—Dbhbighshire Bduoatioh Authority, for (L.P.) G. 2. 

Class 358 .—Three Welsh Mountain Shearling Ewes. 

2499 I. & 2498 HI.— Behbzghshirb EDUCATION AUTHORITY, Llysfasi Farm Institute, 
Ruthin. 

2504 II. & 2502 R.H,— UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BangOT. 

Black Welsh Mountain. 

Class 359 .—Bloudc Welsh Mountain Shearling Bams. 

2505 I.— Major Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, ISIalton, for Swinton Crystal. 

2607 11.—Major F. H. T. Jervoise, Herriard Bark, Basing^ke, for ram bred by Mrs. 
Jervoise. 

2508 in. —3!i£bs. JERVOISE, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

Class 360 .—Three Bloch Welsh Mountain Shearling Ewes.^ 

2509 I. —Major Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton. 

'2511 n. —Major F* H. T. Jervoise, Herriard Bark, Basingstoke, for ewe bred by Mrs. 
Jervoise; 

2512 ni.—M rs. JBRvqiSBi Herriard Bark, Basingstoke. 


PIGS. 

The Prizes In eaeh Class for Pigs are: Firsts 610; Second, £5; Third, £3 ; 

Foiu1;h,£a; Fmh,£l. 

{The nutnWa tn 5racibete re/er to the Tattoo or Shr Numbers of the Animcis.] 

Large Whites. 

Class 361,—Ikjrge White Boars, ham in or before 1933. 

2527 X. Chsmpion** Speelid,* Sc BJf. for Champion.*—W. Xi. Yawser, Regent Avenue, 
March, Cambs., lor Spalding Banner 33rd 85391 (2107), bom Apnl 12, 1932, bred 
by A&ed W, White, SUegom, Spaldl]^: a. Spalding Banner 21st 72859, d. Spalding 
Superior 7th 1^750 Spalding Bob Xlm 53617. 

2526 IL—FRANK Sainsbury, Bhmts Hall, Little Wzatidng^ HavezhOl, for Wratilng King 
David 18th 91899 (744), bom Jan. 26, 1983; «. Wiatting Ring David 5th 78741, d. 
Creek Belle 78th 212472 Westaoie Bradbury 2oeth 70267. 

2525 ni,— WALTER W. Ryhan, WaD. Lichfield, for Wall King David 6»th 91213 (5860), 
bom Jan. 5,1933; s. WaU King Da^d 46th 81631, d. Backwood Brocade 87th 206562 
bp Wentworth Masterpiece 10th 70249. 


* Special Brizes given by the Northumberland , and Durham County Agiieultoza! 
Societies to Members of those Societies residing or occupying land in counties of 
Northumberland or Durham^ for most points awarded Jn a combihatiott of entites in Idm 

' Bladk'^Face Classes. 

, * Prizes given by the Blacik WelSdi Mountain Sheep Breeders* Association. ■ ^ 

* Ghar^ion (told Medal, or £5 cosh, given the National Big Bieedeis’ Association for 
tlm best Lame White Boar. 

* Spe^l Brize of Two Guineas ^ven by the Nattonai Pig Breeders* Association for the 
best Laige White ^ whose dam has qualified for registration inthis Association’s Advance 
Regtiter of Fecundity* ^ 

^fiilvw (Xballenge Dup givm by the National Big Breeders* AssooiatibU for the best 
Large White Big. . 
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2521 XV.—Thb Bey. B. A. DOUGLAS MOBGAK. Tiefonen Bectory, Oswestry> for Bottesford 
Boy 22Bd 79687 (337), bom Jan. 8, 1932, bred by D. B. Daybell & Son, Bottesford, 
Kottin^ttm; «. Walton Boy 42nd 73357, d. Bottesford Buttercup 115tb 178878 bu 
Bdmonton Bradbury 3rd 56491. 

2523 V.— -KBS. COHN W. Pbikob Sh SON, New Inns Hotel Farm, Alsop-en-le-Dale, Asb- 
bo^e, for Westaere Premier 8rd 81889 (5195), bom Oct. 11, 1931, bred by Alfred 
Xtowis, West^ze, Sling's Lynn; a. Oroek Premier 76087, d. Creek Belle 30tn 193658 
btf Westaere Bradbury 206th 70267. 

2517 B.N.—Gapx. a. J. Elbeb, City Mills, Dunfemdine, for Aldenham Bradbury 25th. 
H.C.—2513. 

Glass 362 .—Large White Boars, bom in 1934, before July 1. 

2529 L & B.H.for Champion.^—C hzvbbs & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Trlng Basil 
Srd 91029 (9), bom Jan. 24, bred by H. W. Bishop, Park Hill Farm, Tring: a. 
ildenbam Basil 12th 75449, d. Histon Dainty Girl 96th 195090 by Histon Bob 26th 
69133. 

2543 H.—H. W. WHITS, Weston Hills, Spalding, for Tydd Kingmaker 17th 91069 (214), 
bom Jan, 30, bred by A. B. Bose, Tydd; s. Melford Emgmaker 52nd 77147, a. 
Tydd Primrose 225876 by Amcotts Peter 2nd 70675. 

2541 IlL—C ol. C. J. H. Whsatlet, Berkswell Hall, Coventry, for Toekwlth Basil Srd 
90871 <4259), bom Jan. 14, bred by B. Thomlinson, Hall Farm, Hutton Wandesley ; 
s. Histon Basii 6th 84389, d, Tockwith Blackberry 65th 225612 by Walton Boy 66th 
78147. 

2538 IV.—FRANK Saznsbubt, Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Wratttng King 
Bayfd 28rd 91917 (76). bom Feb. 3; s. Wratt^ King David 6th 78741, d. Wratting 
Mana 4th 198260 by Wiattire King David 2nd 62823. 

2536 V.— Walter W. Btman, VW, Lichfield, for Wall Haiestie 18th (6309), bom Jan. 26; 
«. Wall Haleatte 81651, d. Wall Ann 4th 207988 by Wall Xdon Srd 66141. 

2533 BJI.—Ebnbst Habdzng, Packwood Grange, Dorridge, Birmingham, for Paekwood 
. Beeorder 80th. 

HX.—2581. C.—2680,2587. 

Glass 883.—Xorgre WhUe Boars, bom in 1034, on or after July 1,® 

2551 L—JOHN W. HESP, Broad Oak, Sutton-on^Foiest, York, Ihr Toekwlth Major IBth 
<4442), bom July 6, bred by B- !TQomlinson, Hall Farm, Hutton Wandesley, Marston; 
a. Tockwith Mafor 15th 85721, d. Aldenhmn Maid lOth 219092 by Aldenham Basil 
12th75449; 

2564 IL—H. W. Whxtb, Weston HUis, Spalding, for Weston David Srd <558), bom July 20: 
S. O.B.O. David 90101, d. Westaere M^ 12th 226586 by Greek King David 79905. 

2547 XXX.—I«BD DABBSBUBT, G.Y.O., Walton Hall, Warrin^n, for Walton Jay 134fh 

, hra^Jug l^^s^Waiton Jay 58th 81761, d. Ford Belle 42nd 221478 by Tockwith 

2558 rv.— WAiaWR W. Btxan, WaU, Lichfield, for Wall Turk 18th (6595), bom July 5; 
a. leOston Turk 49th 84509, d. Wall Champion Queen 10th 216144 by Wall Jay 27th 
66101. 

2552 V.—ALSBED LEWIS, Panworth Hall, AshiU, Thetford, for Westaere Baronet 89th 
<6408), ^m July 2; a. Spalding Bradbury 27th 85411, d. Wentworth Brocade 4th 
197752 by Wentworth M4^»ipieGe 2nd 66255. 

2553 B.K.—Alsbed Lewis, for Westaere Bmronet 70th. 

BX.—2548. 0.-2546,2550. 

Glass 364.—Xor^e White Boars, bom in 1836. 

2572 L—IXED Dabbsbuby, O-V-O., Walton HaQ, Warrington, for Walton H. Jay (6055) 
bom Jan. 4 ; * Dudley Jay 11th 89037, d. Bodbaston Duchess 2nd 224688 by 
Walton Boy 63rd 78379. 

Panworfh Hall, Ashfll, Thetford, for Westaere Broker 17th 
Westaere Bradbury 943rd 91621, d. Westaere Belle il2th 
216488 by Creek Pranier 76087. 

2571 ID.—LORD Damesbuet, av.O., for WiOton Bradbury 15th (49^), bom! JaU. 2: 
i' 34th 90617, d. Handley Bashful Lady llOth 233668 by Wall 

Jay I07th 81623. , 

2591 XV.—John Scbolet, Northfield House, Bhkin, Ferrybridge, Yorks., for Beal 

81859. 

fi&r*** Farm, Drointon, Stowe-by*Ohaxtley, Stafford, lor 

the ^ 37ational Pig Breeders' Association for 

* Prizes, eoEoept Fourth and Fifth, given by the National Pig Breeders* Association. 
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H.C.--2d73,2589. 0.-2578,2583,2587. 

2672, 2002, 2620, 2642 Special I,»—LOBD DiBBSBUET, C.V.O.. for Walton H. Jay, Walton 
Qneen Hary 44tlk, Walton Lanlo 96tli and Walton Qneen Mary 78?6. 

2526,^^, 2610, 2671 speolal n,^F]U 2 rs SAmsBU&Y, for Wratting King Bavld IStb, 
Wratting King Baeid 2Srd, Wratting Mana ISth and Wratfing Empreu istb. 

2626,^ 2658jJ2629, 2649 B.H. for Specials.*—W ahjbe W. Byman, for WaH King Barid 
SOth, WaU Turk istb. Wall Ann 19tli, and WaU Cbampion Queen 40tli. 

Class 365 .—liorge WhUe Breeding Sotos, horn in or before 1933. 

2610 I., Champion’ db Champion.*—E bake Saxesbuet, Blunts HaQ, Little Wratting, 
H^erhill, for Wratting IKana 15th 217182 (536), bom Peb. 26,1982, farrowed Feb. 9 ; 
c. Wratting King David 5tfa. 78741, d. Wratting Mana 8tb 217168 by Wratting Brad¬ 
bury 5th 70491. 

2602 11. dt B.N. tor Champion.*—L obb Dasbsbuby, G.V.O., Walton Hall, Wairington, tor 
Walton Queen Hary 44th 216376 (3214), bom Jan. 5, 1932, farrowed March 6; a. 
Xaunton Turk 25th 66009, d Walton Queen Mary 7th 173376 by Dupplin Excellence 
56389* 

2600 111.—Ebjtest a. Obooees, Eose Cottage Farm, Cutthorpe, Ghesteiheld, for 
Cutthorpe Model 4th 212632 (2949), bom July 10,1931, farrowed Jan. 22; c. Kewhail 
Banner 72465. d. Whittingham Model 5th 197916 by Abberton Bindle 55623. 

2599 IV.—Chivebs Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Hlston Beryl 820th 218610 

(8.985), bom May 5, 1931, farrowed Feb. 14; a. Histon Wonder 76th 72087, 
(2. Histon Beryl 179th 180448 by Histon Kitchener 2nd 56965. 

2607 V.—J. PiEBPONT MOBGAN, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford, for Toekwith Blackberry 
51st 225538 (3581), bom Feb. 29, 1982, farrowed Jan. 14, bred by B. Thomlioaon, 
Hall Farm, Hutton Wandesley; a. Walton Boy 66th 78147, d. Toekwith Blackberry 
8th 182868 by Fackwood Prince Edward 57453. 

2608 R.1I.-^apt. A. J. Eloeb, City Mills, Dunfermline, for Balleehln Betty. 

H.C.—2605. C.—2612. 

Glass 366 .—Large White Sows, bom in 1934, before Jtdy 1. 

2689 L—J. F. Wbigbt, Olton Farm, Solihull, for SolihuH Belle 5th 238008 (38), bom Jan. 2; 
a. Pendtey Jay 11th 85125, d. Wall Belle 3rd 226061 by Walton Lion 12th 73465. 

2629 11.—Waitbb W. Eyhan, WaU, Lichfield, for WaU Ann 19th (6314), bom Jan. 26 
a. WaU Majestic 81651, d. WaU Ann 4th 207988 by WaU Lion Srd 66141. 

2620 111.—Lobb Dabesbuby, O.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrb^n, for Walton Lassie 96th 
(1420), Imm March 1; a. Walton Boy 75th 78157, d. Walton Lassie 67th 216290 by 
Handle Bandmaster 7th 71803. 

2621 IV,—w. Hamas, -Bank House Farm, Eelsby, Warrington, for BaHastcne BeautUnl 
29th 233402 (3392), bdm Jan. 14j a. Hallastone Victor 37th 80295, d. WaU Beautiful 
80th 226035'!^ WaU Jay 27th ^101. 

2618 V.—Ebnesy a. CbqOkes; Bose Cottage Farm, Cutthorpe, Chesterfield, for Cutthorpe 
Lady Ddrody 199th <3796V bom Jan 6: a Whittingham Victor 18th 784X8, d; Elston 
Dotothy 212850 5V WaU Lioh 19^ 73843. 

2632 Shebsutp a Sons, Lexnsford, Welwyn Carden, Herts,, for Kashes Xrii flkd. 
K.C.—2626, 2634. C,—^22; 2633. 

Class 367.—Xorjge White Sows, bom in 1934^ ois or after Jtdu 

2644 1.—W. HaiJiAS, Bank House Fann, Helsby, Warrington, for HaBastone BeUe 30th 
<3501), bom July 19; a. Westacre premier 3xd SlSsSTd. HaUakone BeUe l?tb 194782 
to W^tworth Bzadhnry ^th 62597. 

2642 Dabesbbby, C.V.0., Waltim Hall, Waxriogton^ lor WsUon Qneen Hary 

T8|d(4609>, bom July 1| a. Walton Jay 58th 81761, d- Walton \Que6n Mary 
4^ 216374 6v Taunton Turk 26tii 66009. ^ ^ 

2641 X&^-^Ebnbsy a. Oboobes, Bose Cot^ Farm, Cutthorpe, Chesterfield, lorjCutttoxpe 
Qneen 123tb ^73), bom Aug. 22; aiTockwith 'K&g David 13th 85707, d* CWbcnpe 
Qtieeii 96th 220962 by Hewhall Banner 72465. 

2654 1V.-J. F. WBIGBT, Olton Farm, S(fiihuU, for SolIhnU BonetthBth (88), bom July 10; 
a. SolihuU Scotsman 90567, d. SkdihnU Bonetta Srd 238014 by Wall Security 81657.^ 

2647 V.--nJ. PIEBPONT Hobgan, Wall HaU, Aldenham, Watford, for AldeiAam 

berry llth (920), bom Jn)^ 11: a. Aldenham Bradbury 45th 87161, d. Toekwith 
Blackbe^ 51st 225538 by Walton Boy 66th 78147. 

2649 BIV;—Waltbb W. Byhan, WaU, Xdehfield, for Wail Ghamplen Qneen 40th. 
H.C.—2668. 0.—2643. 


* Special Prhses of a Cup or £10 cash (First Bdee) and £5 (Second Prize) given by the 
KatiennU Bg Breeders' Association for the best groups, of four Large White Bgs, bred 
by Ex^itor. One Boar (at least) had to be ineluded in glonp, and not more than 
one entry Belecti ed from any Class. 

* SUver ChB^^stge Cup £ven by the HationsI Pig Breeders' Assoolatimi for the best 

Miedkl, or £5 carii^ ^ven by the National Pig BieedmsT Aesotiaitefor 
the best Large .Wldte Sow./ i. ^ , 




m] 

W 


2nd 219902 btf BUthfield King Pavid 68329. 


2660 R.H.—IiOB® Dabbsbuet, C.V.O., for Walton Queen Anne Sib. 

H.C.-^2671,2679. C. >~2662, 2668. ^ ^ 

Sj^edaU’—I. £5, John Whceheid, Earsdon Grange, Barsdon, Kewcaatle-on-Tyne. 


Middle WUtes. 

Class 869 .—Middle Whilte Boars, bom in or beforo 1983. 

2684 I. Ciiamp!oB*t Champion* 6^ Speobd.^^—CHfVHBS & Sons, Ltd., Hlaton, Cambridge, for 
Histon Ibwmton Sth 76067 (142), bom July 27, 1981; e. Bordon Marmlon 74061, 
d. Histon Eosebud 43rd 186808 bv Hammonds Herald 44358. 

2683 IZ.-<*W. W. BtrcKia, Old Lane Farm, Colton, Tadoaater, for Fnlford Clink 82351 
<206), bom July 1,1932, bred by J, Trifdtt, Fnlford, York; a Fulford Deliverance 
9rd 74861, d. Wharfedalfl Wink 187720 by Wbarfedale Clinker 61678, 

2689 HI.—FSANE SiiNSBCRT, Blunts Hall, Little Wrattbg, Haverhill, for Wratting 
Saltan's loUl 86993 (759), bom July 24, 1933; t. Laybrook Sultan's Lad 75045, d. 
Wratting Cihoikse 6th 218910 by Histon ApoUo 66889. 

2687 HAUtSS, Bank Hooae Farm, Heisby^ Wariingtou, tor Woodhateh Goliath. 

H.C5.—2686. 2688. 

Class 370.'^Jdf4(2cAs White Boars, born in 1934, before Jtdy 1. 

2682 1«> U. for Gbam^ott* & B.N. for SpeeiB!.<~W. W. BncsIiE, Old Lane Farm* 
Cotton, tCadcaster, for Colton He Reszke 86699 (252). bom Jan. 12: a. Wiggenhall 
Clinker Boy 82675, d. Colton Dora 217590 by Wiggenhall Expectation 2nd 75375. 

2687 1l.>~FiUNK Sainsbubt, Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Wratting 
Salian’e Lad 6th (898), bom Haxch 19; a. Laybrook Sultan’s Lad 76045, d. Wratoing 
Cboioe 6th 218910 ^ Histon Apollo 66889. 

2683 IlI.~CBrrBBS & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Uarmlon 82nd (716), 
bom Jan. 26; a. Histon limrmion 6th 70Q67, d. Histon Choice 157th 2180SQ by 
IHlpond Berfto 67788. 

2684 H. Gxadssonn, Eastcote Grange, Henley-in-Arden, for Barston Bold 
Azeher, 

H.C.—2690,2695. 


Oass BlU-r-Middle White Boars, born m 1934, on or after July 1.* 

27(»'A. VaSTHY, Valence, Westerham, Kent, for Burford Voltaire <620), bom July 4, 
bred by EJf. Jo^, Broad Eoad Farmi Brldpoifc; a. Bnrford Ajax 76779, d. Burford 
^ Vajs® 217560 byPendteyBevener 74417. 

2704 H,—Watpobd OowEAasoN^ HolyweU Farm, Watford, for Watford Uarmlon (14), 
Hta^Sor lith'7§^“ Mamdoa 19th, d. Fendley Dorothy l6th 218582 by Amporfc 
2702jaL--JosBPH aSmrajTT, Fulford, YorJs, for Colton Clink, (300), bom J 


ifiiiiiiiiaai 
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for most points avmrd^ hi a co^huUdon of en^es in iHm 

£6 oaslu given by the Kationiii Fig Breeilei^ Association for 

Cap givmt by the National Fig Breeders' Assot^tfon for the best 

w ^ the N^OTsd Brewers’ Association for ihe 

^ ^ Qnalided for r^strataon in this Asaooiatlcin's 

* tte Nattomd Fig Breeders' Assoc^tion. 






























Awa/rds of Live Stock Prizes at Newcastle^ 1935. 


2701^ K. Osuoiin}, Bamoldby-le-Beck, Grimsby, for Bselsby Jamieson 14th. 

2704.2726,2738^ 2743 Speelal I.»--WATFOBi) COKPOEATIOS, lor Watford Marmlon, Watford 
Gracious Lady 6th and Watford Dorothy 2nd. 

2684. 2693, 2718, 2739 Spcdal II.»—CHIVBRB & SONS, LlPD., for Histon Marmlon 6th. 

Woodlands 82nd and Histon Woodlands 87th. 

2686, 2694, ^19, 2732 B.K. for Specials.'—H. Gladstone, for Barston Prince 4th, 
Barston Bold Archer, Barston Princess 5th and Barston Dorothy 7th, 

Class ZIZ.—Middle White Boars, bom in 1935. 

2711 I.--CAPT.JD. P. Liraoow, Manor House, South Hewington, Banbury, for Newton 
(12^), bom Jan, 6; a. Hewton Neptune 82531, d. Newton Princess 2nd 
210490 Pendley Deliverance 7th 74889. 

Osmond, Bamoldby-le-Beck, Grimsby, for Beelshy Illuminator 11th 
(1261), bom 16: «. Beelsby Illuminator 4th 82265, d, Histon Hagar 42nd 209934 
by Shawlands Bold Boy 67965. 

COBPOBATION, Hol 3 ^ell Farm, Watford, for Newton Triton 8rd 
(1284), bom Jan. 6, bred by Gapt. D. P. Lithgow, Newin^n Manor, Banbuhr: «. 
7438^° 82531, d. Newton Princess 2nd 210490 by Pendley Deliverance 7th 

2706^IV.~CHrVEES <fc Sons, Ltd.. Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Marmion 84th (918), 
bom Jan. 1: a. Histon Marmion 6th 79067, d. Histon Woodlands 32nd 2181^ by 
Histon Eevei 20th 74991. 

2713 BI.N.—Leszjb £. OSMOND, for Beelshy Deliverance 4th. 

H.C,—2707, 2716, 

Class 873.— Middle White Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1933. 

2726 1., R.N. for Champion* St Champion.*^WA!iFOBD Cobpomatzon, Holyw^ Paxm, 
Watford, for Watford Graeious Lady 228370, horn Feb. 6, 1933, farrowed Feb. 24: 
a. Wig^nhall Clinker 16th 79307, d. Shawlands Gracious Lady 11th 202520 by Shaw 
lands Bold Boy 67965. 

2722 11. St B.N. for Champion,*—O att. D. P. Lithgow, Manor House, South Newington, 
Banbury, for Newton Nightingale 8rd 218458 (48), bom Jan. 24, 1932, ftozowed 
June 16; a. Pendley Deliverance 7th 74389, d. Steepness Nightingsde 2nd 200572 by 
Compton Eban 66711. 

2724 III.—^Leslie K. Osmond, Bamoldby-le-Beck, Grimsby, for Pendley Princess Royal 

\ 218602 (594), bom Aim. 20, 1932, farrowed March 31, bred by Sir Gomer Beiiy, 
Bart., Pendley Manor, Imig * a. Wfaarfedale Wimple, 68053, d. Pendley Princess 14& 
200208 S^ts Deliyeranoe Sth 55145. 

2719 R.K.--P. Gladstone, Bastcote Grange, Hampton-in-Arden, for Barston PrbieeBs 
;5th^’ , 

Ciass Zl^^Middte White Sows, homin 1934, before July 1. 

2730 lv-*W. W, Bdo:^, Ole Lane Fam Ocdtoh, TadcastWi for Colton Joyful 2nd 227652 
^64), bom,Jan. 15; a. Wiggen^ Bpy 82675, d. OpItGai BeUe 217586 by Salts 

Deliverance Oth 551,47. 

2732 I1.—T. H. Gladstone, Easteote Gimme, Hampton^la-Ar^ lor Barston Dorothy 
7th (886), bom Jan. 7; a. Barston irace 4ih 8^85, d. Imwiands Miss Doro^ 

.. 68th 210698 ^ Foidon Diguity 2nd 67677. ^ „ 

2727 in.—L*:-00L. a. W. Babclat. Bury HIU, Dorkihg, for Worn Woodlands 84th 

227986 (675), bom Jan. 1, bred by Ohivers St Sons, Lad.* Histt^ Qambxfdge: a. 
Histon Maxndon 6th 79067, d. Histon Woodlands 82nd 218X62 by HMon Bevel ^ 
74991 , -, , 

2787 IT.— a. A. TEstet, Valmee, Westerham, Kent, for Dunsdaie Lady Do^rothy 8^ 
^7782 <186), bom Jan 10; a. Shawlands B(^d Ki^t 10th 82^, d. Shawlands 
Jim: DcHotliy 89th 2283^ 

JSt^BTA^wqBD Gobpobation, Holywell Fra, WMiford, for Watford Gradons 

■ 2729. 2738. 

Glass 375.— MidfeKe White Sows, bom in 1934, on or after July h 

2741 I.—Frank SAiNSBXfRy, Blunts HaH, Little Wrattinfc %ve^, for Wrattog Giutod 
Srd (996), bom Ji#:5; a. Inybrook Sultan aid 74275, d. Misi^ Garland 190th 
210852 by MIstley 74831. 

2748 n.—W atpobd OOBPOEATION, HolyWeli Fra, Watft^, fOT Watford Dorothy Snd 
(11), bom July 19; a. Histon maixdon l9th; d. Pendley Dorothy I6th 218^ by 
Amport Dlummator 11th 74667^ 


1 Prizes of a Gold Medal mr 25 cash (First Prize) anda Shvmr G^ mm or mm* 

_ _jnd Prize) riven by the Nathzml ^ Breed^ for ^ hmfc WggpB 

four Middle White Pigs, bred by Bxhibitor. One Boar (at toast) had fo be inohriW m 
and not more than one entry aeJectedfeom any one .Class. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Cup glyen^ by the National Pig- Bmmsacs’ Assookdfon for beet 

d Medal, ^ m oarii, ^ven by tfm Katfcmri P%: Association 

f or to bmt Middie Wldfo Sow. 



bom Jan. 21; s. Foidm Vetema 2nd 86785, d. Tordon May 217806 dtf Wharfedale 
Intention 75358. 

2754 XLN.-^Wax 90 R 1 > CoBfOSiZioir. Holywell Fann, Watford, for Kewfon Frlneess 24tli. 
H*C.— 2746. 

Tamwortbs. 

Glass 377. — Tamw&rih Soars, bom in or before 1933. 

2?$? 1., Champion' 3; ChamploB.^--Cox. C. J. H. WBaAXXBY, Berkswell Hall, Coventry, 
for BermweU Up-to-Pate 11th 92001 (837), bom Feb 4,198^- a. Wall Up-to>Date 
73887, d. Feart(m Gtdden Sltunbeis 4th 183258 by Leighton William 28453. 

2756 n.—Mas. GasxBiosr Cowtbb, Famont, Pendth, for Coldfield Miller 86616 (105), 
horn Hay 23,1933, bred by J. A. l^rost, Newball Farm, Sutton Coldfield; a. Berkswell 
Ujp^Date 78813, d. Ool&eld Hyra 217344 by Goldfi^d Mike 70575. 

2755 ul.—MAS. Cabxbspit CowPsaVior Berkswell Lnsk 2nd 86598 (811), bom Oct. 20, 
1932, bred by OoL C. T. H. Wheatley, Berkswell Hall, Coventry: a. Milton Luck 3rd 
78861,4. Berksi^ Frances 192408 by Berkswell Bed Glove 64151. 

Class 373^ — Tamworth Boars, bom in 1934.^ 

2760 1* for ChampIon.'^MBS. Cabsstoh CbWPBB, Baxnon^ Penrith, for Eamont 


(124), bom Jan. 23, bred by J. A. Frost, Ifewhall Farm, Sutton Coldfield; a. (Dbldfleld 
Ma^ce 82213, d. Goldfield Myra 217344 by Coldfield Mike 70575. 

2758 HI.'—S. CXcmF'BBOWfi, Bumham Grove, Burnham, Bucks., for Worplesdon Peter 
<1^ bom Aug. 15, bred by James B. Fox, Dromoie, Horsell pise, Woking; a. Berks- 
wen Peter M 81287,4. Berkswell Slumbers 6th 217296 dp Wall TJp-to-Bate 73887. 

2761 B.S.—Cox. C. J. H. Wheaxxet, Berkswell Hall, Coventry, for Berkswell Budget. 

Class Z79m’-^Tamworih Boars, born in 1935. 

2767 t—T. B. Wilson, Tlctoiia House, Buflorth, York, for Butforth Oold Getter 2iid 

82247, 4. Bufforth Yorkshire Lass 2nd 

276411.—MBs. Oabxston Gowpsb, Eamcnt, Pendth, for Samont Frentlspleee (23), bom 
Jto ^T^i^^BemsweULuck2Dd 86593,4. Berkswell Yema 2nd 227360 by Wall Up-to- 

2768IH— lias. CABWoar Cowieb, for Bamont Foremost (2^, bom Jan. 7: s. Berkswell 
xwik Sn^ ses98. i. SertsmD Tetn. Ssd 237860 », Vto-Date TiiWr. 

Q. J. E. WBamisr, BerbnnQ Bdl, Cknrenbr, forBwkiwdl Eadnn 

uidmd. 

dai^ 380.— Tamwor^ Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1933. 

2769 L, BJi. for Ciuin^eit,* Champion* is Champion.V-M bs. Cabxbtok. Cowpbb. 

fOT awrtowea Rm Sth 227348 (834), bom JamXwS, toSwS 
Jan. % 1^ ^ Berknwn HWB, Cownby; T 

XMet Sid 82187, A SeOcswOl Boee 1th 2172S2 i, OoOai' Bidttde 7m7. 



^ Bmim' 

**•« ITaUfinal Pl( BietAm’ dawdation -lor' 
%flam haa qualifleai tat ncta&lim ln iUa 
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2771 11.—T. R. WusoN, Victoria House, Ruflforth, York, for Rulforth Brilliant Girl Sth 
227424 (145), bom Jan. 2.1933, farrowed Feb. 20: Wbittingham Dude 3rd 78871, 
d. Ruffortb Brilliant Girl 2nd 209290 by RuSorth Bonny Boy 73865. 

2770 III.—^MkS. CABXETOSr COWPER, for Berkswell Slumbers 3rd 217290 (488), bom May 
12,1931, farrowed Feb. 23, bred by Col. C. J. H. 'Wheatley, Berkswell Hall, Coventry ; 
8. Dollar Bobbie 73777, d. Feartown Golden Slumbers Srd 183266 by Leighton 
William 28453. 

Class 381^ —Tamworth Sows, bom in 1934. 

2774 I.» B.N. for Champion^ & BJS. lor Champion.*—OOL. 0. J. H. WhbjlT£BY, Berkswell 
Hall, Coventry, for Berkswell Rose 14th (918), bom March 1; «. Berkswell Up-to- 
Date 5th 82191, d. Berkswell Rose 4th 217282 by Dollar Bobbie 73777. 

2776 II.—T. R. WnsoN, Victoria House, Rufforth, York, for Ruflorth BrUlIant Lass 
241092 (210), bom Jan. 22; s. Wall Gold Getter 82247, d. Ruflorth Brilliant Girl 
2nd 209290 by Ruflorth Bonny Boy 73865. 

2773 lU. — ^Mrs. Oarieton CowmsR, Bamont, Penrith, for Eamont Bawn 241034 (15), 
bom July 3; s. Berkswell Luck 2nd 86593, d. Berkswell Verna 2nd 227360 by Wall 
Up-to-Date 73887. 

2775 B.1I.—COh. C. J. H* WRBAXLR7, for Berkswell Slumbers 18th. 

H,0.—2772. 

Class 882. —Tamworth Sows, bom in 1936. 

2780 I.—T. R. Wilson, Victoria House, Ruflorth, York, for Rnfforth Lass Srd (255), 
bom Jan. 8; a. Wall Gold Getter 82247, d. Ruflorth Lass 2nd 241098 by Berkswell 
Peter 3rd 82187. 

2777 11.—^E. Cuftok-Brcwk, Burnham Grove, Burnham. Bucks., for Burnham Gonstanee 
(427), bom Jan. 4; a. Berkswell Peter Srd 82187, d. Berkswell Constance Idth 217262 
by Dollar Bobbie 73777. 

2779 111.— Mrs. Cablbton Cowper, Eamont, Penrith, for Eamont Felicity (26), bom 
Jan. 7 : a. Berkswell Luck 2nd 86598, d. Berkswell Verna 2nd 227360 by Wall iJp-to- 
Date 78887. 

2778 R.H.— Mrs. Oarlston Cowper, for Eamont Fairy. 

BerksMre3. 


Class 888. —Berkshire Boars, bom in or before 1983; 

2785 Z«t Champion* ds Champion.^FRANK Townend, Higbfleld, Moor jdlleiton, Xieeds, 
for Bringbonaes Resolute 3933, bom July 19, 1933, bred by Col. G. E. Wilkixisbn, 
D.B.O., Driuihouses Manor, York; a. Suddon Sharper 8755, d. Dringhouses Viola 
13258 by Swinton John 2643. 

2782 IX.—B. OLOTON-BROWir, Burnham Grove, Bnmham, Bucks., for Burnham Prim 

Lad 3825, bom March 7, 1982; a. leaUsboroufi^ Mr, Prim 6th 3231, d. Burnham 
Griqua 11588 by Bumham Kutgeacts tt 2785 . ^ ^ ^ 

2783 Ul.—LT.-C0L. J. A. DcRmNGsoK-jBiTBESON, D.3.O., Thicket Priory, York, for 
Thicket Uarkaman 8891, bom July 16,1932; a. Zweme Marker 2^, d. Thicket Janet 
lAirm 13018 by Bouthworth Isaac 2611. 

0.-2781,2784. 

Class 884*— Boars, bom m 1934^ ^fore Jtdy 1. 

2786 1., R.H. for Champion* ds Special,*— 8. Cecil Asamsmt Lmitcn Fields, Hoi^lnidman, 
lor Burnham PHm Boy 8919, bom Jan. 15, bred by B. OHfton-Bmwn, Burnham, 
Bucks.; a. Burnham Prim Lad 3825, d. Manor Wlnifted 1<%962 by Hingstone British 
King 1692. 

daift 88$.— Boars, horik in 1934, (m or after 1.^ 


mar Olcvs Bbhrbss, Swinton Grange, MaKon, for Swinton Sweeper 4lh, 

bom Aug. 8: cl Syerston Pxesidjent 6th 3393, 4. Swinton Winsome Mmeguet 3rd 
13528 by WoodhouseAmaaoll^ 2691. t ^ ^ * 

2788 n.—FRANS Towinnn), HtehMd, Moor AHerton, Leeds, for Biinghonses Preddeat 
2nd, bom July 2$, bred by Ooh G. B, Wilkinson, D.8.O., Dringhouses Manor, York.; 


















oviii Awards of Idve Stock Prizes at Nwcasthf 1935. 

Class 886.— Berkshire Boars^ horn in 1936. 

2790 1.—E. CimoK-Bsoi^, Btunham Grove, Burnham, Bucks., for Bomham Orlqua 
Gayladf bom Jan. 8: s. Burnham Prim Lad 8825, d. Burnham Griqua Maid 14006 
hv Lentou Keystone 3551. 

2792 II.->-pBa 2 TK Tow3tbk 3>, Highfield, Moor AUertou, Leeds, for Highfield Boyal President 
50th» bom Jon. 17 ; a. Highfield Boyal President 43rd 3939, d. Brlnghouseg Princess 
Boyal 4th by Suddou Sharper 3755. 

2791 m.—STEPHEsr D. PLAYBa, Whatton Manor, Wbatton-in-the-Vale, Hotts., for 
Whipling Pygmalion 2nd, bom Jan. 3; s. Highfield Boyal Pygmalion 28th 3941, 
d. WhipBng Amelia 3rd 139S4 by Lenton British Buke 2nd 3543. 

2793 Con. G. E. WmsiNSOjfr, G.B.E., B.S.O., Biinghouses Manor, York, for Dring.- 
houses Jubilee. 

0.—2789. 


Class 387. —Berkshire Breeding Sows, born in or before 1933. 

2796 X„ B.N. for Champion^ & Chsraplon.^E. Cuftob-Bkown, Burnham Grove, Burnham, 
Bucks., for Burnham Griqua Said 14006, bom June 23, 1933, farrowed Jan. 3; a. 
Xenton Keystone 3551, d. Burnham Griqua Lass 8rd 13146 by Hammonds Petronious 
2055. 

2794 IX. & B.K. for Champion.*^. Cecil Abkttagb, Lenton Fields, Nottingham, for 
Bridge Primrose 11506, bom July 1,1980, farrowed Feb, 16, bred by J. Fricker, Junr., 
Bt^ge Farm, Hardington, Yeovil; s. Bridge Keystope 1961, d. Brit^ Patience 7432 
d^weme Exchequer 784, 

2795 lIX.—M ajob Cuvb Bebbens, Swintou Grange, Malton, for Swinton Preeious Mar¬ 
garet 6th 12922, bom Jan. 4,1931, farrowed Jw. 6: s* Woodhouse A marn Tii^h 
2691, d. Swinton Bold X&maret 7th 11172 iy Hifi^eld Boy President 6^ 1638. 

2798 B.Jf.'-'E. Olxpiob-Bbowk, for FnUerton Sfdly, 

Class 388. —Berkshire Sows, bom in 1934, before Jidy 1. 

2811 I.—CoIm G. B. WmaKSOir, C.B.E., D.S.O., Brfnghouses Manor, York, for Bringhouses 
Diana 2nd, bom Jan. 19; s. Suddon Sharper 8755, d. Bringhouses Biana 13248 bv 
Swinton John 2643. 


dxd 


Whatton Manor, .Whatton-in-the-Vate, Notts., for 
^ V' li’ I^tttonBritish Buke 3543, d. Leadenham Lady 

. .28tii 12?32 by Lenton Grand Duke 2nd 2949. . ^ 

2810 M.—PBAKk !roiTOBlc>, for Bringhouses Princess Boyal Brd. 

Berkshire Sows, born in 1934, on or after 1. 

2812 I.—^Muon Cuvb Bebrbbs, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Swinton 
5 J Syerston President 6th 8393, d. Swinton Wi 
13528 by Woodhouae AmanuUah 2nd 2891. 

2814 H.—B. CiwrOH-Bn^om Bun^m Grove, Burnham, Bucks., for Burnham Hiladr. 
iSottm^j^ne^SsIr*^^ Burnham Maruja Lady 14010 by 

for Bumham Griqua Gloriana, bom July 27; a. Bumhain 
eooA*SS“ ^ 38^, d. Burnham Griqua Lass Srd 18146 by Hammond Peiionioim 2055 
^20 1 ?.—Col. G, B. V^TOTOisr, O.B.E., B.S.Q., Bringhouses Manor, York, forDrlng- 

, isTSofil^staf “ ’ *■ ^ 

Class 890.—Berirtire 5ou», 6om <n I9S6. 

SBsa cwm AlO^ lenton fMae, No 
EwBtoBB 8711, d. ] 


Ite, for luitoii TMiw SM, bom 
>on Venus 18846 by Lenton .- 



ftnusM Bxetisa 8r«: bora Jan. 9; e. _ 

Excelsa 13250 by Swinton John 2643. , , - 

Mtawr. Koto.,, bw 

*7^“laton” 

10,. caib.,^ b, M» Nstoflsj Wg KtkW , * 
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Wessex Saddlebacks. 

Glass S91 ,—Wessex Saddld>aols Boars, bom in or before 1933. 

2830 I. & R.N. ror Champlon.^I’RBD W. Gentle, 33, High Street, Brandon, Suffolk, 
tor Brandon David 2nd 3737, bom Jan. 7,1933; a. Brandon David 3495, d. Brandon 
Poppy 11th 16074 by Brandon Dunstan 3161. 

2829 II.—H. L, Bkooksbank, Sandrock, Tickhili, Yorks., for Holmslelgh Oak 3509, bom 
Peb. 20, 1931, bred by Henry Loosmore, Hohnsleigh, Ck>tleigh, Honiton; a. Yarty 
Monarch 4th 8407, d. Hohnsleigh Susan 14530 by Oulm Valley Victor 2824. 

2834 in.— DOTJOLIS VICKERS, Preston, Hitchin, for Clough Earl 3744, bom Feb. 22, 
1933 ; a. Bavensdale Earl 3620, d. Eavensdale Lovely 4th 16092 by Sandrock Band¬ 
master 3458. 

2832 R.N.— J. W. Roberts, Hill Farm, Shefford, Beds., for Holbury Rusk. 

Class 892 .—Wessex Saddleback Boars, born in 1934.^ 

2837 I. Champions Champion* dp Special*.—DoiTQLis Vickers, Preston, TTit.ft'hin, for 
Preston Officer 3880, bom Jan. 2; a. Preston Val 3673, d. Preston Oonagh 15443 by 
Paul of Preston 8222. 

2835 n.—^F rbd W. Gentle, 38, High Street, Brandon, Suffolk, for Brandon Oak 4th 
3859, bom Feb. 25 ; a. Hohnsleigh Oak 4th 8541, d. Brandon Orphan 2nd 17146 by 
Brandon Prior 3496. 

2638 III.—Wyndham T. Vint, Thom Cottage, Wroot, Doncaster, for Sandrock Duke 
8790, bom Jan. 25, bred by H. L. Brooksbank, Sandrock, Tickhill, Yorks.: e. Pamber 
Dandy 2nd 3675, a. Sandrock Duchess 8th 17027 by Yarty Regent 3580. 

2886 R.N.—J. W. Roberts, Hill Farm, Shefford, Beds., for Shefford Carlos Srd. 


Class 898. —Wessex Saddleback Boars, horn in 1935. 

2845 I.—Douglas Vickers, Preston, Hitchin, for Preston Simon 3901, horn Jan. 8; 
a. Boieham Barrington 2nd 3803, d. Preston Shamrock 2nd 17131 by Preston Dandy 
2985. 

2889 L. Brooksbank, Sandrock, Tickhill, Yorks., for Sandrock Frivolity 4tb 

3898, bom Jan. 4; a. Preston Silver Xing Srd 8787, d. Sandrock Frivolous 11th 
17505 by Yarty Regent 3580. 

2844 Ul.—^D ouglas Viokers, for Preston Oheron 3900, bom Jan. 7 ; s. PiestonVal 3673, d. 

listen Oonagh 15443 by Paul of Preston 3222. 

2841 H.N.—HENRY XiRKB, Stalnton-le-Vale, Xealhy, Lincoln; for Ravendale Prlnee. 

Glass 894.— Webs^ Saddleback Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1933. 

2847 L—Fred, W.iGhliETLEy 33, High Streets Brandon, Suffolk, for Chellaston Sally 13th 
16849, horn Jan. 5,19^, farrowed Jan. 12, bred by F. W. Gilbert, Chellaston, Derby; 
a. CheRaston Itoyal’s Son 3450, d. Chellaston Sally 10th 15826 by Besford Hero Ist 
3168- 

2851 H.-^. W. Roberts, Hill Fans, Sheffordr Beds., for Preston Orient 2nd 17081, 
bom Jan. 17, 1988, farrowed Jan. 14, bred by il^u^ Vickers, Preston, Hitddn; 
Proton Dandy 2985, d. Preston Orient 15597 te^elliudon Gone Away 3159. 
2855 nx.—D ouglas Vickers, Preston, Hitchin, for Sfythehnrst Bomantle I0l54i hem 
Ju^ 18,1981, farrowed March 9, bred by Dr. VT. H* For^v, Slyth^urst, 


3821.' 

2849 BUH.-^F. GILBERT, The Manor, OheUastmi, Derby, tor Chdiaston Late Skd,, , 
^ass 89S .—Wessex SaddUbof^ Sows, bom in 1934. 


. LV R;1L Champion* & ChampiQn.^FRBD W. Gentle, 33, High Street, Bxente, 
M^olk, |(xr Brandon Poppy 15th 17267, bom Jan; 28: a. Godahning Gsesar 2ad 
r i , 3634,d. Biana<m Poppy 9th 16939 by Brandon Dunstan 8161. _ ^ . . 

2m. H„ R.K. for temaP ft R,H. lor Champion.*-D ouglas VIOkxbs, Prestom Hit^ffn, 
for Preston Value 2nd 17539, bom March 1; a. Hoimi^igh Oak 3509, a. Prestmi 
Value 16383 bg Tarty Monarch 8rd S^2. 

€860 in.-^. w. ROBERTS, HiU Farm, Shefford, Beds., for Preston Venus 4th 1^, 
bom Jan, 10, bred by Douglas Vickers, Preston, Hitchin; a. Hohnsleigh Oak 3509, 
d. Preston Venus aid 168M Tarty Monandi 3rd 8282., 

2859 R.1I.— Fred W. Gbnt^, lor Brandon Sunshine. 



Medal, or,l^ 10». cash, given by the Hatkmai Pig itoetes’ 
kimotetion for te best Wessex Sadd]^^ 
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Class 8d6.~IFesdea; Saddlebaek Sows, hom m 1935. 

2867 X.—^Fbsd W. OSNTLEt 33, Street, Brandon, Suffolk, for Brandon Poppy 2Qtb 
17658, bom Jan. 1; s. Godahning Monarch 3785, d. Brandon Poppy 9th 15939 bv 
Brandon Dnnstan 3161. 

2874 XL—Bouglas Vxceebs, Preston, Hitchin, for Preston Shawbello 8rd 1753S, bom 
Jan. 1: s. Garth Nero 3742, d. Preston Shawbelle 17095 by Preston Dandy 2935. 

2873 III.—^DOTTGXJLS YiCEEBS, fOT Proston Arid 8rd 17586, bom Jan. 3; 8. Olough Earl 
3746, d. Boreham Avid 8th 17200 by Slythehmst Bpnaancer 3647. 

2864 IV-—Hbruy Zibkb, Stainton-le-Vale, Tealby, Lincoln, for Xtavendale Sally 3rd 
17569, bom Jan. 10; a. Sandrock Prince 3728, d. Ghella&ton Sally 12th 15832 by 
Besford Hero 1st 3168. 

2869 H. L. Bbooksbazts, Sandrock, Tickhill, Yorks., for Sandrook Frivolons 18th. 

Large Bla^. 

Class 397.— JLarge Black Boars, hom in or before 1933. 

2877 I. & Champion*.—PBAirs: Sainsbtjbt, Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for 
Kedington Boyal L. 231, bom Jan. 5,1983; s. Eedington None Such G. 97, d. Kedlugton 

23m G. 2184 by Eedington Stump B. 97. 

2876 n.—D. W. P. Gough, Pakenham Manor, Bury St. Edmunds, for Tartar Talisman 
L. 51. bom Jan. 3,1933, bred by G. A. Goodchild, Great Yeldham, Essex; a. Kedington 
None Such 3rd G. 293, d. Tartar M^ 4th G. 1414 by Kedington Broker E. 469. 

2878 XIZ.—Welbece Estates Co., Ltd., Hunciecroft, Welbeck, Worksop, for Fowlmere 
lOght Boy 2nd K.195, bom July 19,1932, bred by W. C. Jackson,: Fowlmere, Cambs.; 
a. Bardolph Night Boy E. 417, d. Fowlmere Fancy 2nd F. 864 by Bassingboum Boyal 
2nd B. 641. 

Class 398.— Large Black Boars, hom in 1934, before July 1. 

2881 1. k B.1I. lor Champion.*—D. W. P. GOUQB, Pakenham Manor, Bury St. Edmunds, 
for Pakenham Tyne 1st M. 221, bom Feb. 6; a. Pakenham notation H. 303, d- 
Pakenham Prudence 2nd E. 610 by Dra 3 rton Proconsul G. 985. 

2880 n.—F. W. Gxlbbbt, The Manor, Chellaston, Darby, for Chellaston Elector M. 215, 
bom March 1a..CSteliaston He<^r 2nd K. 139, d. Fowhnere Famous 29th H. 586 
dy^doli* nW Boy B, 417. 

2882 W. WooELAHD, Baydop Manor, Bamsbuiy, Marlborough, for Baydon 

Kh» John 8td M. 191, bomMaxch 1; a. Baydon King 5th H. 239, d. Comwood Empress 
IstG. 1816 dpTreveglos Chief 1st 0,109. ■ 

28^ B.B,—W. W-WooELATO, for Baydon King John 4th. 


Class 399 .—Large Black Boars, born in 1934, on or after July 1.^ 

2885 1.—D. W. P. Gotjgh, Pakenham Manor, Bury St. Edmunds, fox Pakenham Sundial 
loth K. 271, bom July 1; a. Westpetherwin Leadm: 2nd E. 553, d. Pakenham Su^ne 
2nd G. 1740 by Pakenham Bambler F. 433. 

2884 H.— The Eabx. oe Daetvoutb, PatsbuU House, Wolverhampton, lor PatshuU 

I ’ J- '*• Mnc«» 

34th K. ^4 by Westpetherwm Leader 2nd E. 553. 

W* WooHAHD, Baydon Manor, Eamsbu^^ Marlborough, for Baydon 

98th L. 504 5 e Baydon King 5th H. 239. 

2886 R.lf.—^T. F. Jajces, Warren Farm, Culham. Abingdon, for Treluekey Expoetation. 


Class 400 .—Large Black Boars, bom in 1935. 

2802 W. Gegbbw^ T^ Manor, Ctodlaston, Derby, for OheUaston Wonder N. 47, 
bom Jan. 11; a. ObeUaston Hectmr 2nd K. 1$9> d. Chellaston Pearl 5th G. 824 by 

xZl)!wll AfiERmr -SfXit 

J>v Dpper Hurst, Hartington, Buxton, for Hartlngton Saako 

2890 Em OF Daj^outh, PatshuU House, Wolverhamptoni for PatshuU 

??!5* Trewithm Leader H. *826, d. Tinten Princess 
35th K. 386 hg Westpetherwin Leader 2 nd B. 553. , ^ 

28»3^M^D. W. P. Gough, Pakenham Manor, Bury St. Bounds, for Pakenham 
H.C.^»9?. C.—2891.2895. 


given V 

* Priaes given by ti» Large BUm* Pig Society 
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Class 401. —Large Bloch Breeding Sow$^ born in or before 1933. 

2900 I. & Champion.^— ^D. W. P. Gough* Pakenham Manor* Bury St. Edmunds, for 
Pakenham Rosemary 3rd G. 1380, bom July 3, 1930, farrowed Feb. 1; s. Valley 
Candidate D. 787, d. Pakenham Rose 1st C. 2964 by Awton Sampson 21891. 

2898 n. —The EaeIi op Dartmouth, Patshull House, Wolverhampton, for PatshuU 
Bangle 26th H. 1280, bom July 17,1931, farrowed March 2; 8. Tinten Leader C. 849, 
d. Patshull Bangle 20th E. 450 by Patshull Prince 1st B. 405. 

2899 HI.—^F. W. Giibeet, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Ghellaston Bangle 2nd 
H. 810, born June 9, 1931, farrow^ Jan. 9; a- Pakenham Bouncer 1st G. 49, d, 
Streetly Bangle 50th E. 1636 by Streetly Climber D. 597. 

2901 R.N.—^Fkakk Sainsbury, Blunts HaU, Little Wiatting, Haverhill, for Kedfngton 
Caress 8rd. 

H.C.—2902. 

Class 402. —Large Black SowSf bom in 1934, before July 1, 

2909 I* & R.N. for Champion.'—^W. W. Woollahd, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, Marl¬ 
borough, for Baydon Nightingale 99th M. 80, bom Jan. 11; a. Baydon Ring 5th 
H. 239, d. Baydon Nightingale 92nd H. 906 by Baydon Chief G. 311. 

2908 II.— ^Fbahe Sajhsbury, Blxmts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Pakenham 
Sunshade 14th M. 648, bom Jan. 3, bred by D. W. P. Gough, Pakenham Manor, 
Bury St. Edmunds; s. Westpetherwin Leader 2nd E. 553, a. Pakenham Sunshine 
2nd G. 1740 by Pakenham Rambler F. 433. 

2905 111.—^Thb Earl of DARiiMOxrrH, Patshull House, Wolverhampton, for Patshull 
Susan 85th M. 24, bom Jan. 4; s. Trewithen Leader H. 325, d. Patshull Susan 29th 

K. 76 by Tinten Leader C. 849. 

2904 R.N.<~The Easl of DARTMOUTH, for PatshttU Susan 84th. 

H.C.—2907. 

Class 403. —Lcarge Black Sowe^ bom in 1934, on or after July 1. 

2914 L— D. W. P. Gough, Pakenham Manor. Bury St. Edmunds, for Pakenham Nancy Srd 
M. 822, bom July 2; a. Westpetherwin Leader 2nd E. 553, d. Fowimere Fancy 
67th H. 598 by Bardolph Night Boy E. 417. 

2913 U.-—F. W. Gilbert, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Chellaston Lustrous Pear! 2ndl 

M. 584, bom July 2 ; a. Pakeubam Lucrative G. 283, d. Cbellastou Pearl 5th G. 824 
dp Tinteu Result E. 371. 

2916 111.’—W. W. WOOLLAH1>, Baydon Manor, Ramsbnry, Marlborongh, for Baydon 
Hightln^e iOlst M. 502, bom My 7j a. Baydon Ring John 1st L. 157, d. Baydon 
Nightdngaie 92nd H. 906 Baydon (mief G. 811. 

29X2 B.H.— The Earl, of Dabiscouth, Patshull House, Wolverhampton, for Patshull 
Susan 89tlu 

H.0*—2915. 0,-^2910. 

tfilsss AM*’-^LoBrge Bla^ 

2922 l^D. W. P. Gough, Pakenham Manor, Bury St. Edmunds, for Pakenhain Jubilant 

N. 74, bom Jan. 2; t. Pakenham Sundial 4th L. 193, d. Redington Omostance 29Ui 

L. 802 Redington None Su<m G. 97. ' 

2919 II^The Earl of Dartmouth, Patshull House, ^Wolverhampton, for Patshull 
Bangle 40th N. 80, bom Jan. 5; a. Trewithen Leader H. 325, d- Patshull Bangle 
28Wh L. 48 by Tinten Leadm C. 849. ^ 

2921 HI*—F. Wt Gxlbbrt, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Oheliastoii Wonder Pearl 
s N. 80, bom Jan. 11; f. Chellaston Hector 2ad R. 189, d. Cbeliaston Bsarl 5ih G. S24 
. ^ Tinten Result E. 871. ; . 

2924’ lUNt—Wr W. WOOLLAHB, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, MaxlbarQugh. for Baydon 
JubHet Nightingale lOSnd. 

H.C*— 

2^, 2900,2914: Vast.*—D. W.,P. GOUGH, for Pakenham Tyne 1st, Pakenham Rosemary 
Srd and P^enham Naney 8m. 

2877, 2901, 2908 R^N* for Vase*.—FRANK Sainsbury, for Redington Royal, Redington 
Caress 8rd and Fakenham Sunshade 14tfa. 


Glott&Kitersbire Old Spots. 

Class 405.— C^ioucestereJme Old Spt^ Boare^ bom in or before 1933* 

29^ 1. a R.H. tor Champion.*—J. F. Wright; Olton Farm. SolOmll, for .SoUhuU Boh 
5915, bom May 4,1930; a. Solihull Bnster 5858, d. Solihull Bonetta Z. 885 by Mtddm 
Bradtoy Submarine 2nd 6720; 


* silver ChaUenge Cup, and Gold Medal to the Breeder, g^ven by the Large Black Pig 

ScMsietyTor the tege^ Black Som ^ ^ o 

* 0^ Baydon^’ Gold Vase ffivm thrcmc& the Large Black Pig SpuMiy for the best 

OzoTO (insisting of one Boar from Classes^, 899, one Breeding Sow from daae 
401, and one Sow 01aa8es4Ql, ^ ot «S. ^ ^ .A 

* Silver Omlte^ Otip glm the Gkmoe^ Old Spots Pig Society for the best 

, GlouceMeiahire wd Sp^ Boar* 
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2926 n.—USGiNALi? H. Hole, Clapcote* Grlttleton, Chippenham, for Ghalfleld Michael 
5980, bom March 13, 1932, bred by Mator E. F. Fuller, Great Ohalfleld, Melksham: 

s. Beaia Michael 5867, d. Chalfield Blossom 7th Z. 588 by Maiden Bradley Judge 2na 
5826. 

Class 406.— Qlducestershire Old Spots Soars, bom in 1934.^ 

2931 X., Ghajaph}&* & Champion.*—J. F. Weight, Olton Farm, Solihull, for Solihull 
Bob 7th 6024, bom April 9; s. Solihull Bob 5915, d. Solihull Josephine 9th Z, 525 
by Solihull Buffalo 5845. 

2929 If.—S hberzef & Sons, lemsford, Welwyn Garden, Herts., for Bashes Duke 28th 
6015, bom Jan. 5; s. Bashes Bruce 8th 5971, d. Bashes Duchess 55th Z. 749 by 
Hempstead Jim 17th 5888. 

2928 ni:—3. C. FiooE, Tynings Farm, Codrington- Chipping Sodbury, for Tyning Bob 
6018, bom Feb. 21; s. Winterbourne Samuel 6003, d. Tyning Beam Z. 780 by Hnowle 
Ben 5908. 

2930 R.N.—Shebbut & SOBS, for Bashes Duke 81st 

Class 407.— Gloucestershire Old Spots Boars, born in 1936. 

2933 I.—Bhekbjff & Sons, Demsford, Welwyn Garden, Herts., for Hashes Duke 84th 
6029, bom Jan. 6; a. Bashes Duke 25th 5995, d. Bashes Duchess 55th Z. 749 by 
Hempstead Jim 17th 5888. 

2935 XL—J. F. Weight Olton Farm, Solihull, for Solihull Bob 9th 6027, bom Feb. 22: 

t. Solihull Bob 5915, d. Solihull Josephine 12tb Z. 605 by Holmwood liillvwhite 5th 
5869. 

2934 'J. F, WRIGHT, for SolihuH Bob 8th 6026, bom Feb. 22; g. Solihull Bob 5916. 
d. Solihull Josephine 12th Z. 605 by Holmwood DiUywhite 5th 5S69. 

2932 R.B.—Shebeitf <& Sons, for Bashes Duke 83rd. 


Class 408 ,':—Gloucestershire Old Spots Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1933. 

m7X., B.H, far Champion* & Champion.^— Shbrbiw & Sons, Lemsford, Welwyn Garden, 
Herts., for Hashes Duehess SSth Z. 749, horn Sept. 6, 1982, farrowed Jan. 6: g. 
Hempst^ Jim 17th 588S, d. Bashes Duchess 49th Z. 681 by Hempstead Spot 5619. 
2939 H^.F. WEIGHT. Oltou Farm, Solihull, for Solihull Susm J6th Z. 763, bom Jan. 22. 
im,faiTOw^5fo]^3;r. SplflmUBob 59X5, d. SolihuUSusan 12thZ* 60S by Holmwood 
XiUywmte 5th 5869. 

2986 IXX,—ESGINiU) H. HOZ<E, Olapcote, Grittleton, Ohinnenham. for Claneote Ladv 


2988 B,B.—SsiBEiyv dt SONS, for Bashes Duchess 57th, 


Class 409 ,—Gloucesiershife Old Spots Sows, horn in 1934. 

I’ Olton Farm, SolihuU. for SollhuU Brimroae 

14th Z. 863, hom April 9 ; s. Solihull Bob 5915, d. Solihull Prim Z. 628 by ffiwia 
Bonzo 5769. -v. 

*-SONs, Xei^ord, Welwyn Garden, Herts., for Bashes Duohesi 

fnii 

2944 a—JT F. Weight, for SolIhuU Bonetta llth Z. 823, bom Feb. 21: s. Bashfis Dniee 
SlSt 5976, d. Solihull Bonetta Z. 885 by Maiden Bradley Spbrnazine 2nd 5720, 

0. Fhook, Tynings Farm, Oodringtbn, Chipping Sodbury, for Tyning Beam 
H.C.—2948. a—2941. 


Class ^tiO^^Rouceatershvre Old Spots Sows, bom in 1936, 

Wmght, 01t<Hi Farm, SoUhulI, for SolUmU Gertie IBth Z. 866 bom Jab m * 
^ Gertie I2idi Z. 527 by ^hS Buffalo ‘ * 

TyrUnra FaruL Codling Chipping Sodbury, for Tyning Cream 

SolihuU PrlmroselSth Z. 854, bom Jan. 21: e, SoUhnn baK 
6915, d. Solihull Brimrose Z, 571 by SolihuH BusterfiS&s.' ' oowuii Bob 

Hokb, Clapcote; Grittleton, C^iippenham, for Clapeote Mini, 
^ IHouce^nhire Old Spots Hg SodeW. 

Gloucestershire^^ Sp^JEtoiur, ^^tSie Glouc^tersbirepidSp<^BlgS(Md6tyforltobMt 

- Sileer^Cftiallenfie Cup giyen throuah the 


S<^ety for the best 
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Cnmberlands. 

Class 411 .—Ctimberlcmd Boara, bom in or before 1934. 

2962 I. & Cliampion.'~ISAAC Gaudhousb, Aikbon House, Wigtou, for Bowston Nobleman 
9412 (J.0.:R.N. 1), bom Jan. 13,1931, bred by J. S. Jordan, The Granary, Kendal; 
s. Anchor Admiral 10th 8890, d. Wampool Nora 7980 bff Bowston Grenadier 6373. 

2954 John 0. Strakee, Stagshaw House, Oorbridge, for Lonnlng Nat 9464 

(GJBC.L.H. 1), bom July 22,1981, bred by H. L. Gardhouse, Lonning Pann, Wigton; 

« , «• Lonning Mast 9434, d. Lonning Mary 9170 by Angerton House Jester 8588. 

2953 III^RaIiEH M ET iLN EB, Angerton, Kirkbride, Carlisle, for Greehspof Pride 9769 
<GJR..K.P.. 3), bom April.4, 1933, bred by Eichard Graham, Greenford, Kirkbride; 
a. Croft End Mark 9602, d. Greenspot Annie 9831 by Aikton Pride 8882. 

2965 R.H.—Bavip Wilkinson, Grahge Farm, Bumthouse Lane, Wbickham, Nowcastle- 
on-Tyne, for Aikton Bouse Vietor. 

Class 412 .—Otimberland Boars, bom in 1935. 

2957 1*—^ISAAO Gaedhohsb, Alkton House, Wlgton, for Noble Silver King (G.D.IJK. 3), 
bom Jan. 3; «. Bowston Nobleman 9412, d. Aikton House Queen by Aikton House 
Squire 9772. 

2962 n.—B ^bbet Wilson, Dockxayrigg, Wlgton, for Doekray Rajah <W.D.G.R. 2), 
bom Jan. 31; s. Bowston Nobleman 9412, d. Greenspot Nellie 9531 by Aikton Pride 
8882. 

2961 IXI.—^David Wilkinson, Grange Farm, Bumthouse Lane, Whlckham, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, for Aikton House Bruee (G.D.I.R. 15), bom Jan. 21, bred by Isaac Gardhouse^ 
Aikton House, Wigton; s, Bowston Nobleman 9412, d. Aikton House B.oweBa 4th 
9880 by Woodside Onward 9639. 

2958 R.N.—^Ralph Mzllnbb, Angerton, Kirkbride, Carlisle, for Fairway RoUo. 

Class 4‘iZ.--^urnberlomd Sows, born in or before 1934. 

2965 I. Ai R.N. for Cha]ttplon.^RALPH Mxllnbe, Angerton, Kirkbride, Carlisle, for 
Fairway Doris 9727 (M.L.N.N. 86), bom Sept. 2,1931, farrowed Feb. 20; s. Greenspot 
Monarch 9015, d. Doris of Dolphenby 9205 by Wiggonrigg Jock 8590. 

2963 IL--^Isaao Gaedhottse, Alkton House, Wigton, for Aikton House Queen (G.D.I.Q. 18), 
bom March 3, 1934, farrowed Jan. 3; s. Aikton House Squire 9772, d. Eamont 
Kowena 9687 by Lonning Nat 9464. 

2966 Ittv^BALFEMiLlNEi^ for Fhirway Norma (MX.N.Q. 4), bOm Feb. 18,1934, farrowed 
Feb. 15i. Prinet kOShael 9613, d. Woodside Norma 9490 by Woods^e Lion 8526. 

2964. H4f.-*XsiA0 GAED^PSE, for Aikton House Rowena 4tlt, 


CStaiW 414.--M7<«?t5«fZan^ Som, horn m 1935. 

2971 l.----IaiAii 0 GANDHOnn^, HoSse, for AHeton H<iwePh]ltIi(G.D.I.R.27>, 

ixm Feb. 4 ; s, hMm Mom Bouse FhOIis kjf lornkg Nat 9464. 

2973 n.— RALPH MiLLNBE, Ang^n, Kxikbride, Oarli^, for Fairway Opaiftai CMX.N.R. 
6>, bom Feb, U ; a. GfeenSpofr Pride 9769, d. Fairwasr Opal bp Greenspot Mioiiareh 
' 9016. " 

2972 UL^ISAAC Gaedhohsb, for Aikton SBver Queen .5), bom Jan. 3; s, 

Bowston Noblmsan 8412, d. Aiktoa House Qum by A£^ House S^piiie 1^72. 

2976 R.N.—R.obbe!i; Wilson, Ddckraytlgg, Oarlisle, for Boekray Ruby. 


Essex.. 

: i 415.—Jffaaea? Bom, bom in or befo^ 1983. 

BosNcacra, Spatos Hall. Wfflha^e, Ongar, for RooWng Sni^ gid mi 
<662)4bbm Jan, 2,1982, bred by W. Bitobie, MarkslSdl, Margarrt lading; a. Beaning- 
Um feuttaa 8796, d. Raothhig Biddy Ipth 20914 by ElckliM Buke^ 3581. . 

2978 n.^W. Dennis Ae Sons, Ktrton, BOeton^ Lines., for Boek^ gika 41^(653), 
. bom Aug. 7,1933, bred by A. M. Tabor, Bovingdon.Hall, Boeldng; #. Chantry 
Casea 4049, d. Bocking Banfi^^ 2U04 bp Thorley Mac 2nd 3775. 

Oim Boars, born in , 

2982, t—W. Dennis <fc Sons, Vsd-j ]Wrt<H^ 

^4), bom Jan. 2; a. Cres&ig Gr£S Duke 16th 4141, d. Femate lAth 

. 21652 bv Trueloves Atom 3847. 

mt H. Bowsbe. Swhmihead, Boston, Lines., for Ur^iig Gmd Duke 

, 23id 4199 (W9), bom Jan. 8, bred by A. J. OouMns, Ores^ Lpto; IhnittgM 
mmm Baiaielor 4X01, d. CresM Grand JGuehess lOth 2I0S4 by Laver Feaoock 

368Sw' ■>. ' •, ' ' ■ ' ; ■ . ■ ' . ■_ ' ■ 


Oop gfveia. by the GaanbeaeSMid 3?lg Breeds* for the 
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_for 

Sultan 


2983 in.— Majoe a. M. Taboe, BoTingdon HaU, Booking, Bs^, for BooUa8,®xoeWor 
4323 (732), bom March 28 j #. Chantry Caeca 4049, d. Booking Duplioity 22022 
by Thorley Mac 2nd 3775. 

2980 R.H,—F. J. Boswoeth, Spains Hall, Willingale, Ongar, for Trueloves Brio. 

Class 417. —Essex Boars, horn in 1935. 

2993 X.—Fbaite HUiEEE, Hnskards, Ingatestone, for Hnskards Weeley NeviU Snd 
4431 (780), bora Jan. 26; 8. Weeley Enterprise 16th 4139, d, Huskards Pipkin 19278 

2992^2^^b^S^^Sons, Ltd., Kirton, Boston, Linos., for Kiiton Janitor 4th 4451 
(SOI), bora Jan. 2 ; a. Hanningfield Janitor 3965, d. Hirton Bess 21852 by Booking 
Bouncer3889. 

2989 in.— HAROLD H. BOWSEE, Swineshead, Boston, Linos., for Magdalen Nero 6th 
4471 (811), bora Jan. 14; a. Cressing Grand Duke 23rd 4199, d. Magdalen Pride 
20th 22110. 

2994 IV.—Majoe a. M. Taboe, Bovingdon Hall, Booking, Essex, for Booking Faseist 
4467 (792), bora Jan. 18: a. Chantry Casca 4049, d. Booking Apple 20558 by Bickling 
Duke 5th 363. 

2988 B.K.—F. J. BOSWOETH, Spains Hall, Willingale, Ongar, for Laver Saltan 12th. 
H,C.—2987. 

Class 418. —Essex Breeding Sows, horn in or before 1933. 

2999 I. Sr B.B. tor Champion.^—^F. J. Boswoeth, Spains Hall, 

Laver Deer 22494 (3210), bora July 4, 1933, farrowed Jan. 12; a. 

2nd 3981, d. Laver Cat 21272 by Barling Judge 8823. 

3002 n.— W. DEmfHS A Sons, Ltd., Kirton, Boston, Linos., for Kirton Blanche 21856 
(2898), born Oct. 8,1932, farrowed Jan. 6 ; a. Boddhg Bouncer 8889. 

3004 UL— TiNNBY A Hxtchcoce, ChuTch End, Bidding, Newport, Essex, for Riekllng 
Charlotte 27th 20804 (2353), born March 20, 1980, farrowed Feb. 14; a. Peadowns 
Gay Lad 1st 3327, d. Ssemg Charlotte 25th 19988 by Cressing Angus 4th 1985. 

3000 B.N.—Haeold H. Bowbee, Swineshead, Boston, linos., for Magdalen Pride 14th. 
HAL—2997. 

Class 419 .—Essex Sows, hgm m I984i,^ 

3008 L A ChaApIoii.^—W. DENNIS A SONS, LTD.. Kirton, Boston, Linos., for Cressing 
Grand Duehess 17th 22716 (3312), bom Jan. 7, bred by A* J. Cousins, Cressing Lod^, 
Braintree; a. Tfudoves 33achelor 4101, d. Cressing Grand Duchess 4th 20452^ 
Cressing Jay 5th 3437. . 

3015 H.—Txnnet <S: Hxtchoogh, Chuich End, Bickling, Newport, Essex, for HiekUng 
Treasure 57th 23618 (3765), bora Jan. 1; a. Boothmg Kaiser 5th 3681, d. Bickling 
Treasure SOth 20806 by BarUng Cadet 2797. 

3014 IIL—Hajoe a. M. XABOi^Boyingdon H^, Booking, Essex, for Booking Esther 
22874 (3388), bora Feb. 1; a. Chantry Casoa 4049, d. Bodcing Bangle 21104 by 
Thorley Mac 2nd 3775. 

3011IV.—Sues. Feane Hildes, Huskards, Ingatestone, for Huskards Loving Mollis 
22892 (8404), bora July 16; a. Cressing Grand Duke 9th 3949, d. Trueloyes Aim 2nd 
21484 dg Laver Drummer 3659. 

3CK}7 BJff.—^H aeold H. Bowsee, Swineshead, Boston, Linos., for Magdalen Pride 81st. 

Glass 420. —Essex Sows, horn m 1935. 

Taboe, Bovingdon HaU, Booking, Essex, for Booking Fancy 
23578 (3699), bora Jan. 3; a. Book^ Endeavour 4253, d. Bockhig Benefit 21120 
5ir Thorley Mac 2nd 3775. 

<fc,BONS, LtD;, Kirton, Boston, Lmcs.. for Kirton Blanoho Srd 
28508 (8718), born to. 6; a. Benton Barling 4149, d. kirton Blanche 21866 by 

jSOCwuZ^Z ^OHUkdBiF 3oo8o 

S,i*ie8hwa. Bortra, Unos., for H*,aalai FrU« »l»t 
> *• Otewlng Gaud Bnka 2,td 4199, £ Hagd»leB Pride 

Svtntl ZSXliO* 

3021& SONS. for Kirton Bess Srd 28602 (3715), born Jan; 2;, a. 

, Hannmgfield Janitor 3965, d. Kirton Bess 21852 by Booking Bouncer 3889. 

S0l9 JtN.—H aeold H. Bowsee, for Magtoloh PrWe 80th. 

H.&—30X?. 

2982. sm. 3008 »®ms $ Sons, Led., lor Kirton Grand Duke, Kirton Blanoho 

ana cres^g Grand Duehesa 17th. 

W7, 2999, 8006 B.K. for Cup.*—F. J. BOSWOETH, for Soothing Sultan 2nd, Laver Deer 
ana Laver Eager. 

’ 

^ to B«« P^ S«iet, tor to 
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Long White Loineared. 

Class 421.— Long White Lop-Eared Boars^ horn in or before 1934. 

3029 1., Champion^ & C]iainplon.^W. H. NEiit,WalieddonFaimf Tavistock^forTrarlngay 
Gajmln 2iiS 2494, bom Jan. 24,1932, bied by A. H. Johns & Son, Tretingey, Grantock: 

«. pevonahiie Ladder 1880, d Tieihvas l>iichess 4th 5941 dp Priory Minm^n lOth 
1586. 

3027 n.—G. H. BusmOB, Bezunel, G^ear, Hayle, for Clttford Miebael 2514, bom 
DartJnrton Hall, Ltd., Totnes, Devon; s. Prestow Bover 
2190, d. Clifford Attraction 6769 Op Ipplepen Hopeful 2106. 

Class 422.-~Xon^ White Lop-Eared Boare, born in 1935. 

3031 I. & R.K. for Champion.’—G. H. EusnoB, Bezurrel, Gwlnear, Hayle, for Bozvnel 
Bacon Boy 45th 2828, bom Jan. 1; a. Bezurrel Bacon Boy 43rd 2718, d. Bezurrel 
Buby Ist 7063 Op Forest Pattern 1st 2204. 

3033 n.-^W. H. Nba£, Walieddon Farm, Pavistock, for Tealmpston Gay Boy 14th 2^, 
Jan. 13: a. Treringey Captain 2nd 2494, d. Petherwin Ko. 24 of 1933 7599 Op 
Trolvis Ben llth 2328. 

3030 lU.—G. H. EttshOb, for Beznrrol Bacon Boy 44th 2826, bom Jan. 1; a. Bezurrel 
Bacon Boy 48rd 2718, d. Bezurrel Buby 1st 7063 Op Forest Pattern 1st 2204. 

Class 423.— Long White Lop-Eared Breeding Sowa^ bom in or before 1933* 

8034 I. 4e B.ir. for Champion* a Champlon.*--G. H. EusnoB, Bezurrel, Gwinear, Hayle, 
for Bezurrel Rnhy 2n4 7065, bom March 5,1931, fhirowed June 1; a. Forest Pattern 
1st 2204, d. Bezurrel J&iry 7th 5241 by Afton Gay Boy 1122. 

3037 II.-—W. H. Walreddon Farm, Tavistock, for Petherwin Ho. 26 7603, bom 

March 20, 1938, farrowed April 16, bred by H. B. Jasper, East Petherwin Farm, 
South Petherwin; a. Trolvis Ben llth 2328, d. Lidcntt Vanity 6th 6761 Op Lumbum 
I>ad 5011732. 

CSass While Lop-Mared Sowe, bom m 1934. 

3038 I.—G. H. Eu&tiob, Bezurrel, Gwinear, Hayle, for Bezurrel Alacrity 8ist 7997, 
bom June 3,; a. Trolvis B^ 15th 2616, d. Bezunel Alacrity 19th 7125 op Alton 
Boy 1122. 

Class 425.— Long White Lop-Eared Sowa, bom in 1935. 

3040 h Ss R.N. tor Cham]rion.*~^. H. Ecsixcb, Bezunel, Gwinear, Hayle, f<zr Bwattik 
Rnhy 9th 799% bom Jan. 1; a. Bezurrel Bacon Boy 43rd 2718, d. Bezmrel Bnby 1st 
7063 Op Forest Pattern 1st 2204. 

3041 IL---G. H. EtrsXEOBt Imr Bezurrel Rnhy 10th 7995, bom Jan. 1: a. Bezurr^ Bacon 
B^ 48]ri 2718, d. Bezu^ jauhy Ist 7063 ^ Foi^ Pattern Ist 

3043 m.—W. H. Walieddon Farin, Tavistock, for Tealmpston Dainty 8th, bom 

Bm 1^ a^J^eringey Captain Zod 2494, d. Petherwin No. 24 of 1983 7599 Op TrolvSs 

'■'Welsh.' 

Class 425.— Wdth Boara^ bom m 1934 or 1936. 

8045 l^B. EwiBT OwBB, Tahlan Ball Home Farm, Prestatyn, for Prestatyn King 
265 <D.U. SO), bom Jan. 15,1984; a. Prestatyn Gay Boy Ist 117, d. Prestai^ Lucy 
Rth 280 Forest Pattern 17th 57. 

3046 IL—'WnrDBAU T- Vnn?, Thom Cottage, Wroot, Doncaster, for Emiya Hedog 266 
. <V.T. 21^, . bom June 16, 1984; a. Prestatyn Hedog 188,, d. Pxestat^ Fairy 2bA 
. 476 ig Presta^m Derwen 146. - 

' 3044 B. EWABS. QwsB, for Prestatyn JnhBee 1st (D.X7. 1), bom Jazt. 1,1935; a- 
Prestatyn Gay Boy Ist 117, d. piestatyn Lucy 19th 343 Op Trevehyr Peter 58. 

CLBii^4^o'^Welsh Breeding Sows, born in or before 

3047 L—B. E^iBiP Gtot, Tanlan HaH Home Farm, Presti^yn, for Pmtaiyn Lney 5th 
181 <D.D. 5), bom Jan. 2, 1931, farrowed Jan. 15; a. Forest Rattm 17ish 57, d. 

S049^^^r^]&*S;^OTf:S^<^tage, Wroot, Dows^,^ Bliwm IbwW 
288 <B.D. 687), Bom Jan. 2,1933, farrowed Jan. 4. bred by.Disam Estates* Ltd., 
Mont^ 1 . 8 . Forest Pattern l?th 57, d. DInam Ethel 27 Op Penbsudr Cymro 

■/4ithS7. ^ ^ - ' - , • ; . ' _ : ' ; 

' ’ Ghasipian Silver iMedai givm by the Natkmal Ikmg Lop-Eared Pig Sonlel^ for 
the best Boar. 

* The ** ’* Silver ChallengB Cnp giTen through the National Long Width 

Lop-Em^dFig Soelsty for 
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Clynderwen, for Breolifa Lady 330 (T.W. 4). bom 
* Arrowed Feb. 1; a. Dyffiyn Taf 19th 1584, d. Llan Lizzie 96 hv linffi 

8048 R,H.--E. Ewabt Owen, for Prestatyn Lucy 8th. 

Glass 428. —Welsh Sows, bam in 1934.^ 

Tanl^ Hall Home Farm, Prestatsm, for Prestatyn Jolly Gipi 

, isi rFSiS* ‘ “ 121, d. PrestJiJS IS 

Owen, for Prestatyn Jolly Girl 1st 678 fD.TT, 164^ hom Tniv ia i 

3062'i^. fw PreSSMlWlnd^D^^^^^ Jan * 

». ftntatpi Detron 148, a. ^ 

3064 T. M. Williams, Brechfa, Clynderwen, for Breehfa Lily, 

Glass 429. —Welsh Sows, bom in 1935. 

Bacon Pigs. 

&|-af * ^•* Tl«>n,toW Fani ra««nton.to.J,M.. 

O' Shottoad, Balwao. 

0*58 481.-.-^ J%,, First Cross batvem <mu Pure Prss3j> 

feMlfe»200».ond«ot«!eeaiinff 230J6. eooft^ ' * 

^“00® * SO’”- 3to... Baiaesse, Oattericfc (.. White. 

Baipanto. (,. Tamworth, «., 

807» Bjr.—A. B. taw, Hewlxwwgh, BrterbotOTtfh. 

Pork^. 

fitas m.—Tvo Piss 4f W Pwrs «6o»e 100 », ontf . 

140 to, eOCA Iwfi weiaM. 



^JsLS;srs 

^ --Mte itoMw. <,.1. 

Mw’aoM*; (. I. 


* PWzes givea by the Welsh Kg Sbeiety, 
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POULTRY. 

By ** Cock ” and ** Hen ” are meant birds hatched previous to January 1,1985 ; and by 
Cockerel *’ and ** Pullet ** are meant birds hatched In 1935< 

The Frizes in each Class are as follows : First Prize, 80s.; Seeond Prize, 20s.; Third 
Prize, 10s.; Fourth Prize, 5s. 

SpecM Prizes were given in the Poultry Classes by the following Clubs : Croad lan^ban, 
Sussex, Columbian Wyandotte, Buff Orpington, British Jersey Giant, British Black 
^ Bamevelder, British Barnevelder, Rhode Island Red, Plymouth Rock and Welsummer* 
“ P.F. ” stands for “ Poultry Farm.” 

Glass 4f84.~DorH?iSf Cocks or Cockerels, 

3 I.— Sir Duncan Watson,, Homelea, Leigh Green, Reigate. 

111. & 4 Ill.—^A.J. Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

2 IV.— V. A. Bayiey, Upper MiUichope, Church Stretton. 

Class 435.— Dorking Hens or PvUeta, 

6 1.—^JOHN Walker, Skinners Steps, Cupar, Fife. 

7 II.— Sir Duncan Watson, Homelea, Leigh Green, Reigate. 

8 III. & 6 IV.—^A. J. Major, Ditton,, Langley, Bucks. 

Glass 436 .—Croad Langshan Cocks or Cockerels. 

12 1. Si Special.—^R. Anteony, Euxton, Choriey, Lancs. 

13 II. & R.N. for Special.— Harold Church, Godshili, Pordingbridge, Hants. 

11 III.— K. J. Fawcett, 7, Hebble Gardens, Wheai^y, Halifax. 

Glass 437 .—Croad Langshan Hens or JhMels. 

15 1. & Special.— 6ir Duncan Watson, Homelea, Lei^ Green; Reigate. 

14 II. Si R.N. for Special.—^R. Al^HONY, Euxton, Choiw, Lancs. 

16 HI. & 18 IV.—HAROLD CbuROE, Godshili, Fordh^bridge, Hants. 

Glass 488 .—Brahma or Cochin Cocks or Cockerels. 

21 L—Wilijam: Hean, Willow Bank, Middleton, Lancs. 

19 U.—Sir Duncan Watson, Homelea, Leigh Green, Reigate. 

20 IH^H. Martin Wright, The Poplais, Great Shelfoid, Cambridge. 

22 IV.—R. M. Thomas, 1, Glasfryn, Coekett, Sketty, Swansea. 

Glass 440 .—or White Siasex Cocks or Codeerds. 

29 I.,, 31 IV. 23 R.ir.-nJ, Dumrleton, Sheen Croft Farm, Dldcot, Berks. 

30 11.—R. W. G4R30N»HookwQod. Manor, Horley, Surrey. 

27 m.--s. B. quhNBY* Pwk House, Hitchln, Herts. 


. Glm 44tv^H^ or 

34 I. s^ B.N. for i^jiai, 89'rr. M mem imi 

32 H.—OAPT. T. M. Whittaebr, Pc^^y^^l^ryn Rara^Bw^M ; \ 

40 HI.—R. W. Carson, Hookwood Hi^,Horlarx / ; . :. 

H,o.-3e./,. 0.—85. ■ ; ' , 

■ Class'448.—■, 

■ 45 I,—FRANKHoDfaS,q<^^JonFaiTO5^L«oesfc^ "*'■ - 

44 H.—Mas. A. 1. JainoNS, Wbetw^l P.F.,.I/mm)iud8h, Hhafea 

g.|Hr^|DOTND H^^ " ' 

|ir,j!^HEsnsT'^Jfb8RWOOUdtS on,M owahurstP'F.,; 

§ 'B4i^'*B<WORSL»T, .Tto Cottage, .'’'V 

L i lor Out;*—A/B. JBNElNS, 

; 57 H.—FEANK HO^jM, Cole Orto Frot, Lwestw. 

49 IH.^APT. X-M-WBJTTAai^ Pen^BiynJ5am. 

58 IV.—HENRY Underwood dt ^N, Mow^uest P.Fv 
54 R.K.—Sra Duncan WaysOn, Homolea, Laig^ Gt8en,;jfelga^ 

‘ H.C.—56.-' , a— 47.’ ' ■ - 

' Gll^ 445«r-I^^ 

TO I; gnecial Si cup,»— OAPT. T. M WEiTSAKTOj^ 

52 Duncan WA|^n, toen, J ■ 

71 & MftS. R. R Har»»s«, 

69 IV.^rOOL. D. A. Ckaytor, Po^ HaR, Poltesw^jir^ 

'■ '7iW:**;th3?bagh ^ Su^pw PoidtiF! GW JOr beat" 
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Class 447.— Speckled Sttsaex Hens. 

73 I,—to Hbbbbrt Shasp, Bart., Morley P.F., Hasketon, Woodbridge. 

76 n.— Capt. T. M. Wheetakbr, Pen-y-Bryn Farm, Portmadoc. 

74 I1I.~MRS. F. H. Hrathpiexd, The Vale P.F., Plungar, Nottingham. 

Class 449.— Speckled Stissex Pullets. 

SO 1; & 77 m.—C apt. T. M. WHEETAiEBR, Pen-y-Bryn Farm, Portmadoc. 

73 11.— ICas. F. H. Hsaxhfxeld, The Yale P.F., Plungar, Nottingham. 

7a IY.^ohs Barton, Bartnee Hoaae, Hutton; Seasay, Thirsk. 

Class 452.— White Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels. 

34 1.— B. ANTHONY, Enxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

32 II.— Oapt. E. Duckworth, Merriewood P.F., Crawley Down. 

81 IQ.—Mr. & Mrs. B. P. Haiubottlr, Albion House, Great Ayton. 

85 XV.—Sir Dunoan Watson, Homelea, Leigh Green, B.eigate. 

Class 458.— White Wyandotte Hens or Pullets. 

86 L—Mb. Si HRS. B. P. HABBOTTIJ&, Albion House, Great Ayton. 

38 Anthony, Enxton. Chorley, Lancs. 

87 in.— Capt. E. Duckworth, Merriewood P.F., Crawley Down. 

89 IV.—F. J. AiNSCOUGH, Briars HaU, Lathom, Ormskirk. 

Class 455. —Columbian Wyandotte Hens or PuUets. 

93 X. & Gn 9 .^FBXiD BROWN, Woodside, Orimscar, Huddersfield, 

91 n. St BJI. for —J. DICKINSON <fe SON, Hedgeways, Eemsing, Sevenoaks. 

95 m* dt 92 IV.—w. A. Slocook, Ooldsworth Orchard, St. John’s, Woking. 

94 MAroeionibss OF NOBUANBY, Mulgiave Oastle, Lythe, Whitby. 
Class 456. —Cold or Silver Laced Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels. 


96 I.—B. Anthony, Enxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

99 n.—WQ iLEak Morgan. Balcurvie, Wlndygatea, Fife. 

98 HX.—HRRBRRT SPBNSLBY, Oaks Farm, Menston-in-Wharfedale. 

9? XV.—W. Mayer, Biddulph Park, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Glass 457. —Cold or Siiver Laced Wyandotte Hens or PuUets. 

104 1.— HRsaBRT Spensiry, Oaks Faun, Menston-in-Wharfedale. . 

106 H.—B. Whtebhbai), Bcmehill; Tamworth. 

XXI.—W* Mayer, Bidduli^ Park, Stoke-^-Trent. 

101 IV.—Hiss TBivoRU, Brecomdde, Bwiptdn, Cumberland: 

105 BJI.— Arthur BitETT, Theobald P.F., Borehajn Wood, Elsferee. 


Class 459. —Wyandotte Hens or Pullets^ any other colour. 

109 L—Boger Hargreaves, Abbeydene P.F., Wballey, Lancs. 

106 H.—Mbs. W. G. Jaoka, Ninnis, Geiznoe, Marazion. 

108 XU.—B. Anthony, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

W! IV.—Jahrs Waulbank, Bebmont, Lcmgridge, Preston. 

Ctan 460 .—Buff Orpington Cooks or Cocfcerefe, 


112 L ft Speela!.—B. Anthony, Enxton, Chorley, Lanes. 

KS R; * M-t wSPwM A |W nx.—W. J. <^i>0ta, Bowm*. Peodamti, Ent. 

1X1 IV.—^AXBXf Bbith, Barbiesinn Cottage, Dali^ple. 

Glass 462.—JBZae^ Orpington Gocks or Cockerels, 

lU l^lis H. & 116 m-^OHN Burreot, Lake Bank Terrace, Wingate, Co. Durham. 
115 IV.—Mb. & MBS; B. P. Harbottub, Albion House. Great Ayton. 

Class 456.--T-J52ao^ Orpington Hem or PuUets, 

JS *1^ IV.r^3Fpmi Burrbtt, l, Lake Bank Terrace, Wingate, Co. Durham. 

ll9 lu.—H. B* CAXiRWHUi, Crag. House, Boothstown, Manchester. 

' Class 465."— Hens or Ptdleta, any other, colour, 

JS Green, Beu^te. .. 

124 JDU127 IH. Sb 126 IV.—Ton Tbigg, The Oak, AufMl.Henmead, Cosham, Hants. 

Glass 4te «—BriHtdt Jersey CiafU Cocks or Cookertis, 

^ ISl'ILr-MBS. Alien, Newton Belli Gargrave, Bkipton. 

Ig BS^StoRY Itox, XnteinsdaoiEial Poultry Yards, Matlock. ' 

m IV.--^AKBS Cowans, Denevflle, Wooler. ' , 

180 M.—W. Grubb, Irfww Ciahb P.F., Five Ashes, Sussex. 

^ th« oifliBiWiaVj^^ obib iw iiM t«rt 
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Class 469 ,—British Jersey Qiant Hens or PuUets, 

134 I. Sc Speclal.—JAMBS OowAKS, Deneville, Wooler. 

136 II.—W. Grtjbb, Lower Ciabb P.F.. Five Ashes, Sussex. 

133 IIL—D. J. INSIBY, Hmistanton, Norfolk. 

137 IV.— Harry Fox, international Ponltry Yards, Matlock. 

135 R.N.—^Mrs. Allen, Newton Hall, Cazgiave, Sk^ton. 

Class 470. — Black BameveJder Cocks or Oock&^. 

Ji ^Speelal.—H arry Fox, International Poultry Yards, Matlock. 

139 n. & R.N. lor Special.—B, Cowchl, SiRcstone Main P.F., SiXlistone Common. 
Barnsley. 

140 III. <fc 142 R.N.—Waxtbr C. Payite, The Chalet, Weston, Hitchin. 

138 IV.—Mrs. E. a. Eussbll, The Grange, Sewardst^ Eoad, W^tham Abbey. 

Class 471 .—Black Bamevelder Hens or FtiUeis, 

144 I. Sc SMcial.—M r. & Mrs. E. P. Habbovtle, Albion House, Great Ayton. 

148 II. Sc R.N. for Special.—HARRY Fox, International Poultry Yards, Matlock. 

143 in. — ^Tom Clough, The P-F., Gawsworth, Maccles^ld. 

145 IV.—^Walter C. Payne, The Weston, Hitchin. 

Class 472 ,—Bamevelder Cocks or Cockerds^ any o&yer cc^our. 

150 I, Sc Special.— Cart. B. Buokworth, Merriewood P.F., Crawley Down. 

151 II.— L. D. Ceatt Sc Sons, Silksworth Bow, Sunderland. 

148 II1.-^0HN Nelson, J'un., Stones House, Todmorden. 

149 IV.— Frank Hodges, Cole Orton Farm, Leicesta. 

147 R.N.—J. B. CowoiLL, Slikstone Main P J*., Silkstone Common, Barnsley. 

Class 473 .—Bameveider Hens or FtJkSs, any o^her eohar, 

155 I. Sc R,N. for SpeelaL—J. E. Cowcill, SOkstone Main P.F., Silkstone Comnaon, 
Barxudey. 

152 II.— Frank Hodges, Cole Orton Farm, Leteester. ' « 

168 lU.—WILLIAK MORGAN, BalcuTvie, Windyi&tes, File. 

156 IV.—Cart. B. Duckworth, Heniewood P J*., Crawley Down. 

154 R.H'^H: ewers, 195, Croydon Eoa^, Anerley, London, S.B. 

H,C.—157. 0.--153. 


; Class 474.— Bhodsisland Bed Cocks, 

1641, Sc Speelal.—G. Exelry, 97^ Poppleton Boad, York- ^ . 

162 n.—S ir Herbert Sharps Bart., Morley P.F., Ha&eton, Woodbridge. 
161 in,—ISHEGHL HAXB8Q, Coldham Hall, Bury St. 3Bdmonda 

159 IV.—fOHN G. WZXWIISON, Cbes^ Bead, SGddtefwfch. 

168 RJS.— FRANK H- Pkok, WoQdlaBds». Oheat Haskasley, 

H.0.-160. a—166. 

Class 475 .—Biwde Bed 

172 1. Sc Speelal^OHN G. Williaxson, Chester Bdad^ 

169 II.—BXOHARD Moore, Hainzner Houm, Sutton Bridge, Wfibecli.; 

170 HI.—David Ellis, Ffordd Farm. Gian Conway, Hmth woes. 

174 IV,—FRtNK H. PAGH, Wo6<Beut&, Great Hoike*^, OeidMar. 
m RJf.-^W.E. ABBEY A Son, Croft Farm, 3Bte8aay, Yo^^ ' 

H.G;—173.^' 

Class 47S,r^i?^^ J«2EI’l£l 

'An t A R.K, for Speeial.-rW. B. Abbey A SON,C^ Fam, HeB8iiy, ToiA. 

Its H,—John Darnell, Suxmymede, Baznntcn, Betfoid- 

177 ZH.-^iEBC ebbert ^hiSSCbart., M(»iey P.F.* Ha^eton, Woodbridae., 

ISO IV,— Bichard Moorr, Hammer House, Sutto Bridge, WUbedi. 

181 Puif.—F rank H. Page, Woodlands, Oreat.Hmkesfcy, WoodbridgB. 

Class 477. —Bhode Iskmd Bed FnBeSs. 

192 I. A R.H. for SpecUd.—Jo^. DAiwraott, Botfeid. 

188 H—Frank H. Pagb, Woodlands, Grea^ 3a«Aesl^> Wood^te 
194 IH. A190 M,—Bicsbearr Mo^, %»»» SSSKlSS?^ W«jw 

185 IV.—JOHN G. '^tmmaastn Chests Bead, Middlewidk. 

'._,H.o^i83. , 'a—iss. 

Class 4?S,r^Bnm£l Flynmdk Botds Cfoeks. 

106 LAS^ HL—EDGARBJBST, Oak 

;i97 . . 
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Class ^1%,—Barred Plymouth Book Hem, 

202 I. & 206 R.H.—B. W. Allenby, Three Oaks, Virgtaiia Water. 

207 II.—W. W. Butt, Eastfleld P.F., North Thoresby, Lines. 

201 in.— Mrs. W. G. Jacka, Ninnis, Germoe, Marazion. 

203 IV.— T. H. Nelson, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

H.O.—205. 

Class 480,— Barred Plymouth Bock Cockerels, 

215 1. & ^eelal.—W. W. Butt, Eastfleld P.F., North Thoresby, Lines. 

213 II.—JT. Pawcett, Eldron House, Ingleton, Oamiorth. 

200 IIL—John Tayioe, Heath Farm, Tiptiee, Essex. 

208 IV.—F. H. Hatton, Levensfleld, Silverdale, Lancs. 

211 B.N.— MRS. F. S. Williams, Cofton P.F., West Heath, Northfleld, Birmingham. 
H.C.—214. 

Class 481.— Barred Plymotdh Book Pullets, 

216 I. & R.ir. lor Spebia!.—J ohn Taylor, Heath Farm, Tiptree, Essex. 

224 H.—H. Major, Hirkby Londsale. 

222 III. & 217 B.R.— Edgar Hirst, Oak Lees, New Mill, Huddersfield. 

221 IV.— J. Fawostt, Eldron House, Ingleton, Gamforth. 

H.C.—219, 220, 225. 

Class 488. —Buff Plymovik Bock Cocks or Cockerels, 

229 I. di B.N. for Speelal. — W. W. Butt, Eastfleld P.F., North Thoresby, Lines. 

226 E.— John H. Thornton, Hornby House, Oabus, Garstang. 

281 m.—B ilsborougb & Bland, Park Lane P.F., Forton, Preston. 

227 IV. <k 282 B.1I.— Mrs. M. Fo^yth-Thompson, White Heather, Bingsfleld, Beccles. 
H.C.—2B3* 


Class 488. —Buff Plymouth Bock Hens or Pullets, 

286 I. & Special.—BiLSBOROUGH & Bland, Park Lana P.E., Forton, Preston. 

287 H.—w. W. Butt, Eastfleld P.F., North Thoresby, Lines. , 

234 HL—Thomas Atkinson, Croft P.F., Burton-in-Lonsdale, Garnforth. 

2SS IV.—Andrew SouTHHEON, $6, Burnley Eoad, Padiham,,I^nes., 

Class WL-^Pl^rm^ Bock Gotdes or Cockerels, any other colour, 

242 L ft B,H. tor Speeial.-T-W. W. Butt, Eastfleld PJ*., North Thoresby, Lines. 

240 H.—Jambs B, Ore, Gaigunnoesk, Stirling. 

233 HL—W. E. Ahhey ft SON, Croft Farm, Eessay, York. 

241 IV,—Cant. E. Duckworth, Merrlewood P.F., Crawley Down. 

239 B,K.—John Taylor, Heath Farm, Tiptree, Essex. 

Class 485.—PlymozrfA Bock Hens or PuBets, any other colour. 


245 17.—W. W. Butt, EastfleldP.F.,NorKhThoresby^Lines. 

Class 486 .—Old Mnglish Came Black^red Cocks or Cockerels, 

240 L—A. SLATER The Old Vicarage, Lythe, Whitby. 

268 I?.—Jambs Bell, 1, Main Street, Bgiemont. 

Scaleby, Carlisle. 

H.0v—250, 257, 2^. 0.-248,254. 

llbBss 487 .—Old MngUsh Qom/e Clay or WhecUen Hens or Pullets, 
^ L-W^08. J. Bar'Close, Scaleby, Carlisle. 

SS Sr"4; Sj^SSRi The Old Vieaiage, Ly^, Whitby. 

2g HL-J.G.BliAiE. 71, Market SMe,W3gloD. 

262 IV.-rGEBHNHOW ft HARTWY, Galaberiy PJ-., Annan. 

^ Street* 

H.a—269, 260. 0,-208, 266. 

Ctesa 4®8.---02cif Bnylish Game Cocibs or Cockerels, any oth^ cdlovr, 
g6 HA3BtaT, Gal^ 



Awa/rds of Poutiry Prizes at Newcastle, 1985. 


exxi 


Class 489. —Old SngUsh Game Hens or Pidlets, any other colour, 

279 I.—0EBBNHOW & Habteby, Calaberiy P.F-, Annan. 

280 n.—Jos. J. Abustbono, Bar Close, Scaleb^, Carlisle. 

281 m.—A. SEATBB, The Old Vicarage, Lythe, Whitby. 

277 IV.—Oapt. B. ClEBS BASSES, Heatheridge, Humshaugh, Northumberland. 

278 B.N.—Cams. C. W. Wilson, Kirkland House, Wlgton. 

H.0.—282. C.—288, 284. 

Glass 490. —Indiom Game Qoeha or Cockerels, 

289 I.—J. H. Baebb & Son, Windyash, Barnstaple. 

286 n.-—C ecil Bbbnt, Clampit, Callin^n, Cornwall. 

287 in. —^K. J. G. Haweby, Trdaarxook, Wadebridge. 

288 IV.— U. B. Platibn, Hill Barm, Iiittle Byburgh, Bakenham. 

Class 491. —Indiom Game Hens or PiMets, 

290 I.—Cboil Bbbni, dampit, Gallington, Cornwall. 

292 II.—^K. J. G. Haweby, Treharrock, Wadebridge. 

298 m.—^W. B. Plattbn, Hill Barm, Little Byburib, Bakenham. 

291 IV.—J. H. Baebb & Son, Windya^, Banxstaple. 

Class 492. —Faoerolles Cocks or Cockerels, 

303 I., 296 m. & 299 IV.—E. W. BIBPLBCOHBB, Prestberries, Eaitpury, Gloucester. 
301 U.—W. W. Btiset, BastMd P-B., North Thoiesby, Lines. 

294 B.N.—I. G. L. Albeandbb, Hopesay House, Aston-on-Olun. 

Glass 498. —Faverolles Hens or Ptdkts. 

310 I.—W. W. Bust, Bastfleld P.B., North Thores^, lines. 

808 II. & 805 IV.—I. G« L. ALBEANDBB, Hopesay House, Aston-on-dtm. 

309 in. & 306 B.N.—C. H. Bbadlby, Tibberton, Gloucester. 


Class 495w— Minorca Hens or PuUets, 

314 I.—Jaubs ANDBRSON, Kizkhall, Axdxossan, Ayrshire. 

818 II. dt 815 IV.—WILLIAH J. Sbwbll, Gateletts, Oulgaith, Penrith. 
319 IE.—A: G. B. PnsTS, Alvechurch, Birmingham. 

816 B.1I.—G. T. POBBWT, 144, New Hey Boad, Huddersfield. 
H,C^13. 

, Class 496.—ieflfferTfw OocJte or Cocifcercjfo. 

820 I.—B. ANYBtONY, Buxton, Ohwfey, Lancs. 

823 IL^IB BUNCAN WA3BON, Homeiea, Leigh Green, Beigate. 

821 EL—M88. GBAEAic^allacetQwn Cot^bages, Gasstown, Dumfries. 
322 IV.—B. W. Ebbn, Tim. Bar^my, Castle 

Class 497.—-Z^pftorn 

327 I.—am Duncan WATSON, Eom^, Le^ arem* Beigate. 

326 E;—Mb. & Mbs. Bm P. HABBoma, Albmn Bouse, Great Ayton. 
324 EL—B. AieiTHONY, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

332 IV^H. Sbbnohb, Leghorn Vaz^ M^ksbam. 

328 B.N.—Mbs. GbabaN, Wallacetown Cottages, Gasstown, Dumfrim. 

H.C,—829. C.—326. 

Class 498, —Ancona Cocks or Oockerds, , 


£^38. 4TOONYjSux3,piorl6y, Lauos. , 

M.—A* BBiDaB, Hall Hill Barm; B^wtenstall, Boseendale. 

!« m^ANDBBE SouTHBBtN,. 88, Burnley Boad, Padiham, Lancs. 
Si IV;—A. Woilastxm, Wellingborough. 

385 §• I^es, Pulford, Wrexham, 


Class 499.—ilnooTur Hens or PuUe^, 



348 I.—B. ANTHONY, Bmtto n, OhorJ^, lAni». ^ ■ 

842 E.—ANDBBW SoutHbbin, 88, Burniey Boad, Parham, Lancs. 
‘347 EL— A. Bbxdob, Hall Hill Barm, Bawtenstall, Bossendale. 
845 XV.— J. H. Baebb & Son, Windyash, Barnstaple. 

841 E*N.>—A. Becb; WoUastoUi WelHngboioui^ 

H.C.—846, Oi—348. . 


V Class Mms or PuUm, 

350 i. Ik 358 E.—Habby Boe. IhieBnattod Pouto Tar^ Ma@oek.. 

■ 84i, 'Ba^^ 



iSBtxii Atmrds of PoMry Prizes at NeansasUe, 1935. 


Class 696.— Co(^, <my. distinct mriely^ exos^ Bankms. 

381 L—K ASTHOKY, Euzton, Oborley» Lancs. Hambiugli. 

357 II.—Da. T. W. E. Boydbbt^ ElfiMurgh, Norfolk. Sumatra. „ ^ ^ 

355 Ill.—E. FxanTOHKa HiWBNSHiwTJtotoii Joyce, Notttogham. Scots Grey. 

362 IV.—John Aykyok, BrisP^oose, Yorks. Laugshaa. 

339 B.H.—B. MOEToa, South View, Mickleton, Yorks. Old English Pheasant Fowl. 
H,C.—358,360. 

Class 607*— Hens^ any <aher distinct vaHety^ escc^t Bantcms* 

372 I.—E. AiTEHOirY, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. Langriian. 

373 It—HaaaY Fobtokb, Banklands, Silsden, Keigmw. Hmbur^. 

368 III,—J. F. EsrwiSLS, Giigglestone Manor, Wakefield. Modem Game. 

364 IV*—Sia DuaoArr WaxsoH, Homelea, Green, Eeigate. Hamburgh. 

370 B.H.—CSABLES HAaGBEAYES, Cow Hey Farm, Great Harwood, Blackburn. Anda- 

H.C.—365, 367r 368, 369. C.—371. 

Class 509*— PidktSf any o&%er distinct variety, except Bantams. 

376 X.—Habby Fobxonb, Banklands, Silsden, Heighley. Hamburgh. 

374 IX.—J. PiOSSBliL, Mooiside, Madeley, Crewe. Langsban. 

375 XIL—Majoe G. T. WniOAics, Tzedxea, FenanweU. Fxhszle. 

377 nr.— MAjoe G. T. Wxuiahs. Foli)^ 

Class 510*— White Wyandotte Utility Cocks or Cockerels. 

883 L—E. atotwott v. Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

379 XL—SIE DUEOAK Waxsoe, Homelea, Leigh Green, Eeigate. 

378 HL-^lUM. B. Dvokwobih, Moixiewood PJf., Crawley Down. 

385 IV.—Fbsx> Tboheboe, P.F., Byam, Sheffield. 

381 EX.—^JOHE LxviEessoEB, PeeOdU, Darv^, Ayrshire. 

€.—880. 

Class 511.— Wyandotte Utility Hens or PvUets^ 

390 I.—E. Aezhony, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

388 XL—MBs. JQHE Faee, SwaldiSe Pedigree Poultry Farm, Banbu^. 

392 nX. 7 -^.DnE€tAE Wassox, Homelea, Leigh Green, Eeigate. 

365 IV, 7 -Fbbx> YEOxrsoE, P.F., Byam, Sheffield. 

889 EX.—Cabs. E Dvcewoeto, MerdeWood P.F., Crawley Down, 

EC."*.«94. C^91. 

Class 612 .—White Leghorn Utility Cocks or Cockerels. 

389 I.—Febe Tsohpsoe, PJ*., Byam, Sheffield. 

368 IL—Oapt. B. Duokwobxk, Merriewood P.F., Crawley Down. 

398 XXL—E AXYBOEY, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs^ 

367 IV^H. £. MroHAETi & SoE, Bau Bank PJF., North Somercotes, Louth, Lines. 


Class 613 *—White Leghorn UtiMty Hens or Pidkts. 

404 1.—FB3a> Thokpboe, P.P., Byam, Sheffield. 

402 XL—Me. it Mbs. E P. HAXBomE, Albion House, Great Ayton. 

480 HI.—F. CggSHiKB, 22, Wharf Eoad, Grantham. 

401IV.—H. K. Msgeabi it Sox, Bau Bank P J*., North Somercotes, Louth, Lines* 

403 EX.—E* AExboey, Bifxton, Chorley, Lanes. 


C3a» S14sr^Leghorn UtUity Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour. 

fli If^SosXBYMoPHBBSON, I)rnmboy,DarYel, Ayrshire. 

Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

|E—Ha eey F ox, Intematiomd Poultry Yards, Matlock. 

408 IV.—Bdeued Hons, Yhe Ifimes, P^rd, Wrexham. 

407 B. Duosnoxsb* Merriewood P.F. Crawley Down. 

Ee.^-4oe. 


Class 616.— Leffitom UtUi^.Hens or PvBets, any other colour. 

iif Bank, lower Walton, Warrington. 

Bs^tfield P.F. Barsdon, Northumberland. 

420 H^y.Fqx, Intematimial Pouli^ Yards, Matlock. 

415 F. EnswiSim, Crigglestone Manor, Wakefi^d* 

EusBBfOBp ifc SOE, Btherley House, Wind Mffil. Bthertey, Bishop 
hS^9; C.^14. 



Awards of Poidtry Prizes oA Nmcasde^ 1936. osmii 

Class 516 .—Bvsaex Utility Cocks or Coe&erda, 

421 I.—Slit Duncan Watson, Homelea, Leigh Green, Keigate. 

429 II,—-Col. D. a. ChAytor, Fodey Hall, Polesworth, Tamworth. 

426 III.—Edmund Hom, The Limes, Fulford, Wrexham. 

432 IV.— Ralph F. Bubdett, Wii^te, Co. Durham. 

423 R.N.—J. Orange, Hartford Bridge F.E., Bedlington. 

HX,—425. C.—481. 

Class 517. —Sttsaex Utility Hens or Ptdlets, 

434 I.^— Mr. & Mrs. E, F. Harbottle, Albion House, Great A 3 ^n. 

436 II.— WALTER WORRALL, Lyndon, Vf&m Road, Oon^eton. 

442 Ill.—Mils. A. E. Jenkins, WherweU Longparish, Hants. 

444 IV,—WlLOAM Morgan, Balcurvie, WIndygates, Fife. 

441 R.N.—Ralph F. Burdbtt, Wingate, Co. Durham. 

H.C.—485. C.—437. 

Class Plymouth Bock Utility or Coi^cerds. 

453 1. Speeial.—B ilsborough S^ BLAND, Park Lane F.F., Porton, Freston. 

449 H.—^R. Anthont, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

450 IH.—John Taylor, Heath Fann, Tiptree, Essex. 

454 IV.—James D. Obr, Gargunnock, Stirling. 

453 R.N.—^Tom Clough, The F.F., Gawsworth, Macclesfield. 

H.C.—446, 447, 448, 451. 

Class $19 .—Buff Plymouth Bode Utility Hens or PuUets, 

462 I. St R.N. for Speeial.—R. Anthony, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

460 H.— John Healey, Kiln Bank, Croft, Market Drayton. 

461 HI.— Bilsborough Se Bland, Park Lane P.F., Forton, Freston. 

459 IV.—James D. Orb, Gargunnock, Stirling, 

Class 520 .—Plymouth Book Utility Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour, 

468 I.—^W. W. Butt, Bastfield F.F., North Thoresby, Lines. 

465 IL—John Taylor, Heath Farm, Tiptree Essex. 

464 lU.—W. R. Abbey & Son, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

466 IV.—E. W. ALUBNBY, Three Oaks, Yirginia Water. 

467 Anshony, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

Class 521(.—P^pmou^ Bock Utility Hens or PuUets, any other colour. 

474 I.— John Taylor, Heath Farm, Tiptree, Essex. 

473 Hp—J. Favoett, Bldron House, Inideton, Camfodh. 

471 m.—J ames D. obr, Gargmmock, stixiing* 

470 IV.—R. Anthony, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

472 R,H.—W. R. ABBEY St SoN, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

HX.—476, 476. 

Class 622.—jR^oefo Island Bed Utility Cocks or Cockerels. 

481 I. St Spseld,-JiORD GRJBiENWAY, Stanbridge Baris FJE*., Rmnsey, Hants. 

493 II. St %M. tec l^ial St 488 HI.—John Kay, Alderwood, Bdenfleld, Bazn8bott<»n.. 

478 IV.-^OHN G. mHJAMSON, Chester Road, Middlewich. 

477 Earl OP Bradford, Weston Park, Sidfnal. 

H.C.-^2. a—492. 

Class h^’^Bhode Island Bed Utility Hens or PuUets. 

609 X. 4s Special.—R ickard Mqor^ Hammer Henw Sutton Bridge, Wisbedi. 

502 H. St R.N. for Special.— John Kay, Alderwood, Edenfield, Ramsbottom, 

607 in.—E dmund Holt, The Limes, Fulford, Wrexham. ^ 

496 IV.—Lord Grebhway, Stanhrlw F.F., Romsey, Hants. 

499 R.N.—JOHN G. WiLMAMSON, Chester Road, Middlewich. 

HX.—498. C.—5U. 

Class 624 .—Wdsmmer Utility Cocks w 

613 U SpMil St Cupt St sn m, St B*ir* tec Special St Cup.-J 0 SEm Furdhw, 47, Harold 
Stoeet, Ouciock, Ckrikii i p.. 

614 XHotMSbs. a. M. FiPE, For^ Lodge F.F., Binftold, Boks. 

520 lF*rrT|U)HBR’HARG»EATBS. Abb^deneP.F., Whalley, Lanes. 

516 R.if^. .R CowenuL Stofeme 3fak P.F^, SOkstone 

g.C."- 6 l 6 .;.A; 0 *-- 61 R;' i, ' " 




cttiv Awaards of Pouttry Prizes Newcastki 1935* 

Class 525*— Wel&ummer UtiUty Hens or PvUets. 

SSS ^ Cnp.-^OHN Nbisost, Jtm., Stones House, Todmorden. 

SS? S; * Special & Cup.—J ames H. Oek. Gargunnock, Stirling. 

CotonT Nuneaton. 

627 IV.—Mbs. a. M. Pape, Forest Lodge P.F., Binfiela, Berto. 

S*2*—B^io^klands Pedigree Stock Farm, Nailsea, Somerset. 

H.O.—^523. C.—530. 

Class 527.— Utility lAgM Hens or Pulled, any oth&r variety, 

fIS I;—Bbooks, Hepzibah Farm, Irlam, Manchester. Ancona. 

SI FOETVirai, Banklands, Silsden, Keighley. Hamburgh, 

ffo Aigsffojnr, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. Ancona. 

Feed Hushfoed A Son, Btherley House, Wind MUl, Etherley, Bishop Auckland. 


684 Biackbuen, Craven Nursery, Thorton-in-Craven, Skiptou. 

Class 528 .—Utility Heavy Cooks or CockerelSf any other variety, 

IS iT”®? ?SSiSJ^x?®.29’ Homelea, Leigh Green, Beigate. Croad Langidian. 
foQ Sr"^' 4^*^* Chorley, Lancs. CroadLang^n. 

lift 't Di^u, l2nriey, Bucks. Dorking. 

638 IV.—W. J. Goiding,, Bowens, Penshurst, Kent. Buff Orpington. 

Glass 529 .—Utility Heavy Hens or Pullets^ any other variety, 

IS T* Pe^urst, Kent. Buff Orpington. 

SjS Sr~^ ^\ Chbseerb, 22, Wharf Hoad, Grantham. Austin). 

IS Burton, Chorley, Lancs. Cioad Langsium. 

646 IV.—A. J. MAjrOE, Ditton, Langfey, Bucks. DocBlgr^ 

Glass 581.— Hea&y Bms,^ 

549 m, Mbs. Bmavmoni Hozhajc, Milne Graden P.F., Coldstream. White Wyandotte. 
Qass 584.—^2^15 bb5m*^, Pekm or Baum J^akes, 

Ohwfey, Lancs. Bouen. . 

® Aylesbury. 

pSdnf™? ; WIBYAED, Piiory Waterfowl Farm, Inworth, Bury St. Edmunds. 

65S Oeangb, Hartfo^ Bridge P.F., Bedlingtoru Aylesbury. 

Clla» 5S5.^Aylesbury, Pekin or Batten Hacks, 

: ® ^ soil Slrsel P.F., Coldstream. Aylesburv 

Hi Chorley, Lancs. BouJn. Ayxesoury. 

667 SV.—EnjOJNn Hoit, Kie Limes, Pulford, Wrexham. Aylesbury. 

AmwfASB. Priory Wateriorri Pam, tarorUr, Bury St. Bdmnnd,. 

Jn^ Sunnar Drakea or D^ka, brad prior to 1936. 
»r~3v45??P^' Euxtoii, Chorley, Lsoes. 

Swale Villa, Maunby, Thitsk. 

US TO Inverurie. , 

see IV.—W. G. JApXA, Ninnis, Gennoe, 

^ Norfolk. 

l «• *^ 1886. 


®:wtor. Iiivwiridi 
Iw Ohigiw. lane* 


r J91IXWD. 

I, Ixwortti, Bury St. Edmunds., 

” .fcnna. 

■SToSlp^^ ^ ®^**®**' 


Pw^dSiffl. SS 



Awards cf Paidiry Frizes at Neweasde, 1936. cjotv 


Class 5S9* — Du£iJc8f any other variety, 

585 1«—Anteoitt, HuxtoiXi Chorley* Lancs. 'g^Airf 

583 n.— Major L. 0. Ghawebs, Little Bans, New Milton, Hants. Caym. 

586 111.—Jambs Htjetly &, Sok, Hirsel P.?., Coldstream. Buff Orpinston. 

584 IV.—A. H. Pox-Bbocebane, Tlie Croft, Hirksanton, MiHnm, Cumberiaad. 

587 H.H.—ABBOT BEOS., East of England Live Stock Farm, .Thuxton, Norfolk. 


Muscovy. 

Muscovy. 


Glass 540. —Embden Gcmdera or Geese, 

589 I.— Capt. N. M. Habeop, Garthgynan, Ruthin. 

590 U.&592 R.N.~Ei>koedH01iT, The Limes, Pulford, Wrexham. 

691 III.—A. H. Pox-Beooebane, The Croft, Kirksanton, Millom, Cumberland. 
594 IV.— Abbot Bros., Ee&t of England Live Stock Farm, Thiixton, Norfolk. 
H.C.—593. 


Class 646. —Spangled Old English Game Bantam Cocks or Cockerels, 

601 I.— Tom Barkbs, 63, Sharp Street, Askam-in-Fumess, Lancs. 

598 H.—Grbbnhow <fc Hartley, Galaberry P.P.. Annan. 

603 III.— Sidney Newton, l, Arundel Drive, Mansfield. 

597 IV.— William Telford, Breconside, Brampton, Cumberland. 

699 R.N.—J. F. Entwisle, Czigglestone Manor, Wakefield. 

H.C.--.696,602. 


Class 547.— spangled Old English Game Bantam Hens or BuUtds, 

608 I.—J. F. Entwisie, Crigglestone Manor, Wakefield. 

604 II.—H. Johnston, 44, High Street, Wigton- 

606 m.—G reenhow & Hartley, Galaberry P.F., Annan. 

610 IV.—Sidney Newton, l, Arundel Drive, Mansfield. 

607 R.N.—Tom Barnes, 63, Sharp Street, A 6 kam-in*-Fi 2 mes 8 , Xanca 
H.C.—606,609- 

plaSS 548. —Old English Game Bantam Cocks or Cockerels^ any other eotovn, 

612 I,—H. JoiBOtSTON, 44, High Street, Wigton. 

611 H.—A. H. Fox-Brooebane, The Croft, Eirksanton, Millom, Cumberland. , 

617 III.—SiDisnsY Newton, l, Arundel Drive, Mansfield. 

616 IV.--rGREENHOW & Harmy, Galaberry P.F., AnnAn. 

613 R.ir.—J. F. ENTWISLE, Crigglestone Manor, Wakefield. 

H.O.-^16„6i8. 

Class 549 *—dd En/fitsh Game Bmtarn Hem or PuUets, any other colour, . 

. 625 L—H. Johnston^ 44, High Street, Wlgti^. 

629 II.—SmNET Newton, X, Artmd^ Driven Man^ieid. 

628 in.— Jos. W. BiaiWOOD, PapcartOe, CockwBttOfQtii.. 

626 IV.*-^RHE]mow dt HARTiaY, Galaberry P.F,^, Annan. 

621 &,N.—Capt. E. Giles Bates, Heatheridge; Humehhui^, Northnmbedand. 

Hj0r--619, 622, 624, 627. C.-^20, , 


m ?£ 


Class' 551*' — Wu^^sndoite BdnUm Bms dr FuU^, 

.B,.WaiTAKBR, Mayrwd House, Hebto Bridge, 

.^AMES Wallbane, Behnont, Preston. 

;db;638 IV.^WHjU4JC WILB3HSON* W«oa Tow Law. 


g p' ^" ; Class 658--T^S!66r^ Bantam Cocks or Camels, 

^ m B. Anthony, Buxton, OhpiW, Laaios. 

W Bennett, T^ 

Class S54.rT-j5^K)d(6 I^and Med^ Bantam Cocks or Cocker^, 

644 1.Special.-:^. T. Wbiohi, P®wp^ House, HOTtobrwudi, ^y-^ ^ 
640 U. Si B.N. for Speeial.r<^OBN G. WiLLIAM^N, Cbe^ Road, Middlewich. 
643 HX—A. G. HAYWARD, Grimshaw p.F., 

641IV.—Ernest B. PioioBRsaiiaii, MUestones, Newby, Sca^^ 

BN.—Maa F.,H. HBAdssiiEiiD, The VaB P.B., Plusgar, NotidQgim.* 

■,'y;;H.C,—642. 

■^Bhode Jalan^ JM Bantam Hens or PuSets, , 


Class ^5." 

. 

for Spe^ dt < 


■' MtoftowWx.,; , , ,' 


ffoa^ HeapdagbfOQiE^ 




cxscvi Aimrd$ of Prizes for Produce at Newcastle, 1936. 


Class B5B,-^BanCam Cocks or Cockerels, any other variely, 

659 1.—Geo. L. BooxEr Hanop Farm. Wilsden, Bradford. Pekin. 

654 lX.^EDGaB P. 3IOBTOK, Salroyd House, Low Moor, Bradford. Black Bosecomb. 

656 Flexohbb Heabitseaw, Burton Joyce, Nottingham. Barbu d*Anvers. 

653 XV.~-Hbnfisld PoinxBY FiEMS, North Berwick, Polish. 

657 A. H. FoX'Beooebane, The Croft, Eirksanton, Millom, Cumberland. Wel- 
summer. 

H,C,—656,658. 

Class Hens or PttUels, any other variety, 

664 L-^BnoiB P. Mobion, Salroyd House, Low Moor, Bradford. Black Bosecomb. 

668 n.~-GBO. L. Boots, Hanop Farm, Wilsden, Bradford. Pekin. 

662 HI.—A. H. Foz-Bbockbass, The Croft, Eirksanton, Millom, Cumberland. Lang- 

667 1V«—E. Anthosy, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. Pekin. 

661 R.N.--J. G. Blaze, 71, Market Place, Wigton. Indian Game. 

B.C.—668,666. 0.-660,665. 

■ EGGS. 

The Pxiaes In each Class lor Eggs are as follows : First Friae» 208.; Second 
Prize, 15s.; Third Prize, 10$.; Fourth Prlze^ 58. 

Class 558.— Six Brown Hens' JSggs, 

15 I., 17 11. Sl 16 IH.—W. Pejegle, East Farm, ElUingworth, NewoasGe-on-Tyne. 

11 IV.—F. Massey, Lindon Common, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

5 B.N.— Mess Chaexotts Fawkes, Fern Bank Farm, Balsall Common, Coventry. 

H.C.—7. C.—14. 

Class 558.— iSfta; TTiMto or Creaim Hem* Hggs. 

24 L—F. W« HxUi, Smallwood, Sandbadi, Ohedilre. 

80 XX.—M!^ A. M. Waee, Fdggathorpe Hall^ Selby. 

23 Xlt—G: Gaesepb, Oak Cottage, Ifobberley, Cheshire. 

28 XVw-^TBOKAS MtJZE, BaUeneiiejS P.F., Bathgate. 

Class 560.—jS'ea; Tinted Hens* Eggs, 

86 I.—Mbs. Iohs, Lemington Lane, Fdton, Morpeth. 

40 H. 39 HL—Thokas Muzb, Ballenczieff P.F., Bathgate. 

31 XT.^E. Clbicekxs, The Itetch, Naii^, Somerset. 

Class 561.— Six Ducks* Eggs, 

46 L—J. Obangb, Hartford Bridge PJ*., BedUngton. 

48 JEomLmain|tonLane,Felton,Morpeth. 

47 XXL—W. H. STETEEsTlmksfleld, Sports Hoad, Glenftelds, Leicester. 


EAEM AND DAISY PRODUCE OP THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Tke PHies ia euli laass lor Batter «a as loUows: Ftist Mu, SS : Seoood 
Me, SSt; TMrd Prtwi «1; Fourth Pitoo, 10s.; Fifth Ftte^ 6s. 


. Butter. 

688.— pa^ t^ Wreth Bmer, vi&out mv «oB, metde %m in jstoim 
pomAifixm tha OMUi of GJuamd Idomd, Devon or 8ou^ Devon GatUe 
and thevr crosses. 


54 IV.—J. PiaaiOET Mobgak, Wall rfaU, Aldesteui Watford. 




Awwrds of Prizes for Produce cA Newcastle, 1935, cancvii 

Glass 568. — Two pounds of Fresh Butter, without any salt, made up in plain 
pounds, from, the milk of cattle of any breed or cross oth&r than those 
mentioned in Class 562. 

63 L—Miss F&AirCBS Irving, Toppin Castle, Heads Hook, Carlisle. 

72 n.— Miss A. M. warp, Foggathorpe Hall, Selby. _ 

61 m.—A. G. Dennis, Lover Pulwortixy, Higbampton, Seaworthy, Devon. 

71 IV.—Mrs. J. G. Walton, Bail Green, Mickleton, Yorks. 

62 R.N^MiSS Nancy Hctton, Dairy Dept., Co-operative Society, Ltd., Brunshaw, 

Burnley. 

H.C.—68. C.—67. 

Class 564. — Two pounds of Fresh Butter, slightly salted, made up in plain 
pounds, from the milk of Channel Island, B&oon or South Devon Cattle 
and their crosses, 

82 I.—Mrs. John Way, West Bridge, Bishops Nympton, South Molton, Devon. 

81 H.—Miss M. M. Yareer, Fraddam, Gwinear, Hayle, Cornwall. 

78 III.—Mbs. J. Mogfobd, Overcott, Bose Ash, South Molton, Devon. 

76 IV.—MAS. B. Dennis, Pulworthy, Highampton, Beaworthy, Devon. 

79 R.N.—J. PiBKPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Aldenham. Watford. 

H.C.—80. C.—75. 

Class 565.— Two pounds of Fresh Butter, slightly salted, made up in plain 
pounds, from the milk of cattle of any bre^ or cross other than those 
rnerdioned in Class 564. 

95 I.—MRS. P. B.OAOH, Beeraheba, Lelant, Com^. 

97 II*— Miss A. M. Ward, Fogjathorpe Hall, Selby. 

86 III.—Mrs. Dodd, Moscow, Gilslana, Carlisle. 

84 IV.—E. B. BEER, Puddaven, Totnes, Devon. 

94 V.— MISS P. L. Mudd, Slade House, Darley, Harrogate. 

98 R.lf.—MRS. J. Melbdrn, Foulbridge, Wreay, Carlisle. 

H.C.—85. C.—87. 

Class 666.—TAree pmmds of Fresh Butter, slightly sdUed, made up in pounds 
in the most attractive rnarkddbU designs. 

106 1.— MRS. P. EOAOH, Beeraheba, Ldarf, Cornwall. 

108 n.—MESS M. M. Varkbr, Fraddam, G^rii^, myle, Cornwall. 

104 ni.— Miss P. L. Mddd, Slade House, Darley. Harrogate. 

99 IV.—Mrs. B. B. Beer, Puddaven, Totnes, Devon. 

109 V.—Miss a. M. Ward, Foggathorpe Hall, Selby. 

107 R.K.—MRS. R. G. STEPHENSON, Brownhridge, Lowick, Berwicfc-mi-Tweed. 

H.C.—100. C.—108. 


Cherae. 

Hade in 1985. 

Unless otherwise stated, the Prizes In e^ Claw Chewe m J* ^®Mows : 
First Prize, £5; Second Prize, £8; Third Prize, £2; Fourth Prize, 10s.; 
Fifth Prize, Ss. 

Glass Wl.'—Two Cheshire Cheeses, coloured, not less than 40 lb. each. 

113 I.—W. E. BLAKE, Cross Lanes, S^kley, Malpas. 

116 n.-J. Bdroton, CultOT, Low, ^Jporiey. 

128 HI.—W. H. Hobson, Woodhey Hall, Nantwi^. 

182 IV.— A. B . Wallb y, Ll^tea^, Shrow^. 

121 V,—C. GBinraHS, CopiAoe Farm, Buuton, Wem, Bhropsniie. 

^ x«. 

568.—IPfoo Ohtahdre Oheeaei, uncoloured, tiot leee than 40 ft. *»o&. 

180 WW. H. Hobsot, Wopdftw i i „i,nTr'i ~_ 

IM rf.r-H. H. Jonas. Xlwier Tteneh Item. WMO, BbowUio. , 

HJl—187,188, 148. (1—Ml, 1*8. ' ^ 




cxxTiii Awards af Pnzm for Prodvx^ at Newcastle, 1936. 


Class 569. —Two Cheshiro Cheeses, coloured or unooloured, not less than 
40 26. each, restricted to makers who have not won a 1st, 2nd or Brd Prize 
a$ a M.A.S,E. Show for the last five years, 

X54 GRIFFITHS,, Coppice Farm, Burlton, Wem, Shropshire. 

160 H.—Ebnbbt Coopbe, Barliston, Whitchurch, ShropsWre. 

16S m.—-H. Eviire, Wood Farm, Threapwood, Malpas. 

168 IV.—F. H. Wallet, Towns Green Farm, Wettehhall, Wmsford. 

167 V.—A, E, Wallet, Lighteach, Frees, Shropshire. 

158 B,H.—P. Kthaston, Blackpark, Whitchurch, Shropshire. . 

H.C.~-162, 156, 162, 165, 169. C.—147, 148. 


Class 570. — Two Cheddar Cheeses, not less than 50 lb. each. 

170 L— Samuel HcMinn, Torrs Dairy, Kirkcudbright. 

172 n.—F eank Poetgh, Leigh Farm, Wincanton, Somerset. 

171 HI.— Monmouthshxrb Aoezcultueal Institute, Dsk. 

Class 571. — Two Cheddar Truckles. 

174 I.— Ceedbae Tallet Dairy Go., Ltd., Booksbridge, Azbridge. 

175 XI.—Hrs. S, a. Harris, Nantyderry, Abergavenny. 

178 m.—F rank Portch, Leigh Farm, Wincanton, Somerset. 

176 B.N.>-Samuel HoHinn, Tons Dairy, Kirkcudbright. 

Class blZ.'—Two StiUon Cheeses. 

1811.—Emberlzn & Co., Ltd,, Wymeswold, Loughborough. 

189 n.— WILTS. United Daibibs, Ltd., Swepstone, Leicester. 

180 XXL—Emberlin & Co., Ltd-, Old Dalby, Melton Mowbray. 

185 B.K.—SOALFORD DAIRY, LTD., Scalford, Melton Mowbray. 

H.C.—182. C,—188,184. 


Class 573. —Two Wensleydale Cheeses, StiUon shape. 

191 L—Hiss laAOBnsL James, Llancayo, Dsk. * 

M Bowntrbb ABons, Cbverham, Mlddleham, Yorks. 

,192 IIL—31^ B. J. Mold; Aldborousdi Boioughbtidflp. 

Class 574.—HTwo Cother^one Cheeses. 

194, n.—A ijbed BoWHTREB & SONS, Covetham, Middleham, Yorks. 

Glass 576. —Two CaerphiUy Cheeses. 

iJS Valley dairy Co,, ltd., Booksbridge, Azbridge. 

JS ST'^* ^Buthin Farm, St. Mary Hill, Bridgend. 

196 in.—Mas. S. A. Harris, Nantydeny, Abergavenny. 

199 B.R.—Miss MARY LEE, Buthin Farm, St. Mary Hill, Bridgend. 

dm 577. —Two SmaU Cheeses, not exceeding 6 lb. each, of Cheddar or 
Cheshire charcuder. 

m Bgiyton^Bleven-Towns, Shropshire. 

IK S' Uoam DAiR^r^lington, Grewe. 

S? !F* S. WALLET, Towns Green Farm, WettenhaU, Winsford. 

206 V. 6$.—MORMpU33X8BlRB AOBLCTlILTpRAL INBTITUTB, Usk. 

202 BJ!.—Tjg^MAB E. Beckett, Hall o’ Ooole, Nantwich. 

m2,r--Tv)0 SmaU Cheeses, mt exceeding 6 Z6; of StiUon dr 
Wensleydale charcaUer. 

liS—^ Boron^htidge. ^ 

dm 570.— Safi €hee^, mcdefi^ idi^ 
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Class 580 .—jTwo Oheeaesj, made from cream wiifmat ihe addition of rennet, 

238 I. £4.~-]!Crs. Herbekt Oebden, Stutton House, Statton, Ipswich. 

288 II. £2.—^W. B. G. Teegjlrshek, Oolbiirian Farm, Li^gvan, Loiig Boek, CoxnwEll. 
227 III. £1.—MRS. H. Obosby, Auburn House, West Hoantou, Horthulerton. 

282 IV. 10s.—G apt. <& Mbs. Y. Morse, Upper Cowden, Five Ashra, Sussex. 

231 V. 5s.—MOKUOTTXHSHIRB AOBlGirLTURAI IHSITITUTB, Usk. 

226 H.N.—MRS. G. J. CADBRY, Manor House, Bgham, Surrey. 

H.O.—235. C.—228. 

Cider. 

The Prizes in eaeh Class tor Cider are as follows : first Prizes £3; Second 
Prize* £2; Third Prize* £1; Fourth Prize* 10s. 

Class 581 .—Caehe of Oider, not lees than 6 gctUone, made in 1934 bjf a 
bona-fide Farmer, 

242 I.—S. J. Sheffy & SON, Three Bridges, Taunton. 

239 IL & 240 m.—H erbery W. Bavis, Sutton MontiB, Yeovil. 

C.—241. 

Class 582 .—boUlea of Dry Cider, made in 1934. 

2511.—S. J. Shefpy & Son, Three Bridges, Taunton. 

243 n.—H erbert W. Davis, Sutton Montis, Yeovil. 

247 in.— ^OANTOOR Vale Giber Go., Ltb., Horth PetoerfxRi, B^dgwater., 

248 IV.—H. H. Sealy SON, Honeyhuist, Bodney Stone, Cheddar. 

0.-244. 

Class 583.— Six bottles of Sweet Ciddr, made in 1934. 

255 I.—H. H. Sealy it Bon, Honeyhorst, Eodney Stone, Cheddar. 

252 1I.-^HEEBBRT W. DAVM, Sutton M<mti8, YoovS. 

254 in.— PoxiJN Bros., Compton Greenfield, Bristol. 

258 IV.—Severn Vale Giber Go., Ltd., Bushiey, Gloucester. 

253 H.N,—Glovobstbebhieb Giber CO,, ,to., Wl<*war, Gios. 


Class 5849*~i8%i; bottles of Cider, made pre&ious to 1934. 

262 h it 263 Xn.'-rW^SBN VALE OiBBR Co., Xd!B., Buifiiley, GhmceBtor. 
261 IL—Gi»00pT|BBESSpQW Co., lA®., Whskwar, Gloe. 


t—264,' 


Three Bridges, TRunton* 


Bliist KiM, Si : SwonU 12; lUM £tin^ fit mA tl^w. 


■ '•! ,<8(® SSB.—Thrae JPleeeet. flf ShntpSi^ Wiki. ^ 

JKoninr, Ommw omnee, S ta e w an u y- 

A A W-Btbui^ aieriam, 

; 8^ SW,—IWw o/aSo^^ 

11. A B.It iitt SpMiA’ A XUEUK jBB Kam, onati^imm. 

(in. A 879 aX—I iAby IfjmiaTr, IMm Sbo. laten. 

snA—ses. , , ', " - 

atuM SS^^TbrM Fkieces of Eampdure Down WM. 

V. Wane®, AMboaine, MarSKKO^ : ■ ' 


hs iNed CliMs wero W m respeettve Slock 
' .m ** of Stoplfr «r BaRlaBd ** Prim, 
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Class 590.— Three Fleeces oj Dorset Down Wool. 

293 1. «Sc 294 11.—LEOi7iJK]> TOBY, Ttimwortb, Blandford. 

291 Ul. & 292 R.H.—The Eabl OF EiiOZK, E.T.. C.M.G.. Broomhall, DunfermUne. 

Class 591.— Three Fleeces oJ Dorset Horn WooL 

297 1* r& 29S H.—AiiFBEO BEAD, Lower Baxm» HUton, Blandford. 

296 m. ds 295 R.H.—The Babl OF EXiGZH, E.T., O.M.G., Broomhall, Bunfemiline. 

Class 592.— Three Fleeces of Hyeland Wool. 

> 302 1. & Special.^—^D ayie J. TSOhas, Monachty, Aheigavenny. 

299 n., 301 HI. 300 R.K.—T. W. Mohyagub Pekkins, XJfton Court, Holmo Lacy, 
Hereford. 

H.C.—303. 

Class 598.— Three Fleeces of Kerry HiU (Wales) Wool. 

304 L—John T. Bbayan, Ynnahniy, Chirbniy, Montgomery: 

Class 594.— Three Fleeces of Lincoln Wool. 

305 Q. 4b 8pfletaI.*~-CiixTOBi> HiOHOisoN, Wlllonghton Manor, Lincoln. 

Class 596.— Three Fleeces of Wmsleydah Wool. 

308 I. St RJI. for SMoIal.^—J ohn A. YTtCiUS, Manor House, Carperby, Yorks. 

308 Il.-^OBK W. Gebbnbzt, Holme-on-Swale, Thlrsk. 

807 UZ.>-^OEN PXBcnrAii, Basthonse, Carperby, Yorks. 

Class 597*— Three Fleeces of Kent or Bomney Marsh Wool, from Mams of 

any age. 

312 I.—Asbuby Stetbns, Bayington Hall, Payersbam. . . 

309 XL—B. W. Baeeb, Bekesboume. Canterbniy. 

810 UI.—L. H. PiSN, Tbo Mali, Payersham. 

31X RJI^. BcasBTON Qebsybd, Tto Pirs, Oheriton, Kent. 

Class 598.— Three Fleeces of Kent or Momney Marsh Wool, frofn Ewe Tegs. 

314 L—L. H. PiNN, The Hall, Paveisham. 

315 H.—Clzxfohd Eioholson, Willooghton Manor, Lincoln. 

316 EGEBTON QnBS!CED, The Pirs, Oheriton, Kent. 

sis RJI.—E. W- Baebb, Bekesbonme, Canterbury. 

H.0.--317. 


Clftss 5^. —Three Fleeces of Kent or Momney Marsh Wool, excluding Mams 

or Ewe Tegs. 

^ Bayington Hall, PaverSham. 

JJS Sr“%®* MplI, Payerrtiam. 

$1S HL—W. Bjjezb, Bekesbourne, Cariterbury. 

n.C.—819. 


taxas 600.—T*ree Fleeces of Welsh Mountain Wool. 

|. ds ^ 1 I.-^nxvhbs]ty OoiLBQB OF Kobth Waijbs, BaagOT. 

323 IH.-J. K, WtodAiisoN, Bowen Hafl, Bn^ «»» ^ 

Class 601.—2%re6 mecea qf Black W^k Mountain Wool. 

gg Berriaxd Park, Baaingstoke. 

330 n. ^ 829 m.—Mic^ J4 V. HOBN, Woodcote Park, J^kshidb, 

331 RJL—MAjob P. H. T. JAbyoisb, Herriaid Park, Basingstoke. 

‘ Special known as the Merchants of the ~ 









Avmds of Prises for BuMer-McMng at Newcastle, 1935. osizxi 


BUTTER-MAKENO COMPETITIONS. 

Class 1. —Open to Students who have attended a course at the Durham 
County Dairy School, HoifghaU, or ^ Cumhetiand and Westmorimd 
Farm Schools, Newton Figy, and who ham not won a First Prize at 
any Show. 

15 I. (£4).—^Miss Kaxhlsbn Wabb, Cotmty Z>aiiy» Houghall, Diixiuun. 

2 11. (£8).---Mess Peggib Aemorby, PriBOJoseaide Faim, New Braeepetih. 

19 III. <£2).—Miss Mabel Wilson, County Pairy, Houghall, Puiiiam. 

9 IV. (£1).—^Miss Annib Johnson, County J>a&y, Hougfaall, Xhirham. 

7 R.K.—MISS Olga Hhublh, County Dairy, Houshall, Durham. 

H.C,—1, 3. C.—14. 

Class 2. —Open to Students who have receimd not less one month's 
instruction at any Dairy School and who have not won a First or Second 
Prim at the F.A£.M.<, London Dairy, Bath and West, Boyal Counties, 
Moyal Lancashire or Yorkshire Shows* 

Section A. 

28 I. (£4).—Miss Mona Alhonb, Lancs. C.C. JisSxr Btibool, Huttcm, Pzaston. 

35 11. (£8).—Miss Nbsta M. LEWIS, Monmouthshne Asri^tmia Inat^ntie, Uslc. 

37 111. m.-^Mzss Mabjobib Massey, Lancs. O.C. Dt^ Sdiool, Hutton, Preston. 

38 IV. (£1).—Miss Olga Humble, County Dairy, Housball, Daduun. 

30 R.N.~~MISS Mabel Bbwabbb, WaisgraTe Farm, Great Witley, Woraeto. 

H.C.—25. C.—28. 

Section B. 

511. (£4}.-—Miss Mabel WixxK>N, County Dairy, HougbaU, Doxinun. 

89 11. £8).—Miss Mabia Ann MuBatAY, Faugh Beeches, Heads KocA, Gadhife. 

49 III. (£2).—Miss E. Maby WHiLiAHS, Mmimouthihiie Agifcoltaral XnelEnte. Cdk:. 

41 IV. (£1).—Miss Inez O. Eoace, Beersbeba, Lelant, Cornwall.. 

46 R,H.r~Mlrss KATHLEEN Wabd, County Dairy, HoaiM, Durham. 

H.C.—42, 48., ■■ 


Class to 1h(sm> teho ham not won a Firm or Siwond Prize at any 

' , ■ Shorn* 


I. (£4).-:M!iss PHYiaas Omsmi Lodse Wtm, . , 

68 II. <^),-'MiSs Inez G. BoAixa, Beer^^ 

65 ni. <£S>.'-*M1SS MABIOBIB MSSSHY* La&cs. 0.0. jMto gshoc 
74 IV. (£1).>^MI8B Mabel Wilson, County Da%, Howufi, Di 

70 R.H.—Miss BESOT tsotnboebow, Chwtotliarpe, 

H.a—60,61.; a—ts. 


6iy School, Mmtea, Praston. 


Olasa to Cfhampiom at ^ B*AMJS., London Daky, Beth 

, % Boyal Counties, Bdydl XemeasMre or Yorkshire Mem. 

' ^ fr<£S).^a^ Maerabet A HbwabpSj Hunto Cggg% L epaiiw^ . 
sy OLGA Huaim Be8in«a,.GwiBear^ 

80 HL i[£a>.—MISS Doea BBOWHiN^m Stor^ Wwoestw. 

79 m (£a>.—MISS ULY BBOKLEY, Mhero. mnskm* 

84 V. <£i).r-Mhss PHYLLIS CHUMP, Lo^ Fane, Ba^an, Most. 

^ W R.H.'-Miss J. E. hoy, Glencoe. 84, CoUege Bond Soath, Great Ctoehy, Lhesi^ 

RiR-^i, 88.; 

. , ^ - Section's. 

M T. a. D. ffiOTa^BoTOsFiMiBi asartow 

: Vti BJRr-iOss at, IwaSKBianr, .17, auac Bwd TM. tWs Cta*. <»«**■ 



cxxsdi Awards of EorticuUural Prizes at Newcastle, 1935. 


119 1. (£a & silver Medal eaeh).- 


Glass 5.— Inter^County Chcmpionship for teams oj three, one of whom must 
be a Notnce n&oer hamng won a First or Second Prize up to the time of 
eniry, the second member must not have won more than three First Prizes 
and must never have won any Championship, the third member may he 
a Champion at this or any Show, 

fMiss Kabei Bdwaiuds, Walsgrove X'arm, Great 
Witley, Worcester. 

Miss Doba Baowma, The Storhs, Qmbersley, Worcs. 
Miss P. Pbbe, Rectory Farm, Tibberton, Broltwicb. 
f Miss Nes!EA M. Xewis, Mlomnoutbshixe Agricultural Ini^tute, XJsk. 

IIT H. (S2 eaeh),—4 Miss Wihifeeo H. RBYKOiiDS, Wem-y-cwm, Abergavenny. 

I Miss Flossie Lsms, Court Farm, Llamnartin, Newport, Mon. 

^ fMiss Mona Aucond, Lancs. C.C. Dairy School, Hatton, Preston. 

116 HI, <£1 raob)— Mks J. K. Hot, 34, College Road South, Great Crosby. 

I Miss M. M. Holey, Lancs. C.C. Dairy School, Hutton, Preston. 

(Miss Inez G. Boaoh, Beersheba, Lelant, Cornwall. 

112 B*N.—< Miss Monica M. Oloe, Clifton House, Boscastle, Cornwall. 

. 1 Miss Oloa Busixce, Bezunel, Gwinear, Hayle, Cornwall. 

H.C.—114, U.‘>. 0.—111. 

Glass %j-^1umpiionship open to the First Prize Winners in the preceding 
Classes or at any previous P,A,8,B, Show, and to Champions of the 
London Lairy, &tth and West, Boycd Counties, or any County Show. 


1 L <£40) WajOIB OtpSBS a SON 

2 n, <S80).—T, M. PEawH,.- 


jioubb, jsoscasLie, uomwau. 

Sandbeoook, Venterdon, Stoke Olimsland, CaHin^n, Cornwall. 
l$l V. {£l).-^Miss G. D. Matthews, Bowers Farm, Brldstow, Ross-on-Wye. 

120 B.X.—-MiBS Lilt Bbohley, Tiethewey, Germoe, Marazion, Cornwall. 

H.C^-G8,127. 0.-—86. 

FLOWER SHOW. 

Glass i.'^Croups of Miscellaneous Plants. 

Led., Quwtfs Road Nurseries, Cheltenham. 
Nursery, Poplar Grove, Great Norton, Bradford. 

Class B. —Collections of Lelphiniuma. 

SI. (SS).-—Blaokmobe a Lanodon, Bath. 

5 EL <£4).--Hbwitt a Co., Ltd., Solihull, Warwickshire. 

Class 3, —Groups of Tuberous Begonias in pots. 

71. (£20}.--BLA0S3COBJa A ZiANaDON, Bath. 

Class 4 .—Groups of Agamic and Semi^Agua^ Plants. 

S Pbichabd a Sons, Ltd., Riverslea Nurseries, Chrlstchurito, hWb 

ft H. (£16 ).*-Stbphbn, Shis, Draycott, Derby^iire. urns, 

CSass —doUections ef Sardy Perennial Plants and Cut Bloom. 
Seaiand Nurseries, Chester. 

}? Ai^^b a Son, Nether Green, Sheffield. 

14 IH. (S2d).--Heweet a Go., Ltd., S<^yobtaU, Warwickshire. 

“ »»W!«tto.on.Xy«», tot bwt 


i^ass ^m’^CoUecHon of Tree .COrrwdions .' 

©fraanKANn, Ltd., Saffron Walden, Bssex. 
u for Gnp).‘—SnjABT Low A Co,, Bush Hiii Park, Bxffield. 


18 X. <£ia A 

ifln,(£i0A 

dim'7.r-~<)6Ue(dkm of Cka Sprays of 
SO I. (SfSl-'-HoBACB Laxema^ <lDeensbeny Ntffseiy, tniora Sumy. 

CSaiffi 8 *—GoUections of Sweet Peas. 

^PetDefe«al Cftiall^e Chip awarded to Wtoner of 
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Class 9r-€oUection8 of Cub Roses. 

27 I. (115).—Thomas RoBorsoN, Porchester NuiserfeB, Nottingham. 

26 n. (£10).—WiMJUM Lows & Son, The Nmaeriea, Beeston, Notts. 

25 III. (£7).—0. Gregoey, Old Close Nurseries, Chilwell, Nottin^iim. 

JSJxhibits not for Oom^etUion. 

Large Gold Medals to :— 

28 AIiLWOOD Beos., Wivelsfleld Niiiseries, BAywards Heath. Carnations. 

36 OozsrwAYS, liTD., Halifax. Rook and Water Garden. 

39 Dobbib & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh. Roses, Dahlias and Sweet Peas. 

48 T. A. Lawebnson, 0, Gallowgate, Newcastle-on-Tsme. Rock and Water Garden. 

66 John Pbbd & Son, West Norwood, London, S.B.27. Greenhouse Plants. 

63 SXTOiaY CoiLEOB, Studley, Warwickshire. Fruits and Vegetables. 

64 Sutton <£; Sons, 1^., lading. Border Plants and Annuals. 

Gold Medals to t — 

29 BAOEHOUBE Nuesebies (Yoee), Ltd., The Nurseries, York. Miniature Rock Garden. 

30 Bakers, Codsall, Wolverhampton. DelphMums. 

38 Alek. DlOESON A SONS, 1/SO., Hawlmark, Mwks Tey, Essex. Cut Roses. 

46 HORACE Laebman, Queensberry Nursery, Thornton Heath, Surrey. Cut Border 
Carnations. 

51 Stuart Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield. Orchids and CamationB. 

61 L. R. Russell, Ltd., Richmond Nurseries, Richmond, Surrey. Water Lilies and other 

Aauatics and Waterside Plants. 

Silver Gilt Medals to ;— 

31 Bees, 1^., Sealand Nurseries, Chester. Delphiniums. 

45 T .ATttn in DiOEBOK, Pinkhlll Nurseries, Edinburgh. Rock Plants. 

62 S, MoGredy d; Son, Royal Nurseries, Portadown, Northern Ireland. Roses. 

53 MAEWELL & BEALE, USD., Broadstone, Dorset. Miniature Rock Garden, planted with 
Heathers, Alpines and Primulas. 

62 J. F. SrSNOBR <& Son, Hockley, Essex. Dahlias. 

66 TOOGOOD & Sons, Ltd., Southampton. Floral Display. 


FLORAL DISPLAY. 

Silver Medals to ;— 

32 Fbed J. Bell, Oresoent Nurseries, Whitley Bay. Pansies and Violas. 

68 Benjamin R. Oast & Sons, Ltd., The Old Rose Gardens, Colchester. Roses. 

34 E. Clegg, The Nurseries, Dewshury. Violas, Pansies and Dahlias. 

37 Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich. Lilies, Gladioli. Perennials, etc. 

40 John Forbes (Hawios), Ltd., Buocleuch Nuraerm, Hawick. Phloxes, PentstemonB 
and Out Herhaoeous Flowers. 

44 Eblway Son (1933), Ltd., Langport, Somerset. Pasonies, Hardy Plants, etc. 

47 W. H* Lambert. Hadresfield Gardens. Malvern. Roses. 

57 R. W. Proctor & Sons, The Hardy Derbyshire Rose Nurseries, Chesterfield. Out 
Roses. 

67 Whbatcboit Bros., Ltd., Ruddington, Nottinkbam, Rose Garden. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

Silver Medals for articles emtered as *‘N&w Implements for AgricuUiural 
or RstcOe Purposes^** 

560 BLACEBTONB d: Go., LiD., Stamford. Tractor Transportable Rake. 



ozxsdr ^tmdpoA Additwns to the Library, 


PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

\Th€ name of the donor, or the mode of (acquisition, appears in Italics 
etfter the title of each work.'] 

AamomaruiLsi, Oounoil ’op Denmaek. Denmark Agriculture, 

Copenhagen, 1936 . . . . . , Mr. S. Sorensen 

AoMCDi/ruKAii Dilemma, The. Report of an enquiry organized 
by Viscount Astor and Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, London, 

1935 .. Purchased 

AoBiouLTtnBAL Economics Reseabce Institxttb. The Agricul¬ 
tural Register, 1934-1935. Oxford, 1936 . ; . Director 

-Miscellaneous Papers, VoL VII, 1931-34. Oxford, 1935. 

Director 

Agricultubal Economists, Proceedings op Third Inter¬ 
national CONPERENOE OP, at Bad Eilsen, Germany, 26th 
August to 2nd September, 1934. London, 1936 . Purchased 

Agricultural Research Coxtncil. Report by a Committee on 
the Preservation of Grass and other Fodder Crops. (A.B.C. 

R^pOTt Series No. 1.) 1936. Council 

—. . . Obse^atioos by the Tuberculosis Committee on the 

Experiment with Spahlinger Vaccine in Northern Ireland. 

London, 1^5 ....... Council^ 

Barker, A. S. The Dse of Fertilizers. A Guide to the Manuring of 

Crops in Great Britain. London, 1936 . . . Purchased 

Bezemer, T, J, Dictionary of Terms' relating to Apiculture, 
Horiaculture, Forestry, Cattle Breeding, Dairy In^try and 
Apiculture^ in EngliAt, French, German and Dutch* London, 

_ 1934 • .. ; ,, . , , . . PublisheTs 

Bowdidge, Elizarbtk. The Soya Bean. , Its History, Cultiva- 

tion {in England) and Uses. Oxford, 1936 . . . Purchased 

Canada Year Book, 1934-35. Ottawa, 1936 . High Cormdssioner 
Carnegie Unotd Kingdom Trust. Land Settlement. A 
Report prepared for the Trustees. By A. W. Menzies- 
Kit chin, MAl, Edinburgh, 1936 .... Trust 

CoNAOHBR, H, M. The Agricultural 3M[arketing Acts, 1931 and 1933. 

_ Edinburgh, 1936 . .. Purchased 

Oij!niE^D. W., and L. M. Cr Problems in Sod Microbiology, 
{^thamsted Monograph on Agricultural Science.) Lond^, 

T\ ^ *. ■ • • • * . Purthas^ 

Davie^^Clmbnt E. Agricultural Holdings and Tenant Right. 

^ eA aa the Practice ef tenwit Eight 

^ Mustoe j a^d Customs of the Country bv 

y , . * • * • ^ ^Purchased 

Dumbexuer, E. F,, and R; B. Heplerow^. Economics .with 

Apphcaticajs to Agricultmpe. New York, 1934. . . Publishers 

Eodnqico X^ague (Central Council). “ Denmark in 1935.*? An 
examinarim of her Economic position with special reiation 
A^oulture and Anglo-Danish Trade. London^ 1936 League 
EMraa^^UBNAi. op Experimental Agbioulture, Vol, 

ENCYcy pABPiA OP Vetbrinark Medicine, Surgery and 

^ ^7 H. Wooldridge. 

Xiondou, 1934 . . . . . 

new and adapted. A Guide for 
F^*^is,^dAgwte and Architects; Edited and published 
byH.C.Xong,19S6 . Publisher 




' Principal Additions to the Library. 


exxxv , 


Hannah Dairy Ksseabch Institute. An Hhquiry into the 
Design^ Operation and Efidcienoy of Pasteurizing Plants. 

By A. W. Scott and Norman C. Wright, Bulletin No. 6» 

1935 . . InsAitvU 

Horace PxiUNKett Foundation. Co-operation and the New 

Agricultural Policy. London, 1936 .... Purchased 
Howard, Louise B. Labour in Agriculture. An International 

Survey. London, 1935 . PtdfUahers 

Imperial Eoonomxo Committee. Meat. A Summary of Figures 
of Production and Trade relating to Beef, Mutton and Lamb, 

Bacon and Hams, Pork, Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Canned Heat, 

I.E.O./C/l. May, 1935 . Purcha9ed 

-Mutton and Lamb Survey. A Summary of Production 

and Tr^e in the Empire and Foreign Countries. I.E.C./S/3. 
September, 1935 . . . . . . . Pitrekawd 

- *T- Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1934. July, 1936. 

Fruit Supplies in 1934 (including Vegetables, Flowers 


^.and Bulbs). Jime, 1936. 

Dairy Produce Supplies in 1934 (mduding Poultry and 


Pig Products). July, 1936. 

Wool Production and Trade, 1928«-34. 1935. 


Institute tor Bbsearoh in Agricultural Engineering. 

Farm and Machine, Vol. XI, comprising the Bepc^ of the 
Institute lor the year ended September, 1934, and Miscel- 
k : ' Icmeous Papers oh Agricultural En^eerbig. Oxford, 

r 1936 . . .. IfuHhOe 

j -Notes on the Technique df Mechanised Farming. By 

J, B. Newman. Oxford, 1934 . . . . . InaHtuU 

-- Electricity in Poultry Farming. By 0. A. Cameron 

Brown, Oxford, 1936 .. Jns^zMSe 

Iittbrnational Institute op AGBiacrLTURE. The World Agri- 

cmittosd Sitxiation in Rome^ 1935 , . JfwftMa 

Journal op Agbsoultural Science, Vol. XXnX, 1933, Voi. 

XXrV, 1934, and m . . . Pwrehoasd 

Knott, J. E. Ve^table Crowing. 2nd ed., thorou^y revised. 
Illustrated with 70 engravings; (Frmted in America.) 
London, 1936 . . . . . . PtibUsH^ 

-Ministry OP Agriculture and Ftshbries. Bulletins; No. 16, 
Variations in the Composition of Milk (Skid ed.); No. 23, 

Edible and Poisonous Fungi; No. 3^ Mushroom Growing; 

No. 83, Esqperiments bn In-breeding Poultry; No. 89, 

Osiers emd Willows (3rd ed.); No. 91, Experiments in Table 
. Poultry Production . - . . . . . Mifinstry 

Collected Leaflets—No. 3, Diseases of Potatoes . MirMty 


-r Economic Series Eepoits—^No. 26, Vegetable Marketing 


in Knglaad and Wales; No. 42, Eggs and Poultry. Report 
of Reorganization Commisrion (England and Wales); No. 

43, Eggs and Poultry. R^rt of Beorgani^tion Oommisr 
sion (Great Britain) , . . . . . .. Ptwoftoasd 

National Pio Breeders* Association. Pig Breeders* Annual. 

Vol. 15, 1936-36 , . . . . - AssoewOum: 

Northern Ikelanp 3S4inistey op Agbioulturb, Report on th» 
SpaHinger Experiments in Northern Ireland, 19S1---34. 
Belfast, 1936; . . . . . . . Purchased 

Qrwin. O. S., and W, F. Dabbr. Back to the Land. 3U)ndoh, 

: 1995 . . . . . . . . . Purchassd 

Ohpobd Forestry Mbmcto. No. 18, The Use and Misuse of 
lianii.. By R. Maelagan^^ 1936 


PubiUshsrs 



cxxxvi Primipal Additions to the Library, 

PsENnoB, E, PABMAuaiB. Breeding Profitable Dairy Cattle. 

Boston, U.S.A. and London, 1935 .... Pwrchaaed 

Bbsvub DBS AoBiOTJi.TETnts DB Pbaitoei. “ Le Cheval.” Supple¬ 
ment au Numero de Juin, 1936; “ Le Mouton.” Supple¬ 
ment au Numero de Decembre, 1936 . . . 

BoTKAJicsxiBD ExFEBDorNTAL Staosiok. Rothamsted Memoirs of 
. Agricultural Science, Vols. XVH, 1931-33, XVIII, 1923-34 

Director 

-Report for 1934 . . .... . Director 

SoniHTiBxo Makagembnt, Sixth International Congress for, held 

in London, 1936. Section Papers and Proceedings. Congress 
Sooa!i;iAin>, Dbpabtmbnt of Aomcultubb. Fifth Report on the 
Prc^tableness of Farming in Sootland, 1932-33. Edinburgh, 

1936 .. . Purchased 

SoxTTH Eastbbn AgbiototubaIi CoIiLBGB, Department of Econo¬ 
mies. Report No. XXI: Financial Results on the College- 
Fhrms; V; Sheep Breeding and Feeding over Four Years, 
1930-31 to 1933-34. By J. Wyllie and N. V. Hewison OgUege 

-Report No. XXn : Investigation into Farming Costs of 

Production and Financial Results; XVI: Financijal 
Problems in Poultry Keeping. By J. Wyllie • . College 

STAFLEDorr, Prof. B. O. The Land Now and To-morrow. 

London, 1936 . ^ . . . . . Pwchosed 

SoiAsnrEBS. Public General Acts, 24 & 25 Geo. V, 1933-34; 

26 & 26 Geo. V, 1934-35. Iiondon, 1935 . . . Pvrc^ed 

UBXSBn SvjUTess Dbfabicmbxtt OB AoBiouLTunB. Year Book of 

Agrioulture, 1935. Washington, 1935 . . Department 

PABLLAMOBNTABY PAPERS, Eiol ' > 

A^ulttire. - ' , 

DBFAKEMBiw OB AoiuduiiiTOte BOB SooTLAim. 23rd Report, for year 
: ended Slat L^eoember, 1934. Cmd. 4840, 1935. 

Dstvbs&opmbnt OoiOQSSxoB. 24th Report, for year ended 31st March, 
1934, 

— . Accounts, 1933. 

Hxnxstby of AGBrcuxotnsB ano Fzshbbzbs. Agricultural Statistics, 
1934, Parti. 

--^— Report of Proceedings under Ihe Agrioultural Wages (Regulation) 

Act, 1924, for the year ended 30th September, 1934* 

-^ Report of the Land Division of the Idmistry for 1934. . 

MmzsmY ob AGmornwruBB aot Fjbhbeibs ani> Sopa?®xsH Obbiob* Ri^ort 
on Agricultural Marketing Schemes. Cmd. 4913, 1935. 
Dhbkheoymbnx Ixtsobakob Syatottoby CoBomOTE* Report, in aeoord- 
anqe with Section 20 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1934, 
on the question the insurance Against unemployment of persons 
. engaged in mployment in agriculture. Cmd. 4786, 1935, 

Forestry. 

Fobbsyey Oombccsszob. 16th Annual Report, for year ended 30th Sep¬ 
tember, 1934. 

Meat, 

Ihbobes ob MkAx zsrro yhe XJinxBn BIzNGnoM. Statement of the Views 
of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom.' Cmd. 
4828,1936. , 

Omsea Ssttleinent. 

Ovebsoba SiBgraa^ttBNT CoMsmuass. Report for period 1st April, 1934, 
to 3|st Mariqh, 1936. Cmd. 4993, 1936. 



Principal Additiom lo ihe JUbrary, oxxxvii 

Sugar* 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. British Sugar Beet (Sub¬ 
sidy) Acts, 1925 and 1934. Statements in the form of balance- 
sheets transmitted to the Minister by companies which manufaotuxed 
in Great Britain, in 1934-35, sugar and/or molasses from home¬ 
grown beet. Section I: Factories. 

United Kingdom Sugar Industry Enquiry Commeetbb Keport. 
Cmd. 4871, 1936. 

Sugar Folioy. Proposals of Bib Majesty’s Government. Cmd. 4964, 
1936. . 

Wheat. 

Wheat Act, 1932. Beport of Standard Price Committee. Cmd. 4932, 
1935. 

Th& Society is indebted to mm&rous Qovmmmt Departments^ hath at 
home cmd abroad, to AgriauUwral cmd Breed Societies and kmdred mstittetiena, 
for copies of their Annual Reports, Journals, Stud, Herd, and Flock Books, 
Proceedings, Transactions, Bulletins, and other doouments received regularly 
'" for the library in exchange for copies of the Journal, as weU as to ihe Mditors 
of a>gricuUwral and general papers for the current mmibers of their publications, 
which are placed for reference in the Reading Room. 


THE LTBRABY 

is open eveiy week-day jErom 10 till except on Satordajre and 
on those days when the Council and (Committees are meeting. 

Governors and Members are entitled to take out books, upon 
paying the osumge of the same and all expenses from the ilme 
of issue to the lime of return. Books of r^erence and selected 
books wfll noVW 

One month is allowed for the perus^ of books.. 

Goverfiiors and Members shall be liable to pay the full price 
of any l^oks borrowed by them which may be lost or damaged 
during;^ the interval between their issue end retUEo. 
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The titles of Articles are printed in lUiUcs, The Jtoman numerals refer 
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A BOBTION, Coats^OTis, in 
^ Cattle, 468, 480 
Accountants and Auditors, Election 
of, xxxvi 

Accounts, Presentation of, 460 
Accredited Producers Roll Scheme, 
274, 471 

Acreage under Crops and Grass in 
j^gland and Wales, 400 
Adam (B. T.) and Hanley (J. A.), 
The AgrimUural Bducatim and 
Jdesearch JSxk^ at the New- 
castle ShoWf 1935, 434-442 
Adco Process for Conservation, 375 
AdmissxonB by Payment at New- 
cas^ Show, 414 

AgricvUttral Mducation and Besear^ 
JSxhihit at ihe Newcastle Show, 
1935, 434r442 
Agziouitu^ Policy, 254 
Agncultuzal Begi^r, The, 269 
r Ag^dculturai and Roswoh Exhitbits 
at Show, Ciomznittee to azratige, 
466 > 

Agzicultui^ Besearoh and Journal, 
arnafeamation of, 168 
** Agricultural Besearch in 1934,*’ 
169-382 

Apiea2^ralSiaiisttcs,l93&,4Q(h4:02 
Agrosan, 495 

Ammonium Thiocyanate, 32 
Anasmias, nutritional, 225 
Animal Diseases in 1935, 469 
Annual Beport for 1936 of the 
Botmist, 492^99 

—for 1936 ofihe Consulting Chemist, 
,«W91 

—/oir 1935 of the JPrincipaJl of the 
Boyal Vetkrimry College, 
477-481 

—/or 1935 o/ ifte Zoidogist, 499^606 
Anthrax, 479 
Antbr Mbth, 

Aisidh Land, Acreage of, 400 
Axgeni^ Show, British Jud^ for, 
466 

Atteriied Herds Sdieme, 275, 470 
Auditors, Election of, x x xvi 
Auxunones, 351 

Awsanfe of Prises at Newcastle 
Show, xxxix 


Awards to Farm Workers for Long 
Service, 463 

Axle-driven sprayers, 36 

DACON Pigs and Porkers at the 
^ NewcaaSe Show, 431-434 
Bacon Pigs, rationing of, 132 
Bagenal (N. B.), The Fruit Farms 
of Spencer W. Mount, Patrise* 
bourne, Canterbury, 80-100 
Balance Sheet for Newcastle Show, ; 
1935, xviii 

Baler, combine, 248 
Bamlett’s Mowing Machine, 418 
Bare Fallow, Acreage of, 400 
Barley, Acreage of, 400 

— Malting, Conference on, 352 
Basic Slag, 348 

BaO.G. Method of Immunizatiou, 

, 205 

Bearus, Acreage of, 400 
:—growing of in Lincolnshire, 103 
Behrens, death of Major Clive, 458 
Bell (G. D. H.), Crops and Plants 
Breeding, 159-199 
Biffen (K, H.), Annual Beport for 
1935 of the Botanist, 492-499 
Blackstone Hay Bake, 415 
Bomford (D. B.), Beport on New 
Implements enter A at the New¬ 
castle Show, 415-422 
Bone Protein, 338 
Botanical Department, Work of, 
during year, 467 

Botanist, Anntial Beport pf, 
492-499 

Bovine Tuberculosis, 478 
Bracken a serious menace, 30 
Bran for feeding stock, 339 
—T in unfit condStion, 490 
Bristol Show, 1936, 464 

— Closing of Entries for, 465 

— Prize Sheet for, 464 

British Sugar (Subsidy) Act, 1935, 
383 

Broccoli, Acrea^ of, 400 

— growing in Lincolnriiire, 102 
Brown, resigB^tion of Mr, Thomas, 

462 

Brussels Sprouts, Acreage of, 400 
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BUG 

Baohanaji-Jardine (J.), The Forestry 
Exhibition at the Newcastle 
Show, 1935, 442-44:5 
Butter Tests at Newcastle Show, 
426, 427 

^ABBAGE, Acreage of, 400 
w — growing in Lincolnshire, 
103 

(Mcium Cyanaxnide, 346. 

— for weed destruction, 27 
Carcase quality, influence of food 

on, 325 

Cardiff Show, 1938, 466 
Carrots, Acreage of, 400 
Carslaw (R, McG.), In Defence of 
Mixed Hvdmdry^ 5-22. 

^ Carson (S. H.), Half a. Century of 
Changes on <m East Anglian 
Famif 45-78 

Cart-attachment sprayers, 34 
Castor-bean in feeding stuffs, 485 
Caster-oil Bean, 482 
,: ?Oatitle Industry (Emergency Provi- 
1935, 383 

^ disease, 266 

— feeding, 317 

— Number of, in England and 

Wales, 401 

Pathology Medali^ 472 
CauHfldwe^* 

—- ^wingf 102,106 

Synonym Ocis^t^, trials 
for, 498 

Cereals, Ihsebt Attacks 6n^ 4^ 
Chafer Grub, 502 

Chairman ^ at General Meeting 
thanked, XKXSfm 

Chemical Bepartmeht, Work of, 
during year, 466 

Chemist, Annual Report of Consult- 
mg, 481-491 

, Chocolate spot disease of beans, 495 
returns, xmik contamination b;^, 294 
^iffdsaes for Bacon and Pork Figs at 
1^6 Nemas^ Ehow, 431-434 
Closing of Entries for Bristol Show, 
1936, 465 

^ Clover, Acreage ofj, 400 

— Certification Scheme for wild 

white, 160 

— sickness, 495 
Codlfing Moth, 504 

(N* M.), The Denetopment 
of Agricultural Education in 
Ybrmire, 109-123 
CcnnmitteeSi Uat and Members of 
Standhi^’' iii—v',' ' 


EOT? 

Composts, 376 

Contagious Abortion in Cattle, 468, 
480 

Contemporary AgrictdiuralLaw^ZHZ-- 
399 

Com, Acreage of Mixed, 400 

— growing, 264 
Cornuxims, Lord, 1-4 

— death of, 458, xxviii 
Corporation of Newcastle, thanks 

to, xsdii 

Council, Changes in, during year, 
460 

— Distribution of Members of, vi 

— Elections to, 460, xxrvii 

— List of, i 

— Meeting in 1936, 460 

— Report of, 457-477 
Crane-flies, 503 

Crops and Grass, Acreage under, 400 
Crops and Plant Breeding, 169-199 
Crowther (Charles), The Feeding of 
Live Stock, 300-343 
Cultivating implements, 235 
Cultivator, Fi^eigh Rotary, 416 
Cutworms, 600 

r)ADDY-LONG-LEGS. 603 
^ Dairy Cattle—Type, Breeding 
and Man^ment, 277 
Dairy Farming and Dairy Work, 
272-299 
Dairying, 266 

Deaths of €tovemors and Members 
during year, 459 

DeMopment of AgriouUural Educa¬ 
tion in Yorkshire, The, 109-123 
** DiaplyteVaccine, 211 
Digestibility, 322 

Diseases of Animals Act, 1935, 383 
Diseases of Animals : Prevention 
and Treatment, 200-228 
Diseases of Cattle, 266 
Disposal of Sugar Beet By-products, 
The, 148-167 
Drainage, 376 

Drill, Homsby-Leake Precision, 419 
Drought resistance, 187 
Dry-spraying equipment, 41 
Dutch Lights, 101,105 
Dymond Milk Cooler, 296 

pELWORMS, 391, 501 
^ Electricity oh the farm, 2^ 
Eleetrie power; use of, 128 
Ellis (Alfoed), Oon^mporary Agri* 
. 383-^9 

Entries at NewcatoeShow, 407,409 
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SBA 

Eradication of the cozmuon sheep 
tick, I3I 

Ernie, Lord, grant of Society’s Gold 
Me^ to, 123 

Estate Nurseries Competition, 
446-456 
1936, 463 

Ezazninations for N.D.A, and 
N J) Eesults of, 473-476 

Expdler or screw-pressed Linseed 
cake, 489 

Expenditure and Beceipts at New¬ 
castle Show, xviii 

FALLOWING, 371 
* Form JS/conomtcs, 254^271 
Farm Irn^Umenba and Machinery^ 
229-253 

Earm Management, 262 
Farm Worliirs, awards to, 463 
**Eariner*s Guide to i^ioultural 
Besearch in 1934,” 169-382 
Farmyard Manure, substitutes for, 
373 

Feeding of Live Stoch^ The, 300-343 
Feeding StufEs, prices of, 484 
Fertiliz^ 345 

— and Feeding Stuffa Act, 484 , 
-r-Brices 483 

Field esperimehis at Botharast^, 
356, 

Finance Act, 1935, 391 
F^boanoial Statements by Chairman 
of Finance Committee, ix, xvii 
Fishleig^ Botary Cultivator, 416 
Flower Culture in Lincolnshire, 104 
Flower Show at Newcastle, 409 
Food, efiSciency of utilization of, 
317 

Foot and Mouth Disease, 477 

— Bequest for Besearch in, 469 
Foot rots in plaints, 496 
Forest Fwhibit at Oie Newcastle 

Shm, 1935, The, 442-445 
Fowl Gholebra, 480 

— ParalyEds, 480 
Fz^dsure Direct Expansion 

/ Cooler, 296 
Frit-Sy, 499 
Fruit, Acreage of, 400 
—growing in Lincolnshire, 103 

— growing in the North, 436 

— trees, fertilizers for, 362 

— Pests, 504 

Fruit Farms of Speruc^ W, Mourii, 
ITAe, 39-100 

F^issell (G, E.), The Tecthnigm qf 
Farly:F^Fa^ments,7B--SS 


BOB 

Future Shows, 465, 466 

ASCOIGNE Milk Equalizer, 296 
Gate Making Competition at 
Newcastle Show, 445 
Gate, Self Opening, 422 
General Meeting, Beport of Council 
to, December 11,1935,457-477; 
Proceedings at, xxvii 
Gfeneral Meeting in Newcastle Show- 
yard, Proceedings at, xxii 
German Agricultural Show, 466 
Glasshouse soils, straw in, 375 
Gloucester O.K. Sterilizer, 296 
Goats Milk Yield Classes at New¬ 
castle Show, 430 

Gold Medals, The 8ociety% 123, 
124, 476 

Governors of the Society, Deaths 
during the year, 459 

— Distribution of, vi 

— Number of, since Establishment 

of Society, vii 

Grain Fanning, mechanized, 370 
Grass, Acreage under, 400 

— aphis, \, 

r 33i• 

r— Seeds Mixture Trials, 133 
Grasses, Yield of, 170 
Grassland experiments at Rotham- 
sted, 198 

— implements, 246 

— insect attacks oh, 602 

— problems, 328 

— research, 159 

Grazing, efiectof, on herbage, 174 
Ground-nut Cake containing castor, 
489 

Gypsum, 346 
Gyrotiller, 238, 372 

ffALF a Gentury of Chongm on 
an JBlast Anglian Farm, 46-7f 
Hanley (X A.) and Adam (D. T.), 
The Agiimlitwcd FdueaMon ana 
Meseareh Fxhibit at the New> 
castle Show, 1935, 434-442 
Harvesting machinery, 240 
Hay, Acreage of, 400 

— Bake, Tractor, 416 

Herbage Plants, imprbvement of, 
161 

Herring meal for feeding stock, 339 
Hoary P6pperw:ort, 30 
Hobday (F. T. G.), Annual Beport 
for 1936 of the Brincipcd of the 
Boyal Veterinary College, 477- 
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Hops» Acreage of, 400 
Homsby-Leake Precision Drill, 419 
Horses, Number of, in England and 
Wales, 400 

Housing Act, 1935, 385 
Hypomineralasmias, 221 

IMPLEMENT Yard at Newcastle 
* Show, Amount of Shedding in, 
409 

Implements Exhibited at Newcastle 
Show, 415-422 

In Defence of Mixed Huehandry. 
6-22 

Inoculation of Legumes Experi¬ 
ments, 129 

Interim Report of Pig- Feeding 
Mxperiment co7iducted on the 
Cambridge University Farm 
during 1936, 137-148 
Irish Cattle, Exhibition of, 476 
Irrigation of vegetable crops, 250 
Italian marshes, drainage of, 376 

> (J. B.), Jvdgi'a RepoH 

J on the Gate Making Competition, 
Newcastle Show, 1935, 445-446 
Johne’s Disease, 480 
Journal and Farmer’s Guide to 
Agricultural Besearoh, Amal- 

Jud^, Bri«h, ai: Aatgeutine Show, 

Judge^a Report on the 

Competition, Neweastte 
1935, 446-446 • 


* L^BNT, eommunioatioh from 
^ H.R.H. the Du)m of, xxvh 
— Visits of H.R.H. the Duke of,, 
to Nefvroastle Show, 411 
Hbhl Babi, Acreage of, 400 
' • ' 

ABOpB Law G^, 396 
^ Lactation tetany, 223 ' 

Laud Eedamation, 376 
Landlord and Tenant Law Oasee^ 
>■■391 „ .. ' 

Law Cases, Miscellaneous,. 399 
Leatherjackets, 502 
Leeds XJnivemty, 109i 113 
^Legislation in i935j, 383 
f^^umes, Work dh the Ln)oukiaon 


Linga]^ Cotton Wool Milk Filter 
Discs, 296 

Linseed Cake in unsound condition, 
489 

List of Council, i 

Live Stock, in England and Wales, 
Ninnber of, 400, 401 
Local Committ^, Newcastle, thanks 
to, xxiii 

Long (H. C.) and MacDowall 
(R. K.), Some Chemical Methodls 
of Weed Destruction, 22—44 
Long Service Medals, 463 
Lord Mayor of Newcastle, thanks 
to, xxiii 
Louping-ill, 215 
Lucerne, Acreage of, 400 

— Inoculation, 362 

— for Stock Feeding, 333 
Luddington, death of Mr. J. L., 458 
Lupins, effect of on uptake of phos¬ 
phorus, 349 

— Sweet, for stock feeding, 334 

TV/TACDOWALL (R. K.) and 

1^* Long (H. C.), Some Ohemkai 
Methods of Weed D'istruetiOn 
22-44 

Machinery for Weed Destruction, 
34 

Maokmtosh (James), Dairy Fdrm^ 
and Dairy Work, 272-^299 
Maize cultivation, 497 
Mangev Parasitic, 480' 

4.57 

HoMmiim jiiaex*. m 
Maiaasdeld . (W. S.) and ^ Trehane 
(W. R,,), Interim Retort of 
Pig Feeding Fesp^erkmiit 
ducted on iSte Oambridge Uni^ 
vers&y Farm during 1935, 
137-148 
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